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I RE\OLtiTio\s i\ CniXE«5E History 

T he Chinese die eiei pioiicl of the 
Tangs ( 'V D G 18-9 05) and the 
Mings (lo()S-t628) among then 
nidigcnons dynasties It was iindti the 
Tang enipeiois that the Chinese empiic 
compiiseil foi the lust time all the oiithing 
legions called Gieatei China (Koica, 
hlanehiiiia, Arongoha, Tiukesta i and 
Tibet) \nd the Ming d\nast\ is speeialh' 
deal to the Chinesi. heai I because its 
loundei, a pooi Biuldlust monk, stieeeedcd 
in o\eithiowing the “loieign” Alungoks 
But, what IS the politic. d ch.uacter of 
the T<ing icgime''' Twenit\-oae empeiois 
belonged to this d\nast\ 01 these, 
sixteen weie nomm.il itileis Uoi two- 
thiids of the peiiod ol .iboiitthiee hundied 
;\eais the eoiintn w.is distuibed b\ cnil 
wais Ol lewolts within and iiuasions liom 
abioad Rnalu between mimstei and 
mini'.tei Ol geiKial and geiieial, and 
inteipio\ineiai stuiggles eonstitnte the 
liistoie ol these two hundied \eais The 
empeiois, those “soil", ol Heaven”, had to 
luciiiidei the pioteetion ol king-nuikeis, 
poweiiul poient.ites, oi sueccssiul 
geneials Not moie than one, Tai Tsuiig 
((>27-50 ), had the N.ipoleonic might to hold 
togethei a consolidated empiie 

The histoiv oi the Alings lejieats the 
same tale Tai Tsii ( 15GS-99), the lonndci, 
piotedtobe a stiong niilitaiv man He 
was leal cmpcioi of a 1 nited China, but of 
his sixteen .suteessois none but Yiing-lo 
(1405-25 ) was poweiiul oi lucky enough 
to maintain Tai Isu’s impciiahstic 
tradition Yiing-lo himsell became empeioj 


by leading a successful levolt against his 
own nephew^ On the whole, the penod 
was punctuated with Tax tar invasions 
fiom the noith and laids of Japanese 
piiates fiom the east It ended with 
Molent mtiigues and seditious movements 
w Inch ultimatch led to Manchu conquest 

The levolinionai}. unrest that marked 
the Ming d\ nast^ ’s administration may be 
gatheicd fiom the biogiaphy of tliegieat 
“lieietic” pliilosophei Wang Yang-ming 
(1472-1529) He had not been a favorite 
with the couit because of his heresy But 
in the posthumous defence of his character 
by the Imperial Diiectoi of Education we 
lead of his “loin fold mei it” It is interest- 
ins that all the items lefei to disorder 
m the era pile 

“Fust, riuice Ning was disorderly Withm 
tile ComtlheMei Pm clique, favorites, 
and then assoente-. were peifidious Out- 
side, such guauls as Pi Chen Liu and Lan were 
lieaelieions, mil the Couit ofticials tliioughout 
tile eountiy neaiK all looked on Had it not 
been that Shou ,..u (Wang Yang-ming) was 

'tl took upon himself the responsibi- 

lity of ])umshmg the lebel, it would beliardto 
tell whctliei tlVcounti} would be now at peace 
01 111 dangci ” 

Wang’s second ineiit was described thus 

“ riic camps ofTamao, Clia-liao, Liton, and 
Tungkaiig icpicscnted the combined foice of four 
piodmces" Soldiers bad collected there fora 
number of jeais When Shou-^en reached the 
place as gnaid he subjugated them all ” 

The third met it w'as the quelling of a 
lebellion 

“At Tienchoii and Ssuen confusion had reigned 
foi \eais, so that quiet could not be restored, 
noi could the people be pacified. In consequence 
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Shoii-ien was sent theie and caused Pi nice Lti’s 
followers to bow tbeir beads in submission ” 

The fourth merit was as follows 

“Originally the eight military posts iieie 
the disgiace of the inteiior of the t\io Kwangs 
(provinces of Kedangtung and Kwang si) The 
Government soldieis co-opeiated with the rebels 
and there was no way of getting at them , 

, By a sttrpiise attach he exterminated 

them as quickly and as easily as though they 
had been wood It accrues to the merit of 
Shou-jen that he averted gieat calamitv and 
was ready to work unto death ” (Henke The 
Philosophy oCWang Yang-ming) 

The contempoiaiv statement of the 
qualifications of a Almg celebrity thus 
opens up the normal disquiet to which 
China was a victim e\en undei her indigen- 
ous rulers Similarl}’- under the Han dy- 
nasty (B C 202 — A D 190) also, rendeied 
illustrious thiough the powerful Wu-ti 
(B C 140—87), China never maintained 
her integrity for more than tu o successive 
generations And the still earlier Chou 
peiiod ( B C 1122-255 ), duiing 
which flouiished Laotsze (c B C 604) 
and Confucius (B C 551-479), was the 
period of feudalistic disintegration, of 
innumerable regicides, of baronial wais, 
and raids of Huns, Scythians or Tartais 
and of the aborigmal hill tribes It was 
the epoch of fifty, sixty, seventy-five, and 
even one hundred and twenty five lesser 
Chinas maintaining their sovereignty 
alongside of one another 

The unrest and turmoil of the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth centuries B C , found 
adequate expression in the verses of the 
period. Some of these weie collected by 
Confucius in his “She-kmg” (The Book of 
Poetry) 

In Part I, Book X, Ode VIII, the soldiers 
are describing the sufferings of the parents 
as they aie called to the front and are 
eager to return to peaceful agriculture 

“Stih-suh go the feathers of the wild geese, 

As they settle on the bushy oaks 

The king’s affairs must not be slackly dis- 
charged, 

And so we cannot plant our sacrificial millet 

and millet 

What will our parents have to rely on ’ 

0 thou distant and azure Heaven i 

When shall we be in our place again ? 


When shall (oui seivicc) have an end 

(Lcggt’s tianskition) 

In Part II, Book \ HI, Ode X,the soldieis 
are complaining that the kingdom is scaiid 
and scorched like the ■Vegetable woild, 
burnt vellow and then ncaiK black 

“Everj' plant is jdlow , 

Ev ery da\ v\ t m irdi 
Ever3' man is moving about, 

Doing service m some quaitei of the kingdom 
Eveiy plant is purple , 

Evei3 man is tom horn his wite 

Alas loi us cmploved on these evjieditions 

How aie we alone de dt with as it weweie 

not men ’ 

We are not ihinoceioses, we nie not tigeis 
To be kept in these elesolate wilds 
Alas foi us cmploved on these expeditions 
Morning and night w c hav e no leisure ’ 

This is the story of China nndei the 
Chinese China came undei .in alleged 
foreignrule duiing tvv o ]ici lods ol her histoi \ , 
(1) the Mongol ( 12bO-llU)S ) and (2) the 
Manchu (1644-1912 ) Both these pciiods 
were, as usual, niaiked b} intngues, cons- 
piracies, civ il vv’ars .md lev olutions Some 
of these were led In seeiet societies, a Itvv 
by individual gcncials and govtinois, and 
otheis by Mohammedans 

II The Lo(,ic of titi Fisir 

Disruption is then the noim in thchistoiv 
of Chinese politics As with the Hoh 
Roman Empiiein Euiopc and the Moghul 
Empiie in India, in China also the cle 
facto independence ol the Piovinees 
and the foimal vassals w.is nevei 
regal ded as inconsistent with the dc 
jute impeiiuni ol the hwaugti, sana- 
bhatima oi “woikl-soveieign” Besides, 
anaichic periods of complete disintegi <ition 
extending sometimes ovei centuues, duung 
Wfhich no one dvnastv enjovedeven nomi- 
nal hegemon} ovei the rest, mteivcned 
between the fall of one and the i ise of an- 
othei mighty Powei 

China, like India, is, in Rcal-pohiil, a 
geographical expression It is a “pluial- 
istic universe,” in spite of the “fundamental 
unity” of cultuial “ideals” peivading the 
entile area China is one country only in 
the sense in which Europe is one But 
neither in ancient and mediaeval ages noi 
in modern times has it been possilffc to 
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postulate the “unity of Eui ope” for puipos- 
es of inteinational politics The “unity 
of China” and the “unity of India” aic 
equally unieal teims in the diplomatic 
histoiy of Ask# There ha\e been mainr 
Chinas and nianj^ Indias at the same time 
duiing almost e\ci3 ecntui^- 

Disiupti\ e tendencies aie not, howevei, 
specifitall} oiicntal chaiacteristics The 
“confusions and ie\olutions of govern- 
ments” dcsciibcd by Antlioiu Aseliam of 
the English Civil Wai pciiod have not been 
less raaiked leatuies of the Occident than 
of the Oiient 

The Impel lal dv nasties of China, whether 
indigenous oi toieign, have not indeed 
been long-liv cd But vvheie on taiLh have 
the luhng houses had greatei longevity 
than in China ’ The lioundaiies of the 
Chinese empiic as well as the teintoiial 
limits of the Icssei Chinas have changed 
cveiv now and then But have not the cv- 
tent and aiea of kingdoms, eitv -states, 
duchies, and maikgiaiates of Euiope exhi- 
bited the same kaleidoscopic diaiaetei ^ 
iheie have been anai clues, coiispiiacies, 
intiigues, and legicides in China , bat 
vvhcie has mankind known continuous 
peaceful anv length of time ’ 

The following ]nctiue of the Roman em- 
piic IS hiimslied bv an anti-inonaichist in 
Hngelbcit’s Uc ct Vine RomcUii Im- 

pel ii{l 11523 ) 

“The Pom in ciiipin. \v is uiil is ilwavs 
tiiniblcd In v\ irs iml iLbcllions liatdlv evci 
wcic tile ealss ol lilt teiiipk ol laiius shut the 
gic.iiei naiiiljti ot Pom in tiiipcrors have died 
viokiit deaths ind tlie Rom ui enipiie has hceii 
the cause latliei ot disoitki thin ol peace ’’ 

(Wool! Btii talus) 

This IS 4111 aecuiate pietuie ot c\ciy 
peiiod of Euiopcan Instoiv It is true as 
much ot klaeliKivellian ItaK as of Geimany 
dming the Thu tv 3e4iib’ W 4I1 It suggests 
the Xapoleonie eia 4is evactlv as the gieat 
aitiiiigeddon iiiituitcd b\ Kaisei Williamll 

China IS thus not the only country 01 
continent vvlieie revolutions and changes 
of tuleis have been pleiititul as bkackbeiiies 
The phenomenon of stable equihbiium has 
nevei been experienced bv man eithci in the 
East 01 in the West Ilie political ecntie 
ot gravitv has been alvv av s on the mov e 


tiom organism to organism, fiom class to 
class, leading to the subversion of the old 
and the iinging in of the new 

Revolutions constitute the asseition of 
new stronger foices, and all history is the 
document of these assertions The lecord 
of human achievements m the political 
spheie IS the illustration ot but one logic 
This is what in Hindu political philo- 
soph}^ is called mathya-i 7 yaya or the “logic 
ot the fish ” Laigei fishes swallow up the 
smallei, the stiongei oveipow’’er the 
vv'eaker This “stiuggle foi existence” is the 
law of the “state of nature” as described by 
Spinoza and Hobbes, or Nairn prozess as 
Gumplowicz calls it in Der Rassenkampf 

The operation ot the logic of the fish is 
“the golden lule,” “the simple plan,” ob- 
sei V able in all oiganic relations China has 
been no exception to the universal sway 
of the cosmic doctiine of might and the 
sui vwal ot the fittest 

III Aciiievemlx'Ts vnd Failures 

OF THE MaNCHUS 

In Young China’s teiminology the anti- 
Alanchu levmlution of Septembei 1911 , has 
been chaiacteiised as anti-foreign But, 
weic the Chinese ically a subject lace under 
the Alancbus To be more general, we 
ma\ even ask the cjuestion “Were the 
Mongols and Manchus foreigners in 
China 

If the Mongols and the Alanchus are to 
be ticated as aliens and foreign usurpeis, 
cvciy othei Impeiial dj nasty would 
have to be called almost ccjually foieign 
Etiinologicaliy speaking, nearly eveiy 
“national” dj nasty ot China had more 
01 less an intei mixture of non-Chmese 
blood The old civilization of the Chinese 
vv as built up by people who had come from 
outside, VIZ , tiom the north-west, and 
were thus aliens in China The influx of 
nevY-comeis, generically known as Tartars 
(ot various denominations), from the noith 
and north-west, and the assimilation of 
aborigines and hill tiib^, especially in 
the south and south-west, have nevet 
ceased in Chinese histoiy The continent 
ot China is a genuine museum of humanity, 
and has been a leal melting-pot of races 
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“Foreign” influence has thus to be detected 
in every epoch of Chinese cultuie 

Where indeed on eaith is to be found an 
alleged pure i ace with its institutions and 
ideals untouched by extianeous laces? In 
this respect Chma does not diffei at all 
from England, France, Geimany, India, 
the United States oi any other countiy of 
the ancient and modern wot Id If foieign 
influence in blood, language, or ideas of 
life IS to be regarded as an instance of 
foreign subjection, no lace of men has 
ever been leally fiee The diveisity of 
races in China has undoubtedly led to the 
transfei of political hegemony fiom house 
to house and province to pi ounce But 
this IS exactly what has happened, fot 
instance, in Germany, the land of heteio- 
geneous peoples And yet in Geinian}, as 
Bryce remarks in “The Holy Roman 
Empire”, the diversity was “not greatei 
than in France, where intruding Fi anks, 
Goths, Burgundians, and Northmen arc 
mingled with piimitive Kelts and Bascjues, 
nor so great as in Spain oi Italy or 
Britain ” 

It IS tiue that the Mongols and the 
Manchus came into China from outside 
But it IS also tiue that they nevei lelt 
China again “homewaid bound” They 
did not enter China to exploit it in the 
economic or cultuial inteiests of anothei 
land, an alien mother-country They did 
not regard China as their “colony”, but 
made it their patrie, or Vaterland, the 
centre of all their affections and di earns, 
their own, their “native land” They lived 
and worked only to make China the leal 
“middle kingdom” of the world Then sole 
ambition consisted in caiving out foi 
China “a place in the Sun” 

The Mongols and the Manchus did not 
come to impose any foieign customs and 
Jaws upon the “natives” but became pait 
and parcel of the indigenous social life 
They assimilated themselves in every 
possible way to the manneis, supeistitions, 
prejudices, and sentiments that already 
existed among the people Heie, as in 
many other instances in woild-history, 
“captive Greece captured Rome ” 

We do not, therefore, hear of a so-called 
Mongol or Manchu culture in China The 


Mongol and the IManthu peiiods ha\c been 
like othci peiiods, but tuo links in a glow- 
ing chain of the same Chinese cu ili/ation 
In language, liteialuie, the hue aits, philo- 
sophy, or leligion, these jifiiods do not le- 
piesent any hiatus between the pi cetd mg 
and the s tcceeding ages, except what is in- 
ecitable in a continuous exoliition The 
same Lao-tS7e, the same Conlticius, the 
same Buddha, that had goieined Chinese 
life undei the mightx' Tangs and the Inilli- 
ant Sungs, goxeinccl Chinese hie iindei the 
Alongols and the Nlanchus <dso 

Did the Chinese undei the so-called 
foieign luleis suftci anything like the 
Spanish inquisitions, oi the anti-Jew ish 
“pogioms” associated with such Russian 
cities as Kishincll, Kovno, Vilnn, oi Kiev 
Could any Chinese justK ci_\ to Ins conn adc 
as the Russian Jew could lament to Ins, 
in the language ot Nlax Wcbci ’ — “Is it 
not m Eg^rpt still and undei Phaiaoh’s 
hand that we live Oi, could a jnctiue 
like the followung in icgaid to the 
Romanoft icgime be cfdlcd up about the 
Mongol and the Manchu adnnmstintions''’ 

“Egcqit oiiK a me tli, and Russia nal, 

Egj-pt a kgend, Russia t\iant to da\ " 

Weiethe autochthonous men and women 
of China tieatcd by the hlongol and the 
Alanchu lulers as meie hcweis of w’ood and 
diaweis of wmtei ? Weie they ajipomted 
only to the suboidinate posts and eleiieal 
offices as but second fiddles to the “sujie- 
riois” impoited horn the ruling laces’ 
The questions must be answoied in the 
emphatic negative 

Thehistoiy of the Chinese admmisti atn e 
system does not, as a 1 ule, fuinish instan- 
ces of the “coloui-bai” m juiblic olhees, 
whethei in the village seicice oi m Council 
woik Appointments to gov eminent posts 
in Impel lal China had been made on the 
results of public examinations since Han 
times (B C 29) These sei vice legulations 
weiegenei ally kept up In the Mongols, 
though put in abej ance 'foi a short tune 
by some of the degenerates The system- 
was maintained throughout by the'” Nlan- 
chus Impaitiality and fair play w'eie thus 
erisuied The highest officials in the army, 
the ministry, the education department, 
and piovincial civil service came in this 
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way as much fiom the childien of the soil 
as fiom the natuialized new-comeis 
Examination sifted the fit fiom the unfit 
without lace-piejudice Besides, the five 
honoiific titles* of nobility, viz , duke, 
count, viscount, baion, and baronet, were 
confeiied without distinction on the Man- 
chus, Mongols and the Chinese What 
gieatei facilities foi self-development oi 
oppoi tunities to nuituie then genius 
along lines of advance had the Chinese 
obtained, say, during the golden age of the 
Hans oi of the Tangs ^ 

Of couise, as the Mongols and the 
Manchus settled down in China, the 
Chinese found in them ftesh competitois 
foi the loaves and fishes Then field of 
ambition was cncumsciibed to that ex- 
tent But these competitois wcie then no 
longei hlongols oi Manchus but as good 
Chinese as the oiiginal inhabitants could 
possibU be 

Signs of foteign subjection aie not want- 
ing, howe\ ei , to indicate that China was 
a conquered country duiing the two 
periods 

In 1289 Kubla Khan, the gieat Mon- 
gol, issued an oidinance to disatm the en- 
tile Chinese population The measuie 
must ha\e been a tempoiaiy political 
necessity, Init it did not succeed And in 
view of the fact that the Mongols -ueie 
making themsebes Chinese in all lespects, 
the legulation cannot be taken exclusively 
as the matk of “alien” domination It was 
moie the tcianny of an oligaichj'’ than 
coeicion by a foieigner 

The Manchu cmpeiois stationed garii- 
soiis of hlanchu soldieis at Peking and at 
se\ cn oi eight othei important cities of the 
empiie Ihese Manchu “colonies”, how- 
soe\ei small they might be in sue, weie 
alwars detested by the Chinese But to 
a ceitain extent tliev should be i eg aided 
lathei as the “praetorian guards” of 
all despots than specifically as the visible 
embodiments of a foreign lule Taking all 
other ciicumstances into consideiation, 
the Manchu gaiiisons must be treated 
as essentially distinct in character from 
the French ainn and nary in Indo-Chma 
since 1885 and the Japanese aimy and 
nar} in Koica since 1910 


Another fact of Chinese subjection to the 
Manchus is universally known It is the 
cjueue oi “pig-tail” at the back of the head 
with the front clean shaved The Chinese 
never tolerated it and always smarted 
under the compulsion to keep it It was 
howevei really a “fashion” with the men 
of light and leading among the Manchus 
themselves But as it was abhorrent to 
the taste and sentiment of the Chinese, the 
imposition of the Manchu style must be 
regarded as sheer despotism But, here, 
again, should it be called the tyranny of a 
foreigner, or rather the bigotry and arbi- 
trary rule of an English Charles II in Eng- 
land or a French Louis XIY in France or 
the Russian Czars in Russia 

An interesting parallel to the Mongol 
and Manchu periods can be furnished from 
the history of India The Mohammedan 
(the so-called Pathan, 1206-1526 , and 
Moghul, 1526-1764) regime in India is 
similar to that of the Mongols and 
Manchus in China, because the first Moham- 
medans came into India as conquerors 
But though they have maintained their 
religious antithesis practically intact, 
there has been ultimately a great rajaprocAe- 
ment between the Hindus and the Moham- 
medans in language, music, painting, archi- 
tectuie, folk customs, etiquette, and phases 
of social life 

In political and military affairs the dis- 
tinction between the original inhabitants 
of India and the new-comers (and the con- 
verts to the new faith) was all but obliter- 
ated Hindu finance ministers were at the 
head of the Impel lal treasury of the Great 
Moghul The land revenue of the Moham- 
medan empire was organized by Hindu 
statesmen Hindus w'ere appointed equal- 
ly woth Mohammedans as governors of 
the prorinces The highest commissions 
in the army also were conferred on Hindus 
Hindu commanders were tivisted with 
Mohammedan troops against Moham- 
medan princes and governors Expert 
Hindu chiefs were despatched to put down 
the revolts of Mohammedan generals and 
viceroys 

The “Pathan” (Mohammedan) provin- 
ces of Bengal m the east and the Deccan 
in the south weie annexed to the Moghul 
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(MoEammedan) territory with the help of 
Hindu soldieis and generals The empeior 
Jahangir (1605-27) sent the Hindus, Rao 
Ratan and Raj Singh, even against his own 
son Shah Jahan when he was a rebel 
(1623-25) Similarly the Hindu comman- 
ders Pahar Singh, Badal Singh and otheis 
were appointed by the emperor Shah Jahan 
(1628-58) along with Prince Aurangzib to 
take chaige of the expeditionaiy foice 
against Balkh and Badaksan (m Cential 
Asia) Hindus thus co-opeiated with 
Mohammedans in the Impel lal attempt 
(1646-47) to found a Gieater India In 
the wars against the Persian Mohamme- 
dans, also, 111 Afghanistan, the buffei 
between India and Peisia, the Moghuls 
and the Hindus fought shoulder to 
shouldei (1648-53) for the expansion of 
their common Motheiland 

The wars of Mediaeval India were thus 
neithei racial noi religious, but fundamen- 
tally territorial or provincial Hindus 
and Mohammedans on one side could thus 
be arrayed agamst Hindus and Moham- 
medans on the other There was genuine 
identity of pohtical and economic inteiests, 
so far as the “local” units were concerned 

Mohammedan rule in India was in no 
respects the “government of one people by 
another” It was not an alien rule like 
that of the Hohenstaufens, and latei of the 
Habsbuigs, in Italy, or of the French in 
Indo-China, or of the Americans m the 
Philippines The rule of the Mongols and 
the Manchus in China was likewise not a 
foreign rule 

Besides, from the standpoint of national 
glory, the Mongol and the Manchu legimes 
weie not behind the Han, the Tang, and 
the Ming The Chinese can be as proud ol 
their country’s achievements during these 
periods of alleged “foreign” rule as during 
the others 

Kubla, the Grand Mongol, developed 
the material resources of China, deepened 
the Great Canal, patronized letters and 
faiths, and was in ev ery w ay one of the 
best “enlightened despots” of the eighteenth 
century European type Fuithei, it was 
under him that inl2M a Chinese “armada” 
was on the point of making Japan an 


again, through him and his feudatoiics ill 
Central Asia and Russia that the Chinese 
had the credit of extending the western 
fiontieis of Asia into the \ei\ hcait o^ 
Europe, as far as the Caipathian kloiin- 
tains This Mongol-Chinese empiic was 
the medium through w hieh Europeans got 
gunpowder, the maiinei’s compass and the 
art of printing 

And the lattei-day degeneiaey of the 
Manchus must not blind one to the fact 
that duiing at least the hist centuu andji 
half of then lule down to Kicn-lung (1735- 
96) then recoids both in wai and peace 
could vie with those ol the ‘ ‘Augustan age’ ’ 
of Chinese culture lepresented by the 1 angs 
and the Sungs Kanghi (1661-1722), the 
second empeioi ol this House, suppie-ssed 
lebelhons, annexed Tuikcstan and Tibet 
to the empiie, intioduced social lef onus, 
and piomoted sciences and aits It was 
his humanitarian legislation that put a 
stop to the tiaditional “saciifice” ol 
women in the tombs of the aiistociats lie 
also attempted, with pailial success, the 
suppression ol “loot-binding” among 
Chinese women Ihe monumental IhciiO' 
nary ol the Chinese language and Bnc\ do- 
paedia of Chinese cultuic owe then oiigin 
to his patronage 

Kanghi w’-as altogethei the peei ol 
China’s greatest and the woild’s most 
distinguished sovereigns In intnnsic incut 
he was gieater than any of the Alings And 
the China of his daj'S could, like Indni 
under his contemporaij Auiang/ib the 
Great Moghul (1658-1707) as desciihed 
by Bernier, the Fiench tnuellci, stand 
honorable compaiison with the Euiope 
dominated by Louis XI\ (L6G1-1713), /e 
grand monarque, of France 

To undei stand the Asia ol the 
seventeenth centuiy in the backgi ound of 
contemporaiy Europe it is necessary to 
forget the nineteenth centuiy and lecent 
developments in governmental theories and 
institutions as well as in material science 
and general cultuie The public and ])ii- 
vate morals of the English people dui mg 
the age of Kanghi aic thus described by 
Macaula} “Then came those da\ s ne\ ei 
to be recalled without a blush, the da\ s oi 
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without love, of dwarfish talents and 
gigantic vices, the paiadise ot coldheaits 
and nanow minds, the golden age of the 
cowaid, the bigot and the slave The king 
cringed to his rival that he might ti ample 
on his people, sank into a viceioy of France, 
and pocketed, with complacent infamy, her 
degiading insult and hei more degrading 
gold The caresses of hai lots and the jests 
of buffoons legulatedthc policy 'of the state 
The Government had just ability enough 
to deceive and )ust religion enough to 
persecute ” 

And in France Louis XIV’s dictum 
was “I am the State” He earned this 
absolutism to its fuitlicst losical conse- 
quence both m home and foreign policies 
He led aggressive wais against the 
Netheilands and the Gciman states, and 
biought about the Wax of the Spanish 
Succession Ilistavation was aibitiaiy 
He suppiesscd the iruguenots Nationaliti , 
rights of the people, fieedom of conscience 
W'cic things unknowm in Euiopc 

It is in the light of these facts of Occi- 
dental histoiy that modern students of 
political science ought to lead the Asian 
achievements of the time Internecine 
warfare, raids of militaij’’ adventureis, and 
tcligious peiseciition weie not more lam- 
pant m China oi in India than m Euiopc 
The conception ol ciiil and lehgious liberty 
wais not moic highh developed among the 
subjects ot the Hapsbuig empciois than 
among the peoples of Asia The Manchu 
legime can thus easih bcai the ciitical 
examination of Corapaiatiie Histoij^ 

Aloicovei, the decay of the later 
IManchus is not a phenomenon special to 
this House The mighti Tangs had not 
been might} toi long, nor had the “nation- 
alist” Alings been wieldeis of sticngth for 
ail} length ot time Similar!} the Manchus 
failed ]>ut to piodiite alcgionof Kanghi the 
Gieats In Euiope alsonot eier} monarch 
has been a Caesai or a Chailemagne 

IV Till Cni\i>L IIlrodoh s UN TiiK 
L vw ui' Rlioli iioxs 

To what, then, is the passing of the 
Manchus due ’ We ha\e to detect heie 
the same causes as led to the decline and 
fall ot the “national” Houses of China 


The revolution of 1911 does not differ from 
those of the previous ages in any significant 
sense except that this was initiated, if not 
conducted, by intellectuals like Kang Yu- 
w'-ei. Sun Yat-sen, and Liang Chi-chao 

The fundamental reason of revolutions 
in China, the land of perpetual insurrec- 
tions and civil wais, IS not far to seek 
It is as univeisal as humanity itself It is 
akin in chaiacter to the foices that down 
to the epoch of the French revolution kept 
Europe in eternal strife whether through 
dynastic ambitions or coriupt administra- 
tions It IS essentially what Polybius 
ti aces in the links oi tiansitions between 
the “noimal” and the “abnormal” in his 
“c} clc of the foims of government ” 

The same Polybian dictum is stated by 
S/je Ma-chien (B C 90), the Herodotus of 
China, in his chaptei on the closing period 
of the Han d} nasty “At length under lax 
laws, as the historiangoes on, the wealthy 
began to use their iiches for evil pm poses of 
pride and selt-aggrandisement and oppres- 
sion of the weak Membeis of the Imperial 
family received giants of land, while 
fiom the highest to the lowest, every one 
vied with his neighboui in lavishing money 
on houses, and appointments, and apparel, 
although beyond the limit of his means. 
Such IS the evei lasting law of the sequence 
of piospeiity and decay ” 

The foundei of the Manchu dynasty, 
also, in his inaugural proclamation (1644<) 
boie testimony to the leal causes of 
Chinese i evolutions Said he 

“The Mings haiirg become corrupt, rebels 
rose ei eiyivheie and oppressed the people China 
being without goierument, I, faithful to the 
bentticent traditions ol my family, have des- 
tioyed its oppiessors, saied its people, after 
w Inch, yielding to the xim\ ersal request, I have 
fixed the seat of the empire at Peking Crowned 
with the blessings of Heaven, I announce that 
I hai e ascended the throne I beg respect- 
iully that Ileaxen and Eaith may aid me to 
remo\e the misfortunes of my country ” 

The Manchus conquered China at the 
im itation of the Chinese geneial \Vu San- 
kw^ei The complete subjugation was 
effected wnth Alanchu aimies but under 
Chinese generals The Manchu conquest 
w'as thus almosta “national” undertaking 
The foundei of the Manchus was, like ths 
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Buddhist beggai who had oveithiowu the 
last Mongol, a real Fu^ayatara,“deliverei” 
or political Messiah. He began by calling 
China “my countiy” He came to remove 
its “misfortunes”, and could thus sincerely 
issue the proclamation as a genuine 
“Chinese” patriot 

The Manchu dynasty was, therefore, as 
“legitimate” in origin as the Ming Noi 
had the Han dynasty any more valid claims 
Its founder is described by Du Halde as “a 
pnvate soldier who became a freebooter 
and captain of a troop of vagabonds ” 


Like the founder of all other Imperial 
dynasties, Shoonchi (1644-Gl) was in 
reality putting an end to the “state of 
natuie”, which, accoiding to the gieat 
Chinese philosopher Moh*^ fi (B C 500* 
420^), IS, as Suh Hu points out in the 
Development of Logical Method in Ancient 
China, an “anarchy of buds and beasts”. 
He suppiessed the opeiation of matsya- 
nyaya or the “logic of the fish”, and “uni- 
fied the people’s diversified notions of \\ hat 
IS right”. 


SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION IN INDIA 
By Lajpat Rai 

I. 


The Relations of the Sexes 

T he sex relation is the most important 
of all human relations It is the 
foundation of society Maniage, 
which regulates thatielation, thus becomes 
the most impoitant of all social institu- 
tions It IS the foundation of family life, 
which in its turn is the pivot round which 
society revolves The sex lelation is 
receiving a great deal of attention at 
the hands of the modem scientific woild 
It supplies a theme for more than half of 
the total output of literature and art It 
rules supreme in prose, poetiy, fiction, 
drama, sociology, philosophy and all 
the cognate subjects Laige and elabofete 
treatises, written by some of the best 
authorities in the social sciences (including 
the medical) dealing with the sex pioblem 
from every conceivable point of view, aie 
multiplying Some of them furnish the 
most illuminating reading on the subject 
The question is so impoitant and so fai- 
reaching in its consequences to humanity 
at large, and to communities, that neither 
individuals nor nations can neglect it 
except at the peiil of their efiiciency 

The religious literatures of the world, 
the codes of the difierent nations orove 


how important the question has been at 
all times, in all countries and undci all 
cii cum stances The pimiitive man attached 
as much impoitance to it as his cultuied 
bi other did lalci and as the modem man 
does now No lawgivci could ignoic or 
neglect it Moses, Christ and Mohamed 
paid as much attention to it as Manu, 
Confucius and Zarathustia did The 
“Code Justinian” deals with it, and so 
does the “Code Napoleon” 

It IS the phase of life in the handling of 
which the world has shown that v arict\ of 
pomt of view, which is at once the beautj' 
and the cuise of this woild of oiiis No tw o 
nations evei took the same \ lew of the sex 
relations In no two countries weic the 
laws of maiiiage the same In no two 
centuiies in the same country wms the 
sex morality the same 

A caieful study of the ethical histoiy of 
the woild pi oves that ethical and moial 
standards have vaiied with time, place and 
circumstances There has been no such thing 
as a univeisal code of morality The lules 
of morality, especially those falling under 
the head of sex-morality, have been difierent 
and are difierent, in difierent countries and 
communities Thev are sometimes difierent 
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m the yanoiis internal social groups of one 
and the same community That they have 
been difierent in different times has been 
established beyond a shadow of doubt 
Every age and every community has 
surrounded its own code of moi ality with 
a halo of sanctity Yet the succeeding 
generations had no scruples to tear down 
the old edifice and build a new one in its 
stead Sometimes they have done it bj’- a 
process of amplification , at otheis by quiet 
modification, so that to-day we aie inclined 
to think that the progressiveness of a nation 
or community is revealed by the frequency 
of the changes that have taken place in its 
standaids and ideals and lules of moiality 
Fixity of moial values for any gieat length 
of time is evidence of stagnation lathei 
than of ptogiess A boast that otn moral 
standards are the same to-day as they 
were three thousand y eats ago is a sign of 
senility 

“Moiality,” says Havelock Ellis, “is 
fundamentally custom, the moies of a 
people It IS a body of conduct which is in 
constant motion, with an exalted advance- 
guard which lew can keep up with and 
a debased real -guard In the substantial 
and central sense, moiahty means the 
conduct of the mam body of the commu- 
nity ” “The collective conscience m the 
shape of moral piccepts, lays down the 
con\ entional code which must be open to 
change,” says anothci gieat nritei The 
dneisity of moral codes among difteient 
nations and at different stages of civiliza- 
tion proves that no moial piecepts can be 
accepted as permanently unalteiable Of 
course, e\eiy nation consideis its own code 
and Its piactices moially supeiioi, if not 
peifcct Other nations are looked down 
upon Iw the measuie of one’s own national 
standaids A Euiopean Chiistian commg 
to the East \eiy solemnly deplores the 
loose moiahtj of the Hindus, Moslems and 
Buddhists, of the Chinese and the Japanese 
Judging them by his own standards, he 
calls them names— barbarians, half-cuilized, 
uncivilized, piimitive, immoral, et ceteia 

A Hindu or a IMussalman coming to 
Europe is shocked at the immoi ality of the 
white man The fact is that the one is perh aps 
as much moral or immoral as the other. 

3 


A pious Christian feels highly indignant at 
what he considers the oigies of Tantnc 
piactices in India As a mattei of fact the 
vast bulk of the Indians know nothing of 
them oi about them The Chiistian critic 
fishes them out, either by laboiious study 
of the Tantnc hteiature, or by clever cross- 
examination of his native seivants, who, 
in then tiiin, hare used the amplifying 
process on what they have heard as stories 
The Hindu or the Mohamedan visitor to 
Europe and Ameiica feels that the worst 
oigiesof Tan trie practices fall into the shade 
in comparison with what goes on in the 
all-night-clubs and other pleasure resorts of 
Pans, Berlin, London and New York 
Simikulv, a Japanese when lectured on the 
shocking immoialitr of an institution like 
the YoshiWcira of Tokio may well retort 
that the Yoshiw ara is a much more moral 
institution than many nursing homes, and 
massage and bath parlours of London and 
New Tork 

When an onental enters into a close 
study of sex conditions in Europe and 
America and hears it stated, on what 
appears to be unimpeachable authority, 
that between 75 and 90 per cent of the 
population of certain cities of these con- 
tinents suffer or have suffered at one time 
oi another, from venereal diseases, he 
begins to consider that compared with 
this the conditions in the Orient are those 
of bliss He forgets, however, that while 
perhaps venereal diseases are not so 
rampant in the Orient as m the Occident, 
the other conditions of social life there are 
so unnatural and unsocial as to make life 
a hell, a thing to be despised rather than 
praised The truth is that all judgments 
upon the moi ality of nations, other than 
oui own, are, oftener than not, the result 
of prejudice, ignorance and conceit We 
judge otheis by oui standards, without 
the guarantee of our standards being the 
best and the most reasonable 

The history of the Hindus shows that 
the ideas of sexual morality prevailing 
at the time of the Mahabharata were 
in all probability somewhat different from 
those that were current m Yedic times , 
as they certainly are different from 
what subsequently developed first under 
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BraEmanic and then Moslem influences 
The mere mention of the manner in which 
the great body of the Pandus and many 
other Epic heroes were ushered into exis- 
tence would shock the sense of decency 
of a modem Hindu, man or woman 
How deeply does a Hindu flush with indig- 
nation and shame when listening to the 
stories of loose sex relationships men- 
tioned in the Puranas Serious efloits are 
put forth to explain away then apparent 
meanmg by a “series of esoteric interpreta- 
tions that are read into them ” I do not 
say that all the stones are historical facts 
or that they are true narrations of facts as 
they happened , noi can any one ignoie the 
manifest symbolism that underlies at least 
some of them Yet, after all has been said, 
it cannot be denied that these stories re- 
present the ideas of morality that weie 
current at the time when they weie com- 
posed It should at the same time by 
no means be forgotten that from hoaiy 
antiqmty the race consciousness of the 
Hmdu has rightly taken joyous pride in 
the ideal of the single-minded devotion of 
husband and wife to each other, even after 
the death of one of the two, as embodied 
m the stones of Shiva and Sati, Savitii 
and Satyavan, Nala and Damayanti, 
Vasishtha and Arundhati, and Sita and 
Rama 

I have dilated on this point at such 
length because I want to impress upon my 
countrymen that, whether looked at from 
the fundamental or from the historical point 
of view, there is nothmg unnatural or shame- 
ful m our revising our ideas of sex morality 
much less in discussing what changes are 
needed in our marriage laws By our 
attacks on the abominable institution of 
child-marnage, by our championing the 
right of the widow to remarry, by the 
insistence with which the social reformers 
have been running down polygamy and by 
the hah-heaited and timid acknowledg- 
ment which we have accorded to the right 
of the parties to make their own choice of 
their mates, we have practically admitted 
the necessity of a revision of our ideas 
about the institution of marriage The 
influences that have so far moulded our 
opinions on the subject are partly religious 


and partly social The glaiing injustice 
of the situation 'v^hich allowed a plurality 
of wives to the same man, had its share 
in moulding oui opinion Theie can be 
no manner of doubt t&at the existing 
inequalities between the lights of men and 
women, in the matter of mariiage, 
sanctioned by law and custom, Hindu and 
Muhammadan, are indefensible All efibrts 
made to lemoveor at least lessen them must 
theiefore be commended What the social 
reformer has theiefore so fai attempted or 
achieved, deserves praise But henceforth 
oui attempts at social lefoim should be 
based on a fundamental scientific study of 
the subject of sex relations 

What we need is an independent study 
of principles and an independent application 
of them to our life Blind imitation of 
what IS going on in Europe and Amci ica 
would be as detrimental to progress as a 
blind acceptance of the notion that the 
Christian morality of marriage is the last 
word on the subject 

A scientific study of the w hole question 
may reveal that there IS much in oui own 
customs that is worthy of being preserved 
or revived, as that there is much in the 
convention of Christian morahtj that 
deserves to be condemned and rejected 
The whole question should be investigated 
on its merits, without any bias But this 
last is more easily said than done There are 
certain prejudices and biases wdiicli one has 
inherited, which are rooted deep down in 
his nature, which he has drunk wuth his 
mother’s milk, which are part and parcel 
of his constrtutron To tin ow^ them aw ay 
and to divest one’s self of them by force 
of will IS not impossible, but extiemelj' 
difficult This IS a feat which can be 
achieved by very few These “very few” 
must be the van guard of the army of 
reform and reconstruction 

Social life in India must be reconstructed 
on a scientific basis The struggle wull be 
long and tiresome, but it must be laced by 
those who realise the importance of the 
issue The pioneers will, as usual, be hunted 
down, denounced and attacked vehement- 
ly. But though wounded and lacerated, 
they must not falter They must speak 
the truth and lead their countrvmen on to 
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the paths of piogiess Petsonally I lay no 
claims to speak on the subject with 
authority I have not made a scientific 
study^ of it, nor do I possess the necessary 
qualifications fo? such a study With my 
numerous othei interests I have had no 
time even to make an exhaustive study of 
what has alieady been wiitten and said on 
the subject by persons competent to pio- 
nounce opinions and piopound theories 
What I am attempting in this paper is to 
draw the attention of my countrymen to 
the urgent necessity of a thorough investi- 
gation of the matter befoie public opinion 
clarifies and tendencies take root, which it 
may afteiwaids lequiie even gi eater labor 
to upioot With these prefatoij'- remarks 
I piopose to make a few obsei rations on 
the different points involved in the dis- 
cussion of the subject, leaving my leaders 
to pursue it in the pages of those authors 
who ha\e wiitten on it after a life-long 
study and who speak with the authoiity 
that IS attached to oiiginal thinking and 
scientific leseaich 

II 

The Position of Wohin in India 

Howevci much we may tiy to explain 
awa\ ugh facts, it cannot be denied 
that the position of w oman in India 
just now, and foi some time past, has 
been ven low , though it was highei m some 
past ages The women of India, Hindu or 
Muhammadan, foim a submciged class, 
though many ot them justlj wield gieat 
influence in the family ciicle and in society 
The generality of women have been gieatly 
depiessed and their uplift is as nccessaij'- 
both from the moial and social points of 
Mew' <is that ot the depiessed classes Yet 
I am afi aid I connot sw allow all the talk 
that goes on about the equality of men and 
w omen To me it seems that the people 
who talk of “equalitj ’’jicv se, lack exactness 
of thought and cxpiession Woman is 
w Oman and man is man To sa\ that both 
aie absoluteh equal in e\ety lespect is 
nonsense, pure and simple Win , woman 
is superior to man in se\ eral lespects No 
man can stand comparison with w oman in 
the latter’s capacitj to lo\e absolutely, 
disinterestedly, loftily, devotedly, to 


mother, to heal and cuie, to comfort and 
solace, to saciifice and gne, to efface herself 
and to suffer The stream of kindness and 
love that flows fiom her bosom, the 
creativeness that is her function in life, 
these alone put hei head and shoulders 
above man On the other hand, in his 
spirit of masterfulness, in his physical 
capacity to fight and to endure, in his 
ability to lule, to conquer nature and also 
his fellowmen, man is decidedly superior to 
woman 

In his collection of “Essays in War Time” 
(1917) Havelock Ellis devotes one essay to 
“The mental diffeiences of men and 
women” and notices the “contradictory 
and often extravagant opinions” that aie 
maintained on the subject Many assume 
that there are no mental differences 
between men and women, but there are 
otlieis for whom the mental supeiiority of 
man at every point is an unquestionable 
article of faith There aie others again 
who hold that “the predominance of men 
IS an accident, due to the influence of biute 
force , let the intelligence of w'-omen have 
free -play and the world will bestiaightened 
out ” He then proceeds to discuss the 
question on “a fairly sound and rational 
basis”, and says 

“At the outset there is one gieat fundamental 
fact always to be borne in mind , the diflerences 
of the sexes m physical organization That we 
may tei m the biological factor m determining 
the sexual mental diffeiences ^ strong body 
does not involxe a strong biain, nor a weak 
bodj a weak biain , but theie is still an mtimate 
connection betw^een the organization of the 
body gcneially and the organization of the 
biain, which may be regarded as an excessive 
assemblage of delegates from all parts of the 
body fundamental diffei ences 111 the organiza- 
tion of the body cannot fail to ini olve differences 
111 the nervous system gcneralh', and especially in 
that supieiiie collection of iierxous ganglia 
w Inch w e term the brain In this w ay the special 
adaptation of woman’s body to the excercise of 
iiiateinitj , with the presence of special organs 
and glands subserxient to that object, and 
without Bxiy mipoitant cqunalents in man’s 
body, cannot fail to affect the bi am It is not, 
WiC must reniembei, bj anj means altogether the 
exeicise of the maternal function xxhich causes 
the difference , the organs and aptitudes are 
equally present exen if the function is not 
exeicised, so that a w oman cannot make herself 
a man by refraining fioin child-bearmg ” 
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He considers the differences in the 
muscular systems of men and women also 
fundamental “Even in savages, among 
whom the women do most of the muscular 
work, they seldom or never exceed the 
men in stiength ” In civilmation, even 
under the influence of caieful athletic 
training, women are unable to compete 
musculaily with men, and it is a signi- 
ficant fact that on the variety stage there 
are few “strong women” 

Whatever the cause may be, the resulting 
difference is one which has a very real 
bearing on the mental distinction of men 
and women It is well ascertained that 
what we call “mental fatigue” expi esses 
itself physiologically in the same bodily 
manifestation as “muscular fatigue” He 
then proceeds to quote facts which have 
been ascertained by acompaiative study of 
figures supplied by the records of Insurance 
and Sick Benefit Societies and finds that 
women aie tiled out more easily than men 
and that consequently their woik is less 
valuable 

Discussing the greatei precocity of giils, 
he observes that precocity “is a quality of 
dubious viitue It is fiequently found, 
indeed, in men of the highest genius, but on 
the other hand it is found among animals 
and among savages, and is heie of no good 
augury In the compaiison of girls and boys, 
both as regards physical and mental 
qualities, it is constantly found that while 
the girls hold their own, and in many 
respects more than hold their own, with 
boys up to the age of fifteen oi sixteen, 
aftei that the girls lemain almost or quite 
stationaiy, while m the boys the curve of 
progress is contmued without mteirup- 
tion ” 

Discussing another aspect of the 
biological factor in the bearing of heredity 
on the question, Mr Ellis characteiizes the 
conviction of some men that women aie 
not fitted to exercise various social and 
political duties, and the conviction of some 
women that men aie a moially inferior 
sex, as absuid, foi they both rest on the 
assumption that women do not inheiit 
from their fathers, nor men from then 
mothers From the biological factor he 


descends to the histoiical factor a id 
obseives 

“We are pi one to believe that the particulai 
status of the sexes that pre\ ails among 
omselves coriesponds to S. uniiersal and 
unchangeable Older of things In reality this is 
fai from being the case It may, indeed, be truly 
said that there is no kind of social position, no 
sort of avocation, public oi domestic, among 
ouiselves, exclusively pertaining to one sex, 
which has not at some time or in some pait of 
the woild belonged to the opposite sex, and 
with the most excellent lesults ” 

He cites several examples, one of which 
IS woith lecitmgheie 

“In some paits of Africa a woman nc\ei 
touches a needle, that is man’s woik and a wife 
who can show a neglected rent in hei petticoat 
IS even considered to have a fair claim for a 
divoice ” 

He sums up his conclusions thus 

“When we attempt to siiivey and sum up all 
the variegated facts which science and practic il 
life aie slowly accumulating with refeience to 
the mental difleiences between men and women, 
we leacli two mam conclusions On the one 
hand theie is a fundamental equahtj of the 
sexes It would ceitainlj’- appear that women 
vary within a nai lower lange than men — that 
IS to say, that the two extremes of genius and 
idiocy are both more likely to show' themselves 
in men This implies that the pomeers m 
piogress are most likely to be men That indeed 
may be said to be a biological fact On the 
other hand, the mental diversity of men and 
women IS equally fundamental It is looted in 
organization The well-intentioned effoits ot 
many pioneeis in women’s movements to tieat 
men and women as identical, and, as it vveie, to 
force women into masculine moulds are both 
mischievous and useless TVomcn will aZu ax e ho 
different from men, mentally as xxcif a^ 
physically It is well for both sexes that it 
should be so It is owmg to these eliltei cnees 
that each sex can bring to the w oild’s w ork 
various aptitudes that the othei lacks It is 
owing to these diffeiences also that men and 
women have then endurmg charm for each 
other We cannot change them, and vve need 
not wish to ” 

The conclusions airiv ed at by Mr Ellis, 
who IS one of the greatest authorities on 
the question, are so manifestly sound and 
sensible as to seem conclusive I accept 
them for myself and commend them to 
the consideration of my fellow-countiymen 
I have made these lengthy quotations 
because I want my countrymen to avoid the 
mistakes which they aie likely to make if 
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they accept the identicalness of the sexes so 
often adyocated by the champions of 
woman’s lights That does not imply 
that I am in any way opposed to the 
women’s light tc? vote Yet it is important 
that social lefoimers should have a clear 
grasp of the fundamentals 


WheneYei asked about the relative 
positions of the sexes m India, I have 
alwaj s said that although now and m the 
centuries immediately pieceding the piesent 
the position of woman in India has been 
infeiior to man, it was not always so 
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iNlROnUCTION 

R epublics m ancnnt India ^ How fantas- 
tic ’ ‘Indicins are par excellence a leligioits 
people They never caied foi politics ' 
That IS the common belie! about India Wlieieas 
the official \ lew is that ‘Republican or Parhamen- 
taiy forms of goieinnient ueie neither desired 
noi known in India till after the Biitish Rule,”^ 
as a mattei o! fact India had hei own poli- 
tical philosopln , political systems and political 
mstitiitions at a time when the forcfatheis ot 
modem political philosophers were not yet born 
The Ilmdus attached lerj gieat importance 
to Political Science Kaiitilya dnided Science 
(knowledge) into four gioitps, assigning the 
highest pi ICC to Political Science which included 
Yalta (economics) and Danda-niti (politics, the 
Science of Go\cniment) The IMana^as thought 
Philosopln , Economics, and Politics exhausted 
all knowledge The School of Yiihaspati held 
that the onb thing woilh knowing was the 
Science ol Economics and Politics The School 
o! Usaiias went still iiuthcr and proclaimed that 
tlici c IS onh" one Science and that is Political 
Science 

E\idcntbv the Hindus held Political Science m 
■\cn high estimation The Mahabharata sa\s 
“All the foims oi public dut} aic lealisedin 
politics , all the ioims of sacraments are united 
in politics the whole human race takes pait m 
politics” [\Ibh S P 63-29] And Sukrawiites 
“Niti-sasti a (political science) is useful to all men 
and IS the iiicdns of the pieser\ation of human 
socict} It IS the spring of virtue, wealth, 
liappmcs^j, and sahation B} learning Political 
Science luleis can be \ictoiiou 9 o\ci foes and 
lowngand conciIiatoi\ towards subjects and 
become com ersant With the ait of statecraft” 
[Sukiamti, Cli I si S-13] Wheieas Kaman- 
tlaka said that ill ancient xiohtical thinkcis 
agree on this point that political science teaches 
the ruling-class how to acquire and maintain a 
teriitoi} 

As legards the schools of political thought we 

^ The Rowlatt “Sedition Committee'^ Report, 
G oi I publ, 191S, Cli 


have the most tiustworth 3 " opinion of Dr E W 
Thomas, who says “It is cleai that m, say, the 
fourth and the fifth centtti 3 q B C , the subject of 
103 ml policy [rajawtjf or statecraft] was a recog- 
nised topic The schools aie the Manavas, 
Barhaspat 3 ms, \usanasas, Ambliiyas (no 
doubt, of Taxila) and Paiasaras, and the indivi- 
duals Bharachaja, Yisalaksa, Pisuna, Kaunapa- 
danta, Yata\ 3 mdlii, and Bahudanti-putra ” [ A 
Bnliaspati Sutra Lc Museon, Mars, 1916 ] 
The opinions and theoiies of these Political 
Philosophers are ciuoted in contrast with 
Kautilya’s own theories, in the Arthasastra, 
wdiich IS the w^ork of Cliandiagupta’s Chancellor 
belonging to the fourth centur 3 " B C Later on 
their political ideas w ere popularised by Manu, 
Y 3 asa, Sukra, A ajna\ alky a, Kamandaka, 
Soinadeva, Nilakantlia, and othei mediaeval poli- 
tical thinkers down to the times of the use of 
Maharastia power whcnRamaclasa piopounded 
the political theories and Shivaji and the 
Peshwas made constitutions, wffiicli, m them- 
sehes, are mines of infoi matron for students of 
political institutions Political thinking was in 
piogiess up to the last days of thelSth century, 
in the boutli Indian States, seveial of these 
compaxatnety model n political treatises ha\ing 
rcceiitb been discoxeicd 

About the Political Science of the Hindus, 
Di F W Thomas has made a prophetic obser- 
nation “This Indian Science iiia 3 ’' claim, no 
oidinary place in the history of culture ” It is 
our belief, too, that it will eniicli Political 
Science and thrown more light on the subject 
which IS of such a Mtal importance to the hu- 
man race 

Ihc political ideas of Indian philosophers lead 
m the light of modem political science appear 
so modern that one might well be reluctant to 
beliex e that tlic 3 ^ w^eie propounded a centur} 
befoie Plato w as born, h\ the thinkers of a race 
winch IS considcied as ciitireh de\ oid of political 
genius or indiffeient to secular knowdedge, being 
absorbed in religious contemplation or metaph 3 ’’-* 
sical speculation 

But the fact is that thex" seem to lia\ e con- 
cened of all possible theories of Sovereignty-* 
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some of whicli are indeed very unique They 
did not hesitate even to admit that there was 
once upon a time Anarchy ^'wlien the people of 
tins world were tieniblmg through fear from 
all sides [Manu, VII 3 ] And men’s sense 
of justice haying been destroyed, ‘‘they laid 
hands on the property of others” and lived 
“lather in an anaicliic manner ” The authors 
of the Mahabharata further add that they had 
heard of “a people who lived without a lung 
and was perishing because men were devouring 
each othei like fishes ” [Mbh XII 59 lOff & 
67 4ff ] That “at first there was neither king 
nor kingdom noi Law, nor one to enforce the 
Law ” Therefore “they came together and 
made a compact (among themselves j to wit, 
a brawler, a bully, an adulterer and a thief 
should be made an outcast, declared an out- 
law ” [Mbh XII 65 67 17£f ] Tims, in the 
woidsofDr Thomas “the origin of royalty is 
the growth of wickedness and the necessity of 
chastisement, the virtue of which the Indian 
writers celebrate with real enthusiasm ” The 
growth of wickedness and abhorrence of the 
“state of nature” which gave rise to the so- 
called unhistorical “social contract,” also lead 
to Manu’s contract theory It is said that men 
were soon dissatisfied with the social conti act, so 
they made a political contract with “Manu”,the 
so-called Hindu patriaich They requested him to 
be their king , he was very leluctant to take 
upon himself the responsibility, and consented 
to take charge of the state affairs on their 
promising to pay him one tenth of then gram 
and certain other taxes This conti act with 
Manu was based on the clear understanding of 
mutual advantage and leciprocity “That 
relation is, in a word, trade, as is often candidly 
said, of so much moveable propel ty for so much 
protection ” [ E W Hopkins, J A 0 S XIII ] 

The earliest reference to a political contract 
between the ruler and the ruled is to be found in 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra which is a work of the 
first decade of the fouith century B C oi theie- 
about Kautitya says, when people got tiled 
of living in an anarchic state, big fishes 
devouring smaller, as it weie, they made Manu 
their king, to whom they gave one sixth of the 
gram, one-tenth of the merchandise, saying fthis 
is a tax payable to him who protects us ’ 
Living upon this revenue, Manu undertook to 
protect the people and maintain their safety 
and security, and to be answerable for then 
sins whenever the law was violated and the 
offender not punished [ Artha Text, Bk I, Ch 
13, p 22-23 ] 

The obligation on the part of the sovereign 
to protect the person and pioperty of the people 
was carried so far that “where the goods of a 
merchant were stolen and the thief was not 
caught and the goods not lecovered, the owner 
was to be compensated by the king, because 
according to Manusmriti the sovereign who 
receives remuneration from the people, as 


agreed upon, is bound to fulfil his obligations 
towards the people [ YIII 144 ] And it \\ as 
the people who enforced the conti act It is 
expressly laid down 111 the Mahabhaiata that 
“people ought to kill the rascal of a king who 
does not piotect them” [Kill 69 32,33 ] 
As acoiollarj^ of this mutual-advantage-compact 
the indentification between the itilei and the 
ruled w^ent so fai that the king was said to 
share the sms of the subjects and vice versa The 
Mahabharata said yadtiso raja tadriso janah 
“as IS the king so are the subjects” [XI 8 32] 
Even Kautilya, the Indian Machiavelli of the 
fourth centuiy B C , admitted “In the happi- 
ness of his subjects lies his happiness, in then 
welfaie, Ins welfaie ” [Aithasastia ] 

According to the Wage theory or the Ittan 
theory the sovereign receives wages from the 
people who tell him “wegneyou fines, forfeitures 
and taxes as wages ( Vetan) [and they] shall 
constitute your revenue” [Mbli S P (>1 10] 
The king “though master in foim (was) the 
servant of the people getting pay in the loim of 
taxes, and that (was paid) him foi the pi elec- 
tion (of the people), uiidei all ciiciimstances ” 
[Sukianiti I 88 ] 

Whereas according to the Trust thcorc the 
sovereign is the Yittaraksi (presei\ei of 
wealth), the national trustee, to wdiom the 
realm is entiusted as a trust, and “if the object 
of trust IS not earned out, the tiustee is to be 
shunned like a leak 3 ^ ship ” [Mbh S P 57 13] 
Equally lemaikable is the Electne the 013 % 
according to which the people “with 0111 mmd” 
elect one, from amongst themseh cs, as the head 
of the state, in an assembU^ adiessing him 
The whole people want 3^011 (to take charge of 
the state affairs) Do not fail fiom the state 
you the people elect to luleiship ” [5th V 
III 1 5 ] Carpenteis and othei manual 

woikeis aie specialty mentioned as taking pait 
in the election of the king 

The kingshij) was not confined to an 3 ^ 
particular class 01 fainiL Theic ha\e been 
Sudra kings also, although oidinarih Ksatn 3 as 
are called the ruling caste \n indmdiial was 
elected for his peisonal qualities Kings wcie 
elected even for life 01 one genciation 01 a few 
generations Among some peoples peisonal 
beauty was consideied as the piimar 3 ^ or the 
sole qualification foi kingship The Gieek 
writer Onecritus has said that among the 
Catheaiis (Ksatn 3 ^as) of “the Punjab” and 
“their neighbouis” of the pimcipality of 
Saupati (the legion of Guidaspur and Amiitsar) 
personal beaut 3 ^ was held m such estimation 
that kings w^ere chosen for this qualit 3 ” This 
interesting fact is corroborated, also, hy the 
Buddhist winters wdio mention beauty as the 
chief quality of the elect [Rouse’s '^jatakas, 
Vol II, p 242 — The Uluka Jataka Senait’s 
Mahavastu Avadanam, Yol I, pp 347 ] 

The Hindu conception of the State and its 
function IS most remarkable No State could be a 
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complete State tinless there weie seyeii constitn- 
ent paits present in it Sovereign, Ministeis, 
People 01 Territoiy, Fort or Capital, Tieastii j, 
Army and Allies The pi unary clut^^ of the 
State was the acquisition of wealth and its 
distribution amon^ the deserving (poor) people 
[Kamd I 21 ] The wealthy whereto Idc taxed 
first [Mbh ] The taxes w’'eie only taken foi 
use 111 people’s interests” pra]aname'^ ahlmU ar- 
tham sa tcbhjo \ahm agiahit Ai tides of 
luxuiy and those mimious to the State were to 
be discouraged The State was to own mines 
and factories, [Artha ] because, tiade and 
industiy uphold the coramunit} and the State 
exists for the good of the community [Mbh ] 

The Discovery of Republics 

It wms in 1903 that Piofessor Rhjs Davids 
wrote, casually “In those paits of India wdiich 
came veij' earl 3 " undci the influence of Buddhism 
w^e find, still surviiing, a number of small 
aristocratic republics ” And he also added 
“The earliest Buddhist lecords leveal the 
survival, side b}’' side, with nioie or less pow’-erful 
monarchies, of lepublics with complete or 
modified independence ” [Buddhist India, pp 
19 and 20 ] 

The same j^eai Mr Vincent Smith published 
a papei of immense geogiapliical interest, in the 
fournal of the Roj^al Asiatic Societjq in wdiich, 
wutli the help of a map he located the ancient 
republics of the Puniab The ^Maloi’ republic m 
the fhang distiict and the north-easiein poition 
of Montgomei V , the ‘Oxidrakai’ lepubhc along 
the bank of the Bias — the modern distiicts of 
Amrtisar, Guindaspui, Kangia and Hosiaipur, 
the Tvatliaioi’ on the easteinbank of the Ravi, 
abo\e Lahore 

Ten ycaih later a discussion arose between 
Drs Fleet and Thomas, w^hichwas earned onfoi 
neaih’- thiee 3 ears, in the J R \ S , concerning 
the significance and exact meaning of the 
compound word Malaia-Gana-Sthit 3 a In con- 
cluding the contro\eiS 3 Di P W Thomas 
conclitsneU proved that, the Sanskrit word 
Gana does not mean “tribe” or “coiporation” 
but it lefeis to the “existence 111 ancient India of 
cities and tubes ‘not ruled b 3 kings,’ but having 
republican 01 1 ather oligarchical constitution” 
Then he adds “Precisel 3 the evidence required 
has been supplied b^ ]Mr Jajmswal e\idence 
for the use of gana in a definite political sense, 
which lit icndeis In rtpublit ” The evidence 
lefeired to wms embodied in a papei which Mr 
Kasipiasad T^^ 3 aswal wrote in Hindi, foi the 
Hindi Sahit 3 a Sammilan, 1912, and I tians- 
latcd it for the Modem Re\iew, 1913, under the 
title of ‘ \n Introduction to Hindu rolit 3 ’ The 
brief 3 "et extiemcU*' important and liighUmon- 
vincmg evidence pioduced b 3 Mi Ja 3 aswal is a 
landmark inthestud 3 of the political institutions 
of the Hindus It is regrettable that inspite of 
the copious references in Sanskrit literature to 
republics and the e\ idence of Greek writers, the 


IS 

subject has not engaged the attention of oriental 
scholais and political philosophers, to^ any 
seiious extent 

The E\ idence or Greek Writers 

The ancient Greek authorities testif 3 " to the 
existence of Republics, in Northern India, parti- 
culaily m the Punjab, Sindh, and Malava, 
immediately before and aftei Alexander’s expedi- 
tion The notices of the Gieek writers are 
based on then own observation and firsthand 
infoimation , and as thej" were familiar wuth 
republican states and demociatic institutions 
in then own country their observations command 
our serious consideration, and are conclusive 
evidence to corroborate and support my con- 
clusions, which are mamlj’' based on Sanskrit and 
Pall authorities, and epigraphic and numis- 
matic records 

Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador in Chan- 
dragupta’s court (B C 302) mentions [m his 
Frag 9 ] that 453 kings had ruled in Magadha 
during 6042 jTars from the time of ‘Diorius’ to 
that of ^Sandrokottos’ (Chandragupta), “and 
amongst these a leptiblic w as thrice establish- 
ed ” And, after maii 3 ’' geneiations, says he, 
“the monarchy w as dissok ed and ‘democratic’ 
go\einment was established in the cities” 
Then, he gives some examples of republican 
peoples of his owm daj^ “Malticorae, Singhae, 
Maiohae, Baseingac, and Marani,”says he, “are 
free, have no kings, and occupy mountain 
heights wheie thej have built manj^ [free] cities ” 
Refeiiing to Megasthenes, Professor Hopkins re- 
marks “Megasthenes plainly implies that ‘self- 
ruled cities’ m distinction from cities governed 
by kings, w’'ere common in liis day ” [ J A 0 S , 
XIII, p 136 ] 

Arrian w iites that the tribes called Abastonoi, 
Katliroi (Khatns or Ksatriyas), and Arahitai* 
(piestimably Arora Khatns) w’^ere quite in- 
dependent peoples E\ idently they had no kings 
About the Nasains he expresslj saj^s that they 
were an indeptndent people whose go-i eminent 
was earned on b^^ an aristocracy at the head of 
which was a president He refers also to Maloi 
as “a race of independent Indians,” and speaks 
of the 0 x 3 drakai (Ksudrakas) as passionately 
in lo\e wuth freedom wdiicli the}’' preserved for a 
long time, until Alexander’s expedition [Mc- 
Crindle, “Ancient India”, pp AI-EG, G - G-A, 
GLO, C , 0 , pp 79-81, 149, 154-156, 167 & 
350-1 } 

Curtius describes theOxidiakai as an indepen- 
dent tribe wuth leaders , Sabaicae as “apow’-er- 
ful Indian tribe whose foini of goieinment was 
‘democratic’ and not legal”, Cedrosii as a free 
people with a council for discussing important 
matters [Ibid, pp 167-9, 262 ] 

^ Aiahitai or \dsaistie of Arrian, Lessen is 
inclined to identif} with Aiasira — the kmgless 
people spoken of in Sanskrit literature, particu- 
larty in the Maliabharata 
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Diodorus [CIV] describes the Safcibastai as 
dwelling m cities with a democratic form of 
gOYeriiment As an example of a democratic 
City State he mentions Patala, which he describes 
as city of great note with a political con- 
stitution drawn on the same lines as the 
Spartan , for in this community the com- 
mand of war was xested in two hereditary 
scions of two houses, while the council of elders 
ruled the whole State with paramount autho- 
rity ” [McCrindle, pp 2, 292, 296, n 356, 57,4 ] 
He also speaks [XYII 103, 1] of a Brahmani- 
cal Republic “A city of Brahmanas had to be 
stormed whilst the operations against the 
Sambus were going on ” This remarkable in- 
stance of the City Republic of Brahmanas is also 
referred to by Airian [VI 16, 5] , and stands 
by itself, as apait from the fact that Alexander 
was faced by the stubborn opposition of the 
republics of the Sindh valley, during his retieat 
Brahmanas persuaded the Republicans to fight 
to the last in order to preserve their indepen- 
dence And Greek wi iters mention, too, that 
Brahmanas dissuaded the ^‘free people” from 
coming to terms with Alexander at the cost of 
their freedom 

The republican tribes, the Maloi, Kathaioi 
and Oxidrakai were the most formidable 
opponents of Alexander [Y Smith, E H I 94] 
It IS the Maloi republicans who inflicted a 
severe wound on Alexandei [Ax nan] The 
Maloi andOxydrakai submeiged their differences 
and united (though too late) to offer a national 
opposition to Alexander The army of the 
Oxidrakai (Ksudraka) Republic was estimated 
as bemg 80,000 foot, 10,000 horses and 700 
chariots, by no means a small unit foi that age 
[400 B C ] and for so small a republic 
However, the isolation and extieme indepen- 
dence of these Republics was then besetting sin, 
which made them an easy prey to Alexander and 
Chandragupta 

Modern Authorities 

Mr Yincent Smith m his Early Histoiy of 
India [1914, Pp 286] says ^^The Punjab, the 
Eastern Rajputana and Malawa were for the 
most part in possession of tribes or clans living 
under repttphcan institutions The Yaudheya 
tribe occupied both the banks of the Sutlej, 
while the Madrakas held the central part of the 
Punjab In Alexander’s time those regions 
were similarly occupied by autonomous tribes, 
Maloi, Kathaioi [Oxidrakai, Xathioi, Sambastai, 
Cedtosii, and Xasains] and so forth ” Then he 
adds, that other republican states which he 
calls ‘autonomous tribes,’ were the Arjunas, 
Malavas and Abhiras [Ambhiyas ^], settled in 
the Eastern Rajputana and Malawa Mr Smith 
mamtams that presumably there were also 
“autonomous tubes and nations” in the south, 
“beyond the Narvada ” 

I have had the good fortune of seeing the 
proofs of some of the latest investigations of 


Mr Edwyn Sevan into Greek notices about 
ancient India , and Di F W Thomas’ lesearch 
concerning the age of Chanak;> a and Chandra- 
gupta And I am able to give lieie some 
references, with then kind permission, although 
their own essays have not ^et been published 
Mr Bevan says “The country [the Punjab and 
North-Eastern Frontier] as we see it, is held 
[immediately before and aftei Alexander’s 
expedition, 4th centuiy B C ] partly by a 
number of independent tribes, governed by their 
own headmen and owing authority to no king 
But this republican type of community is holding 
its own with difficulty against another tj pe of 
government, the monarchic ” Since Mr Bevan 
has publicly noticed ‘ “In ancient India the 
village community may ha\e had a moie or less 
demociatic character, and peiliaps the tribes 
noticed by the companions of Alexander as 
bemg ‘without kings’ may have been govern- 
ed by the geneial will of the tribesmen ” [The 
New Europe, 11 July, 1918 ] 

Dr F W Thomas, who to my mind, is the 
one of the foremost, acutest and most piolotind 
students of Sanskrit literature Iniiig, says, in 
one of the two chapters he has coiitiibuted to 
the forthcoming Cambiidge Histoiy of India 
“The Vedas afioid evidence of tubes in which 
autlioiity was exercised by a famity oi even b^ 
a whole body of nobles who w^ere actually 
designated kings [rajanah] (Zimmer, Alt Leb 
p 166-7) Of such ruling oligarchies the age of 
the Buddha furnishes, as is well known, a 
number of examples such as w ere the Mallas 
of Kusinaia and Liccliavis of Vaisali To these 
oligarchical communities the giowtli of the large 
kingdoms proved destiuctive At the time of 
Alexander’s invasion they had largely disappear- 
ed from Eastern Hindustan and in the Punjab 
also Porus w^'as woikingfor their subjugation ” 
Alexander’s invasion accelerated tlicir destruc- 
tion Kautilya devised a unique method for 
then overthrown “Nevertheless,” says Dr 
Thomas, “a number of them suivned tliiough 
and after the Maurya empire and one of them, 
that of the Malavas, gave to India its piesent 
era, the so-called Vila am eia,” which dates 
from the constitution of the Malava Republic, 
Mala\ a-gana-sthitya [58 B C] 

On the wdiole Dr Thomas is inclined to render 
the word Gana by ‘governing body,’ ‘senate’ 
or a ‘council of pow^erftil ianiilies ’ In holding 
this view’' he is in the company of some of the 
'lery eminent Oriental scholars, such as Prof 
Foy who believed Gana meant a ‘village 
assembly’ [Die Koningliche Gew alt p 20 n 1 ] 
and Prof Jolly wdio presumed that the word 
gana was used for ‘local committees’ or ‘couits’ 
It is quite likely that these continental savants 
might be prepared to change their view’-s, in the 
light of recent research However, with clue 
deference to these authorities, I “venture to 
suggest that they are as far from the real mean- 
ing of the word Gana as Dr Fleet, who latterly 
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translated Gan a by tribe, formerly rendered the 
compound into deader of the assem- 

blage^ [Corpus Inscriptionem Indicarum, III, p 
291 n 3] and even m the last controveisy 
admitted that the Sanskrit word Gana ‘‘ob\i- 
ously has to be^ translated exactly m each 

E articular case according to the context ’’ 
f R A S , 1915, p 138-40 ] 

The sense in which Gana is used in the Santi- 
Parva (107), Sangha m the Arthasastra (Bk 
XI) and Ganaiayam in the Acaranga-sutta 
(II 3 1 10) can give no other meaning but 
a system of government or a political com- 
munity, that is to say, a community which had 
no king and m which the government was 
carried on by the will and the participation of 
the people themselves, who elected their leaders 
and officials 

Referoncos to Republics in Sanskrit 
Liter aturi 

In Sanskrit literature Gana and Sangha are 
two synonyms loi Republics The woid sangha. 
seems to have been used largel 3 '* by Buddhist 
wi iters, and it seems the orthodox Brahmanical 
authors, latterty, came to make less frequent 
use of the word hangha, which the Buddhists 
practically monopolised for monastic order, 
then spiritual republic oi fraternity , and the 
pandits used the word gana more frequently 
All K P Ja 3 mswal was inclined to suggest 
that Sangha having been, moie or less, exclusive- 
emplo 3 ’‘ed by the Buddhists, pandits used, 
instead, the word Gana fpr republic But, 
however plausible this explanation might 
appear, there IS not sufficient evidence to prove 
that the word Sangha was altogether boycotted 
b 3 Brahmans, because of its association with 
the Buddhists As a matter ol lact, we find both 
the words used in Sanskrit, long before the 
’iftuddhist period as w^ell as after it Gana was 
used by Pamni [III 35 6, lY 3 54 , lY 4 84, 
Y 2 52, \ 4 73] So that w’^e cannot say 

that Gana was indented or exclitsivab’' used, 
instead to avoid the use of Sangha Again, 
the w ord sangha itself has often and repeatedly 
been ustd b 3 ' oi thodox Brahman writers, even 
long after it \Vas associated wuth the Buddhists 
It occurs in the Mahabliarata [Santi-Parva, 107, 
3970, 71, SS] Alallmatli uses &aj 2 gha in his 
commentar 3 ^ on Yajnavalk 3 ^asmnti [Ch 8, si 
219-20] In shoit both the words are used in 
Sanskrit hteiature often mdiscnramately, but 
as a rule in shghtty different senses Sometimes 
gana is used almost technically, for 'political 
commiinit 3 b a people, and sangha for 'republic’, 
a state Gana is also used for a republican or 
republicans, just as sangha is used for a 
repubhean state or states 

Prof Buhler translated both these words 
by corporation and guild And to my great 
astonishment c\en a distinguished Sanskrit 
scholar like Sham Sastri, the discoverer and 
translater of Arthasastra, accepts Prof Buhfer’s 

3 


lendering I wish Pandit Sham Sastri had duly 
considered the context where and in wffiat 
connection Kautilyauses the w^ord Sangha which 
IS said to mean coiporations It can conclusive- 
ly be proved that Kautilya never used it for 
guilds but for Republics, which he even classified, 
and located However, as this is no occasion to 
enter into a cotroversy, I wull simply point 
out the key which has solved this problem of 
profound interest and historical importance 
In the text of the Acaranga Sutta [II 3 1 10, 

the Text of the Pah Text-society, 1882] the Jam 
Saint Kevalm advises Jam monks and nuns, 
while on pilgi image, to avoid passing through 
the countries or territories 'where-there-is-no- 
kmg’ (arayam), ‘where-everybody-is-king’ (Gana- 
lay am), where ‘lieir-appatenf is de facto 
lung (jrnarajam), where there are ‘two-kings’ 
(dor ay am), wffiere there is a weak government 
Ol sovereignty is disputed {-^imaddharayam) 
and where there IS anarchy [^irajjai) This is 
a hst of numerous types of states known to oi 
conceived of by the Jam writers The w’'ord 
that w^e are concerned with and that supplies 
us the key is 'Ganara 3 mni’, wdiich is a form of 
government, a state m which ‘every-body-is- 
king’ that is to say where the government is 
earned on by the whole community, every 
member ruling all and being ruled by all, 
collectively And this is true only of one 
system of government, e g , Republican The 
meaning of the word gana is unmistakable, 
clearly distinguishable from a kingless country 
or anarchy [Ac S II 3 1 ] 

Having dealt with the meanmg of Gana and 
Sangha, I return to their use in Sanskrit liter- 
ature [Rig Yeda (5 66 according to 

Sa 3 an means 'one’s own rule’ , ‘self-rule’ 

"Ma 3 ’' we strive for our own rule,” so the Rishis 
pray ] In the Aitare 3 ^a Brahmana [YII 3 14] 
where the Great Coronation is described, Bhoja 
and Siarat (one’s- own-state) consitutions are 
mentioned In the same connection it is said 
that Uttara Kurus and Uttara Madras had 
Yairaj 3 a oi kingless states, and that among 
them the whole community was consecrated to 
ruleislup It also adds that the monarchy was 
to be found only in the Aliddle Country, in the 
East, the Doab of the Ganga and the Jamtina 
Patanjali m his Mahabliasya [IV 1 84] 

compares Ganapati, the president of a republic, 
with Rastrapati, the king Panini also speaks 
of Ganapati [lY 1 84 and XVII 5 167, 39] 

and Ganapada ^ ^ 

In the Mahabharata the word Gana is 
distinctly used for a political community , which 
was autonomous and owed no allegiance to any 
monarch and managed its own affairs For 
instance, the Santi-Pari a [Cli 107, si 3956 to 
3989) deals with Ganas, Republics Ih which 
the characteristics, strength and weakness of the 
Ganas and the policy to be adopted, by a kmg, 
towards them, is discussed In the opeJiuig 
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lines of tins most remarkable cliapter 
Yudbislitliira tells Bhisina, have told me all 
about the social structure, Law, Economics, 
Politics (royal policy), kings, their duties, 
ministers, tieasury and army, etc , now tell me 
something about the ganas (the republicans) 
What are their chief characteristics ’ What is 
the cause of their success and piospenty ^ Wher- 
in does their strength lay ^ How do they secure 
allies and how do they oyercome their enemies*^’ 
Yudhisthira]was told that unity, collectiye action, 
secrecy in the affairs of the state and faith in 
their leaders were their great virtues The 
republicans were very cultured, orderly and law- 
abiding They were always anxidus to render 
assistance to one another or even to outsiders 
Those republicans who were rich, strong, "versed 
in military science and learned in the Sastras 
were always ready to help those overwhelmed 
with difficulties or in distress On account of 
their unity and strength ‘^even foreigners sought 
then friendship ” And it was suggested to King 
Yudhisthira by Bhisma that if a monarch wished 
to destroy a mghbourmg republic he should 
excite jealousy and create differences among the 
republicans and corrupt their leaders through 
spies, by offering them bribes and by prying 
into their secrets ^ 

Kautilya, in his Arthasastra, devotes a 
chaptei [Bk XI 160-61] toSangha (republics) 
In this most remarkable chapter he suggests 
the methods how to destroy the Republics, in 
order to enlarge and consolidate the Maurya 
Empire As the Chancellor of Chandragupta he 
seems to have earned into practice his 
Machiavellian pohcjr against the innocent 
Republics He employed spies to sow seeds of 
dissension among the republicans and to 
misguide their youth He sent spies to then 
assembly halls and taverns m the guise of 
astrologers to win the confidence of a republican 
leader and foretell his future, that he was 
destined to be a king So that he may try to 
establish a monarchy And then Kautilya ad- 
vises his master that “to those (leaders) who are 
thus prevailed upon (by the spies) he should send 
men and money for the purpose of winning over 
other (rojral) partisans ” He sent agents, provo- 
cateurs to become citizens of republics so that 
they may betray their secrets and provoke wars 
between different republics and neighbouring 
monarchies Kautilya had no scruples to employ 
harlots, dancers and actresses, in his secret 
service, who were to “excite love m the minds of 
the repubhean leaders,’^ and in the ensuing affray 
the spies may do their work and declare ^^Thus 
has he been killed in consequence of his love 
It seems Kautilya was convinced that m order 
to consolidate and strengthen the Maurya 
Empire it was necessary to eliminate the 
republics of northern India He was aware of 
their inability to offer a united national opposi- 
tion to Alexander Nevertheless, it appears from 
•fhe opening hues of his discourse on the 


republics [Bk XI, Ch I, p 376, text] that he 
did recognise the power of republics, as he 
expressly says, ‘^The acquisition of the help of 
republics is better than the acquisition of an 
army of (a royal) alty Theretoie he advises 
his master Chandragtiptar ^^to secure and 
utilise the services of those republics which, on 
account of their union, are invincible to the 
enemy and are favourably disposed towards 
himself ’’ 

Thus, we gather information about lepublics, 
m an indirect manner, from a stiictly political 
treatise, which is the work of a statesman and 
ministei, belonging to the 4th Century B C 

The Ganas (republicans) are spoken of as 
independent sovereign people, in Sanskrit 
literature, even when they aie conquered, side by 
side with the monarchs meeting the same fate 
[Mbh II 1025 ] Yarahamihua speaks of 
republican-leaders {gana-pttngax a) along with 
kings (nripati) [lY 24 ], and of the piesident of 
a republic (gatiapa) as against the king (aiarn- 
pala) [XXXII 18] Smiilaily, Kathasnni- 
sagara speaks of Gana-nayaka^ the leadei of a 
Republic 

One very interesting as well as most 
remarkable fact is that the ancient Indian 
pandits feared and hated the republicanism 
almost as much as the governing classes of 
modern Europe (England included) fear the 
Bolsheviks This fear and liatied of the 
ancients can be gathered from the way m 
which they refer to republicans Gautama laid 
down that a republican as w^ell as anincendiarj", 
a publican, or a criminal, should not be m\ ited 
to a public feast [XV 9 18 ] He would 

even decline to take food offered by a republican 
[XY 18 ] Manu, on the other hand, boycots a 
priest living in a republican country [III 154 ] 
And Yajna\ alky a forbids a student to accept 
help from a miser, a thief, an usurer, a prostitute 
and the priest of the republicans [I 161 ] 
While Yarahamilnra seems to have believed that 
Saturn, the evil star, presided over the destiny 
of old and ugly men, bird hunters, dealers in 
hogs and leaders ofiepttblicans [T nhat-Samhitnj 
Ch XYI 33 ] In what curious categories the 
Republicans of Ancient India have been placed 
by those whose authority tliej" defied and 
whose prerogatives they did not recognise ^ 
Their love of freedom and faith m the 
equality of men and their inalienable right to 
govern themselves, which w as their chief dis- 
tinguishing feature, made them an object of 
hatred and fear both to the monarchs and the 
priests On the one hand, like the European 
Junkers and Jingoes, the Hindu pandits and 
imperialists tried to suppress and discredit them, 
on the other hand, they were careful not to 
offend the Ancient Hindu Republicans For 
instance, Yajnavalkya advises the king to punish 
those of his subjects who embezzled the money 
of the republicans and violated their constitu- 
tion [II 187 ] 
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Numismatic Eyiuencb 

‘^Amongst the most interesting monuments 
of Ancient India are few autonomons coins of 
peoples, cities and countries ” [Cttnningliam, 
Archaeological Suivey of India Report, Vol 
XIY, p 136 ] "^^nd, Cunningham rightly 
remarks, “they are of more interest and greater 
Yalne than the ntimerons coins of kings and 
princes For my thesis these coins are of 
paramount importance 

Comngham divides the “antonomons corns'’ 
mto ten groups I propose to deal with seven 
sets of “autonomons coins" as numismatic 
evidence m my thesis The figures, symbols and 
legends which are on these coins, very clearly 
set them apart and distinguish them from the 
dynastic or monarchical corns which are so 
abundant in Museums There is a great deal of 
similarity between the figures and symbols of 
these republican coins No royal symbols, 
crowns or other paraphernalia of royalty appear 
on these coins, which bear the legends of a 
whole people, as in the case of the coins of the 
Yaudheyas oi the Malavas^ or of a city, as in 
the case ol the coins of Eian and Ujjain, or of a 
country or territory, as in the case of the 
Odumbara coins and Janapada coins 

Evidence derived from literature has shown 
us that there were republics so far back as the 
fifth century B C , and numismatic evidence 
brings them down to the fifth century A D 
Thus, they seem to have had a life of full one 
thousand yeais and more, in India, leaving 
behind them their shadow in the form of Pan- 
chayats, the village assemblies 

c 1 The Yaudheya Coins 

The Yattdheya coins cover two periods and 
are of two sizes (i) The older (1st century 
B C ) are smaller m size Then obverse bears 
an elephant and dharma chakra^ the sacred 
wheel, and therc\erse has a bull moving towards 
a pillar which has a garland pendent (u) The 
later (3rd Century A D ) are larger and have 
three diSerent kinds of symbols and slight varia- 
tions of legends (a) The first type shows on 
its obverse, a male figuie standing with a spear 
in the right hand and the left hand on the hip , 
below the figure is a cock, the legend bemg 
“/aja yattdheya ganasya," ‘victory to the 
yaudheya-republic ' (b) The second and (c) 

third class of Yaudheya coins have two ordinal 
numerical adjectives, dwi [tiya] (second) and 
tri[tiya] (third), lespectivel}^ 

Thus are the coins of the second and third 
Yaudhe 3 a Republics distinguished fiom the first 
The leveise ol all the three varieties show^s one 
common figure a male figure m long garments 
(on the left) with the nglit hand up-raised before 
his face, and the left hand resting on the hip 
Some of them show a vase or a shell with a 
Buddhist symbol 

2 The Maeaya Coins 

Se\eiai thousand Malava corns were discover- 


ed at the ancient city of Nagar (45 miles south- 
east of Tonk and 15 miles south-west of Uniyai) 
All ol these coins with the exception of one, 
have the legend ^^Jaya Malavama” “Victory 
to the Malavas ” Out of this colossal number, 
only on one com the word Jaya (VictoiyJ does 
not appear 

There are numerous symbols on the corns of 
the Malava Republic, the common and most 
important being (obverse) a recumbent bull 
surrounded by a circle of dots, a man's head (to 
the left) surrounded by circle of dots , a vase 
suriounded by dots , a lion moving to the left , 
(reverse) a tall tree and the legend, Jaya Mala* 
vaua*— Victory to the Malavas 

3 The Sibi Coins 

The Sibis of the Sanskrt literature are the 
Sobii of Curtius and Saboe of other Gieek 
writers They occupied the country between 
Lahore and Multan 

Only ten specimens of the Sibi coins ha\e so 
far been discovered The obverse of these coins 
bears Swastika (cross symbol), with a small 
symbol m each angle On the right is a tree 
rising from within a rail The legend is very 
significant as it distinctly tells us that the coins 
are issued in the name ot the Sibx people (Sibi- 
Janapada ) Majhimikaya Sibi Janapada^ 
“[coins] of the middle Sibi people, or nation " 

4 The Odumbaea Coins 

The region where Udambara (fiscus glome- 
rata, Indian fig) tree grows is called Odumbara 
by Sanskrit writers and the people inhabiting 
that region Audumbaras Seven coins with 
word Odumbara, the only word ol the legend 
left, were found at Pathankot (between the 
valleys of the Bias and the Ravi) And Udum- 
bara tree has been found to giow m this district 
(Narapur)^ north-eastern Punjab 

The obverse of these corns shows an elephant 
approaching a tree, and below is a snake The 
reverse bears a pyramidal temple of three storeys, 
to its left IS the mystic symbol, Swastika and 
on the left is Dbarma-cbakra, the sacred wheel 
The date is the beginning of the first century 
B C 

5 The Coins of the City of 
Eran or Erakaina 

A few copper corns of the ancient city of 
Eran (Erakama) on the bank of the Bina, 
winch sunounds it on three sides, ha\ebeen 
fouhd amongst its rums The site ot the city is 
on the left or south bank of the Bina, 16 miles 
above its junction with the Betwa (50 miles 
N-EofBhilsa and 45 miles W-N-W of Sagai) 
Its ancient name Erakama appears on the 
Toraman inscription, on the coins themselves 
IS Erakanya On the obverse of the coins there 
are three coifcentric circles and two circles 
divided mto compartments , and aboie 
these circles is the name of the city These 
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setuicircles evidently represent the city It 
appears from the map of the old city (Arch 
Snr , Vol X, pi 23) that the ground plan of the 
city was semicircnlai , enclosed in the bend of 
the river Bina The reverse of the coins shows 
the Bodhi tree with Swastiira (cross), a bull to 
the left and a snake above A small square 
copper coin has (on the obverse) a bull, dharma- 
chakra below , and the name of the city above , 
the reverse showing the Swastika and the bull 
similar to the one appearing on the coins of 
the city of Up am 

6 The Janapada Coins 

The word janapada is a most appropriate 
word in Sanskrit for a nation, people, commu- 
nity, the subjects or the masses, as opposed to 
Sovereign or king The legend on the Janapada 
coins IS in Arian and Indian Pah “Rajjna 
Janapadsa’’ This evidently is equivalent to 
rajyam janapadasy a in Sanskrit and Prakrit , 
and thus to my mind gives only one possible 
meaning State’^ which must be a 

republic Hence the coins “of Republic”, and of 
“Royal country”, as Cunnmgham suggests The 
obverse of the coins has a male figure standmg 
with the legend-“r^na janapadasa^% the 
people’s state — arround it The reverse shows a 
humped bull surrounded by a radiated circle 

7* The Coins op a Brahmanicae 
Republic 

There are over three hundred coins, most 
curious and interesting numismatic finds, which 
to my mind are of great importance for students 
of Indian History Cunningham having, appa- 
rently, been misled by the presence of the word 
Yaudheya in the legend of the silver coins, has 
mcluded them in the list of the Yaudheya corns I 
have ventured to extricate them from the 
parasitic position which they do not, m the least, 
deserve and have also some corrections to oifer 
regardmg the translations of the legends 

There are three legends on these coins which 
I think are the coins of a Brahmanical Republic 
(T) Bbagavato Swamma Brahmanya Yaudheya 
(on silver coins) (2) Bbagavato Swamma 
Brahmanya Devasya ( on most of the copper coins) 
(3) Bhantt Vatmma (the rest is 

erased, on only one copper coin) Neglecting the 
presence of Bhanu Varmma, and introducing 
Brahma, I fail to see wherefrom Cunningham 
calls the coins ^‘Brahma Deva corns” and wishes 
us to believe that this Brahma Deva wa^“wor- 
shipper of Bbagavaf\ who this particular deity 
Bhagarat is we do not know To my mind 
Bhagavat is the name of the particular leader of 
the Brahmanic lepublic fust as Bhanu is the 
name of another leader to whose period the coins 
belong And Deva is as much the honorific suffix 
to a Brahman’s name as Yarmma is to that of a 
Ksatnya’s Swami in each case rightly means 
the master or leader, the president In regard 
to the word yaudheya, which appears in one 


legend, I venture to suggest that the Yaudhej^a 
republicans were so well known that yancfhcja 
simply became a synonym for republicans And 
even if w^e were to accept the view" taken by 
Cunningham, that theie w"as also a Brahmana 
Yaudhe^m people, my manf thesis holds good 
that these coins are of a kingless people, who 
evidently were republicans, having their owm 
coins, an incontestable proof ot their sovereignty 
Thus the coins beai witness that theie were 
“[corns] of Bhagavat, the leader of the Biahma- 
nic Republic (yaudheya)” or “of Bliaga\at 
Deva, the master of the Brahmanic (lepubhc),” 
or “of Bhanu Yarmma, ” 

In regard to the desciiption or symbols oi 
these extremely interesting coins, the obverse oi 
the silver coins bears a six-heacled male figuic 
with a spear m the right hand, and the left hand, 
as usual, on the hip The reverse shows a female 
figure, with light hand upraised, and the left on 
the hip below, on the left, is a'^vase and on the 
light the Bodlii tree surrounded bj" Buddhist 
railings, and a chaitya sui rounded by dhaima 
chakra, the sacred w"heel Round this group ol 
figures is a ciicle of dots 

The copper coins are in a bad condition, other- 
wise, probably they w ould liai e thrown more 
light on the legends Their workmanship is 
distinctly inferior The obverse almost of all of 
them IS the same, except that one of them, at a 
corner, shows a bird perching on the elbow^ of a 
male figure All the copper coins do not agree 
in detail However, the reverse of all of them 
has a deer in the centre, which has an “ S 
shaped symbol between the horns It is one of 
these coins that has the singular incomplete 
legend, *in which Bhanu Yarmma occurs, right 
in the centre, with a chaitya and S\^astika 
above and a snake below 

Some Examples of Republics 

Kautilya in his, Arthasastra gives a list of 
twenty-six republics or republican communities, 
known to him The most important of which 
were the republics of Anga, Magadha, Kasi, Ko- 
sala, Yrijis, Kuru, Panchala, Avanti, Gandhara, 
Kamboja, Licchavis and Sakyas He gives, too, 
in a cursory manner, prominent characteristics 
of some of them For instance, he says, the 
republicans of Xamboia, Suiastra and certain 
other provinces, being Ksatriyas, lived by 
military profession {varta sastra upajnwah) 
Evidently, they belonged to military republic, 
bearmg strong resemblance to the Swiss republi- 
cans of the Middle Ages, who were employed as 
soldiers by the warring races of Europe And 
Licchivik, Yrijik, Madrak and Kuru and Pan- 
chala republicans were so aristocratic or else 
so extremely democratic that every member of 
the community was called ‘king’ (rajanj 
[Artha Bk XI text, p 376 ] 

Out of these 26 republics some, formerly, were 
monarchies and some, later, revolted to that 
form of government Anga, Chedi, Kasi, Kosal, 
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Kttru, Panchala and Gandhara, which were 
republics up to the time of Kantilya [^th 
century B C ], are mentioned as republics in the 
Mahabharata [100 to 500 AD] Similarly the 
ancient renowned kingdom Yideha, the kingdom 
of Janaka, the f^her-mdaiY of Rama, was a 
flourishing republic in the Buddhist age 

The Sakya Repubhc consisted of one million 
citizens They conducted their public business 
in an assembly where ‘‘young and old were alike 
present in their common Mote-Hall (Santha- 
gara) at Kapilavastu It was m this Assem- 
bly Hall that Ambatha sees them “wheie the 
Sakyas w^ere then in session ‘Tt was at such 
a parliament that King Pasendfs (Piassana- 
dip^s) proposition was discussed The king 
of Kosala had proposed marriage alliance with 
the Sakyas They discussed the proposition and 
“held it beneath the dignity of their clan” to 
form a matrimonial alliance with the royal 
family of Kosala [Buddhist India, pp 19 and 
11 ] In the next century, m Kautilya’s time, 
Kosal itself was a Republic and not a Monarchy 
I wonder if tins question of marriage alliance or 
the contempt of royalty on the part of these 
republicans had anything to do with this 
transformation of a monarchy into a republic ^ 
The Sak3’-as used to elect one of their leaders 
as executive officer or president He presided 
over their sessions, and officiated as the execu- 
tive head of the state, the republic, bearing the 
title rajah We find two Sakya presidents 
specially mentioned, who, while out of office, 
were treated as ordinary citizens Suddhodana, 
the father of the Buddha, is desciibed as having 
been elected president But he is spoken of also 
as^a private citizen, when he is, evidently, out of 
office Once, Bhaddiya, a young cousin of the 
Buddha, was elected president [Yin 2 181 ] 

The Republic of Yaisaliwas a City Republic 
of an aristocratic people the Licchavis This 
City Repubhc, also, formed part of the Yrijjian 
Confederacy, along wuth other seven republics, 
“which wras afterwards defeated but not broken 
up by [king] Ajatasatru ” “It was somewhere 
m Tirhut (modern Behar) It must have been 
a very flourishing place [state] ” [Buddhist 
India, page 48 and the Jataka, I 389, 504, 3, 
1 ] The leading members of the Republic of 
Vaisali were called raja's Thus the Licchavis 
are said to have 7707 rajas or leaders * This 
sounds as a m^^thical number But Prof E W 
Hopkins [Journal of American Society, Yol 
XIU, p 136 ] quotes Lassen (Indische Alter- 
thumskmidc, II, pp 727 & 866) who says 
that the Git}" Republic of Yaisali had a council 
of five thousand , each member pro\ided one 
elephant , they had an upaidja or vice-president 
as state officer, under him was a commander-m- 

^ In his speech at the Congress of W^s S’s Coun- 
cils Herr Ebert said, “the Republic must, to 
quote M Jaures^ be a nation of kings ” D 
News 18-12-18 


chief of the army , they had a “book of 
customs” which, I venture to suggest, was 
their constitution and dealt also wuth constitu- 
tional law Taking into consideration the laws 
“already enacted” and “ancient institutions” 
to which the Buddha pa^s such a warm tribute, 
and which I mention below, in the concluding 
pait of this papei, it will be conceded to me, 
I hope, that my suggestion is not farfetched 

The Yaudheya Repubhc The discovery of 
Yaudheja Coins has supplied us with most 
reliable evidence regarding the Yaudheya Repub- 
lic The legend on their coins, jaja yaudheya 
ganasja— ‘victory to the Yaudheya Republic,^ 
is the most conclusive proof of the existence 
and sovereignty of the Yafidheya Republic Their 
coins can be grouped into three classes or periods 
The second and third class of coins contam the 
additional words Dwi [tij a] second and Tri 
[tiya] thii d, respectively, in the legend, as qualify- 
ing y audheya I am inclined to suggest that the 
Yaudheya-Republic-coins belong to three periods 
of Yaudheya Republic That is to say, the con- 
tinuity of the Republic was disturbed and 
the Republic was established twice over again , 
hence the coins of the first, second and third 
Yaudheya Republics Cunningham wms of 
opinion that Yaudheyas were divided into three 
tribes, hence “second yaudheya” and “third 
yaudheya” coins He could not pioduce any 
plausible evidence in his support But, on the 
other hand, histoiy supports my explanation of 
the “second” and “thud” yaudheya gatia corns 
The Yaudheyas were first attacked by Alexander 
(326 B C ), then by Rudradaman (150 AD) 
and foi the third time by Samudragupta 
(350 A D ) And w^e know that they still 
maintained their independence, as is evident 
from the fact that about the year 395 A D , 
Chandragupta II completed his conquest 
of Western India, “which involved the incor- 
poration in the empire of the territory 
held by the Malavas and other tribes [the 
Yaudheyas], who had remained outside the 
limit of Samudragupta’s dominion ” [Early 
History of India, by Y A Smith, p 291 ] 
Thus we can clearly see three distinct periods 
of Yaudheya people^s history , and evidently 
the" coins belong to these three periods which 
are separated by three invasions 

There are copious proofs of their being an 
essentially military people According to 
Panmi “ya” is the suffix generally used to foim 
singular and dual of woids signi^^mg military 
or warlike people Greek writers also regarded 
them as “one of the most powerful people of 
India” They aie said to have fought against 
Alexander with an army of 60,000 foot and 
6,000 hoise Rudiadanian m his Junagarh 
inscription speaks wath a sense of pride that he 
“rooted out the \audhe3as,” though as a mat- 
ter of fact he did nothing of the kmd, he simply 
led an expedition against them and probably 
drove them furthei west Anyhow it effected 
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he second bieak in the continuity of the 
ifandheya Republic They seem to have taken 
aot much time on re-establishing the Republic 
Bumudragupta had again to lead an expedition 
against them (336 and 350 AD) And finally 
2handragupta incorporated their territory 
within his empire 

As regard their correct geographical position 
it is very difficult to be Tery precise Cun- 
nmgham thinks that they must have been 
occupying “both the banks of the Sutlej along 
the Bahawalpur frontiei then temtoiy must 
have extended much further to the north-east, 
as their coins are found all over the country as 
far as Ludhiana’^ [Arch Sur , Vol XI Y, p 
140 ] Their oldest coins have been found at the 
Behat, to the east of the Jamuna But the no- 
tices of the Greek -writers and the references to 
the Yaudheyas, in the Junagarh inscription (150 
AD) and the Allahabad Pillar (470 AD), 
indicate that they occupied the country about 
the mouth of the Indus and were the neighbours 
of Malavas, Arjunayanas, and Abhiras And I 
am of opmion that the Yaudheyas are the descen- 
dants of the Yadus (one of the five tribes of the 
Rigyeda) andtheYadavas (of theMahabharata) 
We learn from the Epics and the Puranas that 
Yadaras lived in the Western India, the modern 
Klathiawar and Gujarat, and that their capital 
was Dwaraka, in Kutch 

Like the Yaudheyas, Yadavas also were a 
warlike people They took a prominent part 
mthe Great War of the Maha bharata And 
when the War was over their warlike spirit 
still remained and finally they exhausted 
themselves by a civil war During the Great 
War the sympathy of their republican leader, 
the president, Krisna, Was with the Pandavas, 
who, he thought, had the Right (dharma) on 
their side Whereas the Yadavas threw all 
their national forces on the side of the Kauravas 
Thus a most curious position arose The leader, 
Krisna and his people the Yadavas were found 
in the opposite camps 

The Yadavas were a well known republican 
oligarchy The presence of their president Krisna 
was objected to by Sisupala m the assembly 
of monarchs, on the ground that Krisna was 
not a king nor was of royal blood 

The Maeava Reptjbeic 

The evidence concerning the existence of the 
Malava Republic is most convincing and 
satisfactory, coming as it is from two most 
reliable sources, numismatic and epigraphic 

It has now been fully recognised that the 
Hmdu national era, the so-called Yikrama era, is 
really the legacy of a people called Malavas, who 
inhabited the western Rajputana The find-spots 
of the corns, described above (p 22), also 
indicate that roughly speakmg the Malava 
territory extended between the Sutlej and the 
Narbada at one time or other 

There are three inscriptions which go to prove 


two incontestable facts (1) That there was a 
people called Malava who aie responsible for the 
Wikramaera' (2) That Malavas did not li\e 
under any monarchical form of government nor 
owed allegiance to any king but were republicans, 
ganas The inscriptions in qufstion are 

(i) Malava-gana-stliitya — ‘from the lepublican 
constitution of the Malavas ^ 

(ii) Malava-gana-sthiti-vasat— ‘on account of 
(vasat) [from] republican constitution of the 
Malavas ^ [Mandasor inscription ] 

(ill) Malava-ganamanata — ‘handed down 
tiaditionally by Malava tribe ^ [Dr Fleet’s 
translation Y 

Even if Di Fleet were to insist on tanslating 
gana by “tribe” in spite of its obvious and true 
meaning, which I have already discussed, and 
which Dr Thomas has so conclusively proved, in 
the J R A S (1914 to 1916), one fact is 
thoroughly established, namely, there was 
a people called Malavas who lived in Malawa 
either giving their name to the countiy or 
were themselves called after the name of the 
country, and that they gave to India then 
National Era (which dates from 58 B C ) The 
Significance of a Republican Era in the History 
of India itself is very great For the Malavas 
themselves it is of no less importance Together 
with Malava coins, the republican era proves 
the independence and sovereignty of the Malavas 
That IS why (m the words of Dr Thomas) “the 
Malava gana issues official documents m its 
name,” and puts their designation on their coins 
jaya Malavana, ‘v3ctory to the Malavas’, which 
signifies “the actual non-existence of a superior, 
loyal authority,” over the Malavas 

A Repobeican Confederation 

True, the isolation of and lack of co-ordination 
between the republics made them an easy prejt 
to Alexander and two Chandraguptas, yet there 
were some confedeiations of republican states, 
which, when united, became formidable fees of 
neighbouring monarchical states Kautilya was 
quite cognisant of the fact that union be- 
tween several republics made them invulner- 
able — ^Sangliabhisanghatvat Adlirisyanapare- 
sam [Artha text, p 376] Similarly the Maha- 
bharata also recognises the strength of the 
confederated republics [Mbh S P 107 32 ] 

One typical example of a Republican confe- 
deration, which may lery w^ell be compared 
with the Swiss Confederation as it stood before 
1848, IS given by Beal, in his translation of 
Hiuen Tsiang’s Buddhist Records [Vol II 
p 77 ft n ] “The country of the Vnjjis oi Sam- 
vrijuis [the united Yrijjis], was that ot the con- 
federated eight tribes of the people called Yryjis 

* Gupta Inscriptions, Northern List No 37 
and 4, Mandasor Ins , and Indian Antiquary 
1913, p 161 J R A S 1905, p 233, 1907, p 
171, and Malava-gana controversy in J R AS 
1914-1916 
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or Yajjis, one of wlaicti, viz , that of the Licchavis, 
dwelt at Yaisali They were republicans, they 
were a confedeiation of Northern tribes who had 
at an early date taken possession of tins pait 
of India They were diiYcn back [fiom modern 
Behar] by Ajataf atru, king ot Magadha ” 
[Compare also Cunningham Anc Geog , p 449 , 
and Sacred Books of the East, XI m ss ] 

The Conclusion 

The Buddha founded hisSanglia, the monastic 
order or the spiritual republic, on the model of 
the republican constitution and adopted their 
rules of deliberations and election of office bear- 
ers of the order He had unbounded admiration 
and reverence for the Republics of his time 
Once, he said to his disciple Ananda ^‘So long 
as the Yajjians hold full and fiequent assemblies, 
so long may they be expected not to decline 
but to prosper So long, Ananda, as the Yajjians 
meet together in concoid, and rise together m 
concord and carry on then undertakings in con- 
cord, so long as they enact nothing not alieady 
established, abiogate nothing that has been 
already enacted, and act m accordance with the 
ancient institutions of the Yajjians so long 
may Yapians be expected not to decline but 
to prosper ’’ [The Dialogues of the Buddha, 
S B E,p 32] 

Inspite of the prophetic hypothesis of the 
Buddha, the Republics did, in the course of time, 
disappear Irom Noithern India, as did the 
Buddhism They* disappcaied partly on account 
of then obvious inherent shortcomings, and 
partly owing to historic and political reasons, 
the rise of the Maurya and Gupta Empires 

The causes ot their disappearance will be 
dwelt With, in detail, in my next paper, where 
I propose to deal with their constitution, pro- 
cedure, and the types to which they belonged 
However, I cannot help making an observation 
lure that the Republics of India s and Greece 
disappeared almost simultaneously 

The republicanism of India was not a super- 
structure, abo\e and beyond the life of the 
people The people, young and old, e\en w-omen, 
took pait in the deliberations, legislation and 
adinmisiiation “The State [the Republic] con- 
stantly exeicised the co-operatioii of the villageis, 
including women, wdio were pioud to take an 
active part in public affaiis ” [Buddhist I^i^ 
p 49 ] The people eketed their own office- 
bearers, tbe E's.ecutiYe, the President and the 
vice-president in some cases they elected even 
the Commander-in-chief of the army from 
amongst themselves or from some particnlar 

famty between the local and the 

central government, in every respect, was well 
established, the local governments, the viUage 
communities and municipalities were modelled 
after the cential government, the Republic 
“Besides the Mote-Hall at the metropolis there 
were several minor h^ills lu the towns and other 


important places, as also in every y illage where 
the people did then share of government adminis- 
trative business ” [Buddhist India, p 2 ] The 
Maui y a emperors adopted this centralisation 
from the Republics Kautitya even laid out the 
plan of the villages, on an imperial basis The 
group of villages were to be little imperial units, 
just as the republican villages were little repub- 
lics in themselves [Artha Bk II, p 46 ] The 
municipal government of Pataliputra was the 
model of local government of the Empire The 
Maurya Emperors linked the wdiole realm by 
excellent highways and made their viceroys 
answerable to the central government There 
were well-arranged piovmces, districts and 
sub-districts through which inspecting officers 
travelled and made reports to the central 
government The opinion of Sir W W Hunter 
expressed m 1883, in the Legislative Council, 
which has recently been quoted by an Indian 
publicist, in his dissertation that “it does 
not appear that, as a rule, there was any- 
thing of the nature of a political institution 
between the village and the Central Govern- 
ment IS absolutely unfounded and is contrary 
to facts and the evidence of history In its best 
days the State in India has aUvays been unitary 
The provinces of the Maurya and Gupta Empires 
were governed by the Yiceroys In Indian 
History whenever there has been a tendency 
towards local autonomy and devolution, the 
results have been disastrous 

Although republics were finally overthrown 
by the Emperors of the Gupta Dynasty, 
towards the end of the 4th and early 5th 
centuries A D , yet the republican tradition itself 
has surviv ed until very lecent times The Elec- 
tive Protectorate of ancient Kerala had up to 
the eighteenth century autonomous republics 
within it, which earned on the local government 
through a Sabha or assembly which sat for the 
last time in 1743 A D The most important 
and powerful and central republican assembly 
was called Nad (which literally means country) 
This Paihanient contained the elected representa- 
tives of the people from all the Taras (groups of 
villages), Giamas (villages) and Chens (wards of 
villages) , and they discussed matters concerning 
the vvdiole Nada (country) 

Besides the large Republics which were inde- 
pendent and sovereign bodies with winch I have 
been dealing so far, there seems to have been in 
existence local or tribal bodies of men with a 
certain amount of authority and autonomy withm 
the state Sukraniti gives an indication of this 
type of autonomousbodies which were also called 
Ganas Sukra advises the king to entrust the 
Kulas (clans or families), corporations (Stems) 
and republican communities (Ganas) to investi- 
gate into all cases, except robbery and theft 
Then he says “The Stems (corporations) will 
try cases not tried by the Kttlas (clans), the 
Ganas will trv those beyond the jurisdiction 
of the Stems, and king's own judicial officers 
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^ will try the cases not decided by the Ganns ’’ 
[Sulcraniti, Bk lY, Ch Y, si 29 & 30 ] It is 
this type of Ganas that Jolly must have had 
in his mind when he rendered the word into 
‘local committees’^ or “courts” 

Prom South Indian inscriptions which are 
gradualy coming to light, it appears that in the 
South, Republican tradition has been kept up 
until comparatively recent times by groups of 
villages combining together “A large number 
of villages in the Chola country had Sabhas or 
regularly constituted village corporations which 
watched jealously over the internal affairs of the 
village The Uttarmallur inscription ofParan- 
taka I [ 911-921, A R 1904-5, pp 131-145] 
lay down rules for the selection of members to 
the village committees which were apparently 
controlled by the village assemblies ” [Intro p 
19 South Indian Insciiptions, Yol II, pt V 
1917 ] Under the Chola King Parantaka I, 
who ruled from 907 to 948 A D , there was a 
rural autonomous community referred to above, 
which had siv committees winch carried on the 
government these committees were —Annual 
(Standing) Committee, the Agricultural Com- 
mittee, Sanitation Committee, Finance 
Committee, Judicial Committee and E^^ecutive 
Council The committee of justice which I 
prefer to call Judicial Committee “counted 
amongst its members a lady named Perun- 
garunaiyatti ” [A S (Madras) A R 1909-10, 
p 98 ] The insciiption also gives a list of 
qualifications of electors and the tUethod 
of electmg (by a peculiar kind of ballot) the 
members for the said committees [Cf Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, 1904-5, (Calcutta) 
p 930 Madras Epigraphy, Annual Report 
1898-9, p 23 (Uttarmallura Inscriptions) ] These 
village assemblies generally managed temples 
and were trustees of public chanties They had 
the power of negotiating loans and to alienate 
lands whenever the liabilities incurred could not 
be otherwise discharged (Intro p 19 S I I , 
Yol II, Pt Y, 197 ) 

This Republican tradition which was 
perpetuated in the South, is still carried on by 
the village assemblies oi the Pachayats in some 
of the out-of-the-way districts where the vandal- 


ism of bureaucracy has not yet extended its 
sway Up to the early part of the 19th century 
what Metcalfe said about the “little republics” 
was true He sg^d “They are little republics, 
having nearly everything they want within 
themselves and almost independent of any 
foreign relations each one forming a separate 
state itself In time of trouble they arm them- 
selves They seem to last where nothing else lasts 
D\nast 3 after dynasty tumbles down revolution 
succeeds revolution, ” (Baden PovrelPs Land 
Systems, Yol I, p 170 ) But popular institu- 
tions which aie part and parcel of a people’s life 
do not disappear with dynasties nor are they 
swept away by revolutions , they depend on 
certain conditions and motive force Those con- 
ditions having changed and motne force having 
been iemo\ed tlie^- are bound to dwindle or be- 
come lifeless An alien government naturally 
could not trust the “little republics” or afford to 
let them enjoy the old legislatne and judicial 
authonty Thus the Biitish bureaucracy remov- 
ed tKe motn e force— the desire to govern them- 
selves— from the village communities The 
communal life of the country is rapidly bieaking, 
owing to the spread of modern ideas and new 
conditions of life So, the conditions and the 
motive, which made the continuance of the Pan- 
chayats possible, having disappeaied, the idigen- 
ous self-governing institutions cannot help 
meeting the same fate wdiat the kindred in- 
stitutions of Central Europe did before the rise 
of the modern State and are meeting todajr in 
Russia 

It IS futile, in my humble opinion, to talk of 
reviving the village Panchayats, in the absence 
of the conditions and the motive force which kept 
them alive But they can either be modernised 
or replaced by similar new popular institutions 
which will suit modem conditions and will be in 
harmony with the machinery of the Central 
Government The “little icpublics” cannot be 
revived and given a new lease of life unless they 
become feeders to the Great Republic w’-hich will 
not be affected by the convulsions and shocks 
and falls of dynasties and shocks of revolutions 

Mokandi Lai. 


LABOUR REFORM 


A PERMANENTpropnetory interestin 
the health and physical efficiency of 
the labourer as distinguished from a 
desire to get the maximum kinetic value of 
the labourer’s muscles within the period of 
employment terminable at will, was one 


of the advantages of the slave system of 
labour But even in the modern system of 
factory labour, employers may remember 
that the supply of labour is practically 
limited by local and other conditions, and 
that in reality, output and, therefore, 
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employer’s profit, depend on the physical 
efficiency of available labour 

■*Patigue 

Employers of labour should not foiget 
that they are dealing with muscles that 
get fatigued The employer cannot by 
increasing the work of the employee inde- 
finitely get an increased output Beyond 
certain limits the method defeats itself 
Fatigue diminishes output indirectly as 
well as directly It increases accidents 
and spoiled work, and causes sickness and 
unexpected absences It is therefore in the 
interests of employ eis as much as in that 
of the workmen that fatigue should be 
1 educed 

Hours of Work 

Reduction of hours of work is the most 
important fatigue-reducing reform wanted 
in Indian labour conditions It is not only 
neccssaiy in the interest of the workman 
and his family and the State of which they 
aie citizens and component paits, but is 
desiiable from the point of view of the 
employer, as the most obvious method of 
reducing the element of fatigue It is a 
mistaken notion that decreased hours 
means reduced output A man can do more 
work in two hours than in one hour , but 
it does not necessarily follow that in 12 
hours he can do more than in 10, or moie 
in 10 hours than in 8 If the work is of 
such duiation, that we must allow for the 
element of fatigue, shoitening of houis of 
work actually increases the amount of 
woik done This may not be so in the first 
few weeks, but is certain to happen in the 
long run Instances are recorded in the 
Public Health Reports of the United States 
of America, which prove this beyond doubt 

Overtime 

Oveitime work should be avoided by 
employeis If the usual day’s work stops 
just short of undue fatigue, over-time means 
over-work, and consequent deleterious 
effect on man as well as on employer’s out- 
put It IS apt to result in inci eased spoiled 
work, and reduction of efficiency during 
ordinary hours, sickness, and absence on 
subsequent days. 


Compulsory Overtime 

If this isasiegards voluntary overtime, 
it IS obviously much more so as regards 
overtime woik ordered on the penalty of 
fines to be imposed on default Most 
employers think that if they older their 
men to woik overtime, they are bound so 
to woik, and that failuie is a bieach of 
discipline justifying fines and dismissal 

A Scandalous Case 

Holidays for workmen are believed by 
employers of labour to be a curse on 
industiial efficiency, and are grudgingly 
tolerated as one among the many evil cus- 
toms of the land Informed opinion, how- 
ever, accepts periodical holidays as a 
necessity Those who have studied the 
question most carefully acknovHedge that 
workmen should have one day’s rest in 
seven Continuous work is a profound 
mistake and does not pay Yet a case 
came under public notice recently in Madras, 
where though the men had worked on 
seveial previous Sundays, and at last took 
a holiday when compelled by a religious 
ceremony, they were not only not paid for 
the day, but in addition were fined for 
absence on that day on which they had 
been orally ordeied to work, though it was 
a public gazetted holiday for the whole 
State, and had also been so notified by the 
authoiities of the paiticular factory* 
When the fine was imposed, the men went 
on strike, but the directors weie obdurate 
and the fine was not remitted > In the 
highest interest of employer, workman 
and Nation, it is desirable that overtime 
and holiday work should be discouraged, 
or at least made strictly voluntary. 

Rest Periods 

Recess periods during a working spell 
should be introduced in all cases where 
hard fatiguing work is exacted Experience 
has established the efficacy of such a system. 

Furniture 

A great deal has to be done by way of 
providing suitable seats and other furniture 
during woik to save unnecessary strain 
on the muscles The Indian workman is 

*■ Mahalaya Amavasya 
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ordinarily not considered worthy of fumi- 
tnre costing capital outlay Yet an incon- 
venient posture takes away a great deal of 
the efficiency of the workman and inprove- 
ment in this direction would add to output 
and profit in the long run 

SANIX'iC^ION AND CoMFORTS 

The provision of good drinking water 
within easy reach of the workman during 
work, suitable leisure, place and con- 
veniences for workmen’s mid-day meals, 
clean latrines and urinals and provision 
for washing after work are all the Indian 
labourer’s fair share in the profits and 
bonuses earned by directors and share- 
holders of factories, and would in the long 
run increase the efficiency of labour. 

Monthly Payment or Weekly ^ 

The system by which in India wages are 
paid only once a month, and that, too, 
very long after they are due, so that the 
employer has always about two weeks’ 
work done for him in advance of payment 
for the past month, and has got a firm hold 
on the workman without any need for 
allurements . by way of Provident Fund, 
bonus or prospective increase m wages, is 
an unjust system which should be modified 
by immediate State intervention There is 
no sort of reason or justice in demanding 
that a daily labourer who has no legal 
claim on the employer for being kept in 
service, and who is paid by the day even 
excluding Sundays and other hohdays so 
that in a month he is paid at a daily rate 
for only 24* to 27 days, should wait for his 
wages so long after the work is done, and 
get into debt for maintaining himself and 
his family in the meanwhile An enquiry 
into the economic conditions of workmen’s 
families would disclose shocking tcdes It 
should be made compulsory in law that all 
wages should be paid by the week on the 
Monday following the week, if not on 
Saturday itself It is easy to see how a 
system by which men » possessing no pro- 
perty to fall back upon, have to work a 


whole month and another fifteen days in 
the new month to get their wages for the 
past month, and to know what fines and 
deductions have been ordered, make these 
Ignorant woikmen the slaves of the money- 
lender, as well as of the head-jobber and 
other tyrants of the laboui world This 
system of late payment with its consequent 
loss of freedom, interfering with the opera- 
tion of the law of supply and demand, is 
perhaps the most potent factor preventing 
a natural use in wages to meet the increas- 
ing cost of living 

A State Board 

Besides greatly improving the Factory 
Act, Government should seriously take up 
the formation of a Board of Protection in 
the interest of factory labour The duties 
of such a Board should include revision of 
unjust fines, and general relief of all 
oppressive conditions, besides arbitiation 
111 disputes In a country where Govern- 
ment protects tenants against their own 
contracts -with landlords, and the State 
has enacted provisions to govern their 
mutual lelations, itis much more necessary 
that there should be similar State pi otec- 
tion for the ignorant factory labourer 
British Trade Unions are now able to 
protect themselves effectively and are not 
therefore inclined towards compulsory 
arbitration, but such a condition does 
not and cannot for a long time yet prevail 
in India Indeed one part of the work of 
the suggested State department would be 
to protect Child Labour Unions against 
theinsidipus attacks of the all-po v erful 
employ eis, and foster ‘strength and 
independence in them, till the time is reach- 
ed when they may be left to themselves 
Of course, the danger of too much 
protection, defeating its own end, should 
be avoided The department, it is needless 
to add, is one eminently suited for Indian 
and popular responsibility, as dis- 
tinguished from the bureaucratic arm of 
the impending diarchy 
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INDIA REFORM LEGISLATION 


(Recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee) 


A CCORDINGtoMr St Nihal Singh, Mr 
C P Ramaswami Aiyer pointed out 
to the Parliamentary Joint 
Committee in the memorandum he 
submitted to them on behalf of the All 
India Home Rule League that “the 
number of constituencies proposed by the 
Southboiough Committee IS fai too small ” 
This IS pre-eminently the case m Bengal 
and the United Provinces In Bengal the 
average size of a rural electorate is 17000 
voters, while it is about 24000 in the 
United Provinces against some 8000 or 
9000 of the Bombay and Madias Presi- 
dencies and of the Punjab, the Cential 
Provinces and Assam In their Report to 
Pailiament the Parliamentary Joint Com- 
mittee have made the following leeom- 
mendations which specially affect Bengal — 

(i) Allocations of seats is to be adjusted so 
as to secure a larger representation of rural 
population as distinct from urban 

(ii) A better repiesuitation of wage-earnmg 
classes in urban areas 

(in) Adjustment of tlic disparity of the size 
of electorates in diffcieiit provinces This adiust- 
inent, however, must m all cases be by increasing 
and not diminishing the representation or fran- 
chise already proposed by the Southborough 
Report 

(iv) A large share of real representation of 
the depressed classes by nomination, by mcreas- 
ing and not by diminishing the general electo- 
rate 

(v) Reconsideration of the special repiesenta- 
tion of landlords in consultation with Local 
Governments 

(vi) Franchise for University seats to be 
extended to all graduates of seven years’ 
standing 

(\ ii) Adjustment of Em opeaii considei ation 
, (vni) Maintenance of the Lucknow compact 
of National Congress and Muslim League 

(ix) Acceptance of the Franchise Committee’s 
pioposals for residential qualification 

These recommendations can be given 
effect to, if the size of the Bengal Legislat-* 
ive Council be doubled as suggested by 
Mr Rangaswamy Aiyer in the case of the 
Madras Presidency, and no|^ otherwise 


Very much the same number of elected 
members has been allotted to the United 
Provinces with a population of 47 millions, 
to Bengal wath apopulation of 45 millions, 
and to Madias with a population of 
40 millions, as to Bombay with -a popula- 
tion of only 19V2 millions If Bombay 
Legislative Council is to have 120 members, 
it stands to reason that Madias Council 
should have at least 200 membeis as 
suggested by Mr Ramaswamy Aiyei and 
Bengal and the United Piovinces Councils 
250 members each The Southboiough 
Franchise Committee have suggested 135 
membeis for the Bengal Council, 75 
members being elected by Urban and Rural 
areas, 10 members by various Indian 
interests, 15 by industrial, trading, com- 
mercial, and other European interests, and 
25 by Government (4 es-ofificio, 16 officials 
and 5 non-officials) In order to meet the 
recommendations made by the Parliament- 
ary Fianchise Committee, I beg to submit 
below a scheme of distribution of seats, 
side by side with the Southborough Com- 
mittee’s scheme, onthebasis of 250 members 
for the Bengal Council 


Proposed by the 

Several Interests Southborough Suggested 
Committee by me 

I Urban (a) Muslim 6 6 

(i) Non-Muslim ii n 

— 17 — 17 

II Rural (a) Muslim 28 62 

(i) Non-Muslim 30 7r 

— 58 —133 

III Special (Non-European) 

(a) Educational 


University 2 (1) Muslim i 

(11) Hindu 3 

( 5 ) Landholding S (1) Hindu 6 

(11) Muslim 4 

(c) Trading & Com- ' 

mercial & In- 
dustrial 3 (1) Hindu 4 

(11) Muslim 2 
— 10 — 20 
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IV Special (European) 


(a) Trading, Com- 
mercial kc 

12 

24 

{h) European Com- 
mercial 

2 

4 

(c) Eurasian Com- 
mercial 

I 

2 

Nominated 
(a) Ex-Officio 

— IS 

4 

— 30 

5 

ib) Officials 

i6 

i8 

(i7) Non-Officials 

5 

27 

(i) Depressed i 
(n) Indian 

Christians i 
(ill) ( M I 

(iv) Others 2 

(v) Europeans nil 



— 25 — 50 


Gland Total 125 250 

The 27 non-officials nominated are to 
be distributed thus 

(1) European 5 (111) Indian Christians 2 

(11) Landholding Magnates 5 (iv) Depressed ClassesiS 

According to official description the 
castes called depressed classes are about 
37 and numbei about ten millions Of these 
castes the numerically principal ones 
should have the following representatives 

1 Namasudras (two millions) 4 Members 

2 Rajbansis (one and a half million) 3 „ 

3 Bagdis (one million) 2 „ 

4 Chamars and Muchis (two-thirds 

of a million) i „ 

5 Jugis and Jolahas (two-thirds 

of a million) i „ 

6* Jaliakaibarta, Malo, \(two-thirds 

Keyat / of a million) i ,, 

7 Pods (two-thirds of a million) i „ 

8 Domes, Hans &c i 

9 Baishnabs (two-thirds of a million) i „ 

THe Census ofiS.cers and tHe South- 
borough Franchise Committee have done 
the Sonarbaniahs, Shahas and two or 
three other castes the great injustice of 
declarmg them officially as “depressed”, 
untouchable, &c ,&c I believe these respect- 
able castes resent this official description 
and classification, They have never sought 
any special representation for the 
Legislative Councils either by nomination 
or by election The Sonarbaniahs of 
Bengal are more literate than even the 
Kayasthas and the Brahmans, and the 
Shahas than the Baruis, Telis and Sadgops 
They are both as chaiitable as, if not more 


charitable than, any other Bengali caste 
They require no special representation and 
they seek none 

Now how aie the recommendations of 
the Parliamentary Committee satisfied by 
my scheme 

( 1 ) The Southborough Committee allow- 
ed 17 out of 75 elected members to urban 
areas, that is to say 23 per cent of the 
total According to my scheme the urban 
membeis will form only llVz pei cent Now 
the total population of the areas maiked ui- 
ban by the Southborough Committee is only 
2 millions out of 45 millions or only 4% 
percent The urban population if given 
17 seats against 133 seats for ruial areas 
will have thus moie than 2% times the 
representation of rural areas Is this too 
little 

Now remember that the 3 6 representatives 
of trade, commerce and industry— both 
European and Indian, — will be townspeople 
lepiesenting town interests Repiesentatives 
of the university and the landholding classes 
mostly reside in Calcutta Now that the 
residential qualification of candidates for 
the ruial areas has been removed for Bengal, 
tbeie IS no donbt that a very large num- 
ber of representatives for those areas will 
be persons who habitually, aye, permanently 
reside in Calcutta and have nearly all their 
domestic ceremonies performed theie If 
all these considerations be borne in mind, 
17 seats that I have suggested for urban 
areas aie more than enough against 133 
seats for the rural areas 

(ii) Out of the 17 seats allotted to the 
urban areas a fairly large number, say one 
half, should be allotted to wage earning 
classes, employed in mills, factones, docks, 
presses and railways 

(ill) The size of the rural electoiates is 
unmanageably laige in Bengal In mending 
this evil, the lepresntation or franchise 
recommended by the Franchise Committee 
should not be reduced, but enhanced if 
desirable In Bengal we cannot maintain 
even the representation or franchise pro- 
posed by the Southborough Commitee 
without making the size of the electorates 
unmanageable from 13000 to 24000 voters, 
unless we double the number of Council 
members The ave-i pore si^e nf an eleetnrn+e 
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1 Bengal is 17000 Voters, by doubling the 
lember of elected members from 75 to 
50, we shall make the size of the elector- 
tes manageabk, othei wise the absentees 
^ill be many at voting owing to the great 
istance that they shall be required to 
valk to come to polling stations, coirupt 
iractice will be easy to carry on and the 
liEculty of trying corruptions will be 
peat The election system will be a great 
orce 

(iv) If we are to have a real representa- 
lon of the ten millions of people officially 
liscalled as depressed , we cannot allot less 
han lA or 15 members, whether they are 
lected by the literate amongst these 
lasses or be nominated by government until 
iteracy has become very general amongst 
hem and has reached the standard of at 
east 25 per cent amongst the males 

(v) If the landholders be given ten 
nembeis to be elected by big landlords (6 
lindusand4 muslims) and if 5 landholding 
nagnates, one from each Division, be no- 
minated by the Governor, there will be 
no complaint from that section oi the ^ 
amindars who feel their dignity oi self- 
respect considerably compromised if they 
oe asked to seek the suffi age of their fellow- 
:ountrymen who are not zamindars In 
the memorial of the zamindars to the 
Franchise Committee, Raja Kishorilal 
Goswami laid much importance on the 
‘ducal” houses being lepiesented by 
aomination and not by election Two- 
Sfths of the elected and nominated zamin- 
dais should be muslims, according to 
the Lucknow compact 

^ (vi) Of the four members elected by the 
graduates of the two universities, one 
should be reserved to be elected by the 
Muslim giaduates This should be done 
during the first twelve years or until the 
time when both the communities have 
found out the unwisdom of commeicial 
representation 

(vii) The European merchants, trades- 
men and lawjrers prayed lor 18 per cent of 
the totally elected members being of their 
community, and they have got 15 out of a 
hundred elected members ( including: Anglo- 


percent of the total number of elected mem- 
bers These extra 5 members may be 
nominated so that the evils of commercial 
system, of which they are great admirers, 
may be removed as much as possible 
Broadminded Europeans like Mr Andrews, 
Ml Pugh, Mr Norton and Sir Daniel 
Hamilton will find great difficulty to be 
elected by their fellow-countrymen to the 
Provincial Council 

(viu) My suggestions fully satisfy the 
Lucknow compact of the National Congress 
and Muslim League, by which 40 per cent 
of the Indian elected members should be 
Muslims. The Muslims will be— 

Urban 6 

Rmal 62 

Educational 1 

(University) 

Landholding 4 elected 

2 nominated 

Trading 2 

Total 77 

The non-muslims will be — 

Uiban 11 

Ruial 71 

Educational 3 

Landholding 6 elected 

3 nominated 

Ti admg 4 

Christians 2 

Depiessed 14 

Total 114 

Now 77 members would make 40 per 
cent of 191 (77-1-114) and would thus 
satisfy the condition of the Lucknow 
compact 

There is however one flaw in this cal- 
culation Why bring in the representatives 
of the depressed classes, when making up 
60 per cent of Non-Muslim Indian repre- 
sentatives The Mussalmans have no 
caste system, depressed classes are un- 
known to them The Brahmans and 
Kayasthas claim the depressed classes as 
Hindus, when calculating the number of 
appointments to Government services or 
of members of Legislative Councils oi 
elected self-governing institutions They 
cannot have therefore the full measure 
of lepresentation first through election 
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depressed castes by nomination This will 
be very much, though not exactly, like 
“Heads I win, tails you lose ” This 
question was raised by Lord Chelmsford 
and Mr Montagu in their joint repoit, 
when they considered the *-^oosal of 
abiding by the Lucknow comp^ The 
utmost that the Hindus may claim is that 
the representatives of the depressed classes, 
nommated by Government, should be 
Hindus, whether they are officials or non- 
officials or retired officials or whether they 
belong to uphfted or depressed classes 
^ (ix) The Southborough franchise com- 
mittee lecommended that there should be 
no residential qualification for the candi- 
dates in the case of the Bengal Presidency 
and that has been approved of by the 
Parliamentary Committee I am rather 
glad of this The residential ^alification 
might be so easily evaded Besides this 
most of the best men of a district in 
Bengal are found to habitually leside else- 
where, if the electors of a district have 
faith in then fellow districtmen who live 
most of their time m Calcutta, why should 
they be deprived of the right of electing 
them against their stay-at-home friends ? 
Let these voters have free choice 

I have said nothing about the justice 


or otherwise of the recommendations made 
by the Parliamentary committee after 
hstemng to almost anybody and every- 
body — English or Indian-«who managed to 
secure a passage to England and was forti- 
fied by a certificate of some association, 
especially after the declaration that the 
English Government have accepted the 
India Refoim Bill based on it 

If there be 133 seats for ruial aieas, 71 
for the Hindus and 62 for the Muslims, we 
may then have 40 Muslim members and 
58 Hindu members for single sub-divisions, 
where the Muslims and the Hindus may 
be respectively most numerous In the 
remaining 44 and 26 sub-divisions, two 
sub-divisions shall have to be joined together 
for a single constituency Out of 84 sub- 
divisions we shall have then a Muslim 
member for each of 40 sub-divisions in East 
Bengal and 22 members for 44 subdivisions 
in West Bengal This will be a moie hope- 
ful arrangement than the one necessitated 
by requiring 3 or 4 sub-divisions to be 
clubbed together to foim a single consti- 
tuency The voters shall not have to travel 
out of the limits of their sub-divisions in 
40 sub-divisions for the Musalmans and 
58 sub-divisions for the Hindus 

Seinath Butt. 


ARE INDIANS DEGENERATING PHYSICALLY ? 
By Pramama Nath Bose, b sc (London) 


C OMPARING present day India witii 
India half a century or so ago, one of 
the facts that strikes us most forcibly 
IS physical degeneration and diminution of 
vitality evidenced by the enormous growth 
in the number, malignity and destructive- 
ness of disease Plague* and Influenza of 
the deadly type which has exacted such a 

I * History records occasional epidemics whicli 
were probably of plague But they were very 
infrequent and mcomparably less fatal than they 
ate now One such occurred m A D 17^9 and 
IS described in the Seir-Mutaqhemn (Vol I, 
p 265) It commenced at Patna and extended 
through Agra and Delhi to Lahore where it stop- 


heavy toll of late were then unknown ; and 
tubeiculosis, diabetes, rheumatism, heart- 
disease, pneumonia, malarial fever, dyspep- 
sia, diseased teeth and defective eyes were 
as uncommon then as they are common 
^how Life was as geneially a thing of joy 
then as it is of misery now This is a mat- 
ter of grave apprehension to all well-wisheis 
of India Health is the first requisite of 
happiness Its importance is pithily ex- 

ped “But by favour of divine Providence,’* 
says the author, “none of the sick died , they all 
recovered except a few whose last hour had al- 
ready arrived ” 
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pressed in the Sanskrit aphonsni— 5arira- 
madyam khaln dharma^sadhatiatn (Health 
IS one’s first duty) The same idea is also 
forcibly expiessea by the sages of the West 
“The first wealth,” says Emeison, “is 
health ” “The wealth of a nation,” ob- 
serves Ruskin, “is the health of its people ” 
Writing about Hindusthan in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century Abul Fazl 
says in the Am-i-Akhan 

“The whole extent of this vast empire is un- 
equalled for the excellence of its waters, salubiity 
of air, mildness of climate,' and the temperate 
constitutions of the natives Every part is cul- 
tivated and full of inhabitants, so that you 
cannot travel the distance of a Cos (two miles) 
w ithout seeing towns, and villages, and meeting 
with good watei Even m the depth of winter, 
the earth and trees are covered with verdure , 
and in the rainy season, which in many paits of 
Hindusthan commences in June, and continues 
till September, the air is so delightfully pleasant 
that it gives youthful vigour to old age ” 

The only exception to this general state- 
ment notieed by the wniter is Bengal But 
even there considerable improvement would 
appear to have been eftected during Abul 
Fazl’s time He says that “for a long 
time past the an of Bengal had been un- 
healthy at the leaving off of the rams, 
afflicting both man and cattle , but under 
the auspices of his present Majesty this 
calamity has ceased ” 

That until lately the people of the United 
Provinces and the Punjab enjoyed good 
health is a well known fact Allahabad, 
Agra, Delhi and Lahoie were looked upon 
as sanitaria Even Bengal was, on the 
whole, not so fever-stneken, as a large part 
of it has been since the middle of the last 
century “The Dutch Admiral Stavoiinus 
in his Memoits'’, says Dr Bentley, 
“gives a list of the diseases prevalent in 
the neighbourhood of Hooghly, but whilst 
alluding to dysentery and other tropical 
disorders, he makes no mention of fever 
or ague In Valentia’s ‘Travels’ there is 
no mention of Murshidabad or Berhampoie 
being specifically unhealthy, and some of 
the early records speak of this part as 
having once possessed a reputation for 
salubriousness ”* Towns like Hooghly, 
Bandel, Chinsura, Baraset, Knshnagar, 

Report on Malaria in Bengal, part I, 
page 28 


Burdwan, Midnapui, Pabna, Malda and 
Birbhum, now hot-beds ofmalana, were 
until about the middle of the last century 
considered to be healthy, and some of them 
were regarded as sanitaria “Hooghly, 
Bandel and Chinsura were once ^ looked 
upon as healthy suburban retreats by the 
Europeans in Bengal Bandel, for example, 
was referred to as “sweet Bandel,” “the 
pleasant and healthy settlement of Bandel ” 
In the beginning of the nineteenth century 
there was a college at Baraset for cadets 
on their first arrival from England, 
which would not have been the case if it 
had been as intensely malarious as it 
has been for sometime past Vansittart 
had a country residence there In regard 
to Nadiya, which is now being depopu- 
lated by malaria, the Census Report of 
1901 observes, that “it was once famous 
as a health resort, and it is said that 
Warren Hastings had a country house at 
Knshnagar ” Midnapur was practically 
free of malaria in the beginning of the last 
century Even as late as 1851-52, of the 
total admissions for treatment at the dis- 
pensary there, only 4 0 per cent were cases 
of intermittent fever As regards Burdwan, 
the District Gazetteer observes that 
“before 1862 the district was noted for its 
healthiness, and the town of Burdwan 
particularly was regarded as a sani- 
taiium In fact it was customary for 
persons suffenng from chronic malanal 
fever to come to Burdwan where cures 
from the disease were common ” Dr A J 
Payne, in a report on the Burdwan 
division submitted in 1871, remarks that, 
“a fatal fever has of late years become 
epidemic, with seasonal outbreaks of 
extreme severity over a large tract of 
country which includes distncts formerly 
among the healthiest in the province ” 
Dr R F Thomson says of the Hooghly 
district in his sanitary leport of 1868 that, 
“if a common belief or impression among 
natives is of any value, the Hooghly 
district would seem to have undergone a 
vast change for the worse in refspect of the 
health of the people ” “In regard to the 
history of Bengal malana,” says Dr 
Bentley, “and the question as to whether 
there has or has not bees an increase of 
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the disease in comparatively recent times, 
an examination of existing records 
seems to afford overwhelming proof that 
many areas now snffermg intensely from 
malaria enjoyed a relative immunity some 
50 to 60 years ago Recent investigation 
has shewn also that in certain localities a 
rapid increase of infection has occurred 
within the comse of the last 10 years 
What a sad change since the beginning 
of the seventeenth centuiy when Abnl 
Fazl wrote his Ain-i-Akban It would 
be extremely difficult to point out now 
any large tract of the country, the 
climate of which might be truthfully 
described to be salubrious and where the 
people might be said to enjoy the modicum 
of health essential for their well-being 
The following table shows the varia- 
tions in the numerical strengh of the two 
most important sections of the Indian 
population within thirty years (1881- 
1911) 

Actual number Variation per cent 
in 1911 (increase or decrease ) 
1901-1911 1891-1901 1881-1891 

Hindu (217,586,892) + 5 04 -3 -1-118 

Musal- 

man (66,6,47,299) + 6 7 -18 9 +14 3 

“Census of India, 1911, Yol I part I ” p 141 

There has been a considerable falling off 
in the rate of inciease of both the Hindus 
and the Musalmans since 1881 But the 
reduction in the case of the former is much 
more serious than in that of the latter 
In regard to the major provinces, Bengal, 
Bombay, the Punjab and the United Pro- 
vinces, Sir E A Gait observes that the 
material conditions during the decade 
1901-11, were “favourable to continued 
rapid growth of the population ” That 
such was not the case is attributed by him 
to the deterioration of public health 
Malaria has long been the special scourge 
of Bengal “It is not only responsible for 
a heavy mortality, but it saps the vitality 
of the survivors and reduces the birth rate 
Except in the neighbourhood of Calcutta 
where industrial developments aie the 
most important factor, it may be said that 
the growth of the population is detei mined 
mamly by the prevalence of malarial 


affections ” In Bombay “during the 
greater part of the decade, plague conti- 
nued to be very prevalent pausing a regis- 
tered mortality of 1 4 millions 0\\ mg to 
this scourge the net inciease in the popula- 
tion was only 6 3 per cent ” In the 
Punjab, plague which first appealed theie 
in 1896, “pi evaded thioughout the decade, 
and in British territoiy alone was respon- 
sible in all for about two million deaths, 
of which nearly one-thud occuried in 1907 
Malaiia also has been ternbly pievalent, 
especially in the iirigated tiacts in the 
eastern and central districts It was 
worst in 1908 and the thiee first yeais 
of the decade Altogether m the Biitish 
districts alone, four and a half million 
deaths weie recorded, or moie than one- 
fifth of the total population of 1901 
The lesult of these \irulent epidemics is 
that, in spite of a marked advance in 
material piosperity, the population oi the 
province (British territoiy) shows a 
decline of 1 7 per cent ” In the United 
Provinces, the state of the public health 
“was extremely unsatisfactory There weie 
viiulent outbreaks of plague, which were 
responsible for 1 3 million deaths The 
mortality from malaria was even more 
serious, and in 1908 alone, nearly two 
million deaths fiom fever were lecorded, 
of which more than half occuiied dtiiing 
the last four months of the year when the 
epidemic was at its height An indirect 
consequence of this epidemic was an 
abnormally low birth-rate in 1909 The 
prevalence of plague and malaria i esulted 
in a decrease of one pei cent during the 
decade ”* 

Owing to the havoc recently committed 
by the influenza epidemic the next census is 
expected to reveal a much moie disastrous 
state of things than the last one The 
official estimate of the number of deaths 
ascribed to it is some six millions dm mg 
the concluding quarter of 1918 

“The birth-rate,” observes Mr Bam in 
his Census Report of the decade 1891-1901, 
“is indeed very far above that of any 
European country, if we except Russia, 
and reaches neaily 48 per mile in the 
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whole cottntiy But the death-rate per 
mile IS equally abnormal, even if we omit 
the more frequent occunence of famine 
and epidemic diseases in India, and may be 
taken to reaA, on an average, 41 pei 
mile ” 

The physical degeneiation which is proved 
alike by the experience of eldeily people 
and the evidence of statistics is shaied 
by all classes everywhere except in very 
fertile and comparatively healthy tiacts 
like Eastern Bengal, but by the middle 
class moie than by the otheis Constitut- 
ing as they do the biain of the community 
this IS a matter for serious concern In 
Bengal the westeni and central districts, 
whcie they wcie most numeious and 
influential, “aie all nearly stationaiy The 
largest increase is less than 4 per cent , 
while two distiicts, Nadiya and Jessore, 
show a decrease The Census Report 
of 1891-1901 shows that the Brahmans 
of Bengal, Bihar and Oiissa who inci eased 
fiom 1872 to 1881 by about thiiteen per 
cent , had their late of increase reduced to 
about two per cent during the succeeding 
two decades and to four and a half pei 
cent in 1901-11 The Kaj’asthas of 
Bengal Bihar and Onssa who increased 
b} 3 41 per cent in the decade 1871-1881, 
had their rate of growth i educed to 109 
pet cent during 1881-1891 , and the next 
census showed an actual decrease by so 
much as 8 1 per cent The last census 
shows an mcietise of 8 4 per cent , which 
would make up the loss they had suffered 
during the pie\ious decade But the 
increase occutied chiefly in the Dacca and 
Chittagong divisions, and Mr O’Malley 
observes that “in the former diMSion there 
IS an increase of 55,000, over half of which 
may be accounted foi by Sudras entering 
themselves as Ka,\ asthas , the number of 
Sudras has fallen b^’’ 29,000 In the 
Chittagong dixision, where there has been 
an increase of 48,000 Iva\ asthas, we find 
a decrease of 9,000 Sudias ’’! 

Lord Muito who was Goveinor-Geneial 
m the beginning of tiie last century, 
describing the physique of the Bengalis iii a 

* E I Gait op cit p 56 

t Census of India Vol Y Pt I, p 512 


letter, said, he “never saw so handsome a 
race They are much superior to the 
Madias people whose form I admired also 
Those weie slender These are tall muscular 
athletic figures, perfectly shaped and with 
the finest cast of countenance and features 
Their features are of the most classical 
European models with great variety at 
the same time” Alas' As a general 
description of the Bengalis the reverse of 
this would be true now 

If there were improvement in the quality 
of life, it would to a great extent com- 
pensate for the diminution of quantity 
But such IS not the case, especially in the 
more advanced parts and among the 
cultured middle classes “An educated 
youth in India,” observes Lieut Col 
Kanta Prasad ims, “instead of being in 
a better position to maintain his health by 
virtue of his knowledge and education, 
breaks down far too early and does not 
enjoy life even to that extent which an 
ordinary illiterate workman does Those 
who have made a special study of the sub- 
ject are of opinion that more than 50 per 
cent of oui educated youths are poten- 
tially tuberculous and die before their time 
Others, who escape this evil, contract 
diabetes before they are forty and are earned 
off before they are sixty ” “Those who know 
best about India and its people,” says the 
same wnter, “are of opinion that even the 
fighting races of India are deteriorating 
It IS said that every race in India has 
within the last fifty years become an inch 
shorter in stature ” With a view to 
arrest the physical degeneration of the 
Paisis, an honorary staff of thirty-five 
doctors including eight lady doctors, under 
the auspices of the Zoroastiian Conference 
lately examined 1265 school children The 
result ofthe examination showed that there 
were 194 cases of enlarged spleen, the effect 
of itialaria, while there were 391 cases of 
defective eye-sight The proportion of 
childien suffering from ear, throat and nose 
diseases is very large being about 50 per 
cent but the percentage of children with 
bad teeth is the laigest, some 896 being 

* Health and Mortality among Educated 
Indians,” pp 4 and 159 
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otind suffering from such teeth This is in 
the case of a community in which Western 
education has made the gieatest advance, 
among men as well as women, and which is 
materially better off than any othei coim 
mumty I have no doubt that an examina- 
tion of the childien of other classes, even 
when they are faiily prospeious, would 
reveal similar results 

A fact so patent as physical degiadation 
could not have escaped obseivation It has 
been noticed by various writers The late 
Raj Narayan Bose noticed it as a con- 
spicuous fact of his expel lence Among moie 
recent writeis may be mentioned Lieut 
Col U N* MukherjijBabuKisharilalSaikar, 
Lieut Col Kanta Prasad, Rai Bahadui 
Chunilal Bose and Dr Indu Madha^b 
Mallik 

I^ave to endorse every woid of the 
following description of the physique of oui 
middle class people which appeared in an 
article in the Modern Review sometime ago 
entitled ‘‘Can we save ouiselves yet 

''Take yotir stand in any of the busy mam 
thoroughfares of Calcutta Having stationed 
yourself, watch now the streams of people that 
are passing up and down the street Look at 
the boys and youths that are going to their 
schools and colleges, and please observe them 
closely and well Now do they look strong, 
full of life and animation, and ovei flowing with 
health and energy, as they should at this time 
of their life, or do they look ill gi own, lifeless 
and poorly^ The very appearance of 

the Indian boy would seem to indicate as if his 
body has not had a normal healthy growth 
The impression that will remain with you as the 
result of your observation would be that what- 


ever may be the state of his mental equipment, 
his body is sadly in need of looking after 

Setting aside now the student class, observe 
the other citizens constantly passing up and 
down the stieet Look at the streams of young 
and middle-aged men, clerks 5nd others, who 
evidently make up the gentry or middle class, 
proceeding to their places of business between 
8 and 11 o^clock Does their jUppearance show 
them to be possessors of a good physique, with 
stiong and well developed muscles and bones, 
or do they give you the idea that, instead of 
life being regarded as a gift to enjoy and be 
thankful foi, life to them is a burden which they 
are evidently finding it rathei iiksome to cairy^ 
you may perchance find one strong, healthy, 
energetic person in a hundred, while the re- 
maining ninety nine will present a very poor 
appearance indeed, weak in limbs, and wanting 
in spirits If you now transfer ^’'our attention 
to the remamdei of the passers-by, the same 
thing will strike you, only perhaps m a greater 
degree, namely, that they are a sorry lot, with 
a very poor physique and with \ery little life 
in their bodies 

The people yon have seen may be taken 

as typical not only of the inhabitants of Bengal, 
but fairly also of almost the w hole of India 

Now after a careful scrutiny of the general 
appearance and physique of the vast mass of 
people that are seen crowding in Calcutta from 
the shrunken bent old men down to the little 
ones playing about in the streets and bj^e-lanes, 
does it strike an observer that this people belong 
to a race that is thru mg physically and 
materially, or does it look as if the lace was 
rather going down and going down at a pretty 
fast rate, along the broad road of physical decay 
and degradation^ There can be no 

question that the Bengali is no longer what he 
was before, that he has degenerated consider* 
ably That the degeneration has been very 
marked and rapid withm the last fifty years 
will also be apparent to many 
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III The Moberao'es Deputation 
By St. Nihae Singh. 


W HEN the memorandum submitted by the 
Deputation of the All-India Confeience of 
the Moderate Party to the Joint Select 
Committee on the Government of India Bill was 
indited, its signatories* apparently had not 

* The names of the signatories (in the order 
in which they apended their signatures) are 
The Hon Surendra NathJBaneqea (President), 


christened their oiganisation as the National 
Indian Liberal Federation— a title m which some 

Mr W A Chambers, 

Mr M G Chitnavis, 

SirK G Gupta, 

The Hon B S Kamat, 

Mr H N Kunzru, 

Sir B C Mitter, 
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of them afterwards delighted They had, how- 
ever, brought authority with them from that 
Conference, held in Bombay on November 1-2, 
1918, “to urge on British statesmen, members of 
both Houses of Parliament, political associations, 
the Press, and the Biitish public geneially, the 
wisdom and necessity of supporting the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reform scheme, and givmg 
legislative effect to it at an early date, with such 
modifications and impiovements as have been 
formulated or suggested” in the Resolutions of 
the Conference Perhaps to avoid misunder- 
standing they took care to add, undei the 
heading “General attitude,” that they “support- 
ed in the main” the joint leport of the Secretary 
of State and the Viceroy, and that they “would 
regard it as a substantial first step towards the 
progressive lealization of responsible Govern- 
ment in India, if its proposals be adopted 
without curtailment At the same time, they 
advocated certain modifications and improve- 
ments in the scheme which “seemed to them 
‘desirable’ and in certain cases, necessary to 
make it yield the utmost results of which it is 
capable ” 

ADVANTAGES— AND DISADVANTAGES 

I have made these quotations, because they 
explain, in the words used by the moderates 
themseh es, the general line of policy which they 
ha\e chosen to puisue in Britain, and vrliich, in 
spite of all the advantages it gave, has not 
proved entirely a blessing 

The ad\antages aie apparent on the surface 
The open mannei in which tlie> established an 
alliance with the author of the Go \ eminent of 
India Bill gave the Moderates access to the 
Secretaiy of State and to persons co-operating 
with him, which members oino other deputa- 
tion could lia\e had I do not make that 
statement in a spirit of cjniicism On the 
contrarj^, I know that such access to the poweis 
that be enabled the more able among the 
Moderate leaders to karn from the inside what 
was happening, long befoie those not in the inner 
ring heard of it, and wdiat w as still moie import- 
ant, enabled them to give counsel at a time when 
the entire Bill was (supposed to be) m the 
nicltmg-pot and when subsidiary matteis 
arising out ot it, were in the formative stage 
and, therefoie, wdien it wms easier to adjust 
details according to Indian ideals and desiies, 
than it w^ould lia\ e been at a later stage when 
they had assumed a moie rigid iorni 

Mr Sastn and Mr Ramacliandra Rao parti- 
cularl3 ha\e enjoyed the confidence of the 
Secretary of State, and those closely associated 

The Hon Ramchandra Rao, 

Mr Prithw is Chandra Ray, 

Mr K C Roy, 

The Hon V S Srinivasa Sastn, 

TheHon C Y Chmtaniaiii (Joint Hon Secieiaij^, 
The lion N M Bamarth (Joint Hon Secretary) 


with him While I cannot divulge any details, 
I have good cause to know that they have used 
that opportunity to the advantage, not of 
themselves, but of their countrymen, who, in 
my opinion, cannot be sufficiently grateful to 
them for what they have been able to do to 
safeguard Indian interests ^ 

So much for the Cl editor side of the account 
Now for the other side 

The policy adopted by the Moderates meant 
the subordination of their demand for the liber- 
alization of the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, 
which was paiticularly deficient in regard to the 
Central Government, to giving suppoit to that 
scheme That policy, L am sure, will prove a 
tactical blunder that will cost India dear. It 
will have to share with personal ambition and 
jeolousy , the lesponsibility of preventing 
Indians from conjointly striking the iron when 
it was hot In the face of such altitude, moie- 
over, if any important pait of the Central 
Government is made directly responsible to 
Indians, it will be little shoit of a miracle 

BREACH IN CENTRAL BUREAUCRACY. 

To show the reason why I take that view, it 
IS necessarj^ caiefully to examine the Model ate 
attitude towaxds the immediate application of 
the principle of responsibility to the Central 
Government 

Let me note that no statement regarding that 
subject indited bj^an^^ Indian organisation makes 
more impressive leading than the section entitled 
“Diarchy m the Cential Government” which 
occupies a considerable portion of the memoran- 
dum to which I have leferied but only if that 
section IS read without bearing iit mind the 
introductory sentences that I ha\e ^reproduced 
fioni that memorandum at the beginnmg of thia^ 
article 

“We urge,” write the moderate leaders, “that 
an element of responsibility should be introduced 
into the Government of India hy placing some 
departments under a Minister who will be 
amenable to the control of the Legislature 
They add that “Salt, Income Tax and ‘General 
Stamps’ suggest themselves readily to the mmd 
in this connection,” while “subject to conditions 
imposed by military consideiations, Railways 
and Posts and Telegiaphs may also be dealt 
with in the same way ” Since they are essen- 
tially depaitments which render services to the 
public, “no political consideiation operates 
against their tiansfer to popular control, subject 
to the conditions above mentioned ” 

The signatories state that the reason why 
diaichy mustbe introduced in the Central Govern- 
ment IS, “that the power of the governient 
of India to supervise the administration of 
tiansferred subjects in the Provinces is obviously 
one which should be exercised by a Minister 
responsible to the Legislative Assembly ” In 
that connexion they invite “attention to para 
IS ot the statement by Sir James Brunyate ap- 
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pended to tlie Crewe Committee Repoi t, p 24, 
in whicli he outlines a grouping of all-India 
subjects into the categories of ^controlled' and 
^popular' though with a iiioie limited object’' 
They add later, that ‘The progiess of responsible 
Goyeinment in the provinces will be injuriously 
affected by the limited vision of an unieformed 
Government of India, which IS to have not only 
over-riding and concurrent power of legislation, 
but also the power of acting as an arbiter 
between the Governor and his Council, and of 
sanctioning the removal of services from the 
reseived to the tiansferred group " 

The moderate leaders find fault with the thud 
formula enunciated in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report “which lays down that the authoiity of 
the Government of India shall not be iinpaiied 
in any way,” iii othei woids “that wliatevei 
means might be adopted to make it incieasingly 
amenable to poptilai influence, it shall remain 
independent of popular control,” and “that the 
elected repiesentatives of the people are to have 
greater opportunities of criticising and embar- 
rassing the Government without the check, as 
in the case of the Members of the Provincial 
Legislative Councils, imposed by a sense of 
responsibility ” 

Havmg said that much, the signatoiies of 
the memoiandum remind the Committee that 
the authors of the Report did not hesitate to 
point out in that report that the fundamental 
defect that vitiates the existing system of 
Government and the Congress-League Scheme 
‘Vas the absence of this element of respon- 
sibility, and further, that it is the introduction 
of this element into the Pi ovincial Legislatures 
that constitutes the chief \alue of the declaration 
of August, 1917 " They natuially ask, “how 
can the application of the principle which is to 
be the ke 3 ^stone of the new fabric, be withheld 
from the most important sphere, viz , the Govern- 
ment of India, where it is needed at least as 
much as anywhere else ” 

The moderate leaders recall the fact that “the 
Report does not contemplate, nor is it compatible 
with the line of argument adopted therein, that 
at any particular time when the people may be 
supposed to be ripe for it, the entire Government 
of India should at one stroke be brought under 
the control of the popular representatives ' ' The 
scheme being based upon the principle of ‘suc- 
cessive stages’ and ‘progressive realization’ 
applies to the Government of India as much as 
to the Provincial Governments, and the signa- 
tories add lightly that those who are capable 
of managing education, local self-government, 
and industries m the Provinces will surely be 
able to admmistei the Salt and Income Tax 
Departments Merely to extend the range of 
jurisdiction “can cieate no new problems, and 
should, therefore, give rise to no feeling of 
hesitation or anxiety " 

The moderate leadeis complain that the Bill 
even does not clearly provide that “the 


Commissions periodically appointed under the 
authority of Parliament with the express 
purpose of recommending suitable stages of 
piogiess in the provincial sphere, will concern 
themselves with investigating into the desirabi- 
lity of pi ogressively populai ij^ng the Go\ein- 
ment of India ” They admit that some comfoit 
may be derived from the language of paragiaph 
288 which saj s that one of the duties of the 
periodic Commissions, will be to examine and 
leport upon the new Constitution of the Goxcrn- 
ment of India^ but the hope is lendeied almost 
illusory by* the w’-ords “with particulai refeience 
to the woiking of the machinery' for representa- 
tion, the procedure by certificate, and the results 
of joint sessions ” Thc 3 ^ say that that pi oviso 
shows “that the Commissions will lia\e power 
to lecommend not constitutional changes with 
a view to the establishment of popular go\cin- 
ment, but small improvements in the constitu- 
tional machinery which experience ma 3 " lender 
necessary or desirable 

The Moderate leadeis sa 3 that “the Indian 
people wall not rest content with autlioiit^’- m 
provincial matters, when their destinies are 
largely m the hands of the Govcinment of India ” 
For this reason, the 3 ^ think that “to take no 
steps to bung some pait of it undei the 
authoiity of the people argues an inabilit 3 " to 
appreciate the dominating factor in the Indian 
political situation, Mz , the desire of the people 
to have a hand m the shaping of then destinies ” 

The signatories aie unable to sec wh} the 
pi ocess of making government m the Piovinees 
responsible ^‘must be completed before a similar 
process is begun mthe Government of India ” 
The doctiine of Hanoz Delhi din ast (Delhi is 
yet far) laid down in the Report fails to convince 
them 

The Moderate leaders further contend that 
eveiy care must be taken to guard against the 
inevitable danger that if the bureaucraev’- is 
taught to legard any part of the Government 
as specially its own, it will bitterly resist all 
attempts to transfer it into other hands On 
the contrary, the bureaucracy has to be taught 
at least as much the viitue of subordinating its 
self-interest to the good of the country as the 
people of India the art of governing tlicmselv es 

After declaring that “the only justification 
utged for this glaring omission topiovidefoi 
the popularisation of the Government of India 
is found in para 190,” namely, that without 
experience of the results of diarch 3 in the 
Provinces it is impossible to afiect similar 
changes in the Government of India, and further 
declaring that the attitude adopted is due to 
excessive caution and is utterly inconsistent 
with the spirit which animates the Report, the 
signatories of the memorandum urge “the exten- 
sion of popular control to the national sphere ” 
They say that unless this is done “the scheme 
will be inconsistent with itself> the spirit of the 
declaration of 1917 will not have been fully 
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earned out and England will not be able to 
claim justly that she has set India firmly on the 
road to self-government ” 

Who can make out a stronger case against 
the preservation, for the tune being, of the 
‘irresponsible’’ char*icter of the Central Govern- 
ment, than that made by the Moderate 
leaders ’ 

As I have already written, much of the foice 
of this aigument — sound as that aigument 
ceitamly is— is lost by the general attitude of 
these leadeis, who, m the beginning of the 
memoiaiidum, indicate that thej are quite 
prepaied to accept and to work an Act passed 
along the lines laid down in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford llepoit, which of course, lefttses 
point blank, to make the Cential Government 
responsible in any niannei oi to an^^ degree To 
show how this geneial attitude crept out of all 
that iieaily all the Model ate witnesses said, 
before the Joint Committee, let me refer to their 
e\idence lelatiiig to the Cential Goveinment 

MR BANBRJEjVS EVIDENCE 

Mr Bancqea, the fit st Moderate (in fact the 
first Indian) to appear, began evceedmglj^ well 
He said that the pieamble of the Bill should be 
alteied to indicate that the object of that 
measure wms to pi o vide foi responsibility in 
the Cential Government, simultaneously wuth 
its introduction in the Provinces, though to 
begin with, not, perhaps, to the same extent 
The clause i elating to the statutoiv commission, 
he added, should make it clear, that the next 
Commission would enquire into the means of 
extending icsponsible Goveinment in the Central 
as well as in the Pro\incial sphere He indicated 
that the subjects marked iiopular bj^ Sii Janies 
Brun3ate, should be placed under a Minister 
or Ministers, and in this connection, called 
paiticular attention to the Income Tax and 
Salt Depaitments The leasoiPwhy he uiged 
that the pi ocess of diarchy in Central Go\ em- 
inent should begin now% w as partly to prevent 
the e\ il ot criticism w ithout responsibiht3q 
and paitl3 because an unreformed Central 
Government was not suitable for supervising 
leformed Piovmcial Governments His question 
“Is the hon the best person to look aftei the 
Iamb’” made even the members of the Committee 
smile 

When, however, the time for cross-examina- 
tion came, Mi Banerjea, true to the instiuctions 
that he and his colleagues had brought from the 
Model atesConfeiencc indicated to the Committee 
that while he should like to have diarchy in the 
Central Government, he was not prepaied to 
sa3’' the Bill vv as unacceptable, oi that he and 
his friends would not be piepared to look at it if 
that demand was not conceded On the con- 
trar3q he afiirmed that if the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford scheme, without attenuation of any kind, 
was given, the Moderates would accept it, 
although that would mean that the partial 


popularisation of the Cential Government would 
have to wait 

This Ml Banerjea said, in efiect, to Mr Ben 
Spoor who, as the sole representative of Labour 
on the Committee, would no doubt have liked 
to elicit a leply far different to the one that he 
leceived At any rate, after the Model ate 
Leader had committed himself m that manner, 
Ml Spoor was able to get him to say that the 
bulk of opinion in India desired that a measure 
of control and responsibility in the Central 
Government should immediately be conceded, 
and that Lord Southborough was wrong, when, 
at a pievious session, he stated that no such 
demand existed in India 

MR SAMARTH VS MR ROY 

The next Model ate witness to be examined 
was Mr N M Samaith Beside him, sat Mr 
C Y Chintamani, Mi K C Rojq and Mr P 
C Ray, each of whom was allow^ed to supplement 
All Samarth’s statement Mi Samaith gieatly 
shocked Loid S3deiiliam when he told the 
Committee that if the Central Goveinment was 
left irresponsible as it is, “within three years 
agitation of such a chaiactei would be set up m 
the Piovinces that it may staggei the imagina- 
tion ” I noticed that Mr Bennet made an 
attempt to get the witness to withdraw, or at 
any rate, to modify that statement, but he held 
film 

Nor did All Samaith hesitate to tell the 
Committee that if the Central Goveinment was 
left irresponsible, and therefore the Legislative 
Asseinblj’- was no more than a“glonfied Debating 
Society”, that Assembly would fail to attract 
capable Indians who would prefei to stay m the 
Piovinces where they would find great oppor- 
tunities waiting for them With diamatic 
effect, he added that “men with more money 
than brains” w ould fill that bod3^ 

What inoie full-blooded advocacy of the 
Indian wish for the partial democratisatioii of 
the Cential Government, could have been pos- 
sible ^ 

But shoitty after Alt K C Roy began his 
statement, he took care to tell the Committee 
that the remaiks that “his leader”, Mi Samarth, 
had made about the imperative necessity of 
diaichising the Cential Government vv^'as not the 
considered opinion of his party He added that 
the control of the Government of India had 
alwajs been for the good of India and that he, 
foi one, would prefei central bureaucracy over 
provincial bureaucraev^ 

Mr Roj declared that in his opinion 
customs, tarifl, and cotton excise should not be 
treated as popular subjects The reason he 
gave for tendering that advice was, that he 
w’^ould not like to oftend the British industrialists 
and commeiciahsts Railways and Post, he 
added, were indissolubly bound up with military 
affaiis and vvdiatevei his colleagues may have 
said to the contrary in the memorandum, 
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they should not be tieated as popular Mr 
Roy , would, however, not object to such treat- 
ment being accorded to salt, income tax, and 
‘‘General Stamps 

When Mr Samarth came up for cross-exami- 
nation, and was given the oppoitunity by the 
Duke of Northumberland to restate his position 
in regard to the Central Government, he took 
care to emphasize the necessity for immediately 
beginning the process of partially popularis- 
ing that Government, everyone desirous of 
seeing a bieach made in the Cential Government 
felt relieved, but alas ^ that relief lasted but a 
few moments 

Almost immediately aftei Lord Sinha began 
to cross-examine him, and asked a senes of 
questions that made Mr Samarth acknowledge 
that the demands made by him in lespect of the 
Central Government weie not part of his party 
programme What was more damaging still, 
Lord Smha made Mi Samarth add that his 
party would be quite willmg to take up a Bill 
that refused to introduce the element of respon- 
sibility in that Government, and work it for 
all it was worth 

MR SASTRI TO THE RESCUE 

The impression that these questions and 
answeis produced upon the minds of peisons 
anxious that a breach be made in the Central 
Bureaucracy, can be imagmed 

It would have been extremely unfortunate, 
had Mr Sastn not appeared before the 
Committee some time later, and made it clear 
that he was very stiongly m favour of immedi- 
ately beginning the process of libeialismg the 
Central Government 

Some Departments, such as Income Tax, and 
General Stamps, he declared, should be placed 
under a Minister or Ministers Liberalisation, 
he added, should also mean increasing the power 
of the Legislative Assembly in Finance 

Let us hope that these words of Mr Sastn 
removed the unfortunate impression left upon 
the Committee by his colleagues who appeared 
earlier, otherwise the Committee will be justified 
in feeling that since Mr Banerjea and his Party 
are willing to accept a measure which refuses, 
for the present, to confei upon Indians any con- 
trol over Central Government, that Government 
may continue, for the time being, to remam 
irresponsible 

RECONSTRUCTION OF PROVINCIAL AD^ 

MINISTRATION 

The attitude of the Moderates Deputation 
towards the reconstruction of the Provincial 
administration did not materially differ from that 
of the other Indian bodies, which had accepted 
diarchy Perhaps the main difference lies in the 
fact that the Moderates placed greater eni-^ 
phasis upon the fact that, without resort to a 
dual form of government, the pronouncement 
of August 20th, 1917^, could not have been 


earned into effect, wheieas, the others merely 
resigned themselves to that sj^stem as an un- 
avoidable transitional measttie 

The Moderates, like all the oilier Indian wit- 
nesses, objected to the modifications of the di- 
archical system suggested fcy the Goveinment of 
India, and more paiticularly, the demands made 
foi the institution of the “separate puise” 
system, upsetting all the nicely-balanced 
arrangements proposed in the Montagu- 
Chelnisfoid Report for the reconstruction of the 
Provincial Executive Council, and also of the 
S 3 ''steni of Grand Committee proposed m that 
Report The Moderate witnesses who appeared 
befoie the Committee, especially Mr Sastn, 
rendered great service in showing up the 
hollowness of the contentions ad\ anced the 
spokesman of the Government of India, and in 
subjecting to cntical analysis certain provisions 
of the which whittled away provisions laid 

down in the Montagu-Chelnisfoicl Report 
While it IS unnecessary to entei into a detailed 
discussion of the modifications of the part of the 
Bill pertaining to Provincial Goveinments asked 
for by the Model ates, attention may be called 
to two or three points 

Pirstljr one aftei anothei Modeiate leader 
resisted the suggestion tin own out that the 
power of ordinance maj be gnen to the 
Governor to cany out his lesponsibibty m 
legard to reserved subjects, smcc objection had 
been taken by the Goveinment of India, to the 
institution of the Montagu-Chelinsford t^ype of 
the Grand Committee, wheieas the t 3 ^pe pro- 
posed by that Goveinment had been objected to 
by Indians In this matter their attitude 
differed cardinally fiom such witnesses as Mi 
Ramaswami Aiyer and Lord Carmichael, neithei 
of whom was prepared to permit the adoption 
of a device that would enable a Govenioi to 
throw the burden of executive action upon a 
body of his nominees 

DISCORDANT NOTES 

Secondly, while the Moderate leaders had 
emphasized in the memorandum the necessity 
of sending Goveinois from Britain, and some ot 
them who appealed befoie the Committee, took 
particular pains to lay stress upon that point, 
one of the moderates (Mr K C Roy) took 
pains to say that he w ould not like to see men 
belonging to the permanent serv ices m India 
debarred fioni holding that oftice 

Thiidly, anothei Moderate witness (Mr P, 

C Ray) took the occasion to tell the Committee 
that he disliked diarchy, considered it cum- 
brous and uncalled for, and urged that it be re- 
placed with a sjrstem of double chambers in the 
Provinces He added that the number of seats 
allotted to Bengal Zemindars, whom he described 
as “the acknowledged leadeis and protectors of 
the masses,’’ was an insult to then position and 
growing intelligence He also asked the Com- 
mittee to go into the whole question of the 
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representation of minorities or backward 
classes 

These notes appeared to me at the time to be 
discordant, and I remember that they called 
forth a good deal of criticism from Indians 
belonging to the Mtoderate Deputation, as well 
as ontsideis 

Three members of the Moderates Deputation, 
namely, Mr Sastri, Mr Ramachandra Rao, 
and Dr Sapru, deserve to be singled out for the 
Taliiable work that they did while m Britain 
Mr Sastii’s analysis of the financial clauses 
of the Bill was masterly, and I hope that the 
defects that he pointed out, will be removed 
He also submitted a momorandum, asking for 
the extension of the application of a conscience 
clause to Indian children, and also urged that 
point in the evidence that he gave 

Mr Ramachandra Rao smashed the argu- 
ment that non-Brahman separatists had put 
forward for separate communal represetation 
He, moreover, gave oral and written statements 
on budgetary procedure and legislative rules and 
legulations, which, if followed, should make the 
new Provincial legislatures far superior to 
those that exist at present in India 

Di Sapru delivered a withering attack upon 
the witnesses who had asked the Committee to 
reserve higher education in the povmces He 
proved, that the very officials who now showed 
gieat concern for education had starved it 

HOME ADMINISTRATION OF INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 

The Moderate position m regard to the 
rc-organisation ol ^‘Home Administration of 
Indian affairs” does not call for much comment 
As Mr Samaith told the Joint Select Commit- 
tee, the Cl ewe Committee had given effect to 
most of the suggestions that he had submitted 
to the latter Committee, particulaily in regard to 


nonintervention by superior authority where 
the Central and Provincial executives were in 
agi cement with their respective legislature That 
canon, together with the use that Sir James 
Brunyate has made of it m his minority minute, 
and Ml Bhupendia Nath Basu’s note, appear 
to have coloured the recommendations made by 
the Moderates in regard to the reorganisation 
of the India Council and of the India Office I 
may add that the Moderates seemed to me to 
give the Committee the impression that they 
looked foi ward to the concession of fiscal auto- 
nomy through the Samaith-Brunyate canon 

Mr Sastri appeared to me to be the one 
Moderate witness who rose superior to his 
surroundings, when he bluntly told the Com- 
mittee that the India Council had proved to be a 
reactionary body, and must go 

The Moderates, like the other Indians (Sir 
Sankaian Nair alone excepted) who took the 
trouble to say anything about the constitution 
of a standing Committee of Parliament, recom- 
mended the limitation of such a Committee to 
membeis of the House of Commons, 

TO SUM UP 

The Moderates Deputation, ntimencally the 
largest, and, because of the attitude it adopted 
towards the Bill, and the author of the Bill, 
favoured above all othei Indian deputations, 
has had unique opportunities to get at many 
of the persons who have been moulding the 
destiny of India In my opinion, so fa^ as 
pressing for the reconstitution of Provincial 
admmistration is concerned, that Deputation 
used these opportunities to the immense advan- 
tage of India, but I regret to say, that so far as 
demanding the reorganisation of the Central 
Government is concerned, their attitude proved 
to be hopelessly weak 


INDIAN DEPUTATIONS AND THE JOINT PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE 

I Y. Evidence Given by Spokesme n op the Deputations 

(Part L) 


I N the preceding article, I found it convenient 
to deal simultaneously with the memoian- 
dum submitted by the Moderate Deputation, 
and the evidence given by eight members of 
that Deputation Now I propose to make a 
rapid survey ot the statements made by Indian 
witnesses in behalf of those deputations to 
whose memoranda I called attention in the 
first and second articles of this senes, though I 
was unable, at that time, to refer their evidence, 


for the simple reason that they had not then 
appeared before the committee 

THE CONGRESS DEPUTA TION THE 
CONGRESS WITNESSES 

It IS unnecessary to deal at4ength with Mr 
Patebs evidence, because he followed generally 
the lines laid down by the last Congress at Delhi, 
to which, it may be remembered, the memoran- 
dum sent m by the Congress Deputation adhered 
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The only point on which he expressed liis perso- 
nal opinion was in regard to diarchy Making 
it patent that he was speaking for himself, and 
not for the Congress, he told Mr Mantagu, who 
pressed him hard tor his personal opinion, that 
if at this stage full Provincial autonomy was 
not to be granted, he would be willing to accept 
a reorgani 2 ;ation ol Provincial affairs in which 
such objects as law, police, and justice would 
be reserved for administration by the bureau- 
cracy, while all the other subjects wcie handed 
over to the popular branch ol the Goveinment 

When Mr Patel began to say that the latter 
part of the declaration of August 20, 1917, 
was not an integral part of the statement 
authorized by His Majesty’s Government, but 
had been tacked on by Mr Montagu, the 
Chairman (the Earl of Selborne) told him that 
the contrary was the fact Later, when he 
commenced to lay emphasis upon the Congress 
demand for the inclusion of a Bill of Rights in 
the new Government of India Act, Lord Selborne 
again interrupted him He sought to show 
how the point that he was making was germane 
to the general subject of constitutional reform 
But the Chairman would not give him the 
opportunity to go on Later, however, Mr Ben 
Spoor, M P , asked him a question, in reply to 
which he was able to tell the Committee that 
the forthcoming reforms would be of little a^ail 
if the primary rights of citizenship weienot 
guaranteed to Indians by a specific provision m 
the Act 

T€> Mr Spoor the witness also said that 
without fiscal autonomy India’s industrial 
regeneration would * be impossible He and 
his colleagues, therefore, considered fiscal 
autonomy as the most essential part of the 
reforms to be granted to India 

Mr Patel was subjected to a hot cross- 
examination from almost all the membeis of the 
Committee who were present, perhaps by none 
more severely than by Mr Montagu Being a 
practiced lawyer and an experienced legislator, 
he fenced off the thrusts made at him, giving 
as good blows as he received 

The duel that he had with Mr Montagu was 
particularly interesting inasmuch as he refused 
to budge from the position he had assumed that 
the Bill— and, indeed, the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme— was ungenerous and disappointing 
Naturally the Secretary of State did not like it 
that the spokesman for the Congress should 
speak of his Chef oeuvre as “a little thing ” 
He said that he (Mr Montagu) could under- 
stand that it would be disappointing to him, 
seemingly implying that Mr Patel had formed 
expectations that were impossible to satisfy, 
but he could not understand why he should call 
it little thing ” 

Since the witness kept saying that m view of 
the announcement of the August 20tli, 1917, 
the mere transfer of a few departments in the 
Provinces, without any real reform m the 


Central Government, was little, Mr Montagu 
asked him if the Congress-League scheme, of 
which he (Mr Patel) was a part author, asked 
for any department to be placed under Indian 
responsibility Mr Patel answeied by saying 
that if the dual demands made in that scheme— 
namely, that the control over the budget and 
the power of legislation should rest in the 
people’s representatives— he, for one, would feel 
satisfied 

Ml Montagu and Mr Patel also had a tussle 
over the question of electorates The lattei 
flatly contradicted the former when he declared 
that at the present moment no electorate existed 
to winch control over admmistiation could 
be transferred Mi^ Patel, on the contrary, 
contended that if the Southborough (Fianchise) 
Committee had merely taken the trouble to draw 
upon persons who at present possessed the 
municipal vote, a very good and very strong 
electorate could have been formed In the 
Bombay Presidency alone between 300,000 to 
400,000 voters had been enjoying the local 
franchise for something like 40 }eais The 
material for supei 101 electorates was, tlierefoie, 
ready at hand and only needed to be dc\ doped 
and utilized 

When Mr Montagu reminded Mr Patel that 
earlier in the da> he (the witness) had told Lord 
Islington that if persons m Bomba}'*, earning 
Rs 250 per annum and o\er were to be gnen 
the vote, the number of \ oters in that Presidency 
would amount to 1,000,000— or 400,000 in 
excess of the number of peisoiis wdioni the 
Southborough Committee w otild entranehisc 
Mr Patel told him that he personally believed 
in universal suSrage, and that Lord South- 
borough’s Committee should have aimed at that 
ideal 

Mr Patel’s pasage-at-arms with Sir Tohn D 
Rees was as interesting as his bout with Mr 
Montagu Sir John was anxious to have the 
Congress witness withdraw’* the reflection he 
had made upon the charactei of British rule 
m India He only succeeded in getting him 
to emphasize his original statement, namely 
that he considered that the existing S 3 '*siem of 
government by the bureaucracy wms “bad” 

Ex-Dewan Y P Madhava Rao, who follow^etl 
Mr Patel, w’*as subjected to a still hotter 
cioss-examination because the Indian adminis- 
tration had been even more tmcompiomismg m 
his statements First, the ex-Prime IMinistcr of 
Baroda, Mysore, and Tranvancore, leiitsed to 
yield on the matter of proA incial autonomy — 
even to the extent of sa} mg that he w ould 
personally consent to the reservation of certain 
departments He was the only Indian w ho took 
that stand On the contrary, he aflSrmed that 
Indians, at this very moment, could easily bear 
the burden of administering the provinces 
without the aid of the bureaucracy, and smee 
that statement was backed up by long and 
varied administrative experience — experience that 
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had received the highest commendation from the 
most competent British authorities— it could 
not be dismissed lightly Secondly, he told the 
Committee that th^ Indian Civil Servants were 
hostile towards constitutional reforms and 
that, in any case, the time had come foi them 
to make their bow and retire 

Relating his experiences of the time when 
Mysore was rendered back by the British to the 
father of the present Maharaja, e\-Dewan 
Madhava Rao declared that the British officials 
employed m Mysore felt so sure that the Indian 
administrators who had taken-tlieir places would 
make a failure, that they actually sat on the 
fence expecting to be recalled to evolve cosmos 
out of the chaos that would certainly be 
created b 3 ^ incompetent Indians That call, 
however, never came To shew how completely 
the table was turned, he cited the case 
of a non-Indian ex-oftcial who, in the days of 
the Commission, had lorded it o\ei the people 
of Mysore, but who did not hesitate to letuxn 
to Mysore knowing that he would have 
to serve tinder an Indian Administrator, 
who not so very long before had been working 
undei him in a subordinate position, and who 
had been leceiving a small salaiy and had been 
denied any diiect opportunity to initiate policy 

The ex-Piime Minister added that British 
^ industrialists and comniercialists in Mysore 
found the Indian Administrators so pleasant 
to deal with, and so progressive, that the much 
talked of exodus never took place And the 
Indian administrators had initiated industrial 
schemes of a magnitude undreamt of in any part 
of India— British oi Indian 

To a man who had spent the best part of 
his life at Indian Courts and who is the soul of 
courtes}^, it could not lia\ e been a pleasure to 
make statements winch he could not help 
knowing would proie unpalatable to persons 
with \ested mtciests m the Indian public 
services, and their partisans But some one had 
to tell the truth No living Indian was more 
fitted to undertake that task than ex-Dewan 
Madhava Rao \li honour to him for 
discliaiging the highly unpleasant duty of 
tearing aw a} the netw^ork of fiction about 
Indian unfitness that interested parties had 
woven 

Being a man of action rather than of words 
and employing, as he did, a foreign tongue, 
ex-Dewan Madliax a Rao used certain expressions 
111 his replies to questions asked in tense tones 
by membeis of the Commitee, that have been 
used by critics to pre]udice his position To 
any one who heard him, as I did, liowe\er, or 
who, at anj* rate, took the tiouble to read his 
evidence, it is clear that under cross-examina- 
tion he not only refused to yield ground, but 
even strengthened the case against the continu- 
ance of the bureaucratic system that he had 
made out ongmally 

That ex-Dewan Madhava Rao scored heavdy 


against bureaucracy was clear from the ques- 
tions that various membeis of the Committee 
put to witnesses who appealed subsequently 
But tiibutes to the Indian Civil Service that 
such efforts secured from members and ex- 
members of that seivice could hardly affect the 
position taken by the distinguished Indian 
administrator, that India could very well get 
along without them 

HOME RULE WITNESSES 

Ml Tilak, who followed the ex-Dewran, 
emphasized in liis statement most of the points 
that Mr Patel had already made It was a 
good thing that he had tiaieised fully the 
ground, because, as already noted, he was not 
cioss-examined 

Theie are just two points in Mr Tilak’s 
evidence that need to be emphasized 

Firstly, he stated in the clearest possible 
terms that lie did not believe that all the declara- 
tion of Biitisli policy in India made on August 
20th, 1917, was made in behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government, but he was of opinion that the 
lattei part of it had been added by Mr Montagu 
ol his own motion Strange to say, the Chair- 
man who had peremptorily told Mr Patel that 
his explanation was unwarranted, let Mr Tilak 
lepeat it without challenging it 

Secondl} , Mr Tilak laid emphasis upon the 
necessity of making definite and unambiguous 
provision in the forthcoming statute, to guaran- 
tee liberty of person, movement, speech, and 
Press Again he was not interrupted 

MRS ANNIE BESANT 

Mrs Besant made a comprehensive survey 
of Indian Constitutional Reform and put the 
case of India with great vigour and ability 

This fnend of India was unhappy that no 
provision had been made for even a partial 
liberalisation of the Central Government, and 
insisted that a beginning, no matter how small 
towards that end, must be made immediately 
Customs and tariffs, she declaied, must no 
longei remain with the bureaucracy It was 
felt — and not without reason— that Indian 
industiies had been destroj^ed, and India had 
been converted from an industrial nation into 
a nation that merely produced raw materials 
for the use of otliei industrial nations 

Cotton excise, Mrs Besant added, had been 
imposed in the interests of Lancashire That 
English County was now trying to compel 
India to raise cotton that would be suitable for 
Lancashire, but not for the Indian textile 
manufacturers That soit of thing must stop, 
and could only stop if Indians were gi\en con- 
trol over their fiscal afiairs 

Mis Besant told the Committee that she 
was anxious to ha\e central subjects other 
than fiscal autonomy placed under Indian 
control, but in any case, that one subject must 
be transferred She added later, that if higher 
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education weie leserved, slie demanded tliat 
all superior control exercised by the Central 
Government must be entrusted to a Minister 
At another point, she declared that she wished 
all the Central subjects, save those relating to 
the defence of the country and extei nal relations, 
should be transferred within 10 to 12 years, 
and even those subjects should be handed over 
to Indians withm 15 to 20 years 

When she came to talk of the Council of State, 
Mrs Besant very soon told the Committee that 
it had better abandon that idea The conserva- 
tive forces m India were already very strong 
To fortify them by creating a second chamber, 
would greatly retard Indian progress 

It was clear from Mrs Besant’s opening 
statement, and her replies to certain questions 
asked by the Committee, that if she could have 
had her way she would have liked India to 
follow the Dominion pattern of Government, 
hut since the powers that be had determined 
otherwise, she had had to reconcile herself 
diarchy She was, however, emphatically of 
opinion that diarchy in the Provinces should 
not last more than five years At the end of 
the second Council, she would have all the 
subjects transferred to the popular wing of the 
Government, and the rule of the bureaucracy 
brought to an end 

And Mrs Besant told the Committee that 
the drag of periodical examinations must not 
be imposed upon India She reminded the Earl 
of Selborne and his colleagues that the national 
sense in Indians had so grown during recent 
years that they would resent revisions by an 
outside authority She suggested that further 
provincial subjects should be transferred not 
because an outside body recommended their 
transfer, but because the legislatures of the 
Provinces askeS for such transfer 

Asked about the future evolution of India, 
Mrs Besant told the Committee that if India 
was left alone to work out her salvation, she 
would perfect a type of self-government based 
upon her traditions, and suited to her wants 
She went so far as to tell the Chairman that 
a system evolved by India herself would 
certainly be more successful than one imposed 
upon Indians, with the best of intentions, by 
Westerners 

Mrs Besant was equally frank when asked 
about the representation accorded to Europeans 
She said that they had been unduly favoured 
When Lord Crewe asked her about the future of 
the British race in India, she told him point blank 
that as soon as Britons in that country became 
fellow citizens instead of rulers, they would 
begin to have the pleasantest relations with 
Indians, and the tie between India and Great 
Britain would be strengthened 

The President of the National Home Rule 
League was frankly in favour of the abolition 
of the India Council She would not permit a 
considerable sum of money to be wasted annu- 


ally upon a Commitee that may or may not be 
consulted by the Secretary of State Noi would 
she hear of the creation of a Select Committee 
of Parliament, upon which would sex \e Lords, 
of whom some would hav^ accumulated pre- 
judices in their Indian careers On the contrary, 
if the Committee was limited to the House of 
Commons, it may serve a useful purpose and 
inspire a new trust in British integrity 

MR C P RAMASWAMI AIYER. 

Mr Ramaswami Ai^^er was very emphatic m 
telling the Committee that he represented the 
minority view of the Lea gue for which he was 
acting as spokesman, and his honesty of purpose 
won the regard of every nght-mmded person 
The chief difference between him and those who 
held the majority view lay in their attitude to- 
wards diarchy While he had resigned himself 
to a system of reserved and transferred subjects, 
as a transitional measure, the others opposed it 
entirely The Vice-President of the All-India 
Home Rule League, like other pi omment Indians 
who accepted diarchy, combated vigorously the 
modifications proposed by the Goveinment of 
India He insisted that each Province should 
have a joint purse, that the budget should be 
treated as a whole, the Governor having the 
right to interfere if he found it necessary m 
the interests of his responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of reserved subiects, that taxation 
should be a transferred subject, that Ministers 
alone should have the power to ask foi further 
taxation, that the same status and salary should 
be given to the Minister as to the Executive 
Councillor, and that the relations- between the 
Governor and the Minister should be, as far as 
possible, those subsisting between a constitu- 
tional ruler and his Minister 

The Governor, as Mr Ramaswami visualized 
him, would occupy the position of an impartial 
mediator in relation to the Executive Coun- 
cillors and the Ministers, with this essential 
difference, that, unlike most mediators, he would 
generally have to carry out the result of his 
mediation He plainly told the Committee that 
the Governor should not be the Speaker of the 
new legislature, nor should he appoint the 
Speaker On the contrary the Minister should 
occupy the position of the Leader of the House, 
the legislature should elect its own Speaker 
and Deputy-Speaker, and have power to make 
and to vary the standing orders 

Mr Ramaswami told the Committee that he 
did not believe in camouflaging executive action 
by the institution of a Grand Committee He 
for one, would gladly accept a system of ordi- 
nance, which was much more straightforward 
In regard to the Central Government, Mr* 
Aiyer took the view that the replacement of 
some power and responsibility in that Govern- 
ment was ‘^of the essence of the Pronouncement 
itself^’ He asked the Committee to diarchise 
Government Mr Ramaswami favoured a 
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system of double cbambeis, but be was agamst 
the institution of a mere registering body, such 
as the projected Council of State would be, 
contending that if a Second Chamber was con- 
stituted, it should ^e a revising body and should 
be composed of members who represented 
interests that had been unrepresented in the 
Lower House 

The Madrasi leader also pleaded for J:he grant 
of fiscal autonomy to India That could be 
done, he said, either directly, as suggested by 
Professor Keith, or, indirectly, as suggested by 
Sir James Brunyate 

In regard to Home Administration, Mr 
Ramaswami advocated the abolition of the 
India CounciL If, ^however, it was not to be 
abolished, he would insist upon effect being 
given to Sir James Brunyate’s proviso, namely, 
that that body would automatically lapse at 
the end of 10 or 12 yeais, unless a Parliamen- 
tary Commission expressly advised otheiwise 

Ml Ramaswami Aiyer’s evidence on questions 
pertaining to fianchise, especially in regard to 
the representation of the non-Biahmans of 
Madras, was most valuable He showed that 
the agitation set up by the late Dr Nair, and 
carried on by his lieutenants, was artificial and 
mischievous Being a practical man, however, 
he was quite prepared to accept a system of 
reservation of seats as a matter of compromise, 
to enable the non-Brahmans to come into the 
scheme 

The manner in which Mr Ramaswami made 
his opening statement, and in which he answered 
questions, appeared to make a deep impression 
upon the Committee He spoke without hesita- 
tion in terse, crisp sentences, often sparkling 
with humour His xejomders to questions put 
by Lord S3^denham who seemed to insinuate 
that the witness and his fellow Home Ruleis 
had been carrying on a nois}^ agitation to wrorry 
the authorities when they should have been 
devoting themseK es to helping in the prosecution 
of the war, very effectively silenced that Peer 

MUSLIM LEAGUE WITNESSES 

Mr Jinnah had also^to state to the Committee 
that he and his colleagues on the deputation 
had accepted diarchj^, while the Muslim League, 
in behalf of w hich he was speaking, had asked 
for full Provincial autonomy He had not done 
so because he considered that Indians were not 
fit to carry on full Provincial administration, 
but soleh^ because the Pronouncement had laid 
dowrn that progress towrards responsible self- 

g overnment w as to be gradual and by stages 
y marshalling a series of facts and figures 
Mr Jmnah showed that India wms better pie- 
paied for responsible government than the 
United Kingdom and Canada w ere at the time 
when great electoral and constitutional changes 
were inaugurated in those countries Speaking 
with great fervoui, he demolished arguments' 
put forwaid by bureaucrats that Indians- t^ere 
hopelessly divided by race and religion 


Inasmuch as the points in regard to the re- 
organisation of the Provincial government urged 
by Mr Jinnah were much the same as those 
emphasised by Mr Ramaswami Aiyer, it is un- 
necessary for me to deal with them m detail 
Perhaps attention maybe called to his suggestion 
—also made by Mr Patel— that the advanced 
Provinces should be given preferential treatment 
in regard to the number of subjects transferred«- 
in fact, that only peace, law, and order should 
be reserv ed m the Presidencies 

The chief spokesman in behalf of the Muslim 
League was impassioned in his appeal for the 
introduction of the responsible element m the 
Central Government He told the Committee 
that it would be most dangerous to permit the 
continuance of iriesponsible criticism in the 
Legislative Assembly, or to give Indians the 
impression that theie was no central subject 
that could be placed under their control 

So effectively did Mr Jmnah plead that 
cause that later one of the Members of the Com- 
mittee (Lord Islington) asked him what depart- 
ments in the Central Government he should like 
to see transferred He did not give him a very 
definite answer, though some hours later Mr. 
Sastri was able to mention specifically a number 
of departments that could be transferred 

In regard to the reorganisation of affairs at 
the India Office, Mr Jinnah insisted that the 
India Council must be abolished Later, under 
cross-examination by Lord Crewe, he gave a 
half-hearted support to the replacement of that 
Council by the advisory committee, recommend* 
ed by that noble lord and his colleagues 

Ml Yakub Hasan, who followed Mr Jinnah, 
spoke more in behalf of the Indian merchants 
than of the Muslim League He, too, accepted 
diarchy, though for a different reason, namely, 
that diarchy w’^ould give the “Europeans^^ in 
the public services the time to readjust their 
affairs He did not mince words when he spoke 
of the mischief that the bureaucrats had wrought 
by creating factions among Indians, and 
even by setting Indians and Europeans by the 
ear 

This Indian Mushm leader contended that 
European commerce w^as favoured in the matter 
of lepresentation, while the Indian merchants 
were not given their due proportion Indian 
merchants, he added, were no longer the dupes 
of British merchants, and the latter were begin- 
ning to realize the necessity of respectmg the 
Indian Chambers of Commerce The British 
merchants had nothing to fear, however, because 
Indians would not differentiate agamst them, 
even though Indians had been defferentiated 
against in South Afiica and elsewhere in the 
British Empire 

Mr Yakub Hasan urged the transfer of 
industrial matters included under the followmg 
■'heads -^Factories, settlement of labour dis- 
putes, electricity, boileis, gaj^ smoke nuisance, 
and welfare of labour including provident futidS| 
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industrial insurance (general, health, accident), 
and housing 

The witness was vei j strong in urging the 
liberlisation of the Central Government, and 
particularly in uigmg the giant of fiscal autono- 
my for India In this connection, the following 
passage may be quoted from his statement 

^‘The meicantile communty particularly, desire 
an element of responsibility to be introduced in 
the Central Government, foi the following 
reasons — 

(1) The Industrial Commission ha^ lecom- 
mended that the Government of India should in 
future pay moie attention to the industrial 
development of the countiy, that theie should 
be an Impel lal Depaitment of Industiies in 
charge of a Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, who should be assisted by a Board to 
be caviled the Indian Industries Board, consisting 
of three members with separate charges 

(2) In the list of the all-India subjects are 
included (18) commerce, includingbanhing and 
insurance , (19) trading companies and other 
associations 

(3) The Government of India will have the 
power to supervise the administration of 
transferred subjects in the Provinces, including 
the subject of industries 

(4) The ruthless destruction that Indian 
industries have suffered at the hands of the East 
India Company and the Biitisli Parliament and 
their agents in India does not entitle Parliament 
to control this subject any longer As a trans- 
ferred subject m the Provinces, the Minister m 
charge of it will be responsible to the electoiate 
It is not reasonable that the member of the 


Viceroy’s Executive Council in charge of the same 
subject should be responsible to Parliament 

(5) Fiscal matters, foi autonomy in which 
there is persistent and unanimous demand, 
should also be in charge of a Mmistei responsible 
to the peoples of India There can be no auto- 
nomy if he IS responsible to the Pailiament 
through the Secretary of State ” 

to fiscal autonomy, I lay special stiess 
on the grant of fiscal independence to India 
Without it the industrial development of India 
IS altogether impossible It is also necessaiy, in 
the combined interest of the British Empire, that 
each component part of it should have the power 
to develop its resources to the best advantage 
without outside interference England cannot 
supply India certain manufactured goods at 
certain prices, and if German goods are cut out 
by artificial or accidental means— by war, for 
example — their place is taken, not by British 
goods, but by Japanese goods E\eiything 
that Japan manufactures, mostly from the raw 
materials supplied by India, India can manufac- 
tuie if the Government of India is not restrained 
from affording encouragement for fear of British 
TOters At present India is also placed at great 
disadvantage in its commercial dealings with 
the Biitisli Dominions For example, England 
buys tanned skins and hides from India, but 
Austialia has shut them out by a taiiff of 1 3 per 
cent On the other hand, Australia imports law 
skins fieelyfrom India, foi hei own product is 
not sufficient for hei requirements ” 

Perhaps because I am a believei m straight 
talk, I appreciate such a statement as this 
13 Nov , 1919 St Nihxl Sikgh 


INDIAN DEPUTATIONS AND THE JOINT PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE 
IV. Evidence Given by Spokesmen oe the Deputations 

(Paet II ) 

^ 3 For Non-Brahmans Rai Bahadur K V 


I PROPOSE to examine in this aiticle, the 
statements made by the remaining wit- 
nesses belonging to the various Indian 
Deputations It so happens that eveiy one of 
them concerned himself (or herself) with issues 
peitainmg either to a section of the Indian 
population, or to a part of India 
' For the sake pf convenience, these 18 
witnesses may thus be classified — 

1 Fo; Indian Women Mrs Sarojim Naidu 
2 For Labour Mr B P. Wadia, who did 
not make any statement when he appeared 
later with Mr V Chakkarai Chetty, and Mr 
Pj, Chenchiah. (See group 3) 


Reddi , Mr K Appa Rao Naidu , Mr L K 
TulasuanXjMi G Ramo^wami Mudaliar , Mi V 
Chakkarai Chetty , Mr P Chenchiah , Mr B 
P Wadia , and Mr B V Jadhav 

4 [For Indian Christians Mr A H 
Chowiry appall , Rev Dr S D Bhabha , and 
Mr K T Paul 

5 For Sikhs Bardar Thakur Smgh 

6 For Landlords Mi Rama Ray amngar 

7 For Burmese Mr Maung Pu (Buima 
Reform League) , and Mr Sydney Loo-Nee 
(Karen Association) 

S For Assam * Mr Bardaloi, and Mr. 
Baruah* 
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MRS NAlDirS PLEA FOR WOMEN 

When her name was called, Mrs Naidu rose 
shyly fi om the chair she was occtipj mg, facing 
the Chairman of j:he Committee, who, with 
marked deference, asked her if she would care 
to make a statement to supplement the 
memorandum that she had already sent in, 
which he said, enlivened the prosaic literature 
of the Committee with a truly poetic touch 
She began somewhat timidly, telling the 
Committee that she had come on the All-India 
Home Rule Deputation, but had decided to 
devote her efforts to the women’s cause Before 
she had spoken a couple of sentences, her voice 
rose, and everyone in Room ‘‘A” of the House 
of Loids, in which the Committee was held, 
became spell-bound with her eloquence 

Mrs Naidu took Lord Selborne and his 
colleagues for a mental pilgi image through 
India Fust came Conjeveram, than which 
there is "^‘no greater centre of orthodox Hindu 
feeling unbroken foi centuries,” then came 
Benares, the Rome of India, and later Aligarh, 
“the centre of the modern Islamic aspiration 
and literature ” The Members of the Committee 
could not but have been impressed with the 
fact that neither Hindu nor Muslim orthodox3'' 
would be shocked at the enfianchisement of 
Indian w'omen, but, on the contiar^q that it 
would welcome Indian women coming forward 
to take pai t in the national life of India Imme- 
diately afterwards she took the Committee to 
Ilyderabad—the premier Muslim city of^India — 
where she drew their attention to a Hindu 
woman, hei own mother, “one who was born in 
far off Bengal, one who ne\ei to the end of her 
days, learned even to speak correctly the Urdu 
language,” 3^et who became the centie of Muslim 
life, to such an extent, “that her face was the 
first shown to the Muslim bride, and the new- 
born Muslim babes were put into her aims , and 
when she died, a Hindu wndow, who had never 
heard of political problems, her corpse was earned 
to the burning-ghat bj’-the sons and grandsons of 
MusaJmans w^hoin she had counselled and 
helped ” Fmalty, she came to Delhi— “the great 
custodian of conservative and social traditions, 
in the north” — where the Indian National 
Congress unanimously passed a resolution in 
favour of the enfranchisement of Indian women 
With a toss of her head, Mrs Naidu dismissed 
the arguments that had been advanced by 
officials, against giving the vote to members of 
her sex These officials, she declared, had not 
come intimately into contact with the social 
feeling of the Indian people, and therefore, objec- 
tions put forward b3^ them, should not carry 
au}" weight As for her friend, Mr Banerjea, — 
the only Indian wdio, that iai , had spoken against 
the enfranchisement of Indian w^omen— his own 
deputation was supporting her demand 

Opponents of Woman Suffrage made altogether 
too much of the difficulties that would be 
encountered m providing machinery for register^ 


mg women’s votes Mrs Naidu asked why the 
provinces could not be left free to decide whether 
or not special arrangements were needed for 
that purpose, since puidah existed in some 
provinces, while it did not exist, or, at any rate, 
did not exist m a ngid form, m others 

Because the Indian woman was a unifying 
force 111 Indian life— a force making for solidaiity 
m spite of racial, leligious, and caste differences, 
because the Indian woman had always cared 
for service and had not been ambitious for power 
as power— because the Indian home, over which 
the Indian woman presides, would always 
remam the unit of Central Government in India, 
Mrs Naidu pleaded that the Indian woman 
should be given a voice in the national affairs 
of India, and called upon the British sense of 
chivalr3’' to give the Indian woman the oppor- 
tunity to stand beside the Indian man, in the 
new era that wms now dawning in India 

MR WADIA ON LABOUR 

Speaking in behalf of the three Labour unions 
wffiich had elected him tlieir President, and 
which were the first Labour unions formed in 
India, Mr B P Wadia ga\e the Committee a 
graphic desciiption of the conditions in which 
industrial laboureis in our land li\ed and 
woiked, m oidei to persuade that Committee 
to do justice to those workers— justice that the 
Franchise Committee, presided over by Lord 
Southboiougli, had refused them Men and 
women, he i elated, came from the countryside 
filled wuth the desire to make or to letrieve their 
fortunes, but they were forced to work such 
long horns without proper intermissions of rest, 
and were paid such low wages, and the environ- 
ment in which they worked and lived were so 
foul, that, in the course of a few years, they 
leturned to the couiitiy, entirely broken down 
Although there was no other community that 
needed the vote more urgentl3^ to protect its 
inteiests, and although the industrialists had 
been given over-repiesentation, yet the South- 
borough Committee refused to enfranchise the 
industrial workers, as such, and he was afraid 
that the number of industrial workers who may 
acquire a vote through the rural qualification, 
would not be large Mr Wadia submitted two 
alternative schemes, for enfranchising the 
workers, namely,— 

1 To give votes to men earning Rs 15 per 
month m Madras— a little higher in Bombay and 
Calcutta , and 

2 To inaugui ate as3^stem of indirect votmg, 
by permitting each factory with 1,000 employees 
to elect a representative, these representatives to 
form a panel from which the provincial Govern- 
ment may select one or more representatives 

While being cioss-exammed by Mr Ben 
Spoor, the Labour representative on the Com- 
mittee, Mr Wadia seemed to indicate willmg- 
ness to accept a promise, provided it was a 
statutory pledge to the effect that the case of 
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mdustnal workers wotild be considered in time 
to ensure the election of workers’ representatives 
to the second councils to be elected under the 
forthcoming Act 

Mr Wadia told the Committee that he was 
not pleased with the lecommendations made by 
the Feetham Sub-Committee for the transfer of 
certam industrial subjects and the reservation of 
others He desired that the welfare of labour, 
provident funds, industrial insurance, and 
housmg should be transferred Government, he 
said, should limit its woik to the creation of a 
permanent board of arbitration, to which 
labour disputes could be referred In a very 
short time, he indicated, the legislation for the 
recognition of trade unions and other labour 
organisations would be needed 

When Sir J D Rees suggested to him that 
radical labour agitation might pi event British 
capital from coming into India, Mr Wadia 
sharply retorted that he would pauch rather not 
have British capital, ifit was not to be employed 
under decent conditions 

NON-JBRAHMAN WITNESSES 

The non-Brahman witnesses fall into two 
categories * ^ 

(1) Those who asked for separate communal 
electorates and 

(2) Those who would be contented to have 
a certain percentage of seats reserved for non- 
Brahmans in the geneial electorates 

Thus classified, Rai Bahadur K Y Reddi, Mr 
K Appa Rao Naldu, Mr L K Tulasiram 
and Mr G Ramaswani Mudaliar fall into the 
first group, while Mr V Chakkarai Chetty, 
Mr P Chmchiah,“ Mr B P W^adia, and Mr 
B Y Jadhav fall into the second category 

The witnesses belonging to the first group, 
all Madiasis, showed deep and concentrated 
hostfiity towards the Brahmans, who, they con- 
tended, wielded not only the power derived 
through the exercise of priestly functions, but 
also power due to their monopoly of higher 
education, of government posts—espegally m the 
revenue, judicial, and educational departments, 
and who used the tremendous advantages 
possessed by them to keep down and to 
Oppress the non-Brahmans, more particularly 
the depressed classes They further contended 
that the Brahman interest in the uplift- 
meat of the submerged classes did not extend 
very far, and that, m any case, it was not at 
all genume 

Becausd the Brahmans were so powerful, and 
because the non-Brahmans, and more especially 
the depressed classes, were so cowed by Brah- 
man oppression, these witnesses claim that it 
would be impossible for the non-Brahmans to 
win any seats through the general electorates, 
while those non-Brahmans who might be elected 
through the device of reservation of seats, 
would be persons who would be subservient 
to Br^lhmans* They even went to the length of 


stating that if they were not to be given separ- 
ate electorates, they would rather not have 
any constitutional reforms in which iion-Brah- 
mans, in any case, were not keenly inieiested, 
and which, without the safeguards they asked 
for, would only add to the power of those who 
tyrannised ovei them, while they would lessen 
the ability of the non-Indian Civilians to shield 
them from that oppression 

Undei cross-examination one of these witness- 
es— Rai Bahadur K Y Reddi— half-heaitedly 
assented to the piopositionthat next to separate 
communal representation, reservation of seats 
in plttial constituencies offeied the best method 
of safeguaiding non-Brahman interests But 
earlier m his evidence he had stated that he did 
not like the method of reserving seats proposed 
either by Lord Southborough’s Committee or 
by the Government of India, the reason, so far 
as I could gather, being that the Brahmans, 
who numbered meiely 1,250,000 peisons, would 
be given the opportunity of capturing most of the 
30 seats left open to general election, and would 
more than likely capture 27 or 28 of those stats, 
while non-Brahmans, numbering 27,000,000 
persons, could be sure of only 31 seats 

Mr Chakkarai, supported by Mr Chenchiali 
and by Mr Wadia, controverted — and I thought, 
effectively controverted— the allegations made 
by the non-Biahman witnesses who were 
hostile to the Brahmans He said that it as 
wrong to maintain that the Biahman is a tyrant 
The present generation was not entiiely to 
blame for the social conditions that had then 
oiigm in ancient times If responsibility for the 
state of the panchamas were to be fastened on 
any community, it must be on both the Brahmanfe 
and non-Brahmans 

As a social worker himself, Mr Chakkarai 
asserted that m the last ten years the Brahmans 
of Madras had become fully alive to then 
responsibilities and had rendeied meritorious 
services to the panchamas The Statement 
that caste prejudices were on the increase in the 
Presidency, he asserted, was contrary to the 
impartial testimony of Europeans (British) and 
Indians alike The Yarnf^shrama Dliarma 
movement to which pointed reference had been 
made m the proceedings of the Cornmittee, was 
no doubt reactionary, but he maintained that 
not a Single Brahman had appeared upon the 
platform With regard to elections he gave 
instances to shew that the question of Brahman 
and non-Brahman was not the decisive factor 

Nevertheless Mi Chrkkarai admitted the 
need for safeguarding the non-Brahmans of 
Madras They wished to avoid putting any 
barriers in the way of the solidarity of national 
feeling, and, therefore, did not take the side * 
either of those who wanted communal represent- 
ation altogether or those who wanted communal 
electorates They arrived at a compromise, 
to have for Madras 12 general territorial 
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electorate^ with iime members each, no more 
than two to be Biahmans in any constituency 
Ml Jadhav was the only non-Biahman 
witness who confined his evidence to cliampion- 
xng the cause of ‘•the non-Brahmans outside 
Madras If he was hostile to the Brahmans, he 
possessed the ability effectively to keep such 
hostility out of his statement to the Committee 
The plea that Mr Jadhav made on behalf of the 
Mahratta League and Deccan Ryots Association 
was that thej should have reserved to them 
certain seats in the general electorates, say 30 
per cent so that even though the canditates 
did not secure the maximum num ber of votes 
they should be considered as elected Such a 
protective device, he declared, would be needed 
only for a few years— perhaps for one or two 
elections, and not foi any long period 

This Maratha champion of the Marathas and 
Kunbis (he regarded the latter as Marathas and 
said that in that contention he was suppoited by 
Mr Carmichael of the Bombay Executive Council) 
did not desire separate electorates for them On 
the contrary, he asked that all the backward 
communities be taken together, meaning those 
who had less than 10 per cent literacy among 
them, more than SO per cent were agriculturists 

INDIAN CHRISTIAN WITNESSES 

Of the three Indian Christian witnesses who 
appeared before the Joint Committee, Mr Alfred 
Chowrtyappah \y;as treated by that body as a 
non-Brahman witness, perhaps because he admit- 
ted to the Chairman that he was one of the 
lieutenants of the late Dr T M Nair I do 
not, however, propose to refer to what he said 
m regal d to that question, because he said much 
the same thing as did Rai Bahadur K V Reddi, 
and in much the same words, and it would add 
nothing to what I have already written 

Mr Chowrtyappah contended that for a 
community numbering 1,250,000 persons, which 
was rapidly growing m importance and strength 
possessing a high standard of literacy, the three 
seats assigned to them were inadequate, especially 
in view of the fact that the 2,500,000 Muslims 
of the same presidency" had been allotted 13 seats , 
SIX, he considered, would be more equitable— two 
for Madras City, and four for lural areas 

The smallness of the number of Indian Chris- 
tian electors compared with Muslims, said Mr 
Chowrrjappah, was due to the property quali- 
fication lie w ould prefer a literacy test, and 
gave figuies to show that, from the point of 
view of literacy', the Indian Christians were far 
ahead of the other communities 

If there were general electorates, Mr 
Chowrryappali asserted, there would be no 
chance of Christians getting in But if the 
interests of the non-Brahmans were safeguarded 
by limiting the number of seats that Brahmans 
would occupy, they would be willing to go along 
with the non-Brahmans 

Though Mr K T Paul gave his evidence 


after Dr S, D Bhabha, I find it advisable to 
deal with it here, because it forms a sort of 
bridge between the statements made by Mr 
Chowrryappah and Dr Bhabha He, like Mr, 
Chowrryappah, told the Committee that the 
Indian Christian representation allotted was 
unsatisfactoiy He would have five seats 
reserved in general electorates on a territorial 
basis He preferred election to nomination He 
also wanted one member on the Imperial 
Council, by nomination, for the piesent 

Dr Bhabha spoke as an Indian Nationalist 
and not as an Indian Christian separatist He 
blamed the English missionaries for bnnging 
caste into Christianity Theie was, he said, an 
English missionary, who while in Madras, 
had used his influence to keep Indian Christians 
split up, and who now was gomg about 
Biitain seeking to rouse reactionary forces to 
impede the progress of Indian Constitutional 
reform In any" case Chiistianity as preached in 
India by the foreign missionary, was an anti- 
national force 

On the national ;platform, declared Dr 
Bhabha, there was no Brahman, no Pariah, 
no Muslim, no Christian, no caste-man, no 
out-cast All were sons of India and subjects 
of His Majesty King George 

SIKH WITNESS 

Sardar Thakur Singh, a Sikh employed in the 
revenue C^) service in the Punjab, appeared in 
behalf of the Sikhs, though so far as I could 
make out, he did not speak for any particular 
association or society He was not satisfied 
with the representation allotted to his 
community, which, he contended, was much 
larger than shown in the Census (taken by 
persons mimical to the Sikhs) and whose 
contribution to victory had been in excess of its 
numerical strength He did not favour the 
enfranchisement of women, though he indicated 
that the SiUi religion gave woman the same 
status as to man, and Sikh women played an 
important part in the life of the community and 
figured prominently at meetings and iif 
conferences 

In regard to the recommendations made by 
Lord Southborottgh’s Committee, Sardar 
Thakur Singh thought that the rural voter had 
been unfairly treated In view of that fact, and 
even more so of the clash of interests between 
the rural and urban populations, he would 
not favoui the transfer to a popular minister of 
such a subject as land revenue, unless he could 
be assured that that portfolio would be held by 
a Minister who would not betray the rural 
community to placate the money-lenders and 
other town-dwellers 

ASSAMESE WITNESSES 

Mr Nabin Chandra Bardaloi, supported by 
Mr Prasanna Kumar Baruah, objected to 
Assam being treated differently from other 
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ProYinces Edticationally and socially Assam 
was not at all backward Excise, the Public 
Works Department, Fisheries, and Forests 
should be transferred subjects in Assam as in 
other ProYinces If the Hill Distiicts were kept 
in Assam, they should be under the Assam 
Legislative Council, and if they were not 
included in Assam, as recommended by the 
Feetham Sub-Committee, Assam should not 
have to pay for that 

SPOKESMAN FOR THE LANDLORDS 

Speaking as a Zemindar, in behalf of 
Zemindars, though at times lapsing into 
statements of the nature of those made by the 
non-Brahman separatists, Mr Kama Pay aningar 
contented that the landlords paid the State 
between one-third and one-fourth of the total 
gross revenue, so they should have representation 
adequate to protect then interests The seats 
allotted by theSouthborough Committee in both 
the Provincial and Central Legislatures were 
utterly inadequate, especially when regard was 
had to the fact that at present Government held 
the balance evenly between the people and 
the landholders , but when officials were ousted 
out of their present position of power, matters 
would be very much worse 

Zemindars, who were mostly non-Brahmans, 
wanted special representation, both in the Pro- 
vincial and Central Legislatures If there was 
a bicameral system in both legislatures, as it 
should be in provinces and Central Government 
alike, Mr Rayanmgar wanted representation in 
both In the Second Chamber, members should 
be nominated by the Governor of the Province 
Even if an Upper House were instituted, the 
smaller Zemindars would have no chance of 
representation through general electorates 

BURMESE WITNESSES 

Mr Maung Pu, President of the Burma re- 
form League, appeared before the Committee 
accompanied by Mr Bernard Houghton, late 
of the Indian Civil Service, who, however, sat 
^ent beside him The Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report had stated, he pointed out, that Burma 
was not India, and had no desire for elective 
institutions He claimed that Burma had an 
old civilisation, the standard of literacy was 
high, and the social system was democratic and 
not handicapped by caste, or landed aristocracy, 
or purdah , and, therefoie, Burma should be 
included in the present Bill 

Sir Reginald Craddock’s scheme of indirect 
election through headmen and Circle Boards, 
declared Mr Maung Pu, was extremely unsatis- 
factory He demanded that a Lieutenant- 
Governor be sent out from Britain and that an 
.Executive Council of three members (one Eu- 
ropean and two Burmese), and a Legislative 
Council to consist of fottr-ffihs elected and one- 
fifth nominated members, be constituted, and 
franchise be given to all persons over 21 paying 


poll-tax, with no lesidential qualification or sex 
discrimination 

MR SYDNEY LOO^NEE 

Mr Sy-dney Loo-Nee, a ^"Christain convert, 
who followed Mr Mating Pu, speaking in behalf 
of the Kaien Christians belonging to the Karen 
Association, said that the Karens formed one- 
seventh of the Buimese population, and desired 
to participate in the reforms in store for Burma 
In Sir Reginald Craddock’s scheme the Karens 
were to come only by nomination into the 
Legislative Assembly The Karens objected to 
this They wished to elect their own representa- 
tives, and through the genet al electorate 

The list of Indian witnesses who spoke for 
the various Indian deputations before the Joint 
Committee is now exhausted * I may, therefore, 
close this series with general remarks that 
appear to me to be pertinent 

REPRESENTATION ACCORDED 

I for one have been greatly puzzled over the 
principle upon which the Committee allotted 
representation to the various deputations 
Shortly after the enquiry opened, I heaid that its 
Secretary had written requesting each Indian 
deputation then in London to aiiswei a set of 
questions enclosed by him, and to depute one 
member to appear before the Committee 

A little later I learned that the Congress 
deputation had replied that it was anxious that, 
m addition to Mr Patel, who had been deputed 
to speak for it, so distinguished an Indian states- 
man as ex-Dewan V P Madliava Rao, C I E , 
should be permitted to draw, for the benefit of 
the Committee, an analogy fi om his experience 
in three large and progressive Indian States for 
application to Provinces m British India To 
that request the Committee could not but grace- 
fully yield I a little later heard that Mr C P 
Ramaswami Aiyer, of the All-India Home Rule 
League, had written to the Committee asking 
that another member of his deputation (Mr 
B G Horniman) be asked to gne evidence 
Since Mr Aiyei had taken pains to emphasize 
the fact 111 his evidence, both written and oral, 
that he was representing a minority view, it 
would have served a useful purpose if that 
request had been acceded to But the Committee 
refused, without, I think, assigning any leason, 
though it did not require much imagination to 
guess why it did so 

Later, when Syed Hasan Imam and Mr A 

* This remark must not be taken to mean 
that the list of Indian witnesses is exhausted, 
for besides those Indians who appeared for the 
vanotts organisations with whose evidence I 
have dealt heie, there were Sir C Sankaran 
Nair, Mr Bhupendra Nath Basu, Mr A C 
Chatterji, Sardar Thakur Smgh, who spoke as 
officials or ex-officials, and H H the Aga Khan 
who spoke in his individual capacity 
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Rangaswami Iyengar, arrived in London, it was 
hoped that if the Committee felt any hesitation 
in asking Mr Ramasw ami Aiyer’s nommee to 
appear, either of them oi both would be given 
an opportunity to state the maiority view for 
the All-India Home Rule League Mr Iyengar 
took no pains to disguise the fact that he 
was anvious to appear, and that he had even 
made more than one attempt to seek such an 
opportunity But neithei he, nor Mr Hasan 
Imam was asked to give ei idence 

Before eithei ol these gentlemen armed in 
London, it \\ as said that the Indian Home Rule 
League would not be permitted to send in a 
lepresentativc, because that League insisted 
upon haling Mr Tilak act as its spokesman, 
and Mr Tilak was peisoima non grata, the 
Earl of Selboine having called him a rebel in the 
coui &e of an open debate that had taken in the 
House of Lords only a few months before Later, 
when he appeared and was dismissed without 
being Cl oss-e.\amined dismissed without even 
being foinially thanked, as the other wit- 
nesses had been— it was whispered that the Com- 
mittee had asked him to appear, but refrained 
from putting any questions to him be- 
cause of a compiomise that had been effected 
between members who were opposed to his 
appc<iring, and those who insisted that it would 
be a political blundet of the gravest description, 
if he weie denied access to the Committee 

All these issues wane, liowe\er, of minor im- 
portance compared wnth the question, w'hy the 
Congress— the laigcst and the most important 
political organisation in India— was allotted 
oiie-fouith the representation assigned to an 
organisation that had been formed but yes- 
terday and consisted of a compaiatively small 
section of men who had chosen to break away 
from the Congress on account of their attitude 
tow aids the Contagu-Chelmsford Report 

The Committee has chosen to give no ex- 
planation It has, howecei, been suggested that 
the witnesses belonging to the schismatic body 
had “friends at Court” and some of them did 
not hesitate to push themsehes upon these 
friends \nothet explanation — peihaps not so 
ciiucal — would ha\c us believe that most of 
these w itiiesses apjieared, not as members of 
that org inis ition, but because they had eithei 
served upon one oi the other of the Committees 
which worked out proposals that Mr Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford had left for subsequent 
iniestigation, or had gi\en e\ idcnce before one 
or the othei of these sulisidiary Committees 

That, I take it, is another but a nicer way 
of saying that the ^‘Aloderate” witnesses had 
pledged themsehes to support Mr Montagu 
In a preeetling ai tide, I w rote that they had 
dehnitely and openly- labelled themselves as the 
allies of the author of the Bill To anyone who 
know'S human nature, it will, therefore, not come 
as a surprise that w hereas the largest political 
organisation in India had to beg that a second 
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witness might appear, a small branch that had 
recently broken away from that organisation, 
was given eight representatives, or really nine 
counting Mr Bhupendra Nath Basu as a moder- 
ate, as he no doubt is 

SEQUENCE OF WITNESSES 

That the fiist Indian witness who appeared 
before the Committee should not be the spokesman 
for the Congress but a membei of this schismatic 
body may, peihaps, be due to the same reason 
At any rate, so long as no authoritative explana- 
tion is forthcoming, peisons who aienot in the 
know, cannot but feel that piecedence was given 
to those Indian witnesses who took a favourable 
view of the Bill, over those who did not, because 
persons anxious to get the Bill through were 
eager to ensure that the first impression made by 
Indians upon the Committee should be what 
they consideied to be favourable, and that they 
possessed the necessary influence to secure that 
object I do not think that the pro-Bill members 
of the Committee had to use much persuasion 
to accomplish that purpose, because, unless I am 
gravely mistaken no one wished more to squelch 
the Indians who dared to demand and demand 
manfully reforms greatly in excess of those pro- 
posed by Mr Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
than members of the Committee who did not 
wish to go even that far 

•Why were so many non-Brahman witnesses, 
mostly separatists, called ’ That is another 
question that suggests itself to anyone who takes 
the trouble to examine the list of Indian witness- 
es called 

WHY ENQUIRY WAS MADE 

I think the true explanation is to be found in 
the debate that took place in the House of Lords 
shortly after Mr Montagu returned from India 
It was initiated on August 6, 1918, by Lord 
Sydenham who pointed out among other things 
that Mr Montagu had “ignored a great volume 
of non-Brahman and non-lawyer opinion 
expressed often most passionately by politicians 
in memorials and resolutions passed m public 
meetmgs ” From that statement it may be 
presumed that the men who forced the Joint Com- 
mittee upon the Secretary of State— that it 
w-as forced upon him is an open secret — did so 
with the obiect of giving prominence to views of 
Indian (and also non-Indian) reactionaries m 
order to slacken the pace of Indian progress 

"When the Southborough Committee on Fran- 
chise went to Madras, Dr Nair at the head of 
the fissiparous section of Non-Brahmans, refused 
to appear, fully conscious that when the Parlia- 
mentary Committee met to enquire mto the 
proposals made for ‘the reconstitution of the 
Government of India he and his partisans would 
be given every facility that their heart may 
desire for being heard m London Indeed they 
made no secret of thqt fact, and even boasted of 
It 
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The statement that Lord Broderick (Viscount 
Midleton) made in the House of Lords on Octobei 
23, 1918, in moYing for the appointment of a 
Select Committee of both Houses of Pailiament 
to consider the Montagu-Chelmsford pioposals 
for constitutional reforms in India, and the 
discussion that followed, removed any doubts 
that might have existed as to why agitation was 
being carried on for the appointment of such a 
Committee The dominant note struck in that 
debate was that Mr Montagu and his collabor- 
ator, Lord Chelmsford, had paid too much 
attention to the small minority of Indians who 
knew how to make themselves heard, but who 
represented nobody but themselves, and even 
were the sworn enemies of the Indian masses, 
and therefore, it was necessary that Pailiament 
should supplement the Montagu-Chelmsford en- 
quiry, which in any case was perfunctory, 
with an investigation that would give the com- 
paratively backward Indian communities an op- 
portunity to be heard That being so, it is not 
to be wondered at that the fissiparous section 
of the non-Brahmans bulked so large before the 
Joint Committee 

In view of that fact, is it wrong to infer that 
a sense of delicacy would have prevented the 
father of the Bill, and his supporters in the Com- 
mittee, from using their influence to curtail the 
list of ^'non-Brahmaii and non-lawyer” wit- 
nesses who no doubt were backed up by Loid 


Sydenham Besides, it is just possible that, as a 
matter of tactics, they might have deemed it 
useful to neutralize the effect that might be pro- 
duced by (what they might ha\c regarded as) 
one extreme— the Congress School — with the im- 
pression that might ha\ e befh made by the op- 
posite extreme the non-Brahman sepaiatists 

NET EFFECT PRODUCED 

The sequence in winch witnesses appeared be- 
fore the Joint Committee, had ceitamly the effect 
of strengthening the position that the author of 
the Bill had assumed, and discouraging any 
advance eithei in the direction of ladical liberal- 
isation of the Bill oi an;^ impoitant whit- 
tling away of its provisions Not only were 
officials given precedence o\er Indians, but also 
those Indians whose demand was low w^eie 
allow^ed to take precedence ovei those Indians 
who desired to secme a measure of refoim that 
would be worthy of the giver and the lecipient 
and that would be inaccoid wntli the spuit of 
the time Immediately alter the spokesmen foi 
the Congress and allied orgaiiisaffions had gnen 
then evidence, officials and others who behe\ed 
that the Bill, or at any late the oiigmal Con- 
tagu-Chelnisford scheme, lepiesented the largest 
measure of advance that in the jnesent condi- 
tions of India could be made wathout danger of 
collapse were given hearing 

13 Nov , 1919 St Nihal Singh 


BRITISH WITNESSES BEFORE THE JOINT 
PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE 


I N order to •understand the effect that was 
produced upon the Committee by the 
evidence tendered to it, it is necessary to 
read the Indian statements to which I have al- 
ready called attention, in conjunction with those 
made by British witnesses I, thereloie, propose 
to survey, veiy rapidly, the evidence guen by 
British witnesses— oflicials, ex-officials, and non- 
ofhcials 

THE RT HON E S MONTAGU 

The Rt Hon E S Montagu was, I beheve, 
the first witness to appear before the Committee 
Though he gave his evidence m camera, it does 
not take much imagination to realise that he 
must have made as strong a case for his Bill as 
he possibly could Judgmg from the tone of the 
statement that he made m moving the second 
reading of that measure, he must have asked the 
Committee to liberalize the measure Since he 
knew that every political party in India was 
dissatisfied with that part of the Bill dealing 


with the Central Govermiient — whetliei or not 
it used the woid “dissatisfied”— he probably 
pleaded especially for impioicment in that part 
But these are mere conjectuies and a txuce to 
them 

SIR JAMES AfESTON 

After Mr Montagu, so far as I know, — came 
the spokesman for the Goveinment of India 
(Sir fames Meston) who ga\e hiseiideiice in 
public, his opening statement and cross-examina- 
tion occupying two and a half sessions of the 
Committee His plea foi the amendment of the Bill 
followed the general lines laid down in the 
Government of India desjfatch and, theiefore, 
need not be stated here But if he had expected 
that he would easily win the sympathies of the 
Committee, he soon found he was mistaken 
for nearly every member present subjected him 
to a hot cross-examination — moie particulaily 
Lord Islmgton, Lord Sinha and Mr Montagu, 
who, between them, bi ought out the faet that 
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compliance with the GoTernment of India’s 
wishes would seriously whittle away the reforms 
proposed mthe Joint Report— proposals that had 
been generally accepted by Lord Chelmsford and 
Ins colleagues as well as by theSecietary of State 
and most of the members of the India Council— 
and would, therefoie, be unacceptable to Indians 
Their cross-examination iurthei showed that 
some of the modifications suggested, especially 
the water-tight division of provincial finance, 
would make the scheme unwoikable 

SIR CLAUDE HILL 

Sir Claude Hill, who followed the Government 
of India witness, though a member of that 
Government, did not hesitate to say that he 
preferred the scheme of diarchy as proposed in 
the joint report to the scheme as modified by the 
Government of India The effect produced was 
dramatic, and whoevei arranged it, must be 
complimented upon his consummate ability 

LORD SOUTHBOROUGH 

Then followed Lord Southboiough, who 
resisted every suggestion that Sii James Meston 
had made foi the modification of the franchise 
proposals, reading the officials a severe lecture 
for asking for modifications in proposals which 
weie based almost entiiely upon the leconimen- 
dations made by officials, and paiticularly 
deploring the suggestion made by the Govern- 
ment of India to upset the ^‘Lucknow Compact ” 
He resisted equally every modification that had 
been asked for by Indians, saying that the 
enfranchisement of women, the diiect lepresenta- 
tion of industrial \\ orkers et a/, must wait until 
the next pel lodical revision took place He did 
not try to hide his anger at the cold shoulder 
given to his Committee by the noif^Brahmans 
of Madras, and told Lord Selborne and his 
colleagues that the non-Brahman demand foi 
safeguards should be met only if they showed a 
disposition to make a compiomise 

SIR FRANK SLY 

Sir Frank Sly, one of the most experienced 
officials, sought to resist any change in the Bill, 
which he considered went as far as it could 
possibty go in the conditions that existed in 
India to-da} He was opposed to the views put 
forward by the spokesman for the Go'\ernment 
of India, except m one respect, namely, the 
constitution of the Grand Committee, which he 
thought should be so composed as togive a cleai 
definite official majority to the Goveinnient and 
not the bare majority proAided foi in the 
Montagu-Chelmslord Report He was, indeed, 
a good witness for the Bill 

MR RICHARD FEBTHiM 

Sir Frank Sly vras followed by Mi Richard 
Feetham, who, I belieie, belongs to that power- 
ful body— the Round Table Group— and who 
resisted every suggestion that had been made by 


the spokesman for the Government of India foi 
shortening the list of subjects to be transferred 
in the Provinces, and equally all the suggestions 
made by the Indian witnesses foi the expansion 
of that list He would have no quinquennial 
revisions, and point-blank told the Committee 
that it was not correct, as Mr Baneijea had 
contended, that the reservation of land revenue 
had been accepted, because it was understood 
that there would he revision five yeais hence 
He and Lord Islington had an interesting dis- 
cussion ovei the question of centralization of 
authority at Simla, but Mr Feetham refused to 
say anything one way oi the other 

MR H L STEPHENSON 

Mr H L Stephenson, ICS, who had co- 
Opel ated with Ml Feetham in foimulatmg the 
pi oposals embodied in the lepoit of the Func- 
tions Sub-Committee, sat silent beside him the 
whole time he was talking Aftei Mr Feetham 
had finished, Mr Montagu asked Mr Stephenson 
two leading questions, which enabled that 
meiiibei of the Indian Civil Seivice to pay a 
lather floiid tribute to the Service to which he 
belonged 

SIR 4.RCHDALE EARLE 

Sir Aichdale Earle effectively disposed of the 
case made against the tiansfer of higher educa- 
tion, though his arguments leferred more to 
those put foiward by Sir James Meston than to 
those employed by Mr Chowriyappah His 
geneial attitude towards the Bill was sym- 
pathetic, though he was disinclined to go beyond 
its provisions 

MR T EARLE WBLBY 

Mr T Earle Welby, the fiist nomofficial 
Briton to give evidence, spoke from a point of 
view diiectly opposite to that of Sir Archdale 
Earle He emphasized the difterence caused by 
caste and the disadvantages arising from 
illiteracy, and laid down the dictum that lespon- 
sible government was impossible in the condi- 
tions that existed in India today Since he was 
not able to resist entirely the movement, he 
sought to retard it by asking the Committee to 
limit, within the narrowest possible limits, the 
area in which the experiment was to he tried 

SIR MICH \EL SADLER 

Sir Michael Sadler, the second non-official 
witness, followed Mi Welby An educationist 
who had recently presided o\ei the Calcutta 
University Commission, confined his evidence 
to the subject of education, and made out a 
strong case m suppoi t of ti ansfer of higher edu- 
cation In view ot the authority with which he 
could speak, the suppoi t that he gave to the 
Feetham lecommendation which had already 
been suppoi ted by Sir Aichdale Earle, not to 
speak of all but one of the Indian witnesses, it 
was impossible to conceive that the plea 
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adTanced by the Government of India and 
reinforced by Mr Cbowrryappab, would be 
accepted 

SIR STANLEY REED 

Sir Stanley Reed, tbe next witness, also a non- 
official, spoke in a most sympathetic strain 
He was the first non-Indian witness who clearly 
saw that in case the Central Government was 
not partially popularised immediately, the 
process of popularisation must begin within a 
short time He favoured the creation of a Senate, 
instead of a Council of State He urged the 
concession of fiscal autonomy, and the develop- 
ment of industries mainly through provincial 
agency He supported communal representation, 
and declared that m the present Indian 
circumstances it tended towards national unity 

SIR HARRY STEPHEN 

Sir Harry Stephen, an ex-judge of the Calcutta 
High Court, who appeared at the next session, 
did not believe in responsible government — at 
any rate for India— but since he was helpless in 
the matter, he had accepted the Pronouncement 
of August 20th, 1917 He, therefore, sought to 
retaid Indians progress towards the ideal set 
forth in the declaration by asking the Com- 
mittee to abandon the Bill m favour of the 
scheme formulated by the ex-Lieutenant 
Governor of the Punjab and his fellow satraps 
He talked like a ^‘superior person,'^ especially 
when replying to Lord Smha, but now and 
again he had to confess that he was no 
match for that clever Bengali lawyer 

LORD CARMICHAEL 

Lord Carmichael was as different from the 
preceding witness as the day is from the night 
He was anxious to see the development of the 
Indian constitutional reforms along lines as 
closely as possible to constitutional develop- 
ments in the Dommions, and had no patience 
with those bureaucrats who sought to mask 
executive action by throwing over it the trans- 
parent veil of a Grand Committee decree The 
most surprising part of his testimony was that 
in which he said that he would have advocated 
partial liberalisation of the Central Government 
immediately had he not felt that Indians were 
luke-warm about it What a judgment upon 
the Indians whom he meets f 

SIR ALEXANDER CARDEW 

Sir Alexander Cardew came to the Committee 
as Spokesman for a Government that had done 
more to resist reform than any other administra- 
tion in India He talked much about "^the caste 
difficulties, and suggested that there could be no 
responsible Government in India so long as 
Indians did not learn the wisdom of forswearing 
their faith in the transmigration of souls But he 
had to confess that at this stage there could be 
no turnmg back from the path chalked out by 


Mr Montagu and Lord Chelmsford He would, 
however, prefer the sub-prov incial scheme of 
diarchy 

MR A J PUGH 

Mr A J Pugh, a solicitor fiom Calcutta, 
who, however, spoke more like an industrialist 
or commercialist, demanded that industry must 
remain a central subject, and that the Central 
Government must remain unchanged He further 
demanded a larger lepresentation for the 
already over-represented ^“European’' element, 
and suggested that these ^‘Europeans” be elected 
by a mixed electoiate composed of Indian and 
non-Indian plutocrats 

SIR YERNEY LOVETT 

Sir Verney Lovett spoke at the next 
session, as an official who felt that the spirit 
of the time had over-ruled the continuance of 
the bureaucracy He show ed considerable skill in 
urging schemes that would take away in detail 
much that was likely to be conceded to Indians 
in principle 

SIR WILLIAM MEYER 

Sir William Meyer, the next witness, seemed 
to take delight in combating practically every 
point that had been made by the spokesman 
ior the Government of India, his successor 
in office He made a strong case against the 
institution of a separate purse He admitted 
the necessity of undertaking reform in the 
Central Government, but for the present would 
be contented if a statutory promise could be 
given that when the time for the next periodic 
revision came that matter would be enquired 
into He was definitely against the concession 
of fiscal OTtonomy at the present stage, and 
did not hesitate to say that such a concession, 
through an indirect manner such as that sug- 
gested m the Brunyate Minority Minute, could 
easily be evaded 

SIR J MBSTON AGAIN 

The next day was the last on which the 
Committee was to meet before breaking up for 
the summer recess When, theiefore, Sir 
Meston was recalled everyone quickly realized 
that the Government of India witness was 
desirous of producing the impression over which 
the members of the Committee would ruminate 
during their holidays He began with a lengthy 
statement about rules and regulations, then 
he told the Committee plainly and forcefull^^ 
that the witnesses who had spoken against the 
proposals he had made, and especially those 
who urged the Committee to go further than the 
Bill, must not be heard 

MR G J SIM 

When the Colnmittee assumed its labour on 
October 6, Mr G J Sim, a member of the 
Indian Civil Service, was called to give evidence 
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What lie said is not known to the general public, 
because he chose to appeal in cameia I hear, 
however, that he asked the Committee to make 
provisions in the Bill that would protect the 
vested interests of the Public Services That 
leport may merely%be an inference from the past 
activities of that witness, and I therefoie give 
it for what it may be worth 

SIR T HOLDERNESS 

Sir Thomas Holderness, the peimanent 
Under-Secretary at the India Ofl5ce, who spent 
the best part of his life in the United Provinces, 
however, gave his testimony m public He held 
that the time had come when a beginning must 
be made in transferring control to Indians, but 
he was not quite sure what road should be 
taken to reach that goal He indicated to the 
Committee that he found it difficult to abandon 
his leanings towards the satrap scheme On 
one point, however, he was quite clear, namely, 
that the Bill went as far as it could, and that 
at any rate, the Central Government must be 
left irresponsible 

SIR M OWWYER 

The next day, Sn Michael O’Dwyer came up 
for examination, and lost no time in making a 
strong plea that diarchy be abandoned in 
favour of the alternative scheme of which he 
was part author In the beginning, he talked 
much of giving equal status and equal opportu- 
nity to Indians m the Government , but as soon 
as lie came under ci oss-examination it became 
clear that all that was mere “eye-wash” The 
purpose that lay behind every word that he 
uttered was to prevent Indians from acquiring 
any real, definite control over then affairs, and, 
when cornered, he tried to justify that position 
by saying that such power could not be conceded 
because of caste and racial feuds, illiteracy, and 
lack of admmistrative and electoral experience 

MR f H OLDHAM 

Sir Michael was followed by Mr J* H Oldham, 
who, I believe, spent a year in Y M C A work 
in Calcutta It appeared to me that he had to 
discharge perhaps the most unpleasant duty 
imposed upon any witness who appeared before 
the Committee Speaking m behalf of mission- 
aries, and avowing interest in Indian progiess 
and sympathy with Indian aspirations, he asked 
the Committee not to tiansfer higher education 
to Indians and further asked them to recommend 
the creation of Boards for the administration of 
primary as well as higher education, and if 
necessary a separate Board lor women’s 
education He insisted that missionaries engaged 
in education m India should have a considerable 
percentage of the places upon such Boards 
reserved for them* Throughout his statement, he 
appeared to be of two minds-^one for progress, 
the othei for reaction 


SIR J P HEWBTT 

Sir John Prescott Hewett, the next witness, 
spoke as a “public servant” who had lorded it 
ovei Indians for a generation or more and who 
felt chagrined because India would no longer 
present such opportunities to his sons and 
cousins who, if they enter the Indian Civil 
Service at all, will have to be really servants of 
the Indian people, and not their masters Was 
it any wonder that that man did not really 
believe in the declaration of British policy in 
India made in 1917, and sought to defeat its 
object by diverting the present attempt at 
reform into the alternative scheme designed 
by satraps like himself 

COMMISSIONER BOOTH-TUCKER. 

This ex-Lieutenant Governor of the United 
Provinces was followed by Commissioner Booth- 
Tucker, who told the Committee that he had 
been born in India, was therefore an Indian, 
and went about among Indian villages in Indian 
dress He paid the most eloquent tiibute to 
the capacity of the lowest and most illiterate 
of Indians to manage their affairs But his 
vision of reconstiucted governance did not 
extend beyond giving representation to village 
headmen who, as eveiyone knows, are no longer 
the servants of the rural community, but their 
masters, and even tyrants who, by their oppres- 
sion and exactions, give an evil repute to the 
Government whose employees they are* 

SIR WILLIAM DUKE 

When Sir Wm Duke of the Indian Council 
appeared before the Committee the evidence 
took another turn He had presided over the 
India Office Committee whose rough draft formed 
the basis upon which the Montagu mission, of 
which Sii William was an honoured member, 
worked He naturally supported the measure, 
and though he sympathised w ith Indian aspira- 
tions, even Indian aspirations for control over 
a part of the Central Government, the general 
tendency of his evidence was that Indians had, 
in the Bill, as large a slice of reform as they 
could possibly digest 

SIR JAMES BRUNYATE. 

Sii James Brunyate, also of the India Council^ 
chose to confine his evidence almost entirely 
to the reorganisation of “Home administration 
of Indian affaiis ” He would retain the India 
Council, though he would shear it of some of 
its statutory powers and provide for its coming 
automatically to an end, unless the first Statut- 
ory Commission expressly advised otherwise 
He seemed to prefer the Committee system 
obtaining at piesent to the portfolio system 
He put his foot flat down upon the proposal 
for diarchising the Central Government, though 
he was in favour of letting a convention grow 
up whereby the Secretary of State would not 
inteifere in cases where the Government of India 
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was in accord witli its Legislattiie, while the 
ProYincial executives would be free fiom mter- 
vention from above when thc^ were m agiee- 
ment with their respective legislatives* 

SIR THOMAS HOLLAND 

On the plea that the gieatest possible diffi- 
culty would be experienced in obtaining capable 
administrators, Sir Thomas Holland advised 
the Committee against saddling the Ministers 
with an entirely novel policy m industiial deve- 
lopment'— at any late until much spade-work 
had been done He called prominent attention 
to the arguments for postponing— -not repealing 
—the transfer of that subject by the Govermment 
of India mthe despatch dated Apiil 16, 1919— 
views which no doubt must have been formed 
after consultation with him 

SIR MURRAY HAMMICK 

The appearance of Sir Murray Hammick, of 
the India Council, was utilized by a member of 
the Committee to condemn the suggestion made 
hy the Aga Khan for the adoption ol the refeien- 
dum He had much to say about the non-Brah- 
mans, having spent many years in Madras, and 
cautioned the Committee against assenting to a 
5 ^ settlement of that question which might mean 
forfeiture of the faith that the non-Brahmans 
reposed in British impartiality, for then a truly 
menacing situation would arise He knew that 
the Bill did not satisfy Indians, yet he refused to 
assent to the introduction of the element of 
responsibility m the Central Goveinment, and 
counselled the Committee against permitting any 
revision of the reforms this side of 15 years 

COL R H ELLIOT 

Col E. H Elliot, a retired member of the 
Indian Medical Service, painted before the Com- 
mittee a dismal picture of what would happen 
if the Service to which he belonged were placed 
under the control of Indians Many of the men 
would resign, and those who would remain 
would work with their spiiits broken Inefficiency 
would take the place of efficiency, and where there 
now was order there would be chaos When 
Lord Sinha cross-examined him on the statement 
he had made to the effect that European officers 
did not care to serve under Indians, Col Elliot 
felt extremely uncomfortable 

MR LIONEL CURTIS 

Mr Lionel Curtis, of the Round Table group, 
followed Col Elliot He would take the present 
Bill with all its imperfections if modifications 
would mean hanging up reform Though 
he was still sure that the original scheme^ 
of diarchy devised by him in collaboration with " 
others, was superior to all other schemes of 
diarchy, yet he would not stand in the way of 
giving a trial to diarchy with a joint purse, 
which, he felt quite certain, would have to be aban- 
doned in two or three years m favour of diarchy 


with a separate purse Those years, he considered, 
could be utilised b^^ a commission upon which 
men of the independence of Air Feetham and 
Sir Valentine Chirol could use to make a careful 
investigation into Provincial finances and 
delimitate reserved from traniffeiied finance 

SIR r^MES MESTON 

Then came Sir James Mestoii for the thud 
time to clinch his aiguments lie would have no 
tampeiing with the Central Goveinment, not 
even after the fashion suggested by Sir James 
Bruiiyate, though he v\ ould have the Secietary 
ofStatemakea generous delegation of powers 
to the Central Government He would not have 
the Giand Committee with a bare majoiity, and 
if the Joint Committee could not concede the 
type of Gland Committee that the Government 
of India demanded, that Gov^ernment would 
prefer the power of ordinance He also insisted 
upon the reservation of higher education, and 
the division of Provincial finances into two 
water-tight compaitments, and affiimed all the 
other demands that he had made when he had 
appealed for the first and second time Practi- 
cally the only point to which he giudgingly gave 
his consent was to the appointment of Parlia- 
mentary Secretaries, and the institution of 
Standing Committees, piovided the Foreign and 
Political Departments and the Alilitary Depart- 
ment were excluded from the sphere of this 
experiment, (if for no other reason than to 
prev^ent the leaking out of information thiough 
Indians who weie likely to be indiscreet) 

SIR ELLIOT COLVIN 

Sir Elliot Colvin, until lately agent to the 
Governor General m RaqDutana, appeared at 
the end of the Session Though admitting that 
diarchy was inevitable, he w ould delay that 
operation for the space of a decade 

INDUSTRIALISTS & COMMERCIALISTS 

The last note was stiuck by i epresentatives 
of three British Chambeis of Commerce, Mr 
Wardlaw Milne (Bombay), Mr M de P Webb, 
(Karachi), and Sir Bernatd Huntei (Aladras), 
who appeared m a group The keynote of their 
evidence was that they considered the constitu- 
tional reforms that were to be given to India to 
be purely an experiment that might oi might not 
prove a success, and they considered that 
commerce and industry were too important to 
subject them to experimentation They, there- 
fore, wished that these matters should not be 
tampered with 

If diarchy were determined upon, the adminis- 
tration of commerce and industry m the 
Provinces should he reserved, but the Central 
Government should control it with a firm hand 
They suggested a scheme for administering the 
major Indian ports undei the guidance of the 
Central Government, leaving the minor poits to 
be administered by the Pi evinces, and further 
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creation of Waterway Boards to present, and plentiful Indian capital was avail- 
act in conjunction with a Central Boaid They able for safe investment 
declaied that it was untrue to state that India 

was poorer than she evei had been On the November 19, 1919 

contiary, India never had been so nch as at St Nihal Singh 


ANCIENT INDIAN TREATIES OF PEACE ^ 

By Narendra Nath Law, m a , si., Premchand Roychand Scholar 


I N view of the recent attempts of the cen- 
tial poweis in Em ope to violate the 
teinis of the Peace Tieaty, it may be 
inteiesting to consiJei the conclusions of 
oui ancient political theorists as legaids 
the political conditions and ciicunistances 
undei which an offer of peace by a belli- 
geient should be accepted or i ejected 

The circlmstances in which Hina- 
sandln should be made 

A tieaty of peace should be concluded by 
a sovereign m view of the fact that the con- 
tinuance of hostilities will make him gradu- 
ally weaker than his enemy ^ It is lecom- 
mended to be made w ith states of superior 
or even e([ual power , foi in the former case 
the continuance of w'ai is ruinous to the 
infeiioi state, and in the lattei, to both 
Should a supeiioi powei le-ject an offei of 
peace, the inlciioi has no other alternative 
but to thiow itself up to the mercy of the 
foinicr oi ha\e lecouise to the methods of 
defence lecommendcd in “avalwasam” ’If 
an oftei of peace by a belligerent be rejected 
b}-' anothei oi equal stiength, the foimei 
should wage war onlj so long as the lattei 
sticks to it An unejuahfied submission 
made bv an infeiioi state ought to put a 
stop to hostilities , foi, as on the one hand, 
the state may giow in fury by further 

I From 111} forthcoming work on international 
relations in ancient India 

a Kaiitil ya, Bk \ II, Ch I, p 261 “para- 
smaddhi}amanah s,anid»dhita ” 

3 I e, Bk in of the A'lmf hya 


maltreatment, so on the other, it may be 
helped by the other poweis of the statal 
ciicle (^mandala) taking pity on its miser- 
able condition Should a state allied with 
othei states against an enemy find that 
the states of the adjacent zone‘ naturally 
hostile to it will not attack {nopagacb- 
chhanti) it, even if they are tempted, 
weakened, and oppressed by the enemy 
(trying to win them over to its side) orwiU 
not do so through fear of receiving blow 
fox blowfronathe allied states {pratyadana- 
bhayat), then the state in alliance, even if 
inferior to the enemy individually, should 
continue the war "When again a state in 
war with another finds that the states of 
the adjacent zone will attack it, tempted, 
weakened, or oppressed by the latter, or 
through anxieties caused by the war waged 
next door, it should, even if individually 
supeiioi to the enemy, make a treaty of 
peace in the fiist case, and remove the 
causes foi anxiety to the aforesaid states 
in the second ® If a belligerent sees that 
he IS afflicted with calamities greater than 
those of his enemv, who will be able to 
remedy them easily and carry on the war 
eifectively, the formei though superior in 
stiength should make peace with the 
latter ® 

4 Para-prakntayah-san-prakntayah, the refer- 
ence bein^ to the raja-prakntis and not to the 
citizens of the state of the enemy 

5 The text (Kauhhya, Bk V If, Ch 3, p 267) 
has 'hnanopagachchhanti^^ which appears to be an 
error for inamupa^achchhanti 

6 Fur the texts of this paragraph, see Kautihya^ 
VII, Ch 3,pp 266,267 
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Kinds of Hina-Sandhi 

The vanotis kinds of tieaty of peace 
'hina-sandhi)^ aie — 

I (1) Atmamisha ^ The defeated sove- 
reign (henceforth abbieviated into DS) 
agrees to help the conqueror (henceforth 
abbrevrated rnto C) by going over to him 
personally with a stipulated number or the 
flower of his troops A man of high rank 
is also given as a hostage 

(2) Purushantara The DS agrees to 
help the C by sending the aforesaid troops 
headed by his son and commandei-in- 
chief ® This exempts the personal atten- 
dance of the DS and hence its name A 
woman is also given to the C as a hos- 
tage 

(3) Adrishtapuiusha The DS agrees 
to help the C by sending the aforesaid 
troops headed either by himself or by 
somebody else In the latter case, the 
personal attendance of himself, his son 
or his commander-in-chief is exempted ’ ^ 

The above three kinds of treaty 
form the class of sandhis called dando- 
panata, danda (army) being the chief 
subject-matter of their stipulations 

II (1) Pankraya The DS gives up 
his treasure to the C as the pnee of setting 
free the rest of the state elements * 


7 The treaty of peace is also called Sama or 
Samadht S^tKauf%hya,^\<. VII, Ch 17, p 311 

8 Corresponds to Kamandahtya^ sarga IX, slk 16 

9 Corresponds to Ibtd , IX 13 

10 The sloka m the Kautihya, Bk VII, 3, 
p 268 IS as follows — 

“Mukhyastribandhanam kuryatpurvayoh paschime 
tvanm, Sadhayedgudhamityete dandopanata-san- 
dhayah ” 

I have taken mukhya and stri Separately m view 
of the fact that mukhyas are stated to have been given 
hostages at Kdmkhya, Bk VII, Ch 17, p 312 
*^Arim gudham sadhayet’’ refers perhaps to the 
overreach^ing of the other party by the subsequent 
secret deliverance of hostages from the C^s custody 
(see Kautthya, Bk VII, Ch 17, pp 313, 314) If 
this meaning be accepted, ‘^paschime'^ should be 
taken m the sense of ^'subsequently’^ instead of as 
referring to the third treaty inspite of the juxtaposi- 
tion which at first sight appears to exist between this 
word and “purvayoh ” 

11 Corresponds to Kama^tdakiyat IX, 14 

12. Corresponds to Ihd , IX, 17 


(2) Skandhopaneya The indemnity is 
paid in instalments ’ 

(3) Upagraba By it, according to 
Kamandaka, peace is pui chased by the 
suirender of the entire kingdom to the C ^ * 

(4) Suvarna Its foundation lies in 
friendship and mutual confidence Hence 
it IS called Golden ^ ® 

(5) Kapala This form of treaty is 
of a nature reveise to that of the Golden 
Under this, a very large indemnity has 
to be paid to the C According to the 
KamandakiyaA ^ the two parties to the 
treaty aie of equal strength, and the peace 
concluded between them does not produce 
mutual confidence rendering it the reverse 
of the Golden * ’’ 

The five forms of treaty constitute 
the class called Kosopaaata, i e , having 
kosa (treasure) as the chief subject-matter 
of their terms 

HI (1) Adisbta The DS cedes a part 
of his teriitory to the C 

(2) Ucbchhinna It requires the DS to 
cede to the C all the rich lands m his 
territory except his capital The C in- 
tends by this form of tieaty to bring 
miseiy upon his enemy {Para) 


13 Corresponds to Ibid , IX, 19 Cskandha- 
skandhena’ means, according to Sankararya, ‘khanda- 
khandena’) 

14 Corresponds to Kaynandaktyaf IX, 16 The 
Kaiihhya is not so clear on this point but says nothing 
that contradicts the above definition 

15 Corresponds to IX, 8 

16 Ibid f IX, 5, Sankararya accounts for the 
name of the treaty by stating that as the two skull- 
bones (kapala ^ of a man appearing similar to each 
other from a distance show points of dissimilarity 
when observed closely, so the two belligerents though 
agreeing so far as to be parties to the sandhi really 
differ from each other owing to the lurking suspicion 
of each for the other 

17, Ihtd.lK.iS 

18 See Kautihya, Bk. VII, Ch. 3, p 269, last 
Sloka 

19 ^Atia-saranavi^ mthe text {Kautihya Bk VII, 
Ch 3, p 269) i£ taken to signify ‘denuded of resources’, 
renders the meaning of the passage opposite to that 
given above *Atia' may mean ‘seized’ and 'attasa- 
i anam from atiah sarah yaya iasand may be inter- 
preted as 'possessed of resources ’ This meaning is m 
accord with that of the Kamandciktyay IX, 1$. 
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(3) Apaktara*° The DS releases Ins 
dominion by giving up the pioducts of 
his lands to the C 

(4) Paribhiishana The DS has to 
pay moie than nis own land produce 

These four forms of tieaty are teimed 
cJesopaaata, the cession of teriitoiy (dcsa) 
being then special feature 

K lUTIIA V AND K vn VNDAK \. 

Kautil} a mentions in all twelve hinds 
of hina-sandhis of which thiee belong to 

20 Pandit R Syama Sastn's English rendering 
of the text puts the term as avaljaya 

21 The Kamandahiya of Frivendrum Sanskrit 
Senes has paiadtishnna in the place of paithhusharia 


the first class, five to the second, and four 
to the third Barring slight differences of 
meaning and taking into account the 
similaritv of names of the treaties, all the 
hma-sandhis of the Kautilya are found in 
the Kamandakiya with the exception of 
avakraya alone As the latter has sixteen 
altogether, these five, viz , upahara, 
santana, upanyasa, pratikara and satn- 
1 oga have no equivalents in the former 
Of these, the last two appear rather to be 
alliances and not forms of treaty of peace 
at all, pratikara coi responding with 
alliances like the bhuwi-sandhi, and sam- 
yoga with alliances like the karma-$andbi 
of the Kavtihya 


AMRITSAR-THE CITY OF THE GOLDEN TEMPLE. 
By Amal Home, Assistant Editor, The “Tribune ” 


A mritsar, the second city m the 
Punjab, the seat of the Sikh Gurus 
for upwaids of thiee centuries and of 
the famous Golden Temple has, of late, 
come to occupy a veiy large place in the 
Indian public mind And the reasons are 


not far to seek The painful and tragic 
incidents of April last followed by a reign 
of tenor had already turned the eyes of the 
country towards it The lecent disclosures 
before the Hunter Committee of the callous 
and cold-blooded cruelties of military rule 



8 


The Golden Temple, \niritsar 
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at Amritsar coupled with the fact that it 
IS soon going to hold the thiitj-fomth 
session of the Indian National Coiigiess in 
the face of consideiahle obstiuction fioni a 
iiotoiiously leactionaij local hureauciacy 
have drawn foith the deepest sympath 3 
and the profound admit ation of the 
country and have cieated moie than a 
passing inteiestin Amiitsai An account 
of the city of Amntsai will not, theiefoie, 
it IS hoped, be unwelcome at this time 

History of the Cit\ 

The histoiy of Amritsar dates back to 
1574 when Ram Das, the fourth Guiu ol 
the Sikhs took up his abode beside the 



Kuclia (Lane) Dnglan shewing its one end 
towards /amadar Ki Haveh, vlieie people were 
made to ciawl and shewing the place where 
pel sons were flogged The latter place is indi- 
cated by a wooden cross kept on the road 

“Pool of Immortality” {Amrita Sarobar) 
in the centre of which now stands the 
Golden Temple and fiom which the city 
takes its name Tradition and legend, 
indeed, go previous to 1574 in connecting 
the city with the Sikh Gurus The pool, 


it IS said, was the favouiitc lesoit of Giiiu 
Nanak where he used to come foi medita- 
tion Guiu Ram Das, howeici, obtained a 
giant of the pool in 1577 fiom Empcioi 
Akbai and at the same timt jiuithasecl 500 
bighas of land suiiounding it The pool 
was excavated and convcitcd into a big 



The othei poition oi the Kucha Dnglan 
tow aids KauiianwaH Khu shewing the othei 
end up to which people had to ci aw l,hiiaikcd hj 
the piO]ection ol a house 

tank and the foundation of the futuie cit^' 
of Amritsar laid upon the land jniichased 
Soon the fame of -the pool, \\iitesAIa]oi 
Newell in his histoiy of Amntsai, as a spot 
of much sanctitj^, spiead fai and wide and 
the folio weis of the Guiu hastened to build 
houses in so auspicious a neighbouihood, 
thus giving use to a small town Ram 
Das had also planned the election of a 
temple on a small island in the midst of the 
tank, but befoie his plans could matuie the 
call came for him and he left it to his son 
and successor Aijan,the fifth Guiu, to build 
the historic centie of Sikh devotion 1 1 adi- 
tion has it that foi his w'ork of building the 
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temple, Ginu Aijan diew aichitectuidl 
inspiration fioni the sliiine of the 
Aluhammadan saint Mian Mir, neai 
Lahore and as even actually assisted by 
the saint himself Tiadition goes so far 
as to asscit that to acknowledge the 
assistance leiideied b} Mian Mii, Guru 
Aijaii invited him to la}; the fiist stone of 
the temple The legend luns that un- 
familiai with and unaccustomed to mason’s 
woik the saint could not la\ the stone 
stiaight, at which one of the imstris 
standing by set it right This annoved 



The iioii'hlc Pandit Mr Motilal Nehru, 
President, llie 34tli Indian National 
Congress at Imritsai 


Mian Alir who exclaimed “Now the 
building is doomed to destruction ' Had 
you not mo\ed the foundation stone, it 
would ha\e stood for e\er ” This piophecy 
as we shall see, was fulfilled to the letter 
On its completion the temple fiist came 
to be known as Han Maiidii V flourishing 
city soon giew up aiound the holy site 
From this time onwaid the foitunes of 
Amiitsar rose and fell with those of the 


Sikhs, who had, befoie the death of Guiu 
Ai)an, come to be a gieat and growing 
sect in the Punjab Muslim bigotiy and 
persecution soon drove the peace-loving 
Sikhs to resoit to arms and to resist 
Impel lal powei Hargovind, son of Ram 
Das and the sixth Guru, first openly 
opposed and defeated a force sent against 
him by the Governoi of Lahoie But 
ultimately he was obliged to leave the 
Punjab and died the death of an exile 
Amiitsar had in the meanwhile ceased to 
be the headquaiters of the Gurus which 
were ti ansferred to the city of Kartarpur 
in the Jullundur Distiict The Granth or 
the Sacied Book was removed there and 
was leplaced in the Han Mandir by a 
copy Even Guru Govind, the tenth and 
last Guiu of the Sikhs wdio organised his 
followers into a great religious-military 
Commonwealth, the Khalsa, in which all 
men were equal, and all were soldiers, could 
not regain Amritsar It was after his 
death, through a long and bitter struggle 
that his chosen fiiend and disciple Bairagi 
Banda was able to return to Amritsar 
Henceforth Amritsar became the centre of 
constant warfare, waged with varying 
fortune by the Sikhs at first against the 
Imperial Governors of Lahore, and after- 
wards against the Afghan conqueror, 
Ahmad Shah Durani The city was taken 
again and again by the Mussalmans 
though at the end the Sikhs always suc- 
ceeded m recapturing it Thus the struggle 
went on till 1761 when Amritsar suffered 
the most terrible reverse in its history 
After inflicting a crushing defeat upon the 
Sikh force at the second Battle of Panipat 
Ahmad Shah Durani pursued the remnants 
across the Sutlej, attacked Amntsar, des- 
troyed the city, blew up the temple with 
gunpowder, filled m the sacred tank with 
mud and defiled the holy place by slaugh- 
ter of cows — thus fulfilling the prophecy 
of Mian Mil regarding the destruction of 
the shrine With the departure of Durani, 
however, phoenix-hke rose the city again 
from its ashes and the Sikhs initiated a 
final struggle, which resulted in the secure 
establishment of their political indepen- 
dence They rebuilt the temple, enlarged 
the city, and Amritsar became for a while 
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the capital of the Punjab The citv 
was divided between the \ aiious Sikh 
chiefs, each oi whom possessed a 
separate waid as his pupate State 
Bat the gieatei pait of the city 
soon fell into the hands ol the Bhangi 
Confedeiacj: who remained in supieme 
possession till 1802 when Ranpt 
Singh, who had pievious to this 
obtained possession of Lahoie, 
seized Amritsar and incorpoiated it 
within his dominions On annexing 
Amritsar Ranjit Singh spent large 
sums of money m beautify mg the cit 3 ^ 

His first care was the temple which 
he roofed with sheets of gilded 
copper, whence the name — the Golden 
Temple He surrounded the city w ith 
massive and battlemented walls, — 
part of which still remains, — built 
the fort of Govmdgaih which to this 
day stands on the noith-west of the 
city garrisoned by British troops The 
Maharaja also planned and laid a beauti- 
ful garden on the spot wheie stood a fort, 
the stionghold of the chief of the Blian- 
giau misl fiom whose hands he had 
wrested Amritsar The gaiden was built 
at a cost of two-and-a-quartei lakhs with 
a summer palace inside it encircled by a 
solid masonry wall ringed lound by a 
moat This once zealously guaided gaiden 
IS now the seat of the Amiitsai Club 



Lala Harkislienlal, l^ai-at-I-zaw 
It IS no wondei that aftci so much of 
care and money spent on Amnls<ir it he 
came the favouiite lesoil ot Ranpt 8ingh 
He used to go e\eiy \eai to the cit^^ cluimg 
the Dusseiah wdiich he eelebtated with 
gi eat ec/at there with the giandees of lus 
court It was at Amiitsai that Ranpt 
received in 1808 Mr Metcalfe, the fust 
English ambassador w ith w horn he con- 
cluded a short treaty wlieieby he agieed to 
preserve peace and amity with the Biitisli, 



Fait of the Jallian walla Bagh shewing two out of the four small exits from the 

bagh marked X on the picture 
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Enlarged \ic\v of a xDOition of the wall ol Mew^a 

not to keep nioie troops on the left bank 
of the Stitle] than weie necessai j lor X 3 ie- 
seiMiig his tciiitories, and to abstain from 
making any Itirtlier inroads, or levjang 
contiihutions on the Sikh chiefs on the 
left bank ol the Sntlc] 

TiijL Cir\ Irs Sights 
Vftei the second Sikh War in 1849 
Amiitsai came iindei British lule Much 
of the old eit\ has since then been demo- 
lished The oldest poition of the piesent 
city dates back onl^^ to the year 1762, 
while the greatei part is of very recent 
erection Some of the old dwellings in the 
city are quite i omantic-looking and pic- 
turesque with low o\ei -hanging balconies, 
mj^steiious lattices and beautiful carved 
doois The cit\^ pro])er is congested, in- 
numeiable daik, cvil-smelhng and toitu- 
ous lanes intersecting it The Civil Bines, 


Singh* s Burj shewing bullet marks on the wall 

however, boast of broad and well-kept 
roads 

The Golden Temple is of course the fore- 
most sight of Amiitsar' Standing in the 
very heait of the city it rises from the 
midst of the sacred tank connected with 
the land by a marble causeway The temple 
IS a scj[uare block crowned by a gilded 
cupola and with gilded outer walls The 
insides are decorated with inlaid marbles, 
mostly carried off by sacrilegious Sikh ma- 
rauders from the tomb of Jehangir near 
Lahore and other Mahomedan monu- 
ments The entrance to the temple is by 
the marble causeway which again is en- 
tered through an archway known as the 
Darshni Darwsja The causeway leads 
straight to the temple-door opposite to 
which sits the Granthi clothed m white 
lobes before whom lies the sacred Book on 





a low pedestal swathed in cloth of gold 
and stiewn with floweis under a golden 
canopy of exquisite -woikinanship, a 
gift ofMahara-ja Ranj it Singh Thiough- 
out the day piayeis aie chanted in 
presence of this Holy ol Holies A 
short flight of stairs at the back ol the 
central chamber leads to the loof of 
the temple wheie a chaiming panorama 
greets the eye Facing the temple 
on the noith side at the end of the cause- 



Sreemati Sarala Devi Dandit Rarahhaj Datt 
Choudhurani Choudhuri 

way stands Akal Btmgah. where converts 
to Sikh faith receive their simple baptism 
known as pahal initiated by Guru Govind 
Akal Bvngah also has the distinction of 
treasuring the swords said to have been 
wielded by Guru Hai govind and Guru 
Govind and of keeping the Granth in safe 
custody after it has been removed from 
the temple every night On the south-west 


of the temple a se\ en-stoiicd towci know n 
as the ital Baba surmounted b\ a gilt 
dome maiks the spot wheic the bodv ol 
the seven-yeai old son ol Guiu Haigoiind 
was burnt There is a pathetic stoiy told 
about the untimely end of this bo;j Atal 
Baba, that was the name ol the bo^ , had 
a favourite play -mate named Mohan One 
morning on ariiving at his liiend’s home 
to play with him, A.tal louiid him 
dead bitten by a snake cluiing the night 
Atal, the stoii luns, laid his hand on the 
body of his comiade, and his touch 
biought him back to life The ama/ed 
spectators immediateK tell on then knees 
and worshipped the supei -human child 
But when the new s ol the mii acle w as 
brought to Atal’s lather Gum Haigovind, 
he was anno 3 ;ed and turning to Ins son 
exclaimed “Gurus should displai then 
powers in pill ity of doetiinc and holiness 
of living” This rebuke w ounded Atal so 
much that he withdicw to one of the 
numerous tanks at Amiitsai, wheie he 
laid himself down and died 

The Golden Temple fiankly is not a 
beautiful stiuctuie It has neithei the 
sombre majesty noi the delicate giaee of 
the vaiious Muslim Mausoleums <ind klas- 
jids at Delhi or Agia It dazzles the eyes 
no doubt but its gaudy splendoui lathei 
repels than attracts the aitist The 
environs of the temple aie no doubt 
picturesque with the old gie\ buildings 
near and around sti etching m an e\ei- 
widening cncle, the emeiald watei eiossed 
bj'- a wdnte line and the blue skj oieiliead 
But even this pieturesc|ue scene is sjioilt to 
a consideiablc extent b}. a tall led 
clock-tower, of Gothic design w hieh stands 
on a terrace on the east of the temple 
entirely out of haimony with the 
surroundings Originally intended to 
occupy the quadrangle of the towm 
buildmgs it was commenced in 1852, and 
finished eleven years later Meanwdiile, 
the site foi the town buildings was 
changed, but the clock-tow ei lemained 
Among other places of inteiest at 
Amritsai aie the Ram Bagh and the foit 
to both of which refeienees ha\e been 
made already Theie are several parks 
outside the city in one of which, the 
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Dr Saita tid-din Kitclilew, Bar-at-Law 
Cliairman elect, \U-India Muslim Deagtic 
Reception Committee, Amritsar 



Di Satyapal, m b 


biggest at Amiitsar, the forthcoming 
CongiessPandal is now being elected This 
Pailv IS named altei Sir Chailes Aitchison, 
a loimei Lieutenant Goveinoi of the 
Punjab 

North of the citj^ are the Civil Lines 
whcie aie situated the Euiopean c^uaiteis 
and be\ oiid them the militai v cantonment 


The chief public buildings inside the city are 
the Municipal Town Hall, the Kotwali, the 
Public Library and the Government School 
A maible statue of the late Queen Victoria 
standing in the centre of a small garden 
known as the Queen's Park is also an 
atti active feature of the city proper On the 
Civil Lines aie the court-houses, and trea- 



Part of the fall lanw ala Bagh shewing buildings on the South side adjacent to Mewa Singh’s 
Bur] The mark on the roof ot one building indicates the place from where Mr Girdliarilal General 
Secretary oi the Congress, saw the massacie On the right-hand coiner beyond the buildings 
1^ seen the Clock Tower of the Golden Temple, 
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by the mob and while Swami Sraddhananda, 

the former, Mrs Eas- Chairman of the Reception Committeee of the ^•ith Indian 

don, escaped, the latter, National Congress at Amritsai 

Miss Sherwood, was By the courtesy of Mr Dial Das, 

most brutally assault- Photographer, Roorkee 

ed All these das- 
tardly and disgraceful outrages occurred lounded by the military, all approaches 
inside the city Outside Sergreant Row- to the Civil Line being well guaided 
lands, Cantonment Electrician and Railway Re-inforcements were sent for from 
Guard Robinson, an ex-Northumberland Lahore and Jullundur and the whole oj 
Fusilier were beaten to death and the sta- the European community living in the 
tion goods yard burnt An attack on the Civil Lines were removed to the Fort and 
Telegraph office was successfully lepulsed the headquarters of the civil authorities tc 
The day following, the dead on both sides the Railway Station Theie was, howerer, 
were buried and the authorities arrested no act of lawlessness oi violence on the 
several persons suspected of having taken 11th and the 12th and everything was 
part in the not. But the city wa?* sur- quiet in the city The people had begun 
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settling down to their norm- 
al duties But in the mean- 
time General Dyer had come 
from Jullundur with a large 
military force, • and had 
taken over the chaige of ad- 
ministration of Amritsar 
fiom the Deputy Commis- 
sionei Under what law this 
transference of authority 
took place before the Martial 
Law had been declared re- 
mained a mystery Except 
for perhaps a few hours on 
the 10th the civil authori- 
ties had never lost control 
of the city That they had 
legained it, if not the same 
evening, at least the day 
following, is conclusively 
proved by the strict obsei v- 
ance by the people of the 
orders of the Deputy Com- 
missioner legarding the ban- 
al of the dead Fuitheimoie, 
the civil auth 01 ities had with- 
out the least difficulty been 
able both on the 11th and 
the 12th to effect a number 
of arrests inside the city 
without any lesistance In 
the face of these facts the 



4 building on the south side of the Jallianwala Bagh where a 
person sitting on the balcony of his house was hit by a bullet 



A Martial Law Summary Court at Amritsai 


transfer of power from the 
civil to the military was 
clearly unjustifiable and un- 
necessary But what fol- 
lowed was worse, worse 
than anything that had 
ever happened in British 
history On assuming con- 
trol of Amntsar, General 
Dyer made the Ram Bagh 
his headquarters and pro- 
ceeded with his work of 
“restoring peace and order” 
On the 12th the General 
marched through the city 
with a column of troops 
The next day, the 13th, was 
the fateful day of the 
Jallianwala Bagh massacre 
Enough have been written 
and said, duiing the last 
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The Hon’ble Pandit Motilal Nehru, Piesident, 
34th Indian National Congress at Amritsar 
Photograph specially taken tor the Modern 
by Messrs Satwalekar & Co, Lahore 

few weeks, on this gruesome affair, but 
the stoiy will bear repetition 

On the morning of the 13th April General 
Dyei enteied the city with a proclamation 
in which he said among other things that 
“any gathering of four men w^ill be looked 
upon and tieated as an unlawful assembly 
and dispersed by foice of arms d necessary ” 
The pioclaniation was not lead however at 


many paits of the cit} at all, thuslea\ing 
the majority of the inhabitants completely 
in the dark as to its contents While in 
the city about mid-daj' the Geneial came 
to leain that a meeting w as going to be 
held in the Jallianwala l^agh at -4 30 the 
same afternoon But instead of taking anj 
step to prevent the meeting taking place, 
he returned tohisheadquarteisto “oiganise 
the foices” and “think the mattei out” 
At about 4 o’clock news was bi ought to 
him that a veiy laige ciowd had collected 
in the Bagh Forthwith he maiched at a 
leisurely pace towaids the Bagh with a 
numbei of tioops and two aimouied cais 
He reached the place at about 5 

A desciiption of the Jallianwala Bagh 
seems to be heie necessaiy The woid 
Bagh is a misnomer, for the place is in no 
sense a garden It is a vast maidan 
suirounded on all sides by houses, the w alls 
and terraces of which oveilook it In 
the middle of the maidan stand the 
luins of a temple and on one side is 
situated, underneath a couple of soli- 
tary banyan tiees, a well Of the 
five small exits fiom or entrances to this 
maidan the laigest peimits not moie than 
four or five men walking abi east, while the 
rest are so nariow and small that they aic 
better described as crecices The mam 
entrance is on a narrow lane and leads to 
a raised low platfoim of earth running 
from one end of the Bagh to anothei All 
the other exits in different parts of the 
Bagh lead to what are known as sew'agc 
lanes 

But to return to the story On i caching 
the head of the nairow lane' which leads to 
the Jallianwala Bagh, Geneial Dyei had to 
leave his armoured eais theie ”as it w-as 
found to be too naiiow, for taking them 
m He then enteied the Bagh wuth his 
troops through the mam entrance already 
described and deployed them to lus nght 
and left on the raised platfoim of caith 
referred to above The meeting had begun 
and there was a gathering of se-veral 
thousands, for on the 1 3th of April— -the 
day of the meeting— the great Baisakhi 
fair IS held at Amntsai when people from 
surrounding villages and even distant 
places flock to the city, and hearing that 
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a meeting was to be 
held these people had 
come in their hiindieds 
to attend it This un- 
armed and peaceful 
gathering included old 
men and young boys 
and even babes But 
all this was no considei- 
ation to Geneial Dyer 
Neither did it stiikehim 
that many among those 
piesent at the meeting 
might be in complete 
Ignorance of his ordei 
piohibiting all meet- 
ings He immediately 
opened fire without any 
warning and foi ten 
minutes his tioops 
rained death without 
cease, — ^the gallant 
Geneial himself direct- 
ing the fine wheie the crowd 


The National Bank ot India, Ltd , at Amiitsai 


on its mad lush for exit 


Part of the Jaliianwala Bagh just behind the meeting place on 
the north side shew mg the w aels of buildings with bullet marks 
and one of the mam exits (now tilled up with bncks as shown m 
the photo) where was found one ot the largest heaps of dead 
bodies altei the Militai \ had lett 


fiom the Bagh was the thick- 
est And when he did stop, 
as we now learn from the 
Generaks statement before 
the Hunter Committee, it 
was because the ammunition 
of his men ran short As 
soon as this ghastly deed 
was over the General with- 
drew with his troops with- 
out any thought of the hun- 
dreds of dead and dying left 
behind and to crown all far 
from modifying the curfew 
order which he had issued 
the same morning threaten- 
ing people with the seveiest 
punishment if found in the 
street after 8 o^clock in the 
evening, the General went out 
at 9 o^ clock to see whether 
the order was being obeyed 
or not with the result that 
friends of dead and wounded 
could neither dispose of the 
bodies of the former nor 
tender medical aid to the 
latter 

Such in short is the story 
ot the “cold and calcu- 
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lated massacre of the Jallxanwala Bagh” 
which has shocked India from one 
end to the other It is difficult, nay 
almost impossible, to speak in language of 
restraint of this piece of “fiightfulness” of 
a British General and the approval accorded 
to it by an Irish administrator But the 
Hunter Committee is still sitting and we 
must not anticipate its verdict 


Undoubtedly the most brutal pro- 
ceeding at Jallianwalah Bagh was 
neither the only nor the last performance 
at Amritsar On the 15th of April— -two 
days after the massacre— Martial Law 


was proclaimed at Amritsar and then fol- 
lowed a chapter of tjianny and oppiession 
to which there is haidly any paiallelin 
the history of a cii ilised nation barring 
some instances, as Rabmdranath Tagore 
put it, remote and near No humiliation 
was considered too low or no punishment 
too severe to “teach the lebels a lesson” 
Indiscriminate arrests, handcuffing, and 
detention in custody foi long 
days of respectable peisons, 
eniolment of barristeis and 
pleaders as special constables, 
compulsoij salaaming by the 
citizens of eieiy Biitish 
Officei, public flogging aie 
a few of the many indignities 
heaped on the head of 
Amritsar But the most 
stupid and the most outia- 
geous of all punishments 
was making people to ciawl 
on all fouis foi the offen- 
ces of a few hooligans It is unneces- 
sary, ho we vei, to enter into details of all 
these atrocious measures The e\idence 
before the Huntei Committee has levealed 
them in all their nakedness Suffice it to 
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say that together they constitute what is 
perhaps the darkest chapter in the history 
of British Rule in India, and it is faiily 
certain that when the story of these atro- 
cities reaches England it will so awaken 
the judgment and conscience of that great 
country that there will be no choice for the 
British Government and the British 


Paihament except to inflict condign punish- 
ment upon the wrong-doers, however high 
their position may be, and to take a sacred 
resolve that such thing shall never again 
be done in their name by their agents in 
this country 

The “Tribune” Office, Lahore 
December, 1919 


GROWTH OP THE DRINK AND DRUG TRADE AMONG THE EDUCATED 

COMMUNITY OF BENGAL 

By Rai Bahadur Dr Chunilal Bose, iso,mb,ecs 


A t the Temperance Conference organi- 
sed by the Calcutta Tempeiance 
Fedeiation and held at Calcutta on 
the 22nd November, 1919, the subject of 
the Growth of the Dunk and Drug Tiade 
among the Educated Community of Bengal 
was thoroughly discussed The idea is a 
new one to the Indian public, if not to the 
Government, and may be taken as an 
innovation in the Excise policy of the 
Government 

It was only thiee years ago, that some 
of oui university graduates took it into 
their heads to apply for licenses for the 
sale of opium, ganja and chaias, and only 
during last year licenses for the sale of 
country liquor were taken out by some of 
the B A ’s and M A’s of the Calcutta 
University It is, therefore, very desirable 
that the question should be fully discussed 
while it IS still on an experimental stage 
and any well-considered decision arrived 
at as to its adaptability or otherwise to 
the special conditions of our country 
would, I am sure, be welcome both to the 
Government and the public at large 

It will be seen from the statement cir- 
culated by the Calcutta Temperance 
Federation that for the last two years, 
experiments have been made with B A ’s 
and M A ’s of our university, as vendors 
of these excisable articles The results were 
closely watched and it is reported that 


no decided improvement has been effected 
by the introduction of these educated 
people as vendors of these articles from 
temperance point of view We can, there- 
fore, take it for granted that the expen- 
ment so far has not produced hopeful 
results Nevertheless, the measure is being 
given a further trial 

At present, fourteen of our graduates 
are engaged in the Dnnk and Drug trade 
in Calcutta, of whom six are B A ’s and 
B Sc ’s and the rest are M A ’s and M Sc ’s 
One of these gentlemen is a teacher m a 
High School in Calcutta 

The question may be considered from 
two aspects, viz , (1) its Trade aspect and 
(2) the Moral aspect 

So far as the first aspect is concerned, 
I must say that, taken generally, there 
IS not much to object to the measure One 
trade, from the business point of view, 
pure and simple, is as honorable as another, 
provided it is carried on with honesty and 
straightforwardness An honest shop- 
keeper, to my mind, is as good and respect- 
able a member of the community as a 
person belonging to any of the so-called 
honorable professions When, therefore, 
the trader possesses good educational 
qualifications, it is not only an advantage 
to his business in many ways but it also 
raises expectations in the minds of the 
public that his dealings w«uld he honest 
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and straightforward, although disappoint- 
ment IS by no means rare in one’s expecta- 
tions in this respect 

It cannot however be denied that there 
are certain trades which from their very 
nature tend to blunt our moral sensibility 
however honestly they may be earned out, 
and no wonder therefore that these have 
at all times been looked down upon by 
the community One of these, for example, 
IS the trade of a butchei Theie are 
butchers, no doubt, who are as honest in 
matters concerning their occupation as anv 
other person, carrying on a inoie humane 
trade, but it can hardly be denied that the 
gentler feelings of humanity become some- 
what dull or deadened in the butcher, 
simply on account of the peculiar character 
of his occupation, and pain and death do 
not appeal as eloquently to his moral 
consciousness as on any other member of 
the community It is on this considera- 
tion I think, that in certain countiies 
butchers are not allowed to sit as Jurors 
in murder cases 

A publican likewise does not command 
that amount of respect and sympathy 
which IS shown to the ordinal y tiaders 
m a country and his position m society 
IS also inferior It is particulaily so in 
India In the sacred books of the Hindus, 
it is enjoined ” “Wine 

should not be drunk by anybody, or given 
to anybody or accepted by anybody ” 
People trading in liquor in India form a 
separate caste by themselves called the 
Soundiks The trade IS so veiy repugnant 
to the ordinary notions of the community 
that from very early times those who 
carried on the liquor-trade have been con- 
sidered an unsociable and untouchable 
lot with whom the other members of the 
community would not eat or drink or 
mix in society This repugnance is in the 
main due to their dealing in an article 
of trade which is so injurious to the well- 
being of the community and to their getting 
rich at the expense of the physical, moral 
and soaal good of their fellow-countrymen 

Drinking is a human frailty and seems 
to be as old as the history of humanity 
itself There never was any time or place 
in the history of the world in which 


humanity was altogether free bom this 
weakness Dunks weie made oi manufac- 
tured in India in remote ages and, of 
course, theie weie people who used to 
partake of liquoi But the evil habit 
seems to have been confined to a small 
proportion of the population The majority 
of the people not only did not dunk but 
tried to do what they could to cicate an 
aveision and hatied against dunk, as well 
against its tiade as against the people 
who earned on such tiade 

To familiarise oneself with an evil thing 
is to lose much of the a\eision against it 
It might gradually lead to one’s liking 
the thing, and in the end, to beinloic 
with it Our foiefatheis took note of this 
simple truth and by cai lying on a social 
warfare against those that earned on the 
drink tiade, tried to piotect socictj as 
much as possible against the insidious 
attack of a poison which would dcsti 03 
the moral, physical, social and economical 
happiness of the people 

The question now' is — ^.le wc picpaied 
to see oui educated j'oung men who aic 
the futuie fatheis ot the lace, to lie associat- 
ed wuth an aiticle of tiade as degiading 
as it IS dangerous, so that not onlj the\ 
but their childien, their lelations and 
their friends would become familiar w ith 
this subtle poison, or do we wish that 
they should keep themselves aloof ftom 
this dangerous occupation foi a Ining ’ 

I may be permitted to observe that the 
adoption of this tiade by the present 
batch of our educated joung men can 
hardlv be attributed to any desne on then 
part of minimising the evils of the dunk and 
drug habit among then countrjmen In 
strictly carrying out the legulations of 
the Excise Act It appears from infoima- 
tion at our disposal that the main leason 
for their taking up this tiade is £0 maAe 
a maximum profit out of a minimum 
capital One of them wnites — “I ha\e 
taken to this sort of living purety from 
the business point of view, because it 
enables me to draw the maximum profit 
with a minimum capital ” Another says — 
“The main reason for my taking up this 
line IS that we can have maximum profit 
with a minimum capital ” A third writes — 
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“I am driYen to take up, though with 
much reluctance, the business as an eco- 
nomic factor — ^more profit with a small 
capital ” One can draw one’s own conclu- 
sion from these^^andid confessions 

Taking alt the circumstances into con- 
sideration, I would leave it to the Indian 
public to decide whether it is worth- 
while in the interest of the hquoi -trade 
only, “m order to get rid of unnecessary 
trouble experienced by the Excise Staff and 
of the dishonest practices in the shops 
resorted to by greedy and dishonest Ven- 
dors”, that our educated young men 
should be exposed to such temptation and 
be initiated into a trade whose ultimate 
consequences aie sure to be veiy disastrous 
The public agitation against the innova- 
tion has not been without effect One of 


the educated vendors, a professor in a 
college, in deference to the agitation m 
the papers, has since given up his license 
and has once again returned to his honor- 
able and quiet profession of teaching 
The position of a teacher cairying on this 
trade is particularly harmful and embar- 
rassing He may have to teach Temperance 
lessons m his class and the pupils will 
at once see that precept and example 'do 
not coincide in the case of tfieir teacher 
I hope, I have been able to place before 
my readers both sides of the case m as 
fair a manner as I could It is now for 
the educated Indian people to discuss the 
matter in all its bearings and come to a 
v'ell-considered decision which will be 
helpful in advancing the cause of Tem- 
perance in India, 


THE GOVERNMENT RESOLUTION ON THE INDIAN INDUSTRIAL 

COMMISSION 


T he supplement to the Gazette of 
India dated the 15th November, 1919, 
p iblishes the Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India on the Report of the Indian 
Industrial Commission and the Secietary 
of States’ orders thereon together with the 
replies of the provincial Governments and 
other authorities who, were consulted on 
the subject We make a selection from the 
contents of this state document 

The Government of India begin by 
blessing the labours of the Commission 
The Government of India are confident that 
the members of the Commission will be able to 
look back to their woik, in yeais to come, as 
the starting point of a new. era of co-operation 
between Government and the industrial public 
for the economic advancement of India, and that 
their zealous endeavour to this end will find its 
best reward m the results which the Goverifment 
of India confidently anticipate from it 

The Government of India then proceeds 
to explain the necessity for the creation of 
Impenal and provmcial departments of 
industries Mr Innes, Director of Indus- 

10 


tries, Madras, strongly supports the scheme, 
on the following grounds 

I am quoting from Sir Thomas Holland’s 
Convocation speech On political, national and 
every other ground the need for the dovelop- 
ment of Indian industries by Indians is urgent 
In the circumstances of India, Government [must 
abandon its; Laissez-feire policy and must play 
an active part m this development But it 
cannot do so “unless provided with adequate 
administrative equipment and forearmed with 
reliable scientific and technical advice ’’ These 
are the two premises on which the proposals 
in the Report are based 

Personally, therefore, havmg regard to the 
considerations mentioned above, particularly to 
the general poverty of the country and to the 
dangers, political and economic, inherent in 
its present industrial backwardness I think 
that the Commission was justified in its treat- 
ment of the subject If any rapid change for 
the better is to be made in the development of 
Indian industries, it is necessary to think im- 
perially instead of provircially, to consider the 
problem as a whole and to pool the limited 
resources available in order that they may be 
used to the best advantage of, In4ia If these 
views are accepted, the need for an Impenal 
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Department of Industries requires no further 
argument It will initiate the mam lines of 
policy and in matters of lesser importance will 
co-ordinate the work in the different proYinces 
At the same time, the stage should be purely 
transitional, and as in political reform so in 
industnes the goal should be the largest poss- 
ible measure of decentralization to Local Govem- 
ments at the earliest possible moment 

Generally speaking, the Government of India 
will deal with the development of “key’ ^ indus- 
tries, I € , industries which are vital for purposes 
of national defence or are an essential link in 
a whole cham of other industries All other 
industries will be left to the care of the provin- 
cial departments and Local Governments con- 
cerned The Imperial and Provincial Depart- 
ments will naturally be in the closest touch, and 
there is no danger of overlapping or confusion 

The GoYernment of the United Piovmces 
IS not much m favour of an Imperial depart- 
ment of Industries “Sir Harcourt Butler 
has considerable experience of Government 
of India, and does not wish to appear to 
be m any way in opposition to it The 
great difficulty in practice is the congestion 
and delay which occur in the Government 
of India The area which they have to 
supervise IS too vast for any centralised 
machine The local differences aie also 
very marked between provinces The Chief 
Secretary to the Government of the United 
Provinces concludes his letter thus 

In conclusion I am to say that the root of the 
matter is the creation of a spirit of adjustment 
and personal consultation It is impossible 
to have hfe m India unless the provinces are 
left to develop, subject to general control, on 
their own lines, which are understood by the 
people and which create a feeling of provincial 
patriotism* On a question of administrative 
system every doubtful point should be given m 
favour of the principle of decentralization, be- 
cause India IS far too vast for any one Govern- 
ment really to dictate or to exercise more than a 
general control His Honour anticipates little 
practical difficulty if every Local Government 
as left to settle its practical problems with the 
Government of India instead of trying to lay 
down something that may apply to India as 
a whole 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
Cawupore, express themselves very strongly 
on the subject as will appear from the 
following extract • 

What then is exactly meant by the “uniform- 
ity of policy” IS not clearly understood , unless, 
of course, it be apprehended that without the 
strict supervision and tutelage of the Central 


authority the Local Governments would lapse 
into inactivity or be otherwise incapable of 
carrying on a vigorous industrial campaign 
There appear to be no grounds for that appre- 
hension Past experience at any rate tells quite 
a different story It was only^, few years back 
that the useful activities of the Madras Depart- 
ment ot Industries were summarily put an end 
to by the higher authorities In these provinces 
the Local Government’s proposals for a techno- 
logical institute met with a similar fate 
Now with the changed policy of the Supreme 
Government matters will, no doubt, be different, 
but there are no reasons to suppose that the 
Local Governments will in any way be less 
anxious than the Government ot India to make 
up for past indiffeience and inaction Nor is there 
any justification for doubting the formei’s 
capacity to do so 

As regards the financial resources of the 
Provincial Governments these will be vastly 
improved undei the new system of finance, 
winch, it may safely be assumed, will shortly 
be introduced It is the Go\eriiiiient of India 
who will then look to the provinces for the 
making up of its own revenue deficit That 
leaves no force m the argument that the Provin- 
cial Governments will lack the requisite finan- 
cial resources 

My committee are, therefore, strongly of 
opinion that the idea of a new Impel lal Depart- 
ment of Industries should be altogethei abandon- 
ed and that industrial development should be 
entirely a provincial concern, for which the 
Local Goveinments, m their respective Depart- 
ments of Industries, should be wholly respons- 
ible and in respect of which they should enjoy 
the greatest possible freedom of action and 
initiative It is impossible to anticipate in what 
shape the Reform Scheme will emerge from the 
British Parliament, but it seems abundantly 
clear that under the new regime the Local 
Governments would be more popular than the 
Central Government That is another reason 
why my committee would have industnal 
development as wholly a provincial subject 
because of all matters in the administration of 
which the people of the land should be given 
the greatest voice, that of Industries stands 
foremost 

The Secretary of State’s decision is as 
follows — ^ 

I accept the two ftindamental pnnciples 
underlying the recommendations of the Com- 
mission , fi.rst, that in future Government should 
play an active part in the industnal develop* 
niint* of the country , secondly, that Govern- 
ment cannot undertake this work unless provid- 
ed with adequate administrative equipment and 
forearmed with reliable scientific and technical 
advice Followmg on the acceptance of these 
principles I agree that suitably equipped 
organisations should be set up in the Provincial 
Governments and m the Central Government 
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In gmng effect to this polic^j, State asslstatiee - 
will take various forms such as research, the 
survey of natural lesources, technical and 
scientific advice, educational facilities, commer- 
cial and mdustn^ intelligence, the establishment 
of pioneering and demonstration factories, 
financial help, the purchase of Government 
stores in India, whether in the usual way of 
business or under a guarantee of purchase over 
a fixed period, and probably also fiscal measures 

I am glad to observe that in defining the 
relations between the Imperial and Provincial 
Departments, you favour a large measure of 
Provincial independence, and that within their 
general financial and other powers, the local 
Governments would be given a free hand subject 
to the reasonable reservations detailed in para- 
graphs 18 and 19 of your letter I have, however, 
little doubt that local Governments, limited as 
they will be in respect of resources and staff, 
will readily seek the advice and assistance of 
the Imperial Department But for the most 
part reference should be voluntary, and the 
necessity of obtaining previous sanction should 
as far as possible be avoided 

The Government of India next proceeds 
to give its reasons foi making industiies 
a special department of the Government in 
chaige of a separate member of Council 

In addition to this, two still more important 
classes of activity have to be undertaken by 
the Indian Government, for which in England 
the necessity and even the occasion are almost 
entirely absent, namely, the stimulation of 
private enterprise and the exploitation of the 
great State propex ties The present unsatisfac- 
tor 3 ’' position in India is almost entiiely due 
to the lack of private enterprise , this has to 
be built up and encouraged by the provision 
of technical information, the training of consul- 
tants, technologists and aitisans, the offer of 
Government ordeis, concessions and guarantees, 
and by the creation of a s^^stem of finance which 
will afford to industries the facilities which have 
hitherto been concentrated on tiade In England 
most of these advantages have long existed , 
they have been created by private enterprise 
and in turn they have reacted on it, and ex- 
tended its scope In the next place, the Indian 
Government possesses and is reponsible for the 
economic utilisation of a very potent instrument 
of aid to industries, \yhich in England is lacking, 
VIZ , the State ownership of extensive forest 
aieas,' mineral and water rights But to make 
this instrument effective, it will have to be 
^wielded with far greater skill and purpose than 
heretofore, and must therefore be duected by 
an agency which is designed to stimulate and 
assist industiies, rather than by one which is 
well adapted, indeed, to assist commerce, but 
whose relations with industries have hitheito 
been mainly restrictive 

It IS indeed possible to bring forward a fui- 


ther reason for separating the functions of 
Government m relation to trade from those 
which concern industry The future econctaic 
policy of India will be affected by two forces, 
which will often be m opposition the wish to 
protect home industries by fiscal measures, and 
the necessity of maintaining the free movement 
of trade and of securing to the consumer goods 
at a leasonabie price It would be, we think, 
a serious mistake to confuse the issue by placing 
the interests of industry and commerce, which 
respectively represent these two conflicting 
forces, under a single representative Each 
inteiest should have its own line of action 
clearly before it , in any case where these lines 
diverge, the course must be settled after a jfull 
and clear consideration of all the factors in that 
case, and should not depend on whether the 
Member who may be at the time m charge of 
both interests happens to favour protection of 
flee tiade 

In forming a decision on the necessity 
of a separate department, popular sentiment 
and expectation cannot be ignored As the 
Industrial Commission have said in paragraph 
320 of their report, the duties of a central 
industrial agency “are sufficiently important 
and sufficiently correlated, both in themselves, 
and in the public mind, to justify special treat- 
ment, and they involve interests which deservfe 
separate representation in the Viceroy’s Exe 
cutive Council ’’ This view was anticipated in 
paragiaph 34?0 of the Report on Indian Consti 
tutional Reforms The importance to India 
of definite policy for the improvement of her m 
dustries is based on the stiongest economicj 
political and military leasons , for years past 
it has been prominently m the public mind and 
is now uiged still mote forcibly by all classes of 
Indian opinion as an indispensable condition df 
the future political progress of the country 
Anything shoi t of the creation of a central depart^* 
ment of industiies will be generally considered 
an inadequate expiession of that policy Popular 
opinion will look to the cential department of 
industries for the fulfilment of India’s hopes for 
a gieat industrial future , and will regard it, m 
fact, as the pre-eminently swadeshi department 

Foi these reasons we agree that a central 
department of industries is, at any rate, during 
the initial stages of the new policy, the necessary 
and appropriate agency for stimulating, guiding 
and co-ordinatmg all forms of Government effort 
for the development of industries, and to this 
view we ask you to give your approval m 
prmciple 

The following extract from the Bombay 
Government's letter will give us an idea of 
the lespective functions of the departments 
of Commerce and Industry — 

The pieseiit undeistandmg between the local 
Depaitnient of Industries and the Director- 
General of Commercial Intelligence and the Trade 
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Commissiipiiers is that the mam ftmction of the 
Director-General is to foster the export trade 
while the Trade Commissioner pays special 
attention to India’s leqmrements which can be 
metfioixi the British Empire, and the Director 
ofindustiies concentiates on the possibilities of 
increasing local mannfacttire 

The Secretary of State, howevei, cold- 
shoulders the whole suggestion 

^ The desirability of placing cognate subjects, 
such as Commerce, under the charge of the 
Member for Industries should be kept in view 
The arguments advanced in your letter ha\e not 
convinced, me that it is desirable that these two 
branches of the administration should he placed 
permanently in charge of separate Members 

The next point m the Government of 
India’s Resolution concerns the creation of 
All-India Scientific Services The Commis- 
sion proposed that the members of the 
scientific services should be seconded by 
deputations to teaching work in the colleges 
forpeiiods of five yeais at a time ‘^The 
absence of a scientific atmosphere,” say the 
Government of India, ^dias been pat ticularly 
injurious to scientific officeisin the Educa- 
tional Service, and has led to great stagna- 

, tionin respect of research work ” In view 
of the criticism to which the Commission’s 
proposal has been subjected by oificers in 
the educational department, the Govern- 
ment of India propose a modified scheme of 
co-ordmation of the scientific and educa- 
tional services They say 

We are much influenced by the prospects 
•which the proposed system affords o£ increasing 
the number of Indians in the scientific services 
An Indian appointed to an isolated post, or as 
an assistant to an isolated professor in a country 
wheiethe scientific atmosphere is non-existent, 
ar at the best exceedingly attenuated, lacks 
guidance and the stimulus of his fellows m the 
pursuit to scientific knowledge His ambitions 
tend to become limited to the improvement of 
his pay and prospects, lather than of his pio- 
fessional attainments His membership of an 
all-India service, based on the pursuit of a 
common science will increase the prestige of that 
science m his eyes and in those of the Indian 
public , the existence of the proposed imperial 
nucleus of scientists under a distinguished chief 
will provide him with an incitement to excel 
•wuth assistance in his studies and with oppor- 
tunity for training if he desires it 

The institution of an mdustnal service seems 
to us also the best if not the only means of train- 
ing Indians of the light type to fill the highei 
industrial posts, whereas the alternative system 


of employing tempoiaiy expeits must necessarily 
perpetuate the employment of Euiopeans 

The following IS from the mcmoiandum 
of a committee of Pr^jab professors 
asked to report on the subject 

By far the most serious lesults may be 
anticipated on the scientific education of the 
country It is gravely suggested that education 
would benefit fiom the seconding, foi a rest cme 
of five years’ duration, of jaded iiidustiialists, 
who would thus be enabled to lenew “in a well- 
proportioned way then general knowledge of 
their special pi ofessional subjects ’’ The aim of 
the educationalist should be to provide in all our 
Uni\ersities healthy schools of instruction and a 
real atmosphere of research This will not be 
seemed by a succession of seconded officers A 
permanent policy must be maintained at each 
tjni\ersity frequent changes m the instructional 
staff of a teaching institution all tend to lack of 
efficiency The conditions of employment of 
professois at the Unneisitics, or lecturcis in the 
Pi ovincial Colleges should be such that a man 
might look forward with satisfaction to the 
prospects of finishing the gieater part of his life’s 
woik in the same surroundings 

The following is from the U P Chamber 
of Commerce 

My committee are also stiongly' opposed to 
the cieation of the various Imperial India ser\ ices 
recommended They fully associate themselves 
with the view that impoitation being necessary 
only lecognised expeits and specialists should be 
engaged on special teims and short contracts 
and on the express condition that the tiaming of 
our own young men would form an important 
pait of their work here My committee repeat 
that the matter should be left entiicly in the 
hands of the Pro\mcial Governments If the 
latter find the establishment of regular Industrial 
or Scientific services indispensable at an} later 
stage let them organise the same These will 
then be Provincial and not Imperial services and 
under the control of the Go\ eminent under 
which they will be ser\ing We have had enough 
of the anomaly of these Imperial services 
Besides, the proposed services will be prohibi- 
tively expensive My committee are, therefore, 
opposed to their creation on both administrative 
and financial grounds 

We now come to the Government of 
India’s pioposal on the Jiurchase of stores 

The lemaming point, viz , the purchase of 
stores in India, may be more briefly dealt withr 

The present system under w’^hich the only 
specific organisation for the purchase of stores 
requiied for the use of Government is situated in 
London has long been the subject of serious 
criticism both by politiaans and by business 
men in this country It is alleged, and not 
without reason, that this system discourages the 
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purchase of Government stores manufactured in 
India and thus tends to perpetuate itself by 
withdrawing an important foim of stimulus 
from nascent industries We agree that this is 
not the spirit or ini^ntion of the lules, which 
give considerable scope for the purchase of Indian- 
made articles But in actual practice the absence 
of an expert buying and inspecting agency in 
India makes indenting officeis unwilling to take 
the responsibility fol the purchase of locally 
made articles, and inevitably leads to then 
placing then orders wnth the only Government 
agency properly equipped for purchase and 
inspection, viz , the Stores Department of the 
India OfEce A departure from this sy stem is 
urgently and uni vei sally demanded, and its 
continuance would be looked on as an instance 
of the alleged economic selfishness of the British 
nation who, it will be said, axe prepared to give 
away political concessions, but to pait with 
nothing that touches their pockets 

The history of the past three years has shown 
some unexpected capabilities of India for local 
manufactuie, even in face of the lack of expert 
workers and of essential plant aiising out of 
war conditions , it has also shown the beneficial 
effect of Government purchase and inspection in 
encouraging Indian industries and inducing them 
to improve their methods and stiiLe out fresh 
lines 

Mr Innes, Director of Madras industries, 
says as follows — 

It IS certain that the best way of encouraging 
Indian industries is to buy fioni the manufactur- 
ing firms My experience is that Euiopean 
business concerns m this countrj^ are apathetic 
in this matter Tliey ha\ e al way's been in the 
habit of importing what they want from the 
United Kingdom and they are very ignoiant of 
the m^j.nufacturing resources of India It is not 
always their lault It is no use, for instance, foi 
them to offer for sale Puniab cutleiy their 
customers will ha\e Sheffield cutlery, and it 
may be taken as certain that for many yeais to 
come they will go on importing their require- 
ments from the United Kingdom The United 
Kingdom moreover is a very different place from 
what it was fi\ e years ago Its workshops have 
been modernised, old machinery has been ruth- 
lessly scrapped, and the country is far better 
equipped for an aggressive foreign tiade It is 
going to be a difficult business, therefore, to keep 
Indian industries alive, and it is absolutely 
essential that Government should take up a 
strong line m the matter of the local purchase of 
Government stores 

The Bengal Government 

The account of Government’s industrial policy 
m lecent years, winch is given in Chapter VIII 
of the Commission’s report, indicates that the 
industrial backwardness of India is due, not to 
lack of enterprise on the part of Provincial 


Governments, despite the restrictions, financial 
and other, on their powers, but to the deliberate 
policy of the Imperial Government 

The following is from the memorandum 
of a discussion held at a conference of special- 
ists for the consideration of the organisa- 
tion of chemical lesearch under the presi- 
dency of Sir Thomas Holland 

Consideration was then given to the training 
of students and apprentices at the Government 
Cential Research Institute and to the question 
whethei the woik at this institute could be 
combined with a post-graduate training m 
lesearch It was agieedtliat, while it w'as neces- 
sary to train Indians for the future chemical 
industries of India, teaching should form no 
part of the functions of the institute, although 
giaduates and otheis might be attached to 
officeis of the institute to receive an indirect 
training by assisting them m their work 

The following is from the account of a 
similar confeience of Agricultural chemists 

Among the causes which operate against the 
extended use of the manuies is the fact that 
manuies have to be earned overlong distances 
from the centres of supply to make them avail- 
able to cultnatois Further, the demand of the 
individual cultivator is mainly for small con- 
signments of manure, and, m view of the caste 
piejudices prevalent in the country, many 
fertilizers, such as bone-meal, diied blood, and 
poudrette, are classed by the railway companies 
as offensive goods Again, there is no uniformity 
in the lates charged at present by the various 
1 ail ways for the carriage of manures After 
a due consideiation of the various difficulties it 
was resolved that the Railway Board be asked 
to arrange that the present minimum rate of 
Moth pie per luaund per mile should be charged 
in all cases on minimum wagon loads of such 
concentiated manures, and that the Provincial 
Agiicultural Depaitments should encourage the 
formation of local distribution centres so as to 
build up a regulated traffic which is capable of 
taking full advantage of the concession of the 
minimum rate 

Mr Montagu agrees with the govern- 
ment of India on the organisation of an 
Indian stores department, and accepts the 
principle of an all-India mdustnal service, 
taking care to mention that men of the 
foreman type should not selected, but 
that the department should be resei ved “as 
a rule foi men of good education, with 
technical qualifications or business 
training He also remarks that “if the 
efficiency of labour be increased even to 
a moderate extent India could probably 
hold hei own 
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If, therefore, development is to proceed on 
sound lines, and if enduring results are to be 
obtained labour must be made more efficient In 
India, wbeie the woikers are unorganised, a special 
obligation lies upon Government to study then 
welfare and to secure for them better education, 
bettei housing, and a higher standard of living 
By hei adherence to the International Labour 
Convention India will now become subject m 
respect of labour conditions to mternational 
critici^ This need not be resented, as it is in 
the best interests of the country that present 
conditions should be improved, provided that 
it IS recognised that Indian conditions aie 
radically different from those of western coum 
tiies and that western standards cannot at once 
be applied 

We conclude with the following extract 
from Mr Montagu’s letter to the Govern- 
ment of India, which every patriotic Indian 
will be glad to endorse * 


With the quickening of political life that will 
follow the grant of constitutional letormstlie 
demand for progress in administration and 
social lefoim may be expected to become insis- 
tent, and if progress is not cto be hampered by 
want of funds the taxable capacity oi the people 
will have to be increased To this end the 
natural lesources of India must be effectively 
utilised, as new opportunities for the investment 
of capital present themselves, in order that the 
standard of comfort of the people may be raised, 
and the economic strength of the country may 
increase Further, as the expeiience of the past 
few years has shown that m time of war India 
cannot rely on outside sources for her needs, 
the matter is one m winch political expediency, 
economic advantage and military security are 
coincident and accord wnth the interests of the 
Empire as a whole 

Q 


EXAMINATION OF SOME STAT^ENTS OF THE 
SADLER COMMISSION 


W E make the following excerpts from 
the Repoit of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission, Vol I — 

“But the teachers in missionary Colleges are 
not all missionaries , in every case a majority of 
the staff (in all, 67 out of 98) consist of Indian 
teachers, most of whom are non-Christians The 
rate of pay for these Indian teachers, is subs- 
tantially lower than the rate of pay m the 
(jovernment Colleges But, m spite of the fact 
that the pnncipal teachers are missionaries, the 
average salary paid to Indian members of the 
staff m the Scottish Churches College [Rs 144 
per mensem] is higher than the average of the 
salaries paid to all members of the staff in five 
out of SIX private colleges m Calcutta In St 
Xavier’s College, and in the two missionary 
colleges m the mufassal, the rate of pay of the 
Indian members of the staff is below the average 
rate of pay m the private colleges, but it should 
be remembered that in the mission colleges the 
salaries of the chief teachers are not computed 
m the average , and if the salaries of the chief 
teachers were omitted m computing the aver- 
age salary m othei colleges, this average would 
obviously be much lower Agam, the tenure of 
Indian teachers is insecure in the missionary 
colleges, as in the private colleges, the general 
rule bemg a month’s notice on either side In 
response to our mquiries on this head, the Scot- 


tish Churches College reported that “a proposal 
to change this, giving longer notice, was opposed 
by the senior members of the Indian staff 
Within the last three years the staff has lost one 
member by death after forty-three years’ service, 
one by retirement after tbiity-four 3 eats, and 
one who became inspector of colleges alter 
twenty-one years ” We have, in fact, heard no 
complaint of unfair dismissal of Indian teachers 
in missionary colleges It may be added that 
the Scottish Churches College (which is much 
the largest and, with one exception, much the 
oldest of the missionary colleges) has a provi- 
dent fund for the Indian members of the staff, to 
which the teachers subsci ibe 5 per cent of their 
income, the College adding an equal amount from 
its general funds ’’ (Pp 373-4) 

“It IS m the private colleges, w^hich mainly of 
wholly depend upon students’ fees, that the 
conditions of salary, tenure and service are, m 
general, most unsatisfactory ’’ (P 574) 

“The [Scottish Churches] College provides 
residential accommodation for 318 of these 
students m well-organised hostels, and it is one 
of the featuies of this College that most of the 
European members of the staff live dither m the 
Compound of the College (thus following the 
tradition of Duff), or m the actual hostel 
buildings This makes some real social relation- 
ship between teachers and students possible , 
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and there is a stronger corporaie spirit in this and City College (inspected on the 11th 
College than in most others ” (P 418) April 1918) 

[But, the question is, do the professors In the first place, it should be noted that 
and students dine together, play together, there is not a single Indian member of the 
worship together &c ^ So far as we staff on the governing body of the Scottish 
know, they do not Merely dwelling near Chuiches College The attention of the 
one another does not constitute “real University was drawn to this fact by 
social relationship ” In Calcutta, even one of the inspectois m 1918 We take 
Indian lodgers dwelling in different storeys the following fiom the minutes of the 
or looms of the same house very often have Syndicate dated the 2nd August, 1918 ' 
no social relationship , many are not even “Dr Brajendranath Seal, who was one of the 
acquainted with one another ] joint inspectors, appends a note to the^following 

effect — 

“These four Colleges — ^the Ripon, the (i) According to the present rule of the 
Vidyasagar, the City and Bangahasi— very Senatus (or Governing Body) of the College, the 
closely resemble one another in the mam Indian Professors are denied a place on it, 
features of their work , in the huge numbers of although clause (a), sec 6, Chaptei XYIII, of 
students with which they have to deal, and in the New Regulations requires that every affilia- 
the wholesale and mechanical way in which ted College should be “under the management 
they necessaiily ha veto treat them, in the very of a regulaily constituted Governing Body on 
inadequate proportion between their teachers which the teaching staff is represented The 
and their pupils , in the small salaries and the Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate 
insecure tenure which they offei to most of then should press on the College authorities the 
teachers , and in the almost total absence of desirability of making the constitution of the 
any effective social life among their students Senatus somewhat more elastic so as to make 
They are, in fact, huge coaching establishments room for the proper representation of the 
for examinations ” (P 422) College staff as an integral body 

“The Ripon and the City Colleges have (u) Besides the Governing Body there should 
recently acquired large new buildings, paid for be a regularly constituted council of the teach- 
partly by private subscriptions and partly mg staff” 

Government grants They are not ill-designed * * * 

for their purpose , but the purpose which has “R^olved— 

governed their design is that of providing * * * 

accommodation for innumerable lectures to “it is desirable that there should be a regularly 
immense classes of students, not that of provid- constituted council of the teaching staff, which 
mg a home for living societies of teachers and should meet from time to time to deal with 
pupils” (P 424) matters relating to the mternal management of 

We shall examine some of the statements College ” 

in these excerpts in the light of the latest A year and a half after this the Univer- 
Inspection Reports of the Calcutta Univer- sity Inspectors note m their report that 
sity on the Scottish Churches College “at present there is no legularly’constituted 
(inspected on the 17th February, 1919), Council of Members of the teaching staff ” 

Salary 

Scottish Churches College City College. 

The staff consists of 37 gentlemen, 9 The staff consists of 39 gentlemen, all 
European and 28 Indian The salary of Indian The average salary (includmg 
the European members is not shown in the that of the Pnncipal) is Rs 147 6 as 
inspection report Evidently the scale of 
pay IS different from that of the Indian 
members The average salary of the latter, 
according to the Report of the Calcutta 
University Commission, is Rs 144 

The highest salary of an Indian teacher The highest pay of a teacher other than 
is Rs 275, and there is only one receiving the Principal is Rs 420 a month , one 
that pay , one receives Rs 250, and two receives Rs 300, one Rs 230, three Rs 225, 
Rs 225 a month, so that there are only two Rs 200 , so that there are eight mem* 
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our Indian members of the staff whose hers of the staff whose pay is Rs 200 or 
salary is ovei Rs 200 The pay of the more 
remaining 24 is below that figure 

Tenure of Service 


Scottish Churches Coeleoe 

Of the Indian members of the staff three 
joined the college before 1902 , 18, i e , 64 
p c , joined aftei 1910 , 10, i e , ,25 5 p c , 
have put in less than 5 years’ service 

The average length of seivice of the 
Indian blanch of the staff is a little over 7 
years 


There is a provident fund foi the Indian 
members of the staff 
(Vide above) 


City College. 

5 joined the college before 1902 , 23, i e , 
59 pc, joined after 1910 , 15, i e , 
38 4 p c , have put in less than 5 years’ 
service The aveiage length of service is 
a little ovei 8 yeats 

One member of the staff joined m 1882 ; 
one in 1889, and thiee in 1893, one retiied 
after 26 years’ seivice, one felt compelled to 
retire for political reasons after 28 years , 
and one died m harness after serving the 
College foi about 25 years 

These facts are not mentioned in the 
Repoitof the University Commission 

“Only one of the private Colleges in Cah 
entta—the City College— has as yet insti- 
tuted a provident fund ” — Report of the 
Commission, Vol I, p 377 

[Queiy Why is this good feature of the 
College mentioned 45 pages away from the 
damnatory description of the four first 
grade Colleges in Calcutta 


“Huge Coaching Establishments for Examinations' 


Scottish Churches College 

Numerical strength Theie were 1215 
students on the rolls of the College on the 
31st July, 1918 Excluding the 32 M A 
students, the remaining 1183 students were 
divided into 10 classes, giving an average 
of 118 9 per class [Or into 11 classes, with 
an average of 108 ■?] 


City College 

Numeiical strength On the 30 th 
November 1917, there were 1689 students 
on the rolls, divided into 16 classes, giving 
an average of 105 5 pei class 


Intermediate Classes 

I A 


First year class, 186, divided into 2 Fust year class, 263, divided into 2 
sections, the largest containing 150 sections, the laigest having 140 

Second year class, 171, divided into 2 Second yeai class, 387, divided into 4 
sections, the largest having 150 sections, the largest having 143 

I Sc 

First year class, 110 Second year, 118 First year class, 143 Second year, 152, 

divided into 2 sections of 74 and 78. 

B A Pass and Honours 

Third year class, 222 (it is not stated Third year class, 276-, divided into 2 sec- 
how the class is divided) tions of 133 and 143 
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Fourth year class 231 (it is not stated 
how the class is divided) 


Fourth year class 408, divided into 3 
sections of 136, 139 and 133 


[Enghsh being a compulsory subject, the above figures show the number of students 
^ ^^ding lectures in English in each class The figures for two of the most numerously 
attended subjects are given below ] 


Philosophy Classes 


Third year class. Pass 112, Honours 29, 
total 141 

Fourth year class. Pass 131, Honours 26, 
total 157 (“Special permission was gran- 
ted by the University for the number” 

Inspection Report, page 16 ) 

Sanskrit 

Third year class. Pass 131, Honours 5, 
total 136 

Fourth year’class. Pass 155, Honours 3, 
(it 'does not appear from the Inspection 
Report how the class is divided) 


Third year class, 201 (including 24 
Honours students) divided into 2 sections 
of 84 and 117 

Fourth year class 224, (including 49 
Honours students) divided into 2 sections 
of 104 and 120 


Classes 

Third year class 200 (including 9 Honours 
students), divided into 2 sections of 119 
and 81 

Foui;th year class 261 (including two 
Honours students) divided into 2 sections 
of 144 and 120 


Tutorials, 

Scottish Churches College 


“Tutorial classes are held in English, 
Philosophy, Logic, Economics and History 
They are commenced in the First and Third-year 
classes after the Second and Fourth-year classes 
are dissolved and are continued in the Second 
and Fourth-year classes We were glad to see 
that the number of students in a Tutorial 
Section has been reduced and now consists 
of about 30 students m each The results of 
tutorial exercises are recorded m books kept for 
the purpose These results are taken into con- 
sideration at the tune of promotion and of 
sending up of students to the University 
Examinations ’’—Inspection Report, page 15 


City College. 

“For the purpose of tutorial work, each class 
in some of the subjects is divided mto batches 
of about 20 students Each of these batches 
gets one period of tutonal work per week In 
Logic and Sanskrit tutonal work is done for 
part of the year after the Second and Fourth- 
year classes are dismissed in January But m 
English and Mathematics, tutorial work is done 
throughout the year in all the four classes, 
special attention being paid to English In the 
last-mentioned subject, one exercise is given 
every month to write at home and another at 
College These are corrected by the staff, 
marked and the difficult points explained to the 
students m the tutonal classes for two succes- 
sive weeks During two weeks of the month, 
questions are asked and difficulties are explamed. 
The results are all recorded in a book and taken 
into consideration at the time of promotion and 
the sending up of the students for University 
Examinations We were told that the tutonals 
also counted as lectures towards attendance 
Hence the attendance at these tutonals was 
very good We cannot commend too highly the 
system of tutorials arranged for English in this 
College We only wish that it were possible to 
extend the system to other subjects as well ” 
— Inspection Report, p 17 [The italics are oars]. 


Examinations and Exercises 

Scottish Churches College City College. 


“Two full examinations in aU the subjects “There are three full examinations for the 
are held m the course of the year and in some First and Third year classes and two for the 

11 
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subjects three examinations are held The results Second and Fourth year classes, besides two 
are very carefully recorded ’’ or thiee exeicises in a year The results of these 

« — Inspection Report p 15 examinations and exercises aie recorded in a 

book ” — Inspection Report^ p 17 

^'Inniimeralble Lectures to Immense Classes of Students 

Numbers of fecturfs per week: in principae subjects (Juey to December) 

B A Pass Engeish 


Scottish Churches Coeeege 

Fourth year class Section A, 3 , B, 9 
(The figuies should perhaps be 6 and 6) 
Third yeai class Section A, 3 , B, 7. 
(The figures are possibly 5 and 5) 


City Coeeege 

Fourth 3 ear class Section A, 7 , B, 7 , 
C, 5 

Thud 3 "ear class Section A, 6 , B, 6 


Fourth year class 5, 
Third year class 7. 


Fourth year class 5 
Third yeai class 5 


Phieosophy 

Fourth year class Section A, 6 , B, 6 
Third year class Section A, 6 , B, 5 


Sanskrit 

Fourth year class Section A, 6 , B, 6 
Thud year class Section A, 6 , B, C 

Mathematics 


Fourth yeai class 6 Fourth year class 6 

Third year class 6 Third year class 7 

(The figures for the Intermediate Classes are not given, as being superfluous) 

‘‘The almost total absence of any effective social life among 

their students’^ 


Scottish Churches Coeeege 

Of the 1215 students on the rolls of the 
ollege on the 31st July, 1918, 248 resided 
n five College Hostels, 67 in three attached 
messes, 40 in non- Collegiate Hostels, 462 
with parents and 398 with guardiaflfs 
[Over 70 pc live with parents and guar- 
dians ] 

^Though there is no formal agency to 
enquire into the residence of students living with 
gvtardians the Piincipal makes stiict enqiiiiy 
into the residence of students from the students 
themselves and, in doubtful cases, he himself 
goes to the residences of the students to make 
enquiries ” 

— Inspection Report ^ p P4, 


City Coeeege 

Of the 1689 students on the rolls of the 
College on the 30th Novembei, 1917, 59 
lived in two College Hostels (not yet re- 
cognised), 194 in non-Collegiate Hostels, 
198 in attached messes, 70 m unattached 
messes, 343 with patents and 825 with 
guardians [Over 69 p c live with parents 
and guardians] 

Mr Durgacharan Mitra, b sc , Demonstrator 
in Chemistry, inspects students^ icsidences on an 
additional lemuneration [^of Rs fO per month 
and enquires into and reports on the conditions ot 
lesidence ol students said to be living \\ ith their 
parents and guardians ’ ’ 

Inspection Report, p 30 

Commission 


Our readers will now be in a position to judge bow far, if at all, the 
have held the balance even between the Missionary and the private Colleges 
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PRAYER 

1 . 

Light thy signal, Father, for us, who have strayed far away from tnee 
Our dwelling is among rums haunted by lowering shadows of fear 
Our heait is bent under the load of despaii and we insult thee 

when we grovel to dust at every favour or threat that mocks our manhood 
For thus is desecrated the dignity of thee in us thy children, 

for thus we put out our light and in our abject fear make it seem 
that our orphaned world is blind and godless 

2 

Yet I can never believe that you aie lost to us, my king, 
though our poverty is gieat, and deep oui shame 
Your will woiks behind the veil of despair, 

and in your own time opens the gate of the impossible 
You come, as unto youi own house, into the unprepared hall, on the unexpected day 
Dark ruins at youi touch become like a bud 

nourishing unseen in its bosom the fruition of fulfilment 
Therefore I still have hope — ^not that the wrecks will be mended, 
but that a new woild will arise. 

3 

If it IS thy will let us rush into the thick of conflicts and hurts 
Only give us thy own weapon, my Master, the power to suffer and to tiust. 
Honour us with difficult duties, and pain that is hard to bear 
Summon us to efforts whose fruit is not in success 
and to eriaiids which fail and yet find their prize 
And at the end of our task let us proudly brmg before thee out scars 
and lay at thy feet the soul that is ever free and life that is deathless 

EABINUKANATH TA(JORfi. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


English 

History of Axjrangzib, Jadutiath Sarkar, 
Yol IF, pp 412y M C Sarkar & Sons^ Calcutta^ 
Rs S-8as 

Every student of Indian liistory will wel- 
come the present Yoliime of Pi of Sarhar’s 
Aurangzib ‘‘The Deccan ulcer mined Aurang- 
zib” and it was not the weak Sultanates of the 
south but the Marathas who were lesponsible 
for it The fouith volume of Aurangzib, there- 
fore, deals mainly with the use of the Marathas, 
and the final conquest and annexation of 
Bijapur and Golkonda by the Mughals The 
melancholy theme of the last two events has 
given us three charming chapters that will 


interest even those who turn to History for a 
diveision only In the first 238 pages of the 
present volume, Prof Sarkar has given tis an 
abridgment of his previously published “Shwaji 
and His Times ” We have already reviewed that 
work in these columns, and we have not any- 
thing more to add except that it has lost 
nothing in mteiest by the merciless rejection of 
minor and unimportant details In fact the 
abridged account may be more inteiesting to 
" many lay readers 

Sambhajf s brief caieei however presents an 
unbroken airay of dry details that may frighten 
many, but we cannot blame the author on that 
account Sambliaji was a soldiei, and nothing 
but a soldier He spent Ills time either on horse- 
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back or with, red wme and women in his pleasure- 
house The son of great Shivaji was such a 
reprobate that his reign is of no interest to the 
student, e^^^cept as a theme of that great epic 
--The Rise of the Marathas 

Our Historian has justly tried to vindicate the 
much maligned Kalusha or Kara Kuleshi (Mr* 

D L Ray^s Kavlesh Khan,— the Bengali 
Dramatist was perhaps misled by Scott- Waring) , 
but we are afraid, he has failed to do justice to 
the Maratha character, when he says that the 
great officers of Shivaji and Sambhaji were not 
inspired by anything but mercenary motives of 
self-aggrandizement That may be true of 
individuals, but if that had been their national 
characteristic, we fail to understand why every 
Maratha Shiledar and Watandar did not swear 
allegiance and rendei homage to the victorious 
Mughal after the capture and death of Sambhaji 
and why the great mass rallied round Rajaram, 
the leader of a lost cause ^ What but loyalty 
and devotion to then master could induce Baji 
Prabhu to calmly lay down his life to save 
Sliivaji and Tanaji Malsure, the celebrated Mawli 
leader, to escalade the ramparts of impregnable 
Kondana ^ We are mclmed to believe that two 
contrary forces were simultaneously in operation, 
—the feudal forces of disruption and the nobler 
feeling of patriotism 

A compaiison of Prof Sarkar’s account of 
Sambhaji^s reign with that of Chitnis will point 
out many inaccuracies of that chronicle and no 
student of Maratha History can be too grateful 
for this service 

Although Prof Sarkar has embodied in his 
work every necessary topographical informa- 
tion, one cannot but feel the need of a good 
map as he goes on with tl^ detailed account of 
the military operations of the Muglials and the 
Marathas A critical bibliography at the end of 
the book would have been of immense service to 
the ambitious student who wants to go to the 
ongmal sources 

The book is marked by that thorough scholar- 
ship, indefatigable industry, and unbiased 
regard for truth, that have deser\edly earned for 
Prof Jadunath Sarkar, a world- wide reputation 

S N S 

Sources oe Vijayanagar History {The 
Madras Umversity Historical Senes, price 
Rs 4-8 as ) selected and edited by S Krishna- 
swami Ajyangar, M A 

We congratulate Prof Ayyangar cordially on 
brmgmg to light these fiesh materials for the 
history of the great Hmdu Kingdom of 
Yijayanagar Smce the publication of SewelPs 
^‘A Forgotten Empire’^ in 1900 this is the most 
important contribution to that section of 
Indian History But we are thankful to 
Prof Ayyangar for something more* He boldly 
challenges that narrow conception of Indian 
history which refuses to go beyond epigraphic 
and numismatic evidence Even after the 
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deciphering of all our epigraphs and cataloguing 
of all our coins we shall lia\ e the colossal task 
of churning the Ocean of Indian Literature It is 
high time that some of our acutest scholais 
took to this rather piecariors path of lesearch 
which constantly lures us more to biilliant 
guessing than helps us to ascertain the truth 
After much trial and eiJvpeiimcnt we shall have 
to formulate the cations of criticism applicable 
to our culture histoiy^ No doubt some 
brilliant workeis have started their investigation 
but there should be more workeis in the held 
thoroughly equipped m the science of Indology 
In Prof Ayyangar we lia\e a worker of 
established reputation We hnd in his careful 
selection and biilhant presentation of the 
sources, a marvellous picture of Vijayanagar 
Hindus— the connecting link between the ancient 
and the mediae\al history of Hindu India 
Hemmed in between the Muhammadans on the 
one side and the Dravidians on the other, these 
Hindus mantained a polity and developed a 
cultuie which every Hmdu would be proud of 
The over-sea trade of Vijayanagar is now pro\ed 
to have been extensive One Setti ^‘imported 
horses from Ormuz, elephants from Ceylon, 
camphor from the Punjab and silks from China ’’ 
But above all, we aie dazzled by the galaxy of 
great writers— men as well as women— testifying 
to a quickening of national life rarely paralleled 
by any other chapter of Indian history ‘The 
imperial family and the subordinate chieftains 
alike'' were famous for their ‘‘extraordinarily 
libeial patronage of letters" Thus we find a 
chieftain (Raghunath) composing a technical 
treatise on Hindu music and inventing new^ 
Ragas and Talas , ministers (Madhava and 
Sayana) writing critical and exegetical works 
on the Vedic literature m the interval of their 
onerous state duties , a queen (Ganga Devj) 
composing a sober metrical annals of her 
husband’s regime and a common lady 
(Ramabliadra) composing poems in eight 
languages and ultimatley “in stalled on the throne 
of SahityaSamrajya'’ (i e empress among poets) 
closing her epic with this remarkable colophon 

So the sacrosanctity of the Zenana was not 
the only refuge of our Indian ladies of yore ’ They 
had a career and a brilliant career before them, 
nay, even the poet-laureateship of the realm ' We 
thank Prof Ayyangar foi bringing these telling 
facts of our Living Past before our eyes again 

Kalhan 

A Statistiscai. Ailas of the Baeoda State 
— Compiled undei the orders ofHH the Maha- 
rajah Gaekwad’s Government, By Sao Bahadur 
Govinda Bhai H Desai, B A , LL B — Foolscap 
40+46 maps Bombay, 1918 

Statistics are not always palatable , and 
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people generally avoid figures in their studies 
and accept the conclusion of the writer Our 
Governinent Blue Books and statistical abstracts 
aie hardly ever read by the public, and even 
the educated peciple cannot use them with 
great profit So graph is had recourse to and 
popular books aie illustiated graphically 
Even our Government have come to leahse 
it and the Blue Book of “The Material and 
Moral Progress ot India”, prepared to be 
placed before Parliament and the public, has 
been this time planned on an entirely new basis 
—and things have been shown graphically 
instead of merely statistically ^ The book has 
been readable But still better is the method of 
illustrating things by maps, where this is possible 
We have no statistical Atlas of India for recent 
years— the only one I know of was published m 
1895 It IS of no use today The Baroda Govern- 
ment have published the book under notice for 
the better understanding of the progiess of the 
State in various branches by its people Thus 
the whole State IS as if visualised in maps, and 
there is no difficulty, even for one who is not an 
economist, to understand and know his country 
thoroughly 

The e:f^planatory matter covers 40 pages 
which will give the reader a very lucid account of 
the State of to-day, with a brief historical back- 
ground of each of the subject treated Maps and 
Diagrams cover 46 pages which contain the 
following interesting things — I General Infor- 
mation (1 Map of the Baroda State 2 Popu- 
lation and area by Taluks 3 Area and density 
4 Density of population 5 Diagram of density 
etc 6 Geology 7 Soils 8 Forests 9-12 Sub- 
soil Water 13* Rainfall 14 Temperature 
15 Railways 16 Irrigation Tanks) II Agricul- 
ture, (17-20 Settlement groups 21 Irrigation 
areas 22 Holdings 23 Stapled ops 24 Value 
of land 25 Live stock, ploughs, etc 26 Miscella- 
neous Information) III Industries (27 Occu- 
pation 28 Industries) IV Co-operation (29 Co- 
operative Societies 30 Progress of the move- 
ment) V Prices and wages (30-34) VI Edu- 
cation (35 Institutions 36 Literacy VII 
Libraries ) (37) VIII Self Government (38) IX 
The Peoples of Baroda (39 Variation m popu- 
lation 40 Distribution by Religion 41 Castes 
42 Number of girls and women 43 Age- 
periods and Civil condition ) X Vitality (44 j 
XI Drink (Abkan Consumption 45) XII Reve- 
nue and Expenditure (46) 

P K Mukherji 

The Secret City, by Utigh Walpole 
{Macmillan & Co) 

Mr Hugh Walpole needs no introduction to 
the fiction-loving public and he adds to his 
laurels with this striking tale of Russian life 
That he can create a genuine Russian atmos- 
phere, Mr Walpole has already shown in “The 
Dark Forest” and his creative genius is seen in a 
machurer stage of development in the present 


novel Petrograd is the scene of the story and 
the events are those of the year preceding the 
Revolution and the first few months of the 
upheaval A group of Englishmen are brought 
into close touch with a Russian family and the 
latter is fully sketched before the reader Some 
of the portraits are truly remarkable Vera is a 
beautiful figure of tragedy and Markovitch 
will always attract the attention of the reader , 
Lawrence and Nina also are presented in a 
distinct fashion but the master-creation is 
Semyonov who must challenge comparison with 
that terrible figure of English fiction, Heathcliff 
of Emily Bronte^s ‘Withering Heights^ On 
the whole the book is one of the most remark- 
able productions of Mr Walpole 

The Promise of The Air by Algernon 
Blackv^ood {Macimllan & Co) 

Prom the “Secret City” to “The Promise of 
the Air” is a leap from the vortex of human life to 
its uttermost fnnges where the sound of turmoil 
IS never felt One does not know whether Mr 
Blackwood’s work can be called a novel Here 
IS neither the interest of striking and sensational 
e\ents nor of the psychological presentation of 
charactei,— none of the two elements which 
appeal to the fiction-reader of to-day In this 
novel there is, properly speaking, no story and 
the writer is simply outlining the relation of the 
father of a family to his children and to his 
wife Joseph Wimble had a tendency, from his 
student-days, to take life as the birds take the 
air and had married secretly the daughter of a 
com-chandlei while he was at the University 
Disinherited by his father and forced to enter a 
publishing house as a canvasser, he seemed to 
forget the sweet idyllic sentiments of youthful 
(fays But his daughter who had been growing 
up and who had inherited his bird-like nature 
once again brought him away from the interests 
of the eaith and the mam problem of the book 
IS to contrast the bird-like pair, the father and 
daughter, with the very human Mrs Wimble 
and her son The whole thing may be said to 
be a parable intended to show how the life of the 
Air may be lived on the material earth and it is 
an interesting study because of its novel type 

The Land THE-i loved by G D Cummins 
{Macmillan & Co) 

It IS a tale of Irish life, contammg picture^ 
both of the town and the vdlage Kate the" 
heroine, had been admired by two brothers, 
Michael and -Steve Turpm before emigrating to 
America On returning from the States she 
finds that both are dead, —one fightmg for the 
British in France and the other for the Smn 
Fern rebels The only brother left is Eugene and 
he IS an interesting study In the opening 
pages he is a colourless figuie attracted by Kate 
but cowed down through fear of a tyrannical 
father When however freed from this tyranny 
he is altogether a new matL,*-a man with new 
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ideas of re-orgaiiismg the agricultmal and other 
activities of the land, — one who is successM in 
changing, to some extent, the life of the ordinary 
Irish farmer Kate’s adventmes in Dublin are 
entertaining , and the sketches of the Misses 
Peacock, Mrs Cooney, Molly and Tom Easey 
are drawn with such a light touch and betray 
so much of the writer’s powers of humour that 
they may be said to be classic lush pictuies 
among novels of the present day The author 
IS not so successful with hisheioine and the Kate 
at the Dublin kitchen is altogether a different 
being from the Kate of the country’- Her rela- 
tions with Eugene aie mteiesting, but for the 
greater part ol the book the theme is in the 
background and one leels that the author has 
not developed it so successfully as he might 
have done if he had not been distracted by the 
lighter interests of the stoiy 

The Book, of the Cave Gaijrisankar Qvjia 
bj Sri Ananda Achaija (Macmillan & Co) 

It IS described by the writer as the authentic 
account of a pilgrimage to the Gaurisankar cave 
nartated by the late Professor Truedream of the 
University of Sighbiidge to his friends, Lord 
Reason of Fancydale and the keeper of Soliam 
Garden This description is enough to tell the 
reader the nature of the work It is a remark- 
able mystic allegory and the writer has justified 
the remarks made about him in connection with 
his other work ‘‘The Biahmadarsanam ” At 
times no doubt the allegory is too thin and the 
speeches of the Occan-Wandeiei and the Lady 
of the Shadows are occasionally mere sermons , 
but the authoi is at his best m the expressions 
oftheYoiceofthe Air and the ihythmical prose 
invites an interesting comparison with the 
translation^ of the master of our verse 

Post Graduate Teaching in the University 
OF Calcutta (Calcutta University Press) 

It IS a record of the work of the University 
during a remarkable session and the mam facts 
are referred to m the speech of Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherjee prefixed to the record itself Among 
the various developments of post-^aduate wmrk 
during the year under review, the most note- 
worthy ones are undoubtedly in the way of the 
study of the Indian veanaculars and Indian 
Antiquities The work of this department of the 
University has recently come in for a good deal of 
criticism but the critics would do well to have 
a firsthand knowledge of the University work,— 
ofvfhatis being done by the workers of the 
department and this booklet will supply one 
with the fullest details 

N K SiDDHANTA 

Gujarati 

KARTAVYAKANKAN(War ^ ^), bjMum Der- 
chandraji Printed at the Vidya Yijaya Printing 
Press Paper Cover, Pp 157^ unpriced (1919) 

Short lessons on good conduct and cultiva- 


tion of virtues are the keynote of this small 
book 

UsHAKANT (^‘Epf^TiTr) by the late Mr Bhogin* 
drarao R Divatia^ B A , Second Edition, Printed 
at the TatUa Ytvecliak Press, Bombay and 
published by Ramamyaram G Tripathi, pp 296 
Price Rs 2 (1919) 

We aie glad the book has run into a second 
edition We have already gnen our opinion 
on this novel, when it was fiist published The 
enterprising young publisher has added to its 
value and attractn eness by illusliations 

GuJERAT NA lilHAb Ni Vato 

by Chhaganlal Thakindas Modi, B A , ^ 
Retired Educational Inspectoi, Baroda, and 
Jagjnandas Dajalji Modi, Assistant Mattel, 
Training College, Bat oda Printed at the Suiat 
City Pi css Paper co\ ct, pp 88 (1913) 

There are some pictures gi\ en in this little 
book to illustiate the subjects treated As its 
name implies, the writers ha\e successfully tried 
to narrate in it in the interesting form ot a story 
the history of Gujaiat Apait from its value 
to teachers m schools, it is suxe to piove of 
gieat use to those who care to know about the 
general outstanding featuies ot our history 
without being bored by a laiger but technical 
work 

K M J 

Acknowledgments 

1 Indian State Scholarships Pamphlet 
no 6, published by the Bureau of Education, 
India Supenntendent, Government Printing, 
India, Calcutta Price 12 as , or 1 shilling 

Tins handbook has been compiled for the use 
of candidates for state scholai ships, for selected 
candidates, and foi those w'ho are concerned 
with their selection It consists ot summaries 
of official documents It comprises sections, 
dealing with^ — (1) List of scholarships, (2) 
General Rules which the candidates shall have 
to follow and conform with before and after 
their selection mthis and foreign countries, (3) 
University scholarships, (4) Technical scholar- 
ships, (5) Scholarships for males of the domiciled 
community, (6) Oriental languages scholai ships, 
(7) Scholaiships for women both Indian and 
domiciled, (8) Rules for state scholars in the 
United Kingdom, (9) List of documents con- 
taining the orders ot the Government of India 

2 National Calendar /or the \eai 1920 
Published by Lajpat Rai Piithvi Raj Salim, 
Bookselleis and Publishers, Lnboii Gate, Lahoit 

Pnse 12 annas per sheet 

It IS a IV all sheet almanac with portraits of 
many prominent nationalist leaders, both men 
and women, living and dead The representa- 
tion of Mothei Hind ought to have been more 
artistic We may suggest the publisher to 
substitute the present one with the beautiful 
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picture of Motlier India by Mr Abanmdranath 
Tagore, C I E This calendar ought to ^adorn 
the wall of every nationalist's house 

3, 4 Sri Krishn^ and Arjun, and Sita and 
Likshm^n, pictures painted by Mr Sarada 
Charan Uktl and reproduced in colours by 
Calcutta Phototype Co , Publisher — Mitra 
and Vkil , can be had at Silpa-Mandir, 43-3 
\mhtrst Stieet^ Calcutta 

Ml Ukil IS an artist who is so well known 
that he requires no introduction at our hands 
We have reproduced many of his pictures in 
reduced facsimile which ha\e been spoken of very 


eulogistically by art-critics both here and m 
England Now the publishers have placed within 
reach of the public reproductions of his pictures 
of the same size as the originals The pictures of 
Sri Kiishna and Aijttn, and Sita and Lakshman 
repxcsent the scenes of Sri Krishna admonishmg 
Arjun to fight on the eve of the great battle of 
Kurukshetra, and Sita admonishing Lakshman 
to go and help Ram when he has gone to slay 
the golden deer Both the pictures aie of great 
artistic merit and the reproductions are excellent 
andfaithful, doing justice to the artist's originals 

a B, 
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Rabindranath. Tagore on 
Anrobmdo Ghosh 

[A gentleman having written to Dr Rabindra- 
nath Tagore from Ahmedabad to draw his 
attention to the ie\iew of his The Home and 
the World in the last November issue of the 
Modern Review j the poet ga\e the following 
reply to Ins correspondent ] 


Santiniketan, 

^ ^ Nov 30, 1919 

Dear Sir, 

I have not yet read Jadu Babti’s review of 
my book, but I feel sure that he could never 
mean to say that Anrobmdo Ghosh belongs to 
the same type of humanity as Sandip of my 
story My acquaintance with the liteiature of 
our contempoiaiy politics being casual and 
desultory, I do not, e\en to this day, definitely 
know what is the political standpoint of 
Anrobmdo Ghosh But this I positively know 
that he is a great man, one of the greatest we 
ha\e, and therefore liable to be misunderstood 
even by his friends What I myself feel for him 
IS not mere admiiation but leverence foi his 
depth of spirituality, his largeness of vision and 
his literary gifts, extraordinary m imaginative 
insight and expression He is a true Rishi and a 
^ repeat my namaskai 
which I ofiered to him w hen he was first assail- 
by "the trouble which ultimately made him an 
exile from the soil of Bengal 


Yours Sincerely 
Rabindranath Tagorf 


“Tbe StorF of the Lion and the 
Elephant.” 

Re Mr Gaugoly's note and Mr Das’s 
rejoinder 

With reference to Mr 0 C Gangoly’s note 
published in the Modern Review^ regarding the 
origin of the Lion and Elephant motif 1 find 


Mr P C Das has taken exception to the alleged 
inaccuracy in regard to the true sequence ol 
Kesan and Gajapati Dynasties Mr Das’s 
objection seems to be rather besides the mark, 
as Mr Gangoly never said in his note that the 
Gajapatis preceded the Kesaries Mr Gangoly 
has refuted the view that the motif is not of the 
nature of a political cartoon and Mr Das in his 
rejoinder has lent the weight of his support to 
this contention Popular traditions seldom 
square with historical facts and a writer who 
refers to a tradition of this account merely to 
prove its eironeous character from his own 
particular standpoint, deserves no reproach on 
that account Afr Gangoly though an artist 
and art-connoisseur is well posted in historical 
and archaeological literature and the fact that he 
could not have been oblivious of the correct 
sequence of the Kesaiies and the later ruler of 
Orissa IS I think well borne out by his reference 
to the date of Sabhakara Kesan and of the 
chronology of the Eastern Ganga Kings in his 
very interesting original article on “the Story 
of a Printed Cotton Fabric fioni Orissa ” J 
0 R S , Sept 1919, Yol Y, PI III, pp 325,330) 
These few words are written not with a view to 
prolong an unnecessary controversy but to clear 
up the misconception of a fair, minded critic 
whose interest is so keen and alert in matters of 
Orissan antiquity 

15-12-19 G D Sarkar 

I have to disown the proposition which very 
curiously enough has been fathered upon me by 
Babu Puma Chandra Das m a note published in 
the last December number of this Review I could 
never possibly suggest to anybody, that the 
Ganga Raj as were succeeded by the Kesan Rulers 
in Orissa As to my views relating to the so 
called Kesan Dynasty of Orissa, the following 
among other writings of mine may be referred 
to, viz (1) J B 0 S 1915, and (2) Sonepur 
in the Sambalpur tract B C Mazumdar 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Vivekananda^s Idea of a ^‘Math” 
for Women. 

In the year 1901, in the course of a con- 
yersation with a disciple, as repotted in the 
Pmbuddha Bharata, Swami Vivekananda 
raised the topic of the future Math 
( convent ) for women which he contem- 
plated establishing 

He said ; 

With the Holy Mother as the centre of inspira- 
tion, a Math is to be established on the eastern 
bank of the Ganges As Brahmacharms and 
Sadhus will be trained in this Math, so in the 
other Math, Brahmachannis and Sadhris will 
be trained ^ 

Thereupon the disciple raised the objec- 
tion that 

m ancient times m India no account is found of 
Maths for women in history Only during the 
Buddhistic period one hears of Maths for women 
but from it in course of time many corruptions 
arose The whole country was overrun by great 
CYil practices 

The Swami replied 

It IS very difficult to understand why in this 
country there is so much difference between men 
and women whereas the Vedanta declares that 
one conscious Self is present in all beings You 
always criticise the women, but say what have 
you done for their uplift ^ Writing Smritis and 
binding them by hard rules, the men have turned 
the women into producing machines If you do 
not raise the women who are the living embodi- 
ment of Divine Mother, don^t think you have 
any other way to rise 

The discxple was ready with the trite re- 
joinder, 

Women are a bondage and a snare to men 
Women by their Maya cover the knowledge and 
dispassion of men It is for this I suppose that 
scnptural wnters hint that knowledge and 
devotion is difficult to be attaind by them. 

Vivekananda replied 

In what Scripture are such words found that 
women are not competent for knowledge and divine 
love ^ In the period of degradation, when the 
priests made the other castes incompetent and 
disentitled to the study of the Vedas, they deprived 
the women of all their rights Otherwise you 
find in the Vedic and the Upanishadic ages, 
Maitreyi, Gargi and other women of revered 
memory, taking the places of Rishis m their 
knowledge and discussion about Brahman 


When such ideal women had command of spiritual 
knowledge, why then shall they not have the 
same privilege now ^ What has happened once 
can certainly happen agam History repeats 
itself The race has risen by worshipping and 
esteeming women That country and race where 
women are not respected and esteemed have 
never been able to be great, and will never be 
able to be great The principal cause as to why 
your race has so much degenerated is want of 
respect and estimation for these living images 
of Shakti Manu says Where women are 
respected, there the Gods delight , and where 
they are not, there all works and efforts come to 
nought There is no hope of rise for that family 
or country where there is no estimation of wo- 
men, where they live in sadness For this reason, 
they have first to be raised , and an ideal Math 
have to be started for them 


Women^s Education m India. 

We would ask all advocates and oppo- 
nents of women’s education in India to read 
the sound and practical article on ‘‘Women’s 
Education in India” contributed to the 
Indian Review for November by Professor 
D K Karve We shall refer to a few 
points in it and quote a few passages 

He says 

In this connection I have very radical views 
I am of opinion that unless education m arts 
up to the ordinary degite is given through the 
media of vernaculars with English as a compul- 
sory subject, secondary and higher education 
will not strike a deep root in Indian soil Let 
the present Universities continue to do their 
work according to their o\\n methods but 
Government should start parallel Universities 
with vernacular media, and accord recognition 
to the certificates and degrees that may 
be awarded by Universities and Institutions 
conducted by private agencies on these lines. 
The ordinary degree should be brought within 
as easy a reach of common people without any 
waste of time and energy, as it is in Japan and 
many other countries where the natural system 
of educating youths in their own vernaculars 
prevails 

The educational institutions, mentioned 
by him, where the Vernaculars are used as 
media of instruction are the Gurukul Aca- 
demy of Kangri, Hardwar, the Osmania 
University of Hyderabad, the Hindi Yidya- 
pitha, and the Indian Women’s University 
The professor observes 

Ithmkthatthe foreign medium has worked 
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as a greater detriment m the case of girls than 
that of boys It necessaiily takes up more time 
to attain to a certain standard of knowledge, 
let alone the mental strain that it imposes, and 
keeps Secondary Education out of the reach of 
many a girl to wh?>m time and work are weighty 
considerations 

Referring to the survey of women’s edu- 
cation made by the Calcutta Univeisity 
Commission and their recommendations 
thereupon, Mr Kar\ e observes — 

Wliat IS true of Bengal is true of all India 
with, perhaps, slight modifications Even 
educated people are cautious and suspicious about 
the results of gnls’ education Many an educated 
Bengali has stranded, the repoit very pertinently 
observes, ‘‘ upon the unceitainty of aim and the 
conflict of emotions into which he is drawn by 
the fact that the woild of thought to which he 
has been introduced by Western education is a 
thing wholly apart from the tradition, thoughts 
and the modes of life still cultivated in his home 
One has to admit that ^^women who make the 
home and shape the thoughts of the rising gen- 
eration, have as a rule no share in the intellectual 
life of their men, and stand for ideals and modes 
of thoughts which are often sharply in conflict 
with those which their men have learned to 
entertain ’’ However, it cannot be consideied 
desirable that women m India should continue 
to labour under the darkness of ignorance and 
superstition or cling unreasonably to fossilised 
remains of the past out of which every semblance 
of life has vanished, and disagreement with their 
educated husbands, brothers or sons That 
people are quite indiffeient to such a state of 
things IS plain from the fact that, ‘hn the sphere 
of girls' education there is no parallel at all to 
that extraordinary activit'^ of private enterprise 
which has established hundreds of High Schools 
for boys " 

One of the most impoitant reasons why 
women should be educated is explained in 
the following passage 

Men in India have accepted ^‘political theoiies 
and methods of the West ” This will make a 
change in the social condition ine^^atable and a 
matter of cotiise The process of change will and 
must be very painful , but the change must take 
place “It cannot be made in one spheie of life, 
the political, without ultimately affecting all the 
rest , and if it is to be earned out without 
giving rise to the (most tragic of domestic mis- 
understandings, it can only be by giving the 
women that degree of education which will 
enable them, in partnership with their men, 
gradually and healthily to adjust the conditions 
of Indian life to the needs of a new age ” It is 
no use “saying to the tide of advancing change, 
thus far and no further The only solution must 
be a resolute attempt to achieve a real synthesis, 
not m women's education alone, between 

12 


ideas and traditions of the West and the ancient 
and rooted ideas and tiaditions of India This 
reconciliation of Eastern and Western ideas can- 
not be limited to a single sphere " 

The Commission found hope in the fact 
that the question of Women’s education 
was seriously engaging the thought and 
sympathy of the best minds of Bengal, and 
so they weie not inclined towards pessim- 
ism 

“What IS needed,” the report says, “is a 
system which will enable those who deeply care 
about the provision of an appropriate system of 
training for Indian women, and who realise the 
profound importance of the subject, to have 
greater freedom m devising the means for realis* 
mg then ends ” 

Coming to the recommendations of the 
Commission the professor writes — 

The basic idea on which the whole structure 
of the lecommendations in this connection seems 
to have been built is at the outset thus 
expressed —“Two distinct needs must always 
be kept m mind in the organisation of Women's 
Education, the need of the vast majority who 
will spend their lives in the Zenana, whose edu- 
cation will cease at an early age, and who ought 
to be teamed on the one hand to perform their 
Zenana duties with interest and knowledge, and 
on the other to understand and sympathise with 
the interests and work of their husbands and 
brothers , and secondly the need of the small 
but very important mmority who will go out 
into the world to serve their fellows m profes- 
sional callings or will play their pait in the in- 
tellectual activities of the progressive section of 
Indian Society, and want a high training to be 
enabled to do so ” 

The “almost prophetic note” with which 
the chapter in the Repoit on recommenda- 
tions in the sphere of women’s education 
concludes, is to be found in the following 
passage 

“ If the leaders of opinion in Bengal are ready 
to recognise the supreme impoitance of a rapid 
development of women's education and of an 
adaptation of the system to Indian needs and 
conditions, and if they are willing to spend time 
and thought and money in bringing it about, the 
question will gradually solve itself Otherwise 
there must lie before this country a tragic and 
painful period of social dislocation and misunder- 
standing, and a prolongation of the existing 
disregard of those manifold ills in a progressive 
society which only an educated womanhood can 

Professor Kaive thinks that the Com- 
mission" should have recommended the 
establishment of a separate university foi 
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women, winch they haye not done His 
reasons foi advocating sepaiate tninei- 
sities for women aic, that if women’s 
edncation is to depend on men’s uiiiyei- 
sity which is coiiti oiled by Government, 
progress would be exceedingly slow Foi 
Goveinment machinery grinds \eiy slowdy, 
particttlaily in a conntiy like India ‘Svheie 
the interests of the people and of the Gover- 
ment aie not always quite the same”’ and 
so ^‘the simplest reforms aie sometimes 
delayed for j^eais togethei ” 

Reforms in men^s education are froiight with 
a number of diflieulties, political considerations 
being the foremost Difierence ol opinion among 
our own people is also not a small obstacle The 
GovernmenPs attitude towards Women’s 
Education will be fai more sympathetic than 
towards men’s education If, therefoie, Women’s 
Education is separated from men’s education by 
a sepaiate XJnivteity for women, it will be pos- 
sible to carry out reforms far more easily 

Mr Karve is not opposed to women 
taking advantage of the existing men’s 
universities 

I wish it to be dearly understood that those 
women who want to take advantage of the men’s 
courses just as they are now, or will be hereafter 
accordmgto theiecommendations ofthe Commis- 
sion, are welcome to do so But there ate 
many more women, who without the facili- 
ties and opportunities these women command, 
would still like to get as much of education as 
limited time and circumstances will permit them 
to acquire It is for such girls and women, and 
their number is large, that free and independently 
working bodies or Universities are desired What 
I think IS that there is still scope for separate 
Universities for Women, either Government or 
private, which can begin their woik at once and 
carry out all the reforms that are thought 
desirable 

He gives other reasons for advocating 
separate univeisities for women 

Another reason for which I advocate a 
separate University for Women is that in men’s 
universities questions of Women’s Education 
are sure to occupy a place of secondary' 
importance These questions will be laid a^^^ide 
when important questions concerning men’s 
education crop up It will always handicap 
women to make then education hang on the 
education of men 

Government sanction is a sme qua non of 
men’s education The consideration of what 
that education pays is always to be a factor of 
very great importance, while m the case of 
Women’s Education this factor is at least not 
§0 very importantt The majority of women 


have to be educated with a v lew to enable them 
to take an intelligent mteiest in then home life 
and dischaige their duties and lesponsibilitics 
cieditablj; Thus indigenous efforts made 
without waiting for Gov ermneiit sanction stand 
a fair chance of success BesiSes, the number of 
Educated Women who enter a piofession is now 
small and must continue small foi some years to 
come, so that women educated m a private 
university v\ill find no difficulty in getting 
employment if they aie so mclined 

The Japanese are an independent people, 
and the Japanese social system offers less 
obstacles to the education of women 
Yet they established a sepaiate iinivcisity 
for women as a private institution, and it 
still remains piivate It is flourishing 
The object of the promoteis was (1) to 
educate woman as a human being, (2) to 
educate woman as woman, and (3) to 
educate woman as inembei of the Commu- 
nity In Japan they had not the clifficultjt 
of a foieign medium and probabl} of eaily 
marriage and seclusion of women, and yet 
the piomoters of the Japan Women’s 
Unweisity thought it necessary to 
moderate the standards and thus bring 
education within easy reach of then 
women 

If we m India give to our women the 
V ernacular medium and lighten the pressure of 
examinations in the manner suggested by the 
Commission and also by introducing the 
principle of examination by compartments 
throughout, without waiting until these icfoims 
are introduced into men’s education, we shall be 
able to achieve much The standaid of 
general knowledge and cultural \ alue should be 
the same, because ev en for bov s this standard 
has been low on account of the unnatui alness of 
our courses This unnatui alness consists m 
giving undue importance to English bv 
making it a medium of instiuction and 
consequently neglecting the study of the 
vernacular 

Piofessoi Karve’ss advice is that, 

Without waiting for Government initiative 
Women’s Univeisities in India should be planned 
and run privately to achieve the above- 
mentioned ends Government is suic to accord 
its sanction to these Univ ersilies latei , but let us 
not wait for their sanction Women’s 
Universities should provide for mstuction in tvv o 
professions — education and medicine, besides 
providing for general education m arts Even if 
Government does not accord its recomition to 
the cel tificates of these Universities and docs not 
admit ladies holding these certificates tQ 
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Government service, there will be ample field 
for service in piivate institutions 

It is a pity that many of us do not realise 
the danger of the very wide gulf between men 
and women of th| middle classes To imagine 
that this gulf can be bridged over by the 
expansion of the present system of Women’s 
Education through a foreign medium is to show 
utter lack of cognisance of our social conditions 

Our differences are after all differences as 
regard means and methods They ought not to 
hinder us Let people with different inclinations 
and views form their different centres of activity 
and let them start then own institutions to woik 
out then own separate schemes I agree with 
the editor of the Indian Social Reformer when he 
says — 

^‘The need for facilities for women’s education 
IS so vast and pressing, that it is foolish to pin 
oui faith to any one plan and method Numerous 
and repeated experiments are necessary to 
determine what the best and most suitable 
scheme is in the piesent conditions of the 
country ’’ 


Infantile Mortality Rates 

In the Indian Review in an article on 
‘‘Child Welfare in India’’, Dr Lakshana- 
swami, B A , L M K s , gives the following 
compaiative statistics of infantile 


mortality lates 

Country 


Deaths of children 
under one year 

New Zealand 

(1912) 

per 1,000 births 

51 

Norway 

(1912) 

68 

Sweden 

(1911) 

72 

Australia 

(1913) 

72 

France 

(1912) 

78 

The Netherlands 

(19^3) 

91 

Switzerlands 

(1912) 

94 

Denmark 

(I 9 ' 3 ) 

94 

Ireland 

(1913) 

97 

England and Wales 

(1916) 

98 

Scotland 

(19 ' 3 ) 

no 

Madras Presidency 

{1902-11) 

199 

Bengal 


270 

Bihar and Orissa 


304 

Punjab 


306 

Bombay 


320 

Burma 


332 

United Provinces 


352 


The difference is as marked when the towns 
themselves are compared The infantile 
mortality rate of most of the important towns in 
England is tinder 100 per mille, in London itself 
it was only 87 per mille in 1916, whereas in 
India the 1 ate \aries bet w^een 200 and 300 pei 
mille and in the capital cities like Madias, 
Bombay and Calcutta it has been even moie 
In Madras the rate was 277 3 per mille in 1917 
and in Bombay and Calcutta it was 409 6 and 
249 per mille respectively 


The writer also gives statistics to prove 
the appalling chaiacter of the mortality 
among motheis and women in India and 
briefly desciibes what has been done in 
several countiies to save the lives of 
infants and motheis 


Humane Legislation in Indian States. 

The following paragraphs are taken 
from The Indian Humanitarian 
Prohibition of Oow-Blaughter 

The States of Baroda, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Gondal, Barwani, Dharampur, Bansda, Coocli 
Behar, Sirmur, Cambay, Khilchipur, Jama- 
khandi, Akalkote, Sarila, Yadia, Sayla, Khama- 
Dhana, Chuda, Amrethi Baj and others have 
stopped cow slaughter 
Animal Saciifioes 

The States of Gondal, Paniia, Bansda, 
Bhadawar, Cambay, Gorakhpore, Khania-Dhana 
Jamakhandi, Dharampur, Sayla, Rajgarh, 
Amiathi-Raj, Vadia, Bagasara, Lodhika, Sarila, 
Khilchipur (except goats), Akalkot (except 
goats) have prohibited Animal-Sacrifices 

Prohibition of Export of Milch and Agricul- 
tural Cattle 

The States of Bansda, Barvrani, Chuda, Sarila, 
Sayla have prohibited the export of Milch and 
Agricultural Cattle 

Prohibition of the Slaughter of Milch and 
Agricultural Cattle 

The States of Gondal, Barwani, Akalkot, 
Bansda, Khilchipur, Chuda, famakhandi, Sarila, 
Sayla, Amiethi-Raj have prohibited the slaughter 
of Milch and Agricultural Cattle 

Pasture Grounds 

The States of Baroda, Gondal, Cambay, 
Khilchipur, Ja-makhandi, Sarila, Dharampur, 
Bansda, Sayla have made adequate provisions 
for pastuie grounds m their respective states 

Shooting 

The States of Gondal, Khilchipur and Jaora, 
have prohibited shooting for sports 

Cruelty to Animals 

Besides these many leading principle and petty 
Native States have passed laws against cruelty 
to animals, which are nearly similar to that in 
foice in British India 


Industrial Development of India 
Pi of (ill belt Slater’s second ai tide on 
Indusxiial Dexelopment of South India, 
published in the Young Men of India, is 
devoted to manufactuies Says he — 
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Manulacture is doubly dependent on agri- 
culture and its kindred extractive industries 
forestry, hunting, fishing, mining, and quarrying 
From these it must receive the materials on 
which it works, and among the men who puisue 
these extractive industries it must find a large 
proportion of the consumers of its products, 
people who are willing in return to supply food 
as well as raw materials to the manufacturing 
population A manufacturing country without 
agriculture and cut off from agricultural 
countries would be like the mythical group of 
families which lived by taking in one another's 
washing 

This IS the cardinal fact that has to be kept 
in mind in considering the problem of the deve- 
lopment of manufacturing industries in India 
It is possible for a country to so develop its 
manufacturing skill and efficiency as to be able 
to depend, for food, for raw materials, and for 
markets, upon other countries Thus Lancashire 
obtains raw cotton from America and Egypt, 
and sells the manufactured product in India, 
China, South America, Africa, Europe, the 
United States and the British Colonies, and out 
of the payment for its labour buys gram and 
meat from all over the world to feed her opera- 
tives But this IS an exceptional feat, not easily 
imitated So far as India is concerned, since it 
is on the one hand rich in natural resources, and 
on the other sustains a vast population, almost 
entirely by agriculture, it is wise to concentrate 
attention at first on forging links in industrial 
chains, at least one end of which is already here 
in India , and by preference in those of which 
both ends are here In other words Indian 
enterprise should first apply itself to those 
manufacturing industries for which India itself 
supplies both the raw material and the market, 
and then to those for which India supplies either 
raw material or the market 

He gives a concrete example 

Some time ago I took a number of students 

ver the Madras harbour There we saw m the 
godowns waiting for export at one spot a great 
collection of raw skins and hides , and at 
another a great mass of tanning materials 
My students felt disgusted and ashamed at this 
evidence of the lack of enterprise and efficiency 
of Indian industry As the skins and hides are 
here, and the tanning materials also, why not 
tan the skins and hides before exporting them ? 
And as under peace conditions India imports 
millions of pairs of boots and shoes annually, to 
say nothing of a great variety of other leather 
manufactures, why not retain out of these tanned 
skins and hides enough to supply India with 
all the boots and shoes required m the country ? 

What would be necessary if a group of 
Madras men resolved on entering upon 
the tanning and boot and shoe-making 
industries in combination ^ 


They have two out of the necessary factors 
of production, (1) access to the necessary raw 
materials, (2) access to a sufficiently large market 
What else do they require ^ Foni more factors, 
three of which are immatei^al, or I may say, 
Spiritual They must have in the first place the 
enterprise to risk then capital resources, and the 
determination to go through with the undertaking 
to the end , they must have m the second place 
the mtelligence to plan wisely, to choose the 
right site for their factory, to have it well 
designed, to enlist the right manager, sense 
enough to discard the delusion that it is profit- 
able to underpay employees , they must have in 
the third place sufficient honour and business 
morality to abstain from attempting to cheat 
one another, or the people with whom they 
enter into business relations And they must 
also have sufficient cash and credit to be able to 
buy land, erect buildings, equip them with plant 
and machinery, and employ labourers 

After the business has been started, there 
must be good management, which has 
two aspects, external and internal The 
necessity of efficiency in the purchase of 
raw material and in the sale of the product 
is easily understood But theie must be 
efficient internal management too 

The essence of it is enthusiasm for good and 
efficient work Just as a painter should repice 
in beauty of form and coloui , and a musician 
in beauty of tone and rhythm, so a works 
manager should rejoice in smoothness and 
effectiveness of organization Just as the painter 
hates falsity and crudity of colour, the works 
manager should hate waste, — waste of time, 
waste of material, waste of bye-products, w aste 
of space, and most of all, waste of human entrgj’- 
and working power He must study the processes, 
so that the journey of the mateiial Irom tool- 
point to tool-point, as it is subiected to different 
processes, shall be short, quick and easy, so that 
each tool works with the highest attainable 
efficiency , and so that power be used without 
waste He must study the pioblems of lighting, 
ventilation, mmimising of noise, pievention ot 
dust and of noxious gases , he must, abo\e all, 
study the men whom he employs, selecting them, 
grading them, and, if need be, shifting them 
from one task to another till each has the 
work suited to his character and capacity 

By CLUoting the following figures for the 
pre-war year 1913-14, Prof Slater shows 
what a big field for manufactunng 
industry there is in India 

In the first place we find imports of manu* 
factored cotton goods to the value of Rs 6G,57,- 
66,000, and side by side exports of raw cotton 
to the value of Rs 41,04,25,000 India is 
extraordinarily rich in coal and iron, but the 
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imports of iron and steel goods came to Rs 

16.00. 79.000, Silk maunfacttires totalled Rs 

3.10.13.000, matches Rs 89, 65,000, paper Rs 

1.58.77.000, biscn its, cakes, patent goods and 
preserved milk Rs^ 1,34,07,000, soap Rs 75,- 

06.000, earthenware and poicelam Rs 63,49,- 
000, and boots and shoes Rs 79,26,000 The 
least important of these indicates an Indian 
market of over 60 lakhs per annum, affording 
quite sufficient scope for well organized business 

But intending manufacturers must 
not be too imitative Because some people 
are making money in a certain industry oi 
business, it must not be supposed that the 
field for enterprise is unlimited By way 
of illustrating his remarks Prof Slater 
mentions the cases of too many rice-mills, 
too many tile-works, too many Insuiance 
companies in some regions 

It IS not good business to pay the 
lowest possible wages 

You will admit that the Americans know 
something about the art of making profits There 
the manager is considered an able man, not 
because he pays the lowest, but because he pays 
the highest wage in his particular industry You 
have heard no doubt of the Ford motor-cars, 
and that they are famous for four things, their 
great sale, their cheap price, the vast profits 
made by the manufacture, and the very high 
wages paid to the men who make them Indian 
labour is extremely low paid 

There is seldom any valid excuse for the very 
low wages that are customaiy In my opinion 
the wise employer, instead of tiying to pay as 
small a wage as possible, will always pay a 
wage high enough to make the man who gets 
it value his job, and be anxious to keep it And 
he will encourage as many as possible of the 
men whom he employs to try to do continually 
better work by giving just and fair increases of 
pay 

To the opinion expressed by some people 
that Indian labour is not cheap, because 
low as the wages aie, the efficiency is 
lower still, the writer replies that ‘bn 
particular sorts of w^ork this may be so, 
but it IS certainly not univei sally the 
case In a gieat variety of employments 
Indian labour is very efficient in propor- 
tion to its cost, oi what means the same 
thing, very cheap in proportion to its 
efficiency ” 

It IS not the inefficiency of the oidinaiy work- 
man which IS, in my opinion, the chief obstacle 
to Indian industrial progress, but the ineffi- 
ciency of the employing class And if this is 
the chief obstacle it can be removed Indiahs 


not a country doomed to poverty by lack of 
natural resources It is lather a country doomed 
to poverty because it has not taken the trouble 
to acquire the mental and moral equipment 
necessaiy to escape from poverty 

Adulteration should be stopped Govern- 
ment has a duty in the matter, and 
this duty should be performed by legisla- 
tion and inspection Government should 
impart technical education and start 
industries by way of demonstration 


The Labour Party and the 
British Universities. 

Sir Michael Sadler writes m Indian 
Education 

The increasing cost of providing higher edu- 
cation, and especially m pure and applied science, 
has compelled the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge to apply for financial aid from 
Government The Labour Paity, dissatisfied by 
the virtual exclusion of the industrial classes 
from the older Universities by the high cost of 
studying there, has pressed the Government to 
set up Royal Commissions of inquiry into the 
organisation and financial position of Oxford and 
Cambridge The Government have consented 
to give financial aid to educational work at the 
older Universities, hut have taken the opportu- 
nity of announcing that they propose to appomt 
a Commission or Commissions to inquire into 
their go-^ eminent and resources 

What the Labour Party wants will be 
clear fiom the following passage — 

The deputation from the Labour Party, which 
was received by the Piesident of the Board of 
Education, laid stress on five points of policy 
The deputation urged that eveiy man and 
woman capable of pursuing an education at 
Oxford or Cambridge to good account should be 
able to obtain it The second point urged by the 
Labour deputation was that, before granting 
public subsidies to Oxford and Cambridge, the 
State should satisfy itself that the existmg 
resources are used with the utmost possible 
economy The third aim of the Labour deputa- 
tion was to overhaul the internal administration 
of the colleges, with a view to dimmishmg the 
cost of living The speakers did not accuse 
college authorities of any deliberate policy of 
exclusiveness , but they insisted that strong and 
resolute pressure alone would reduce the cost of 
living in the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, 
and that such pressure ought to be exerted by 
the Government, in order that students of 
narrow means should not be excluded from 
collegiate life The award of college scholarships 
and exhibitions was the fourth point upon 
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which, the Labour deputation e-sipressed an 
emphatic opinion They protested against the 
award of scholarships by competitive examina- 
tion without mquiry into the financial needs of 
the recipients The fifth demand of the Labour 
deputation was for increased stringency in the 
educational control of Oxford and Cambndge in 
the national interest They suggested that there 
should be created a central body, both at Oxford 
and Cambridge, which would have effective 
control over the whole of the revenues of the 
University and colleges alike and which would 
compel the colleges to accept whatever changes 
it thought well to impose in regard to the 
appomtment of Lecturers and Fellows, and in 
the reduction of the cost of living 

The object aimed at by the Labour 
Party, namely, that the highest university 
education should be accessible to all 
capable students iriespective of their 
pecuniary circumstances, is very laudable 
and its attainment indispensably necessary 
for national welfare, though opinions must 
differ as to the means to be adopted It is 
to be noted that whereas in the British 
Isles efforts are being continually made 
to improve the quality of education and 
at the same time to make it less costly 
to the pupils, the tendency in India is to 
make education more and more expensive 
to the student 

“As Universities, Oxford and Cambridge 
should offer facilities for advanced study and 
research in all branches of investigation Their 
laboratories and research institutes should be 
planned on a magnificent scale Their libraries, 
already splendid, should be increased For 
these developments, nothmg but very large 
national subsidies will suffice ” 

In India, advanced study and research 
m the* universities suffer because Govern- 
ment is very niggardly in giving money 
for these purposes 

The Women’s Colleges at Oxford and 
Cambndge should receive subsidies from public 
funds, in order that they may increase their 
accommodation and be made available for a 
larger number of students, especially for those 
who need assistance in their University career 


Maintenance Allowances to 
Pupils from Public Funds 

In India a few scholai ships are supposed 
to be sufficient to enable poor and able 
scholars to pursue their studies, though 
the scholai ships are open to rich and poor 
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alike In many Western countiies, in 
addition to education being fiee, pooi 
pupils receive food also In England, the 
most lecent means adopted for helping 
poor children can be gathered ft om the 
following extract from Sir M E Sadler’s 
monthly aiticle in Indian Education 

From the beginning of next April, the Board 
of Education will be piepared to pay to local 
education authoi ities an annual grant in aid of 
expenditure which they may incui, under 
arrangements approved by the Board, in pro- 
viding maintenance allowances for pupils m 
secondary schools and in othei institutions of 
higher education, who are in need of assistance 
to enter upon courses of education or to complete 
them The purpose of the grant is' 'twofold It 
will make secondary schools and othei institu- 
tions of higher training geneially accessible to 
children and young persons who show special 
promise of profiting by prolonged education It 
will also enable the pupils in these institutions to 
study long enough to obtain full benefit from the 
course which they undertake The local author- 
ities are asked to submit proposals to the 
Board befoie December 31, 1919 The Govern- 
ment will pay a giant not gi eater than half the 
net expenditure of the local education authoi ity 
on this purpose The allow ances will be granted 
for maintenance alone, as 'distinct fiom the 
payment of tuition fees or of other charges made 
by the schools or institutions m respect of the 
pupils’ education 

Our Paper Supply. 

In his article on “Out Paper Industry” 
in Commetce and Indvstries Rao Sahib 
G N Sahasrabudhe says that the w^oild at 
present consumes as much as 8 million 
tons of paper annually, Euiope being the 
largest consumer Foimerly when the 
demand for paper was small, papei was 
made from rags, waste papei , &c Then 
came the use of esparto, wood, and other 
fibrous materials The continually grow- 
ing demand for paper resulted in the 
remarkable expansion of the wood-pulp 
industry in Euiope, and wood has now 
been adopted as a substitute for rags, 
though for cheap grades of paper only 
Sweden is a large producer of mechanical 
and chemical wood-pulp 

Euiope, ‘and > America have advanced the 
paper mdustiy to its piesent state as will be 
quite clear from the fact that these countries 
togethei supply nearly 80 per cent of the 
world’s paper demand 
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Sweden and Norway, whicli have enoimous 
forests of pulp wood, are the centres of the 
trade , while Germany, Austria, Russia m 
Europe and Southern and Western States in 
America, and the Dominion of Canada — all these 
have developed the ^ulp-industry as far as then 
forests would permit 

Yet it must be borne in mind that the 
“success” signalizes danger ahead, because a 
feai IS rightly entertained that the present dram 
on forests would, after some yeais, result in the 
exhaustion of the resources 

With the spread of education, the 
demand for paper would be on the increase, 
and seal city of paper would mean a check 
on spiead of education Hence a new 
souice of supply must be found In India, 
bamboo is one of these new sources The 
Titaghar paper mills now manufacture 
paper from bamboo and have elected new 
plant and machinery for the purpose 
“Messrs Turnei, Morison & Co have 
taken 7 yeais’ lease of Kanara forests and 
will make papei from bamboos giowing in 
the foiests The Hon Mr Lalubhai 
Samaldas of Bombay has established 
paper mills in Burma and another place ” 
Messrs Andrew Yule & Co have applied 
to the Bengal Government for 21 years’ 
lease of the bamboo foiests in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts In 1914-15 India 
imported 51,390 tons of paper, and the 
8 mills in India pioduce only about 30,000 
tons So even as matteis stand, theie is 
loom for several more paper mills in India 
Being an extensively illiterate country, 
there is bound to be a great expansion of 
education heie, with a parallel increase of 
the demand for papei^ So we must take 
time by the forelock and be the owners of 
all materials foi papei-making and use 
these mateiials foi making papei 


The Small Industries of India 
To the December numbei of the Bombay 
Co-operative Quarterly Mr H W Wolff 
contributes a helpful article on the small 
industries of India Says he — 

It IS the dweller in the country, in his more or 
less isolated village, with a field or two to 
cultivate, who needs small industry, though not 
probably, as a rule, as a main employment, but 
as a make-penny supplementary occupation, to 
fill up time which he. would otherwise waste, and 


earn him some additional rupees How usefully 
cottage industries, as they have been called, may 
act in this way we see in many parts of Europe 
However, the classic country foi small industry 
— which m this case includes fishing — appears to 
be Japan There small industry and fishmg fill 
up a large ^pace in the country’s production and 
diaw much money into the humble homes of 
poor but industrious people 

He adds — 

India IS not far distant from Japan It has a 
population very similarly circumstanced Why 
should not the rayat, with his mmute parcel of 
land, do as does the Japanese peasant, who ekes 
out a living, by the side of what his all too small 
holding will render, by fishing, basket-work or 
some similar by-occupation ^ India, no less 
than Japan, is the land especially of small 
industries There are numbers of them Mr 
Ewbank some time ago gave us the number of 
those who practise them in the Bombay 
Presidency Professor Mukhei^ee counts up a 
considerable variety of such industries m his 
book, “The Co-operative Movement m India” 
Mr Chatterjee has a long catalogue of them to 
give in his report on the United Piovmces The 
evidence given before the Indian Industrial 
Commission— only just made public in England 
— ^is full of references to them 

One IS relieved to read Mr Wolff’s 
opinion that in the competition with 
power industry. 

There is no fear whatever that small mdustry 
would not be able to hold its own— provided 
that its devotees select the right class of article 
to manufacture Power industry is indeed m- 
creasing rapidly and makmg a great show of its 
growth Howevei, small industiy is advancing 
no less steadily, although with less of reclame 
and blowing of trumpets 

Mr Wolff then enumerates some rather 
formidable adverse conditions, which aie 
not insurmountable One is a want of 
technical skill There is also lack of money 
wheiewitli to purchase raw matenals or 
tools, oi else to store goods or hold them 
over in times of slumps Here Co-opera- 
tion may provide a remedy The most 
serious difficulty is that of finding a 
market for the products turned out The 
writer rightly suggests that the producers 
should study the purchasers’ tastes and 
needs and adapt their producticin to them, 
instead of considering their own tastes and 
facilities for production Co-operation 
may overcome the difficulty of finding a 
market Emporia for the exhibition and 
sale of goods may do some good As 
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regards the European market, the friends 
of Indian small industries should note that 
the goods sent must be such as a 
European public would be likely to buy 


The things which the Japanese send to 
Europe are articles of general utility, 
whereas hitherto Indians have sent mainly 
kmckknackery It should not be so 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


‘Tslarn after the War.” 

The New Europe has an article on “Islam 
after the War” which begins by asking 
“What is going to be our policy toward 
Islam under the new conditions after the 
War The answer is to be found in the 
writer's own summing up of “the argument 
of this article” “in two closely related 
propositions”, of which the first is 

1 The settlement between Turkey and her 
European neighbors ( Armenia, Bulgaria, Greece) 
ought to be made, as far as it lies with us, on 
the same principle as to the other national and 
territorial settlements in Europe, without being 
prejudiced by general _ Islamic considerations 
This IS not the place for detailed recommenda- 
tions, but it may be suggested that Thrace, 
as a district from which a previous Greco- 
Bulgarian majority has been forcibly expelled 
by the Turks since the Balkan War, and 
Constantinople with the zone of the straits, 
as an area of very mixed population and 
extreme international importance, ought both 
to be detached from the Turkish State , while 
Smyrna, which as a port and a railway centre 
IS probably as important to Anatolia as Danzig 
IS to Poland, ought to remain attached as 
closely to Turkey as Danzig has been attached 
to Poland by the Peace Conference If the 
considerable Greek population which this Ime 
of settlement would leave in Turkey could not 
be protected sufficiently without placing the 
Turkish Government under some kind of inter- 
national control, we ought not to be deterred 
from this any more than from depriving Turkey 
of Constantinople, by the motive of placatmg 
Moslem sentiment elsewhere 

If “a district from which a previous 
majority has been forcibly expelled” or, 
worse still, almost exterminated, should 
be restored to the survivors or kindred of 
that majority then the United States and 
Canada ought to be given back to the 
surviving Red Indians, and Australia to 
the surviving Maoris Thrace passed into 


the hands of the Turks in the 14th and 
15th Centuries Ameiica was discovered, 
not occupied, by Europeans towards the 
close of the 15th century, and Australia was 
discovered, not occupied, in the seventeenth 
century So, if it can be suggested that 
Thrace be restored, it can with equal jus- 
tice be suggested that America and Austra- 
lia be restored to the original inhabitants 

The writer's second proposition is — 

2 We must be prepared foi a vigorous 
movement on the part of all Moslems in the 

British Empire a movement foi political selt- 

expression through combined action It would 
be a grave mistake to imagine that we can 
avert or tone down this movement by dealing 
generously with Turkey Whatever is done 
with Turkey, this movement will take place 
because Turkey is anyway now incapable of 
performing tbe real services to Islam expected 
of her by Moslem opinion, and Moslems under 
European rule will leel that the preservation 
of Islamic society now depends on themselves 
It IS surely possible for them to satisfy this 
newly realized need without a collision (which 
in these circumstances might be disastrous) 
between them and us But that chiefly depends 
upon our courage and wisdom and good will, 
our power to understand their need and sym- 
pathize with it and do our part in securing its 
satisfaction Here again any detailed exposition 
of policy would be too ambitious foi this aiticle, 
but it may be suggested that the idea of 
European rule m the East as a ‘mandate^, which 
has been struck out at the Peace Conference 
as a corollary to the League of Nations, is 
singularly fruitful for the solution of the parti- 
cular problem under discussion For if this ideal 
could be made the guiding spirit of European 
administration in Eastern countries, Moslem 
opinion might be relieved of the fear that 
European penetration is incompatible^with the 
preservation of Islamic society, and might 
accept that outside assistance without which 
it IS hardly possible for Islam to accomplish 
its trerueudous task of reform, but which eauuot 
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be rendered effectively unless it is willingly 
received 

What proof is theie to show that “Eu« 
ropean rule in the East as a ‘mandate’ 
will be better thafl what Euiopean rule in 
the East hitherto has been 1“ Domineeiing 
over and exploiting others in the name of 
political philanthrophy cannot foi evei 
deceive and satisfy even Asiatics 


“Queer Trades.” 

Among the followers of “queer trades” 
mentioned by Richard Whiteing m the 
Manchester Guardian are ‘So-and-so, Maker 
ol Batons to the Maishals of Fiance’, ‘So- 
and-so, Babjr-pacifier Maker’, makers of 
Chin straps, makers of ‘Invicta’, makers of 
‘Egg-Guillotines’, house-breakers (not the 
criminals of that name, but those worthy 
persons who are seen, pick in band, perched 
on the top of a naked wall, foi the demoli- 
tion of a house), &c Of all these Mi 
Whiteing writes with enjoyable kindly hu- 
moui The largest space, ho wevei , is devot- 
ed to the matrimonial agent, whom he 
introduces by saying, “some trades are 
both odd and sinistei” We do not know 
what he would have said if he had known 
how in India match-makers help to bring 
about marriages between female children 
and bo 3 '’S, young men and sometimes old 
men, too, on the basis of what are really 
bride-prices or bride-groom-pnces Of the 
British matrimonial agent the writer 
says — 

The matrimonial agent might seem a needless 
intiusion on private enterprise, jet he flourishes 
for all that — perhaps as a useful contrivance for 
sparing the blushes of fools He is the go-between 
of the man or w oman in search of a partner for 
life in exchange for a fortune or a title The im- 
pecunious count or bai on stands for one side ot 
the bargain, and the widow or what-not with 
plenty ot hard cash for the other The agent brings 
them together in strict confidence, and with a 
covenanted arrangement for commission m the 
event of success He has to work haid foi it 
sometimes , it is by no means first come first 
served The nobleman mav still hold out for 
good looks or the remains of them, the lady for 
something beyond a knighthood The books of 
the firm, as they ha\ e occasionallv to be pro- 
duced in court, might baflle a chartered ac- 
countant The toil-worn clerks who keep them 


system of love over the counter, and troop to 
the office as demurely as if they were engaged in 
a bank The ‘parties’ arrive in due course for 
the ordeal of the first glance If they take their 
leave jointly, all is -vvell, if severally, private 
detectives, male and female, are at hand for 
the chance of a job 

Match making between parties both of 
whom are elderly or, at any rate, adults, 
seems more unnatural than between parties 
both of whom are minors or young. 


Preaching International Morality 
without Practising It 

The Living Age of Boston, USA, quotes 
the following fiom the Yamato of Japan — * 

We venture to advise America to adopt the 
principle of self determination in Hawaii 

America ought to give complete independence 
to the Philippines, if it is impossible to return 
that teriitory to Spain, which formerly owned 
it The American Government has already 
expressed its willingness to make the Philippines 
independent, and independence is most earnestly 
wanted by the majority of the Fihpmos The 
American Government should, therefore, carry 
out the plan for independence without any 
further loss of time This would fit m with 
President Wilson’s principle and with the opi* 
nions expressed in the United States Senate 

If America clamors for the mdependence of 
the places owned by other countries, without 
taking any steps regarding the territory she has 
formerly taken from other countries, it means 
that she is doing wrongs herself while rebuking 
other countries Is it not easier to make one’s 
oun territory independent than the territory 
owned by others ^ 

If Americans really mean to claim inde- 
pendence lor Korea and Ireland they should 
return to Mexico not only California, Texas, 
Kansas, Utah, and Nevada, which were captured 
from Mexico, but also a part of Wyommg, 
Arizona, Colorado, and New Mexico 

If it IS true that America has asked the Omsk 
Government for the lease of Kamchatka, she 
should agree to the Japanese Government leasing 
some areas or islands in Mexico or other coun- 
tries 

Otherwise, the action of Americans in clamor- 
ing ior independence for the terntoiies of other 
countries and m bandying the principle of lU'^tiCe 
and humanity will be regarded as hypocritical , 
it will be taken for granted that Americans 
delight m the disturbance of peace in other 
countries 

While addressing the above-mentioned advice 
to America, we urge that at the first conference 
of the League of Nations Japan should bring 
forward a proposal for the execution of the 
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-the Philippines This pioposal will piove an 
acid taste ol America’s so-called principle of 
justice and humanity 

This IS quite delightful All Imperial 
nations must of necessity be masters of 
self-righteous hypocrisy The British, the 
Japanese, the Italians, etc , want indepen- 
,dencefor the dependencies of other countries 
than their own As for the Americans, this 
at least can and should be said in their 
favour that they have promised indepen- 
dence to the Filipinos and advanced them 
moie than half-way towards that goal It 
will be time foi the Japanese to preach to 
the Americans when they have promised 
.complete independence to Foimosa and 
Koiea and gi anted them internal auto- 
nomy like that which the Filipinos now 
enjoy. 


Tlie Hindu View of Life. 

In an article on “The Hindu View of 
Life” contributed to The Open Court of 
Chicago Pi of Benoy Kumar Sarkai 
^ shows that the Hindu view of life, regaid- 
mg things material and immaterial, is 
not so very different from the Christian, 
Occidental and other views of life, as is 
generally supposed He asks “What is 
the characteristic oriental way of looking 
at things ? Is it mysticism or the cult of the 
Eternal and Hereafter and answers 
“There have been in Europe also mystics 
or ‘seers’ of the Infinite, as many and 
as great as in Asia, from the earliest times 
till today ” He names Pythagoras, who 
believed in the tiansmigration of the soul, 
preached the esoteric doctrine of numbers, 
was a vegetarian, and believed in general 
I abstinence and ascetic mortification of the 
flesh Plato’s ‘idealism’ also was mystical 
as much as the monism of the contempor- 
ary Upanishads of India and Taoists of 
China 

Other-worldliness and Sanyasism 
(renunciation of the world) do not form 
part of Hinduism alone Christ taught 
“My kingdom is not this world “He 
that loveth father or mother more 
than we is not worthy of me , ” “If any 
man cometh unto me and hateth not his 
Tathei and mother and wife and children. 


he cannot be my disciple ” He said that if 
any one was smitten on one cheek, he 
, should turn the other cheek totheaggiessoi 
Such estreme non-resisinnce and passivism 
was probably never preached in India As 
his political teaching was, “Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s,” he 
may be considered the greatest of passivists 
and submissivists 

Plotinus ( third century AD), the greatest 
neo-Platomst, was a injstical pantheist He 
actually practised "^ogic exercises by which he 
hoped to attain union with the “ultimate pi in- 
ciple”, the highest God of all The monasticism, 
celibacy, nunneiy, and notions about “the woi Id, 
the flesh, and the deiil”, the “seven deadly sins”, 
etc , of Christianity have been practical^ uni- 
versal in the Western world They have had 
too long a sway to be explained aw aj’’ as acci- 
dental, or adventitious, or impoi ted, or unassi- 
milated overgrowths Spiiituahstic “self-reali- 
zation” was the creed of many a tianscend- 
entalist denomination in Europe duiing the 
Middle Ages To the English Puritans, even 
music and sports were taboo The painters of 
the romantic movement in Gei many, e g, Cor- 
nelius, Overbeck, etc , fought shy of women and 
preached that all artists should be monks 

Plato in his Phaedo speaks of this 
universe as a living cieatuie in veiy truth 
possessing soul and reason Virgil (JSneid), 
Bk VI, 96 ff had a similar belief Goethe’s 
Earth-Spirit is a personification of the 
active, vital forces of nature 

This doctrine makes Plato, Virgil, and Goethe 
virtually Hindu Vedantists How, then, does 
European mentality differ from Hindu ’ ^ccoi d- 
ing to the Vedantists, the world originates out 
of Brahma ( Self ), the absolute Reahtj , the ab- 
solute Intelligence, the absolute Bliss To the 
same group belongs also Bi owning with his 
message of immoitahty of soul or continuity 
of life-energy 

“Fool ' all that is, at all. 

Lasts ever, past recall , 

Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand 
sure 

What entered into thee 

That was, is, and shall be , 

Time’s wheel runs back or stops Potter and 
clay endure ” 

The whole stanza can be bodily transferred 
into a section of the Hindu Geeta The Emer- 
sons of America also disprove the notion that 
“transcendentalism” is an Oriental monopoly 

Mr Sarkar then takes the othei side 
of the shield 

What IS alleged to be the characteristic stand- 
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point or philosophy of Eur-America ’ Is it 
seculaiism, optimism, or, to be more definite, 
militarism ^ But, this has not been the mon- 
opoly of the Western world Hindu culture has 
always been an expression of humanism, posit- 
ivism and other ism3 following fi om it as much 
as Hellenie, European and American culture 

Taking militarism first the writer shows 
that Hindustan started the cult of Kshat- 
ri}: ism and proves by giving details of the 
armies of Chandiagupta Maurya, Krishna 
of Vijayanagara, etc that the Hindus were 
masters of military organisation Hindu 
Kshatriyaism (equivalent to Japanese 
Bushido >) had a “spiritual” sanction, too, 
as the following passage from Shookra- 
neeti shows — 

“The death of Kshatriyas (warriors) in the 
bed IS a sin Cowardice is a miserable sm 
people should not i egret the death of the brave 
man who is killed at the front The man is 
purged and dehveied of all sms and attains 
heaven The fairies of the other woi Id vie with 
each other in reaching the warrior who is killed 
in battle m the hope that he be their husband ” 

The Hindus had as great a desiie for the 
good things of this earth,— life, strength, 
general well-being, and material possessions 
— as any other people For the giatifica- 
tion of this desire they engaged in various 
kinds of industry and commerce, traded 
with Egypt, Mesopotamia, Syria, Persia, 
the Roman Empire, China, &c , colonized 
the islands of the Indian Ocean, and esta- 
blished a spheie of influence comprising 
Japan on the east and Madagascar on the 
African coast They were masters of the 
art of ship-building and naval architecture 
Some of the ancient Hindu ships could 
accommodate from 300 to even 1500 pas- 
sengers 

In the fifteenth century, according to Nicolo 
Conti, the Hindus could build ships larger 
than the Europeans, capable of containing 2000 
butts and with five sails and as many masts 
One of the Hindu ships on its way to the Red 
Sea, in 1612, was 153 ft long, 42 ft beam, 31ft 
deep and was of 1500 tons buiden The English 
ships of that date w^ere 300 or 500 tons at 
most 

The mdustiial genius of the Hindus was not 
exhausted in ancient and medieval times Even 
in 1811 the Frenchman Solvyns wrote in his Les 
Hmdouh about their efficiency as naval engineers 
and architects “In ancient times the Indians 
excelled in the art of constructing vessels, and 
the present Hindus can in this respect still 


offei models to Europe — so much so that the 
English, attentive to everything which refers to 
naval architecture, have borrowed from the 
Hindus many improvements which they have 
adapted with success to their own shippmg 
The Indian vessels unite elegance and utility,' 
and are models of patience and fine workman- 
ship ” 

The Hindus distinguished themselves 
not only in warfare, naval organization, 
industrial and commercial enterprize and 
colonizing adventure, but in empire-building 
CIVIC oiganization and municipal admmis* 
tration also This the writer proves by 
giving details from authoritative sources. 
Nor weie the Hindus backwaid in provid-* 
ing charitable institutions, colleges, monas* 
teries, free hospitals, &c 

The same genius for organization and ad^ 
ministration has been displayed by fflie Hindus 
in the management of their great universities 
to which scholars flocked fi om all parts of Asia 
The university of Nalanda in Bihar (Eastern 
India) was run for at least seven hundred years, 
from the fifth to the twelfth century A D 
The number of halls m it was 300 and that 
of scholars 5000 It was a residential-teaching 
univeisity and gave instruction, room, board 
and medicine free of any cost whatsoever 

The Hindus had their parishais or 
academies, and institutions and gatherings 
s im ilar to the Amphictyonic Leagues and 
Olympic institutions, the Council of Trent, 
&c The very large religious congresses 
known as Kumbha Melas originated m 
remote antiquity and are still held Des- 
potism, servility, internecine warfare, feud- 
alistic disintegration, absence of national 
unity, arbitrary taxation and legislation, 
teiritorial aggrandisement, republics, 
corporations, guilds, folkmotes, checks on 
the king’s arbitrary exercise of power,— 
these are to be found in European and 
Indian history alike 


American Beligious Cults 
The Landmark has an article on 
“American Religious Cults” in which are 
noticed three religious movements, cons- 
picuous in the United States, whose com- 
mon aim IS an improved practice rather 
than a clarified thought, namely, Christian 
Science, Higher Thought, and Spintuahsm 
American religious endeavour is charac- 
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tensed by tbe writer in the passage quoted 
below 

Broadly speaking, the pessimism and fatigue 
of the Old "ftorld is being balanced by that 
religion of healthy-minded ness which flourishes 
in the New World American sare proverbially 
practical, and we are inclined to be speculative 
We want a consistent theory, and they want 
things done We have been trained to other- 
worldliness, and they want this world improved, 
and the Kingdom of God set up on earth 
Hence they insist that religion must deliver the 
goods here and now It must show us how 
to cure the diseases of the mind, or, if the'v are 
found incurable how to bear them with courage 
and humor It may be right to sa^ with Biown- 
ning that God is in His heaven, but it is called 
on imperiously to bring Him down to earth, 
so that all there may be well 


Village Industries 

In the Economist there is an encotiiag- 
ing article on village industries which 
should be read in connection with Mr H 
W 'WolflPs article on Indian small 
industries summarised elsewhere What 
IS said in the Economist may prove veiy 
useful to us provided we adapt its advice 
to Indian conditions It is rightly said 

Rural life hitherto has been not only weak 
socially, but also economically Its rejuvenation 
and revival must be sought fiist and foremost 
by economic methods, that is, by the restoration 
and development of country arts, handicrafts, 
and industries Although what are called social 
or recreational amenities must doubtless also 
play a part, they are m the natuie of an or- 
namental fringe rather than basic and ftmdamen 
tal If a larger proportion of oui people are 
to live in the country, they must first of all find 
work there rather than pianos It is likelj 
enough that reorganized and improved agri- 
culture— more intensive, more scientific, more 
enterpnsmg— will, after all, constitute the most 
powerful lever m rural revival , but since m any 
such improved and better organized agriculture 
village industries must take a prominent posi- 
tion, It still remains true that the restoration 
and growth of such industry is a vital element 
m rural reconstruction 

Village industries may be roughly classified 
as (a) those directly connected with agriculture, 
and (b) those more or less independent of 
agriculture The former would include such 
pursuits as cheese and butter making, manu- 
facture of jams and preserves, while the lattei 
would include the manufacture of toys, metal 
wares, taxtiles, furniture and wood carvings lace 
and carpets Another division is, on the one 
hand, mdustnes which aie carried on as a spare 


time occupation by agiicultural workers, and, 
on the other hand, as a full time occupation by 
an entirely separate class of woikers There 
would, of couise, be several intermediate grades 
between the two divisionsr m other words, a 
certain industry could be carried on m a \illage 
as a full time occupation foi some and as a pai t 
tune occupation for others In any case, the 
social and economic life of the village would 
be greatly stimulated, resulting in increased 
prosperity all round In those countries, like 
Denmark, Switzerland, and Norway, foi 
example, where these industries aie well establish- 
ed, the^'^ furnish an appreciable addition to the 
income of the agricultural w orker and his family 
It IS obvious tbat the agricultural w^orker has 
a great deal of spare time, especially in winter 
This fact has been well realized in certain parts 
of Canada, where village industries have been 
organized to give employment in the long dark 
winter evenings Developments in this d irection 
could be closely associated with the lenaissancc 
of industrial art and handicraft 

Village mdustnes are not necessanly 
small-scale industries 

Village industries of to-day can be oiganiztd 
on as large a scale as may be desired This 
needs to be strongly emphasized, for it is the 
kernel of the whole business The whole of the 
village mdustnes in the country could be con- 
trolled, if need be, by one central authority , 
but probably it would be bettei to oiganize 
them by county, or district, or class, like the 
Buckinghamshire lace industry , or the Bedford- 
shire straw-plaiting The toy-making mdustiy 
or the small metal-ware industry could be 
grouped m their lespectixe classes and controlled 
by one central body which would buy the raw 
material and sell the product Indeed, large-scale 
industry of the towns, as we know it to-daj , 
is not without examples of great conglomera- 
tions of mdiYidual units or branches 

Village industry and town industry can 
be cairied on m co-opeiation with each 
other 

Apart from all this, the predominance of 
large-scale industry has been grossly exaggerated 
Factory statistics show that the number of 
workers employed m small factories employing 
fifty or less workers, exceeds the number employ- 
ed m the much-vaunted large factories Manj 
of these small businesses are stiong and 
vigoious, and have no intention of being 
swallowed up in ‘economic progiess’ 

The advantages and feasibility of the 
supply of electric power to villages is next 
dwelt upon 

In addition to suitable organization, there is 
another powerful agent which should greatly 
facihtate the development of rural industries, 
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and tend to nullify any possible objections, and 
that agent is electricity 

Another possible field for the application of 
electricity in the rural revival is the electro- 
culture of plants a^d ekctiification of seeds , for 
if all the great possibilities indicated by the 
experiments so far earned out are ultimately 
realized, electro-culture should prove ol the 
greatest benefit in that intensive farming which 
must be a piominent feature m rural organiza- 
tion, and constitute the basis of other important 
auviliary industries 

The revival of \illage industries will, of course, 
depend largely on other cognate branches of 
reconsti action and social activity, such as educa- 
tion, housing, transport, and electrical plants 
Scientific research will also be needed in many 
of the industries 


Rabindranath Tagore and Bernard 
Houghton (ICS, Retired) on 
Ireland, Egypt and India 

The following letter, which we read 
months ago in the weekly edition of the 
Hindu of the 15th May, 1919, has been 
reproduced in the August-September 
numbei of the Philippine Review with some 
prefatory editorial remaiks which also are 
quoted below 

Recent uprisings in Ireland, Egypt and India-— 
all counti les under Great Britain— -have graced 
the war’s altermath, so that students of colonial 
governments ha\e become rathei suspicious that 
there IS something rotten m the governmental 
machineries that operate therein However, Sii 
Rabmdianath Tagore m his letter to a friend 
remailvs that the defects may be found, not in 
the make-up of the government but in the men 
that run the government His letter follows 
in full 

Shantiniketan, April 25, 1919 

Dl\r Frirxd, 

Most ol the knglo-Indian papers are crying for 
more blood Tliej aie sure that there are some 
mischiel-makers behind the present disturbances 
Certainl} there are But who are they ^ Serious 
disturbances have taken place m all three coun- 
tries where the British have their way— -Ireland, 
Egjpt and India respecti\ely, containing three 
different peoples widely different in then civiliza- 
tion, temperament and tradition Is it unthink- 
able that the mischief-maker may be lurking 
somewhere in the common element which they 
all have, namely, the one people which governs 


them ’ It IS not in the sj; stem of government or 
the law but in the men entrusted with the 
carrying on of the government, the men who 
have not the imagination or sympathy truly to 
know the people whom they rule, the men who 
imagine that it is their material power which 
carries its own permanence in itself, and that 
therelore the eternal truths of human nature and 
moral providence can be ignored in its favour 
It is evident that these people in their blind pride 
will ever go on seeking for the source of mischief 
outside themselves, and easily succeed in catching 
some stiay dog to give it a bad name and hang 
it This will only prolong their period of 
harboring the mischief in their own person and 
dm mg it deeper into their constitution It is 
the same kind of ignorance of the eternal laws 
which primitive peoples sliovr when they hunt 
for some so-called witch to which they ascribe 
the cause ol their illness while carrying the dis- 
ease geims in their own blood It is quite easy 
lor them to tortuie and burn the witch and 
dance the devil-dance with proper ceremony, but 
the disease will continue and they will have to 
make costly provisions for more burning of 
witches and more orgies of frightfulness 

Yours, 

Rabindranaoth Tagore* 

In an article on “Iieland, Egypt, and 
India”, published in India (London), dated 
May 2, 1919, Mr Bernard Houghton 
(ICS, Retned) says in part — 

In logic there is a canon of induction called 
the canon of agreement and difference, which 
leads to no uncertain conclusion It is 

“If two or more instances m which a pheno- 
menon occuis have only one other circumstance 
in common, while two or more instances in 
which it does not occur have nothing in common 
but the absence of that circumstance— the 
circumstance m which alone the two sets of 
instances differ throughout is the effect or the 
cause or an indispensable part of the cause of the 
phenomenon ” 

To particularise Amongst the civilised 
peoples of the Empire, since Canada, South 
Africa, and Australia with a healthy political life 
have only self-government in common, whilst 
Ireland, Egypt, and India, where the reverse 
condition obtains, have nothing m common but 
the absence of self-government, self-government 
IS for them the cause or an indispensable part of 
the cause of a healthy political life Here is the 
remedy, here the grand elixir for their ills, which 
only blmdness can lefuse or folly deny 


Have you come to me as my sorrow ^ 

All the more I must cling to you 

— Rabixbra'^ath Tagore, Crossing 
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NOTES 


Bill of Rights 

In our last number we drew atten- 
lon to the absence of all constitutional 
guarantees of the primaiy rights of citizens 
rom the Government of India Bill such as 
hose embodied in the “Jones Law” giani- 
ng self-government to the Philippines 
Ye further said that such a guarantee of 
he elementary rights of citizenship is not 
musual in Acts granting self-go veinment 
n chapter i.xxvii, Part II, Yol I, of Lord 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth we have 
in account of the constitutions of the van- 
)us states of the Amciican union There it 
s said that a constitution is divided into 
ive paits, of which the Bill of Rights is 
Dne It contains an enumeration of the 
ntizen’s primordial nghts to libeity of 
lerson and security of property Several 
)f these declaiations are quoted, and 
‘considering that all danger from the 
xercise of despotic powei upon the people 
>fthe States by the executive has long 
since vanished,” surprise is expressed that 
‘these assertions of the rights an d immu- 
iities of the individual citizen as against 
he state should continue to be repeated in 
he instruments of to-day ” But the Ame- 
icans still consider them to be “safeguards 
igainst tyranny , and they serve the 
purpose of solemnly reminding a state 
legislature and its officers of those funda- 
mental principles which they ought ,never 
to overstep” If the freest people in the 
world still consider such guarantees to be 
necessary, how much more must they be so 
in the case of India, assumed to be just 
emerging from the shackles of absolute 
autocracy, though the Government of India 
Bill has not broken any of our chains 
Lord Bryce says 

“The Bill of Rights is historically the most 

interesting part of these constitutions, foi it is 

the legitimate child and representative of Magna 
Oarta, and of those other declarations and 
enactments, down to the Bill of Riehts of the Act 


liberties of Englishmen ha\e been secured Most 
of the thiiteen colonies when they asserted then 
mdependence and framed their constitutions 
inserted a declaration of the fundamental lights 
of the people, and the example then set has been 
followed by the newer states, and, indeed, by the 
states generally in then most lecent constitu- 
tions ” 

Extracts from Lord Biyce’s book rela- 
ting to this topic are punted below 

“Louisiana (constitution of 1898) declares 
that ‘all government, of light, originates with 
the people, is founded on their will alone, and is 
instituted solely foi the good of the people Its 
only legitimate end is to secure justice to all, 
preserve peace, and to promote the inteiest and 
happiness of the people ’ 

“A large majority of the states declare that 
‘all men have a natuial, inherent, and inalien- 
able right to enjoy and defend life and liberty ,’ 
and all of these, except the melancholy Missouii, 
add the ‘natural right to puisne happiness ’ 

“All m one form or another secure the freedom 
of writing and speaking opinions, and some add 
that the truth of a libel may be given in 
evidence 

“Nearly all secure the freedom of public meet- 
ing and petition 

“Many forbid the creation of any title of 
nobility 

“Many declare that the right of citizens to 
bear aims shall never be denied 

“Several forbid armed men to be brought into 
the State ‘foi the suppiession of domestic 
violence’ 

“Most piovide that conviction foi treason 
shall not woik corruption of blood noi forfeiture 
of estate 

“Many declaie the right of trial by jurj to be 
mviolate 

“Some foi bid imprisonment for debt, except in 
case of fraud, and secure the acceptance of leason- 
able bail, except for the grav^est charges 

“Noith Carolina declares that ‘as political 
rights and privileges are not dependent upon or 
modified by property, no property qualification 
ought to affect the right to vote or hold 
office’ 

“Maryland (constitution of 1867) declared 
that ‘a long continuance in the executive 
departments of powei or trust is dangerous to 
liberty , a rotation, therefoie, in those depart- 
ments IS one of the best securities of permanent 
freedom ’ 
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the constitution of Oklahama (1907), 
which IS given m extenso in the Appendix 
to Yol I by way of sample — 

** PjRE iMBEE 

Section 10 —-All political power is inherent 
in the people , and Government is instituted for 
their piotection, secuiity and benefit, and to 
promote then general welfare , and they have 
the light to alter or reform the same whenever 
the public good may require it Provided, such 
change be not repugnant to the constitution 
of the United States 

Section 11 —All persons ha\e the inherent 
right to life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness, 
and the enjo^nnent of the gains of their own 
industiy 

Section 12 — The people have the right 
peaceably to assemble foi their own good, and 
to appb to those invested with the powers of 
government loriediess oi giie\ances by petition, 
addiess, oi remonstiance 

Section 13 —No power, civil or military, shall 
ever mterfeie to prevent the fiee exeicise of the 
right of suffrage by those entitled to such right 
Section 15 —[Courts of justice open, speedy 
remedy] 

Section 16 —No person shall be depiivcd of 
life, liberty, or propeity, without due process 
of law’' 

Section 17 — All persons shall be bailable by 
sufficient suieties, except for capital offenses 
when the proof of guilt is evident, or the pre- 
sumption thereof is great 

Section 18 — Excessire bail shall not be 
required, noi excessive fines imposed, nor cruel 
or unusual punishments indicted 

Section 19 — The pinilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus sliall never be suspended by the 
authorities of tins State 

Section 23 — The military shall be held in 
strict subordination to the civil authorities 
Section 28 — The right of trial by jury shall 
be and remain inviolate 

Section 29 — In all ciiminal prosecutions the 
accused shall liar e the right to a speedy and 
public trial by an impartial jiiiy He shall be 
informed of the natuie and cause of the accusa- 
tion against him and have a copy thereof, and 
be confronted with the witnesses against him, 
and ha\e compulsory process for obtaining 
witnesses in his behalf He shall ha\e the right 
to be heard by liimselt and counsel 

Section 30 — No person shall be compelled to 
gi\e evidence which wull tend to incriminate 
him nor shall anj person, after having been 
once acquitted by pirj', be again put in jeopardy 
of life or libert^^ for that of which he has been 
acquitted Nor shall any peison be twice put 
in leopardy of life or liberty for the same offense 
Section 31 — E\ery person may freely speak, 
w rite or publish his sentiments on all subjects 
being responsible for the abuse of that right , 
and no law shall be passed to restrain or 


abridge the libei ty of speech or of the press Iti 
all criminal prosecutions for libel, the truth of 
the matter alleged to be libelous may be given in 
evidence to the jury 

Section 35 — The right of a citizen to keep 
and bear arms in defense of hxs home, person or 
propeity, or m aid of the civil power, when 
theieunto legally summoned, shall never be 
prohibited, but nothing herein contained shall 
prevent the legislatuie from regulating the 
carrying of x^eapons 

Section 38 — No person shall be transported 
out of the State foi any offense committed 
within the State, nor shall any person be trans- 
ported out of the State for any purpose, without 
his consent, except by due process of law 

Section 39 — The right of the people to be 
secure m their persons, houses, papeis, and effects 
against unreasonable searches or seizures shall 
not be violated , and no warrant shall issue but 
upon probable cause supported by oath or 
affirmation, desciibing as paiticularly as may be 
the place to be searched and the person or thing 
to be seized 

Section 41 — ’Peipetuities and monopolies are 
contrary to the genius of a free government, and 
shall nexer be allowed, nor shall the law of 
piimogeniture or entailments ever be in force in 
this State 

Section 42 —The enumeiation in this consti- 
tution of certain lights shall not be construed 
to deny, impair or disparage others retained by 
the people 

Statutory safeguarding of the primary 
rights of citizens is not confined to Western 
countries or to islands under Western guard- 
ianship According to the Calcutta Week- 
ly Notes^ as quoted by the Bengalee^ the 
diaft constitution of China contains the 
provision that the citizens shall not be 
‘‘arrested, tried oi punished, or fined, except 
in accoi dance with the law,’’ and if de- 
tained, may apply for a writ of habeas 
corpus “The inviolability of lesidence 
and coirespondence, fieedom of speech 
and writing and the right of assembly for 
a lawful purpose are provided for In the 
performance of their duties, members of 
Pailiament are entitled to full freedom of 
speech in Parliament and to exemption 
from airest ” 

The Aecoiistical Knowledge of the 
Ancient Hindus 

At the annual science convention presi- 
ded ovei by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee many 
papers of scientific interest were read On 
the fiist day Prof C V Raman delivered 
a lecture on “the Accoustical knowledge 
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of the Aacient Hindus” illustiated by ex- 
periments and lantern slides It proved 
quite interesting He succeeded in show- 
ing by experimental demonstration that 
the “Mridanga differed entirely from any 
of the instruments of percussion known 
to physicists in Europe and a scientific 
examination of it showed that the ancient 
Hindus, to whom presumably .its design 
IS to be ascribed, must have possessed 
acoustical knowledge of a very advanced 
type ” 

'Excise and Provincial 
Responsibility 

As, except in Assam and in the matter 
of opium, the Indian ministers in the pro- 
vinces are, according to the Govern- 
ment of India Act, to have charge of excise 
as a transferred subject, the people are 
going to become dmectly responsible for 
excise policy and administration The 
temperance associations all over the 
country should be up and doing to see 
that intemperance gradually diminishes 
aud ultimately disappears I he loss of reve- 
nue must also be made good by the de- 
velopment of the resources of the country 
and thereby increasing its tax-bearmg 
capacity 

Two Pamphlets on Panjab Affairs. 

The evidence given befoie the Disorders 
Enquiries Committee helps one to form 
some idea of recent events in the Panjab 
and of the psychology and mentality of 
Panjab officials, civil and military Most 
of this evidence is official or given under 
official influence and inspiration As there 
IS now little probability of much truly non- 
official evidence being placed before the 
Hunter Committee, the importance of two 
recently published pamphlets on the 
'situation in the Panjab, written by two 
non-official gentlemen, has become all the 
greater for a right understanding of the 
state of affairs in that afflicted province 
We refer to (1) The Pre'^ent Situation \iith 
special reference to the Panjab Disturbances, 
by Mr Alfred Nundy, Barns ter-at-Law, 
Dehradun, and (?) “Open Rebellion m the 
Panjab” (with special reference to Amritsar) 
by Mr Kapil T^'^^a Malaviya, m a , 


Abhyudaya Press, Allahabad All who 
wish to understand the situation aught 
ought to read these two pamphlets 

The Hunter Committee and the 
Congress Sub-Committee. 

[This Note was written for our last issue] 

The Panjab Enquiiy Sub-Coramittee 
of the Congress has lightly decided not to 
appear or lead e\ idence before the Hunter 
Committee 

It weighed every consequence, but it felt that 
if It was to discharge the trust laid upon it, if it 
was to vindicate national honour and the 
honour of the great Punjab leaders, if it was to 
see truth and innocence established, it could not 
possibly engage m an inquiry in -which the 
people’s party was so hear ily handicapped It 
must be remembeied that officials aie as much 
upon their trial as the leaders But not onlv are 
Government officials free to appear bcfoi c Lord 
Hunter’s Committee but also to instruct 
Government counsel In the woids of the 
Congress Committee’s letter to Loid Hunter, it 
cannot be expected to be a parti to a position 
under which Government officials nhose acts 
are under review, can freely appeal bcloic the 
Committee, when the people’s repicscntatucs 
whose acts are equally undci leiiew arc not 
allowed to appear even as piisoneis under cus- 
tody 

For similai leasons, as stated in a lettei 
fiom Messis M M Malaviya and C 
R Das to Mr Chief Secretaiy Thompson, 
from which we quote below. Dr Satyapal 
decided not to appear before the Hunter 
Committee 

(1) That he was not allowed to be present 
in the Committee room during the peiiod that 
official witnesses gave eridence against him 

(2) That he had not been gi\ en an oppor- 
tunity to instruct Counsel to ci oss-e\amine 
those witnesses 

(3) That reasonable opportnmtj wms not 
given for a satisfactory presentation ol the. 
people’s case before the Committee 

As the Hunter Committee has been 
foredoomed to futility, by the passing of 
the Indemnity, Immunity or Impunity 
Act, m what ought to be" the mam object 
of such committees, viz, bunging about 
the punishment of official iviong-doeis, 
nothing practically has been lost by non- 
official evidence not being placed befoie it 

The Governor of Bengal on 
Oriental Art 

Lord Ronaldshay’s address at the salon 
at Government House wheie paintings 
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produced under the auspices of the Indian 
School of Oriental Art were put on view 
contains some remarkable admissions 
Western education was decided upon by 
Lord William ^Bentmck's Government 
because “they wanted Indians who weie as 
nearly as possible the equivalent of the 
English clerk”, and the present remarkable 
development of education “was not the 
result of delibeiate purpose ” The “root 
cause of the Indian unrest” is a “clash of 
ideals,” [We may have to say something 
on this diagnosis of uniest in India], “the 
stiuggle of the Indian ideal against extinc- 
tion ” The Indian School of Painting “is 
a national movement, the fair flower of an 
indigenous growth which excites the inter- 
est and sympathy of Government, but which 
would most assuredly wither into decay, 
were we to endeavour to bring it under 
Government control ” In this passage we 
have the recognition of the fact that genuine 
national movements do not thrive under 
State contiol 

Regarding Indian art in particular the 
following extract will be read with 
interest — 

“We have the practical cessation of Indian 
artistic activity at the time of low national 
vitality when the impact of Western civilisation 
carried e\ erythmg before it Then we have the 
giadual awakening ot the sleeping Indian spirit 
— the feeling of unrest which first pondered upon, 
and then challenged the teaching given in the 
schools of Art established by Western agency on 
Western lines How strong were the fetters of 
the Western tradition is shown by the paintings 
of the late Raja Ravi Varma who sought to give 
expression to Indian ideals, but could not free 
himself of the European style which he had 
imbibed Then came the heralds of a real 
renaissance when Messis Abanindra and 
Gaganendra Nath Tagoie, inspired by an instinct 
which insisted upon asserting itself, broke away 
from the Western tradition and gave birth to the 
modern school of Indian painting ” 

Loid Roiialdshay proceeds to explain 
why he takes this deep peisonal interest 
in the school of Bengali painting “Apart 
from the particular merits of the painting 
itself, I see m it a perfectly legitimate field 
where the unrest of spirit from which India 
has been and still is suffering may leaven 
soil with wholly commendable results ” 
Then his Loidship goes on to express his 

14 


piofound sympathy with the unrest, due 
to the struggle of the Indian ideal against 
extinction, and says that though he has 
been obliged sternly to condemn many of 
its more regrettable manifestations, not all 
foims of Indian self-assertion aie repugnant 
to him “Throughout the whole wide 
sphere of art I am in profound sympathy 
with the spirit of Indian unrest As a 
lesult of it I look forward to seemgthe 
peculiar genius of the Indian people findmg 
renewed expression in an artistic language 
of its own ” 

It IS thus quite clear that art is a form 
of Indian self-assertion which is not repug- 
nant to the Governor of the province But 
has His Excellency stopped to consider what 
IS the kind of soil necessary for true art to 
flourish ^ If he had, perhaps he would not 
be so ready to express his piofound sym- 
pathjq for it would have brought lum 
duectly into touch with other forms of Indian 
self-assertion which, we believe, he would 
be disposed to regard, from the point of 
view of an alien government, as more ques- 
tionable Rabindranath Tagore says in his 
essay, “What isArt?”(Personafitj,page 11) 
“Man has a fund of emotional energy which 
IS not all occupied with his self-preserva- 
tion This surplus seeks its outlet in the 
creation of Art, for man’s civilisation is 
built upon his surplus ” There is a Sanskrit 
saying to the effect that poverty is not a 
congenial soil for the gift of poetry to thrive 
in For, in a poor country, life for most 
men is a never-ending struggle to keep 
body and soul together, which leaves little 
suiplus energy for artistic creation The 
Tagores have genius, which is of course 
the essential thing, and genius knows no 
distmction of soil or clime, and may burst 
forth anywhere Nevertheless it is true that 
the appalling poverty all around us is apt 
to fieeze the genial current of the soul, and 
Lord Ronaldshay is not ignorant of “the 
economic pressure which drove large num- 
beis” of Indians to seek a purely literary 
education India has very little of surplus, 
both moi al aud material, m her civilisation. 
The joy of living has gone out of her , her 
fund ol emotional energy, owmg to the 
stiain and stress of the struggle for bare 
physical subsistence, is but poor A fuller, 
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nobler, and richer life, from which the 
carking care of securing the bare material 
needs for self-preservation has been elimina- 
ted, must be developed in large numbers of 
her sons and daughters before an efflores- 
cence of art can manifest itself The deve- 
lopment of ait IS therefore intimately 
connected with economic development 
And economic development depends entirely 
on economic fieedom, and the latter is 
impossible without political freedom But 
the Indian aspiration towards self-assei- 
tion in this direction is generally repugnant 
to the English buieaucrat The English- 
man’s sympathy for Indian art can extend 
only so far as it does not clash with the 
Indian’s natural desire for self-rule 

When we wrote of India, that "the joy 
of living has gone out of her”, we did not 
anticipate that our words would be uncon 
sciously echoed by a gieat English scholai 
from the far off British Isles But, after 
giving expression to our opinion, we found 
it lepoited in the newspapers that Sir 
Michael Sadler has said in a recent speech 
in England, “If I was to have one wish 
and only one wish with regard to Bengal, 
I might wish it should have more laughter 
Somehow oi other, it has a look of being 
sad and depressed ” “I don’t suppose that 
all through the ordinary Indian life there 
IS anything like as much laughter as you 
get in an English football match on a Satur- 
day afternoon and nothing at all like the 
merry laughter you hear in the North 
Italian towns ” The impression of sadness 
and depression which Bengal gives to the 
foreign observei is true of the rest of India 
also And this is not an impression pro- 
duced by the added destitution, squalor and 
misery caused by the very high prices of 
recent years and the ravages of influenza 
and other diseases Previous observers, 
too, were struck by the sadness of India 
By way of example we shall give the im- 
pression of only one of them Sir Frederick 
Treves, Bart , GCYO, CB, LED, 
Sergeant-surgeon to His late Majesty King 
Edward VIE and to His present Majesty 
King George Y, visited India nearly two 
decades ago He has given his impressions 
of India m one of his many books of travel 
for he has seen m^ny countries — called 


“The Other Side of the Lantern ” Here is 
what he says — 

“India leaves on the mind an impression of 
poorness and melancholy, even if in certain 
districts cultivation is luxifnant, and if, after 
the rams, the country is brilliant with blossoms 
which no meadow in England can produce ” 

“Sadder than the country aie the common 
people of it They are lean and weary-looLing, 
their clothing is scanty, they all seem poor, and 
‘toiling for leave to live ’ They talk little and 
laugh less Indeed, a smile, except on the face ot 
a child, IS uncommon They tramp along in the 
dust with little appaient object other than to 
tramp Whither they go. Heaven knows, for 
they look like men who have been wandering 
for a century Their meagre figures are found 
against the light of the dawn, and move against 
the great red sun as it sets in the west, and one 
wonders if they still tramp on through the 
night ” 

“They appear feeble and depressed, ’’ 

Government Grant to “Centre of 
Indian Culture ” 

We learn fiom Lord Ronaldshay’s 
address, on some poitions of which we 
have commented above, that His 
Excelleiicy’s Government have made a 
capital grant for the establishment of a 
“centre of Indian culture” under the 
auspices of the Indian Society of Oriental 
Art, and that his Government “arepiepaied 
to render assistance in the matter of 
current expenditure during the coming 
financial year ” His Excellency took care 
to “lay stress upon the fact that, with the 
provision of these grants, the part played 
by Government comes to an end The 
acceptance of the grants by the Society 
involves neither official inspection, inter- 
ference, nor control ” In spite of all this, 
however, we feel that it would have been 
better if the society had not been the 
recipient of any help from the State 
Inspection, interference and control theie 
will not be , but, as the Society must 
always feel under an ‘ obligation, theie 
may be conscious or unconscious defeience 
to the official or European view of 
what Indian culture is or means or 
ought to be or mean To that extent 
the society will be susceptible of or sensitive 
to official or European influence We are 
subjected to European official and non- 
official dominance, pressure and influence 
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in almost all spheres of life from so many 
directions that we could wish that the 
centre of Indian cultuie were located 
even in a hut, en^iiely free from any kind 
of non-Indian obligation and influence 
The smallest achievement of such a centre 
would have increased our self-confidence 
and made us respect ourselves to a 
greater extent than any possibly grander 
achievements of the State-aided centre 
Incidentally, we may be permitted to 
draw Mr Gaganendranath Tagore’s 
attention to the fact that the votaries, 
admirers and patrons of Indian Art and 
culture, both Indian and European, 
were asked to attend the salon at 
Government House in “Mess Dress ” We 
pi esume, as we do not know, that “Mess 
Dress” must be some kind of European 
diess Mr Gaganendranath Tagore’s 
blush may find a very delightful subject for 
a humorous cartoon in a gathering in 
European “Mess Dress” of the Indian 
votaiies, admirers and patrons of Indian 
Art and culture We hope His Excellency 
and humble folk like ourselves will be 
afforded, by the courtesy of Mr Tagore, 
an opportunity for a hearty laugh over 
such a cartoon 

The Ceded Districts of Berar 
It IS difiicult to get at the tiue historical 
facts 1 elating to the passing of the Beiars 
from the possession of the Nizam to that 
of the British Government What we said 
in our last issue was based to some extent 
on Mr Wilfrid Scawen Blunt’s account of 
Hyderabad affairs in his “India Under 
Rip on ” The account given in the Indian 
Year Book for 1919, edited by Sir Stanley 
Reed, conveys a different impression That 
book tells us that these districts of Berar 
had been administeied by the British 
Government on behalf of the Nizam since 
1853 , under the treaties of 1853 and 1860, 
they were assigned without limit of time 
to the British Government to provide for 
the mamtenance of the Hyderabad contin- 
gent, a body of troops kept by the British 
Government for the Nizam’s use, the 
surplus revenues, if any, being payable to 
the Nizam In course of time it had be- 
come apparent that the maintenance of 


the Hyderabad contingent on its old foot- 
ing, as a separate force, was inexpedient and 
unnecessary, and that similarly the admi- 
nistration of Berar as a separate unit was 
very costly, while from the point of view 
of the Nizam, the precarious and fluctuat- 
ing nature of the surplus was finanaally 
inconvenient The agreement of 1902 
reaffirmed the Nizam’s sovereignty ovei 
Berar, which instead of being indefinitely 
“assigned” to the Government of India, 
was leased in perpetuity for an annual 
rental of 25 lakhs , the rental is for the 
present charged with an annual debit to- 
wards the repayment of loans made by the 
Government of India The Government of 
India weie at the same time authorised to 
administer Berar in such manner as they 
might think desirable, and to redistribute, 
reduce, re-organise, and control the 
Hyderabad contingent, due provision 
being made, as stipulated in the treaty of 
1853, foi the protection of His Exalted 
Highness’ dominions In accordance with 
this agreement the Contingent ceased in 
March 1903 to be a separate force and 
was reorganised and redistributed as an 
integral part of the Indian Army, and in 
October 1903 Berar was transferred to 
the administration of the Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Central Provinces That is 
what the Indian Yeai Book says 

Torrens {Empire in Asia, Irubner and 
Co , London, 1872) gives quite a different 
history The account which follows is culled 
from his book The quotations are within 
inverted commas, the rest is in naiiative 
form The policy of persuading the Indian 
States to maintain within their confines 
bodies of British, troops (then known as 
the subsidiary forces, but since Lord 
Dalhousie’s time as the Imperial Service 
Troops) and of obtaining concessions 
of territoiy in lieu of money for their pay- 
ment, was first consistently adopted by 
Lord Wellesley “The permanent appro- 
priation of revenue for the maintenance of 
the subsidiary force was calculated mainly 
with reference to the inability of the state 
to bear it ” The cost of maintenance 
invariably fell into arreai, “as was antici- 
pated”, and the balance had to be cleared 
off from time to time by new concessions 
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of territory “It was the glove of mail 
courteously but undisguisedly laid on the 
shoulder of native rule, with an irresistible 
but patronising an, felt to be a little heavy 
and a little hard at first, but soon destined 
to become habitual ” “The undermining 
of native authority had indeed been pitiless- 
ly continued under all ciicumstances by 
the never-failing means of an exhorbitant 
subsidiary force ” Berar was one among 
the various provinces annexed by Loid 
Dalhousie “The year 1854 saw two more 
valuable provinces absorbed through other 
means The subsidiary force kept up at 
the expense of the Nizam had long been ex- 
cessive, measured by its nominal use or his 
ability of paying for it Loid Dalhousie 
admitted that it was too large, and sugges- 
ted that the staff, at all e\ents, ought to 
be reduced But £750,000 were due as 
arrears The Viceroy, therefore, caused 
it to be intimated that he would accept 
the fertile cotton districts of Beiai, the 
Raichur doab lying between the livers 
Knstna and Tumbudra, together with 
other lands, in payment of the debt and as 
security for future charges for the contin- 
gent When the draft treaty was presented 
the Nizam expostulated, asking whether 
an alliance which had lasted unbroken for 
sixty years ought to have an ending like 
this He did not w ant the subsidiary force, 
the Viceroy might withdraw it if he pleased , 
or he might cut down its supernumeiary 
strength and extravagant allowances, 
which were merely maintained as ways of 
patronage by the Governor-General, and 
not for any benefit to him But to ask him 
to part with a third of his dominions was 
to humble him in the eyes of his people, 
and to abase him in his own esteem He 
had not deserved treatment so heartless, 
and he could not be expected to submit to 
it But he was expected, and he did sub- 
mit and soon afterwards he died ” 
[Chap XXYI] 

“Lord Dalhousie put forth the cotton- 
growing qualities of the Berar country as 
one of the many arguments which he 
adduced m favour of the annexation of 
the territory,”— Kaye and Malleson’s Sepoy 
Mutiny, Yol 1 

How Lord Curzon obtained his perpetual 


lease was told in our last issue in the 
words ofW S Blunt 

The Encyclopaedia Biitanmca (11th 
edition) does not cany the history of Beiai 
further than the year lf?60, and, as to the 
results, says “Under Biitishcontiol Beiai 

rapidly lecovered its prosperity ” In the 
absence of other evidence from difteient 
souices before us, we will neither accept 
nor reject this statement But in justice to 
the Nizam’s government we must quote 
some sentences fiom W S Blunt’s iiidia 
Under Ripon “I was ceitamly stiuck in 
passing from the Biitish Deccan below 
Raichore into the Nizam’s Deccan viith 
ceitain signs of better condition in the lat- 
tei Most of the Nizam’s villages contain 
something in the shape of a stone house 
belonging to the headman The flock of 
goats alone found in the Madias Presidency, 
are replaced by flocks of sheep , and one 
sees here and theie a faimei supci intending 
his laborers on hoiseback, a sight the 
British Deccan never show s In the few 
villages of the Nizam which I enteicd I 
found at least this advantage over the 
others that theie was no debt, while I 
was assuied that the mortality duiing the 
great Deccan famine was far less sevcie 
in the Nizam’s than in Hei Majestj ’s tcrii- 
tory ” “On the whole the agricultural 
condition ofthe Hyderabad territory seemed 
to me little, a very little, bettei than that 
of its neighbour, the Madias Deccan, and 
I believe it is a fact that it is atti acting 
immigrants from across the bolder ” “It 
IS worth repeating that the only villages I 
found free fi om debt in India weie m the 
Nizam’s territory ” “With legaid to the 
town population, I found the iew^ indepen- 
dent native capitals which I visited exhibi- 
tmg signs of well-being in the inhabitants, 
absent m places of the same calibre undei 
British rule ” “ The laces ol the inhabitants 
everywhere in Noi them India are those of 
men conscious of a presence hostile to them, 
as in a conquered city In the capitals ol the 
Native States, on the contiarjq theie is 
nothmg of all this, and the change in the 
aspect of the natives, as one passes from 
British to native rule, is most noticeable 
The Hyderabadis especially have a well- 
fed look not commonly found in the inland 
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towns, and are quite the best dressed 
townsmen of India There is a bustle and 
cheerfulness about this city, and a fearless 
attitude in the crowd, which is a relief to 
the traveller after the submissive silence of 
the Biitish populations ” 

When the Beiars weie permanently 
transferred to British rule, “self-determina- 
tion,” either as an ideal or as were cant, 
had not been heard of The people of a 
country are not slaves attached to an 
estate, to be transferred to a purchaser 
along with the estate But in the world’s 
history they have been hitherto treated as 
such So when the Beiars were leased out, 
the people weie not asked whether they 
liked the tiansfer or not If they had civic 
freedom under the Nizam, probably they 
would have made some noise But a 
plebiscite would not have succeeded then 
in ascertaining the real views of the majoi- 
ity, nor can it be successful now , as both 
Indian rule and British lule in India as 
they are have ample means at their com- 
mand of vitiating the results 

As at the time of the tiansfer to British 
rule Berar public opinion was not consult- 
ed, it would not be just to the Nizam now, 
in deciding the question of re-tiansfer, to 
demand that Beiar public opinion should 
be the determining factoi, — particularly as 
a collect plebiscite is out of the question 
All that can be and should be insisted upon 
IS that in the event of a re-transfei of Beiar 
to the Nizam, the present civic and political 
rights, economic advantages, and educa- 
tional facilities of the people must be 
fully safeguarded by treaty In the mean- 
time righteousness, statesmanship and 
policy alike require that the Government 
of His Exalted Highness should, as expedi- 
tiously as possible, make the condition 
of his people, politically, economically and 
educationally, decidedly better than that 
of Indians under Biitish rule And that 
can be easily done by His Exalted Highness 
deciding at once to be and act as a strictly 
constitutional ruler, giving to his people 
a liberal constitution 

The Dawn of a New Era 

In an essay on the French Revolution 
of 1789 in the Mhamng' oijHistorj?- (Mac- 


millan, 1911) Frederic Harrison summa- 
rises some of its principal features Tf in 
its outer manifestation it was a chaotic 
revolution, in its inner spirit it was an 
organic evolution ’ This, perhaps, may be 
said of all social and political upheavals 
which we call revolutions, for if we could 
only see deep enough into the causes of 
things, we should find that not even the 
most violent social or political explosion is 
an isolated event, the work of a day or a 
year, or the result of sudden and immediate 
causes, but that every such cataclysmic 
outburst can be traced to causes which 
have been silently gathering force and 
volume through years and in some cases, 
go back, in their origin, to remoter times 
The Russian revolution which, like a 
tremendous earthquake, is throwing the 
social and political order of Russia upside 
down and consolidating, recreating and 
reshaping the Eastern half of Europe, 
found in the late war the occasion for a 
general break-up, but nobody could say 
that it was not already in progress, 
though not so obtrusively, before the 
final stage had been reached during the 
last few years The French Revolution, 
according to the Great Positivist writer, 
was constructive even more than destruc- 
tive and was far less the final crash of an 
effete system than the new birth of the 
irresistible germs of a new system It was 
an intellectual and religious, a moral, social, 
and economic movement — a movement of 
the human race towards a completer 
humanity, the full fruition of which is not 
yet The basic conception of the Revolu- 
tion is “Government by capacity, not by 
hereditary title, with the welfare of the 
whole people as its end, and the consent 
of the Governed as its sole legitimate title ” 
It was a conception not of local, but of 
world-wide application, and it is still doing 
its work in Russia, China, India and 
elsewhere The ideas on which the great 
Revolution turned concerned “the trans- 
formation of afeudal, hereditary, privileged, 
authoritative society, based on antique 
tight, into a republican, industrial, 
equalised, humanised, society based on a 
scientific view of the Common Weal ” The 
paragraph quoted at the end of this Note, 
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sums tip the totality of ideas which the 
Revolution stood for, and the influences set 
in motion by it which mark it as the dawn 
rf a new era in human civilisation To 
thoughtful men, the new age ushered in 
by the late war with its theory of self- 
determmation may furnish a study in com- 
lanson and contrast, and to some, too hope- 
ul Moderates among us, the Government 
jf India Act may, longo intervallo, appear 
to be, in the political sphere, the dawn of 
such a new era as that which broke forth 
m France in 1789 In the social sphere, 
where the influence of the Act does not 
penetrate except indirectly in the partial 
democratization of the franchise, the 
remarks of Frederic Harrison in that 
paragraph should give us serious food for 
reflection It will not do for us merely to 
play to the gallery by sneering at either the 
‘Moderates” or the “Extremists ” Among 
the ranks of both, in varying proportions 
in different places, we find men who are wise 
enough to appieciate the great need for 
social reform if political reform is to make 
much progress And we should remember 
that with us social reform must not 
concern itself only with such comparatively 
easy matters (from the point of view of 
moral couiage and facing unpopularity) as 
the housing of the poor, the shortening of 
the hours of labour, the throwing open of 
places of innocent amusement on Sundays, 
and the like In India, it has to concern 
itself with much more vital and fundamen- 
tal problems which have been long solved 
m the advanced countries of the West Our 
hoary traditions, our hidebound customs, 
our rooted superstitions, our slavish and 
blmd submission to religious authority, 
our immemorial social usages, make the 
task a tremendously up-hill one The 
whole outlook, the entire spirit, must be 
transformed in order to bring social life 
in conformity with our political aspira- 
tions These are the thoughts which flash 
across our mind as we read the follow- 
ing passage 

“The year 1789, more definitely than any 
other date marks any other transition, marks 
the close of a society which had existed for some 
thousands of years as a consistent whole, a 
society more or less based upon political force* 


intensely imbued with the spirit of hei editary 
right, bound up with ideas of theological 
sanction, sustained by ascheme of supramundane 
authority , a society based upon caste, on class, 
on local distinctions and personal privilege, 
rooted in inequality, political, social, material and 
moral , a society of which the hope of salvation 
was the maintenance of the status quo, and of 
which the Ten Commandments were Pnvilege 
And the same year, 1789, saw the official 
installation of a society which was essentially 
based on peace, the creed of which was 
industiy, equality, progress, a society where 
change was the evidence of life, the end of which 
was social welfare, and the means social 
co-operation and human equity Union, 
communion, equality, equity, merit, labour, 
justice, consolidation, fraternity, — such were the 
devices and symbols of the new era. It is 
therefore with justice that modern Europe 
regards the date 1789 as a date that marks 
a greater evolution in human history than, 
peihaps, any other single date that could be 
named between the leign of the first Pharaoh 
and the reign of Victoria ” 

Labour and Educated Young Men. 

“A Japanese Fuend of India” wiites — 

“It IS certainly a matter of gieat satis- 
faction to the other Asiatic nations that 
the Indians have at length awakened 
They have thrown away the lethargy of 
centuries and are now actively engaged in 
promoting their welfare and development 
Of course, matters political should engage 
their first attention, but at the same time 
to give a motive force to the political 
matters certain other things are also 
essentially necessary Militaiy stiength 
being one of them is, no doubt, of fiist 
importance But, as recent events in 
England, America and someothei countries, 
have amply demonstrated, the organisa- 
tion of labour is of very gieat importance 
also In the case of India, not only 
industrial labour oiganisations but agri- 
cultural labour organisations also should 
be established m every city, town, 
village and hamlet Now, there are many 
educated young Indians who are spend- 
mg the best part of their life for a mere 
pittance in a Government office or com- 
mercial firm Let them take to labour. 
Let them work as common labourers in 
Mills and Factories Let them take to 
the jobs of railway porters, carriage and 
cart drivers, tramway conductors and 
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dnveis, farm labourers, etc They can 
thus, while earning their own livelihood, 
organise the uneducated and half-educated 
people there Unless they be one of the 
labourers— one of their own pals, the 
latter won’t place implicit trust in them 
Consequently an educated Indian riding 
in automobile with eyeglasses on, being 
outside the circle of the pals of the labour- 
ers, can never succeed in establishing a 
real labour organisation Every reader 
of newspapers knows how strong are the 
Labour Organisations of England and 
America, who can at their pleasure influ- 
ence the Government in any way they like 
Besides, the educated young labourers can 
be a source of real education to the illiter- 
ate labouters, for the former being regular 
readers of newspapers can keep the latter 
informed of all the important events of 
the world ” 

There is much truth in what the Japanese 
gentleman has written 

Queer Comparative Boasting 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer more than once 
belauded the Panjabis and belittled other 
Indians,— and perhaps he exacted the price 
of his praises in the form of what the 
Panjab had to undergo before and after 
the proclamation of martial law in that 
province Some Panjabis, too, have been 
in the habit of boasting of their achieve- 
ments and looking down upon other Indians 
For instance, in course of the debate on 
Mr K K Chanda’s resolution re re- 
moval of the Panjab Government from 
Simla, Major Malik Sir Umar Hay at Khan 
said 

“Our Province lias given the chance to many 
speakers from other parts of India to be able 
to say that ‘we have made sacrifices and we 
have shed our blood for the Empire’ though they 
have not got much connection with the soldiers 
of martial classes which have borne the brunt 
of the struggle, and they should not be so 
unthankful as to ask us to leave our home in 
return 

With reference to this sentence, Rao 
Bahadur B N Sarma observed — 

“Sir, may I say one word with regard to the 
constant introduction mto this Council of the 
quality of the Punjab citizens and the quality 
of the rest of the citizens of India ? We are all 
proud of the bravery of the martial races 


inhabiting the Punjab We feel that we are one 
with them, and we hope that that feeling is 
reciprocated by the Punjabis, although it does 
not seem to find any acceptance at the hands 
of my Hon’ble colleague, the Hon’ble Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan I make bold to say that we from 
othei Provinces of India have conquered the 
Punjab and have established British sovereignty 
m India, and there are as brave men, as bold 
men, as courageous men, as strong men physi- 
cally in the rest of India as can be boasted of 
by the Punjab And, Sir, I hope, therefore, that 
these pretensions will not be very often made, 
because they are hardly in good taste, let alone 
being provocative 

This proved too much for Sir Zulfikar 
All Khan of the Panjab, who said — 

“My friend the Hon’ble Mr Sarma said that 
when the Punjab was conquered it was conquer- 
ed by people from other provinces I think 
he ought to study histoiy a little more and 
know the facts more clearly The facts are 
these, that the Punjab was conquered by its own 
people ” 

The Hon’ble Sir William Vincent — “May I 
rise to a point of order ’ I submit we are stray- 
ing very far from the subject-matter of this 
Resolution ” 

The Vice-President —“I hope the Hon’ble 
Member will come back from history to practi- 
cal Politics ” 

The Hon’ble Sir Zulfikar Ah Khan —“Well, 
Sir, I am only replying to the arguments alluded 
to by the previous speakers, and if I am aUowed 
to reply to them I will proceed further ” 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur B N Sarma — 
“I agree that the Pudjab was conquered by the 
Punjabis helping the others ’’ 

The Vice President —“We will leave the 
question at that ” 

Free citizens of independent countries 
cannot perhaps imagine that theie may be 
a country of which some prominent inhabi- 
tants can indulge in comparative boasting 
as to who among themselves had done 
most to deprive their Motherland of her 
independence , but “there are more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamt of 
in” the political psychology of free-bom 
men in independent countries 

The extracts in this Note are taken 
from the Gazette of India, dated September 
27, 1919 

Evidence before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee. 

In a previous issue we dwelt on the 
undignified bickeiings in our party papers 
regarding the part played by the Indian 
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witnesses before the Joint Parliamentaiy 
Committee on the Government of India Bill 
which has since become law In course of 
the mutual bickerings, which have been 
the order of the day, it was said that Mr 
Y J Patel had spoilt India’s case, &c 
We have no desire to take part m these un- 
becoming and useless squabbles , Mi St 
Nihal Singh’s four articles in our present 
issue will tell the reader at a glance what 
the different deputations and witnesses 
stood up for, and also give the public some 
idea of the reasons why we hai e not got a 
better Reform Act than we have Only, 
in justice to Mi Patel we wish to add, 
that, Mr St Nihal Singh, who is neither 
“extremist” nor “moderate”, does not say 
that Ml Patel spoilt India’s case , that 
Ml Ben Spoor, M P , who was a member 
of the Joint Committee, writes in his 
forewoid to the reprint of the demands of 
the Indian National Congress 

Mr Patel, general secretary to the Congress, 
an elected member for Bombay on the Viceregal 
Legislative Council, and foi many years a 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council, was 
selected by the Congress Deputation as their 
chief spokesman The choice was fully justified 
His tone was neither apologetic nor subservient 
Independence and stiaightlorwardness marked 
his attitude throughout 

A severe cross-examination on all the above- 
named pomts did not in the least shake Mr 
Patel’s evidence On the contrary it offered him 
opportunities for further emphasising his argu- 
ment, and of these he took full advantage 

and that, what is moie, Mr Pnthwis 
Chandra Ray, a prominent member of the 
“moderate” deputation and joint editor 
of the Bengalee, interviewed by a representa- 
tive of the Associated Press, had the fairness 
and generosity to say, 

Speakmg of evidence tendered before the Joint 
Committee Mr Roy paid a tribute to the value 
of the evidence of Mr S N Banerjea and added 
that Mr V J Patel of the Congress Deputation 
also made some impression on the committee be- 
cause he rubbed the thing the other way about, 
and when Mr Patel msisted that Mr Montagu’s 
Bill was a small little thing Loid Selboume 
realised that the Montagu Scheme was a ‘via- 
media’ between the extremes of the Congress and 
the Civil Service Therefore Mr Roy thought 
that Mr Patel, instead of spoiling India’s case 
m any way, as he was represented to have done, 
had generally helped in getting the scheme 
through He certainly spoke courageously and 
to his conviction 


We tbmk we ought all to ignoie paity 
distinctions and recognise the good woik 
done by all those deputations which tiled 
to obtain political freedom foi India And 
now that the Bill has become law, it is only 
by trying to take the fullest advantage of 
it that it can be convincingly proved that 
Indians require to have fai gieater political 
power in order that the greatest possible 
good to India may be done 

Life’s “Stagnation and Plow ” 

Hide-bound by old age and use and 
wont, the old man in the frontispiece to 
our present issue lepresents life’s stagna- 
tion He cannot change and advance with 
the times, he is a mere inert looker -on On 
the other hand, the giil in the pictuic 
stands for life’s flow She can move for- 
ward with the current 

Sir Sankaran Nair’s Appointment 
to the India Council 

Sir Sankaian Nair’s appointment to the 
India Council is in every way to be wel- 
comed He IS a well-informed, patriotic 
and feailess Indian He has very lecent 
ofiicial experience He possesses states- 
manship of a high order 

The Indian National Congress 
at Amritsar 

Swami Shraddhananda, Mr Giidharilal 
(General Secretary) and the othei active 
members of the Reception Committee have 
had to contend with great difflculties in 
making adequate preparations for the S-ith 
session of the Indian National Congress 
held at Amritsar The fiist difficulty was 
the absence of most of the Panjab leaders, 
who weie in jail, and the seeming impossi- 
bility of rousing the drooping spirits of the 
people When the preparations were nearing 
completion, ram fell in heavy showets for 
several days, making it imperative to 
postpone the opening of the session foi a 
day But the enthusiasm, self-sacrifice and 
working capacity of those who had under- 
taken the self-imposed task, overcame all 
difficulties, and the people of Amiitsar and 
of the Panjab generally have had the satis- 
faction to know that the Amntsai session 
of the Congress has had by far the largest 
number of delegates of the 34; sessions so 
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Mr Girdharilal 

General Secretary to the Reception Committee, 
34-th Indian National Congress, Amritsar 

far held In the present issue, we are un- 
able to notice the proceedings of the Con- 
gress, as it was only on the 28th of 
December last that we first saw the great- 
er portion of the presidential address in 
the Bengalee and there was little time 
left for getting the last pages printed 

Intended Deportation of Some 
Indians from America 

In f ormation reached India some weeks 
ago that legal pi oceedings were in progress 
in the USA for the deportation of some 
Indian workers for India’s independence 
who had been imprisoned during the war 
on certain political charges Hundreds of 
public bodies in that country are said to 
have protested against the intended 
deportations on the ground that they 
would violate the light of asylum, which 
revolutionaries and political refugees of 
various European nationalities have all 
along enjoyed in the USA, the British 
Isles, &c Samuel Gompers, president 

15 


of the American Federation of Labor, 
was to have interviewed President 
Woodrow Wilson, as soon as possible, 
and present Mr Wilson with a brief, 
prepared by the Friends of Freedom for 
India, protesting against the deportations 
This action was the result of a thorough 
investigation of the merits of the fight 
against the deportations, made by the 
Executive Council of the A F of L at the 
request of the recent Atlantic City Conven- 
tion News has since been received that 
Attorney General Palmer has ordered to 
withdraw the charges against Miss A^es 
Smedley, Sailendranath Ghose, Taraknath 
Das, and Bhagwan Singh, who were 
arrested and indicted in March, 1918, for 
an alleged violation of the Espionage Act 

British Opinion on Panjab 
Atrocities 

So far as the opinions of the British 
press have been cabled out to India, they 
are with the exception of that of the 
Morning Post, more or less condemnatory 
of what British military officers and other 
government servants did during last year’s 
disturbances in the Panjab It is reported 
that the British people have been shocked 
and are indignant That is natural and 
satisfactory so far as it goes and the fact 
does them credit, as its opposite would have 
been unnatural and disgraceful But the 
real question is, will they be able to bring 
about the punishment of even one mad 
man or fool or brute who perpetrated 
unheard of atiocities in the Panjab or 
of those under whose orders or authority 
they acted ^ Will fhey be able to bring to 
book those who are responsible for keeping 
them in ignorance for such a long period ^ 
Will they be able to prevent the possibility 
of such wanton cruelties in the future ? 
If they be, well and good , if not, the 
reported indignation of the British people 
cannot afibrd the least satisfaction or 
consolation to the people of India The 
responsibility of the British Parliament for 
the welfare of India has never been arCahty 
and the British people have all along been 
culpably negligent of their duty to India 
Nothing but power in the hands of the 
Indians,— power over the police, over legist 
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lation and over the admimsti ation of laws, 
and powei ovei the imhtai^/ — can be an 
adequate safeguard against oppiession 

Mr. Montagu on the Panjab 
Tragedies 

How little of a reality the stay-at-home 
Britisher’s responsibility for the good of 
India IS, has been amply demonstrated by 
the fact that not only the British public, 
not only the membeis of Parliament, but 
eyen the person who is the chief agent of 
Parliament in respect of the afifaiis of India, 
namely, the Secretary of State for India, 
could remain or could be kept ignorant of 
such grave happenings as those of the 
Panjab for eight months And now that 
the facts admitted by the authors of those 
cruelties have reached England, how 
does Mr Montagu speak about them ^ 
At the Savoy Hotel in London, where he 
was entertained by Indians, 

Referring to the Punjab situation Mr 
Montagu pointed out that the not had loosed 
the retahatory machinery which ought to be a 
wammg to those who whatsover the provoca- 
tion transgress the law and endanger order 
He mvited the young Indians present to imagine 
themselves as a General whose duty it was 
to restore and preserve order, with no time for 
consultation or discussion and upon whom the 
safety of Indians and Europeans depended Mr 
Montagu pleaded that they should await facts 
after which it would be the Government’s duty 
to do two things firstly, to fulfil the proud task 
of giving His Majesty’s officers all support to 
which they were entitled and, secondly, to vindi- 
cate m the world’s eyes the justice and honour 
of British rule 

It would not have been propei for Mr 
Montagu to condemn the British officers, 
for the verdict of the Hunter Committee 
has still to come , but, foi the same reason, 
he ought not also to have taken it for 
granted that all those who have suffered, 
including children of 5, 6 or 7, had 
transgressed the law and endangered 
order As to how his imaginary Indian 
general would have acted in the 
circumstances of the Punjab, does Mr 
Montagu think that that person, to use 
the summary given by the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, would have fired on a peaceful 
meeting without warmng and would have 
even continued to fire on those who were 
runumg away and m fact were prostrate on 


the ground and would ha\ e done this till 
his ammunition i an shoi t ^ W ould an 
Indian General again have publicly flogged 
his countrymen after stiipying them naked, 
in the presence of prostitutes and similar 
other estimable persons ^ Would he have 
bombed and machine-gunned ciouds, big 
or small, from aeioplanes without caiing 
to enquiie what they weie doing ^ Would 
he also have thrown bombs on hostels of 
colleges “where a laige number of boys 
live”^ Would he have made a public 
street sacred and have Indians ciawl on all 
fours on it ^ Would he have compelled 
his countrymen to show respect to him 
by rubbing then nose on the ground ^ 
Would the young Indian general have 
caused boys of 5, 6 and 7 years of age and 
above to go on parade, morning and 
evenings to salute the British flag, not 
thinking that it was a hardship, and not 
relenting even if he saw some of them faint 
away ^ Would he also have made students 
of colleges walk 16 or 17 miles a day' m the 
hottest part of the year and fined the 
Principals of colleges to make them feel 
“the might of martial law” ^ Would he 
have freely resorted to whipping in public, 
considering it “the kindliest of punish- 
ments” ^ Would he have had people 
whipped and punished otherwise for 
failing to salute military officeis, on the 
ground that “India is a land of salaams 
and Indians know or should know that 
it was their duty to salaam Would 
he have killed hundreds of his countiymen 
for the meie foolish notion that if he did 
not do so, they would come back and 
laugh at him ^ 

Mr Montagu pleaded that Indians m 
England should await facts Aie not the 
admissions of Bntish officeis facts ’ But, 
if further facts were needed, should he 
not himself also have awaited fullci 
information before he spoke lightheartedly 
of his “proud task” ^ 

British. Military Ofideers Before 
the Hunter Committee 

Most of the Bntish military officers who 
have appeared before the Hunter Com- 
mittee to give evidence have distinguished 
themselves by their callousness to human 
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stififering (probably they do not think 
Indians are human beings ), and their studied 
discourtesy, to ttfe a mild woid, to the two 
Indian members of the Committee, without 
such an attitude being deprecated by Lord 
Hunter On the contrary, he sometimes 
pleaded with his Indian colleagues not to 
proceed with their cross-examination It 
was not expected that his conduct of the 
proceedings of the Committee would be of 
this character Perhaps he is weak-minded, 
perhaps he has caught the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucratic taint , — it does not much 
matter what the cause is, but the result is 
regrettable The military witnesses need not 
have appeared, or Government need not 
have deputed them to appear before the 
Committee to give evidence if they did not 
care to answei questions put to them by 
the Indian members The behaviour of 
these witnesses reflects discredit not only on 
themselves but on Government, too In 
spite of the insulting behaviour of these 
men, Pandit Jagat Naram and Sir 
Chimanlal Setalvad have done their duty 
with great zeal, ability and industry 

The Royal Proclamation 

The Proclamation issued by His Imperial 
Majesty George Y, apart from its historical 
significance, is a document of great impor- 
tance, not because of any direct fruit that 
it may bear but because of the piomise 
that it holds out, the hope that it may 
inspire and the leverage and opportunity 
and occasion that it would continue to 
afford for years to come for the constitu- 
tional struggle of the Indian people to 
reach their political goal A Royal Pro- 
clamation, in a constitutional or limited 
monarchy like that which exists in the 
British Empire, is not and cannot be ex- 
pected to be as directly and speedily useful 
and effective in advancing the people of 
India along the road of attainment of 
popular rights and libeities as an Act of 
Parliament or an Act of the Indian 
Legislature We have had the “Queen’s 
Proclamation” for more than sixty years 
It has, no doubt, been of the same use to 
us as the recent proclamation may be 
expected to be of, as indicated above But 
that it has not been directly fruitful. 


effective, or useful, is known to all Indians 
Attempts have even been made in high 
quaiters to explam it away by pettifogging 
arguments It promised equality in the eye 
of the law and equal treatment to all Her 
Majesty’s subjects irrespective of race or 
creed But the servants of the Crown and 
some of the laws made by them have not 
hitherto given full efiect to that promise 
In proving a statement like the above, we 
need not depend on any facts or inferences 
about which opinions may differ Whoever 
leads paiagraphs 16, 314 and 315 of the 
Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms 
signed by Mr E S Montagu, Secretary 
of State for India, and Lord Chelmsford, 
Yiceroy and Goveinor-Geneial of India, 
will at once find that it is an admitted 
fact that the Queen’s Proclamation has 
not by itself been able to do away with 
lacial discrimination, but that official and 
non-official endeavours have been necessary 
foi even the partial achievement of that 
object Let us quote only one sentence 
from paragraph 315 “First, we would 
remove from the regulations the few 
remaining distinctions that are based on 
race, and would make appointments to 
all branches of the public seivice without 
racial discrimmation ” We have ere now 
tried to show thatthe remaining distinctions 
based on 1 ace are not few, and that the 
proposals in the MontagU-Chelmsford 
Report would not lead to appointments 
to all branches of the public service with- 
out racial discrimination But for our 
present purpose, the admission made in 
the Report is quite sufficient, as it shows 
that the Queen’s Proclamation has not by 
itself proved quite effective So, while 
welcoming the present proclamation as an 
expiession of His Majesty’s intentions and 
an exhortation to his officers and the 
people of India, we need not dream that it 
will of itself bnng on the millenium any 
more than the Queen’s Pioclamation has 
done 

The new Government of India Act which 
received the royal assent a few days ago, 
nowhere says, definitely or indefinitely, 
that there shall ever be full lepresentative 
government in India The King, hov?ever, 
understands that “The Act which has now 
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become law points the way to full re- 
presentative government hereafter ” That 
IS a gain, if we are determined to hare it 
so, and only if we are so determined For 
the Proclamation does not absolutely and 
definitely promise that there shall be 
full representative government hereafter 
What it says is. 

If, as I confidently hope, the policy which 
this Act inaugurates should achieve its purpose, 
the results will be momentous m the story of 
human progress and it is timely and fitting that 
I should invite you to-day to consider the past 
and to join me in my hopes of the future 

England is now in reality a republic, 
though a crowned republic, and there are 
now large numbers of Enghshmen who 
would be glad to see their country a 
republic both in name and in reality And 
British monarchists are such because of 
what they consider to be the practical ad- 
vantages and utility of the Kingship as an 
institution Of the old world loyalty in 
the personal sense there is not much to be 
found at present in the British Isles In 
India It IS otherwise There is enough and 
to spare of such loyalty of a genuine 
character left here, and it is to the advan- 
tage of British Kings and Queens to foster 
and utilise it Hence one need not question 
the genuineness of the declaration in the 
Proclamation that “Ever since the welfare 
of India was confided to us, it has been 
held as a sacred trust by our Royal House 
and Erne It is not a valid objection to say 

that in spite of the Royal House and Line 
cherishing such sentiments of devotion, 
deplorably poor, sorely disease- 
nddenand enveloped in the darkness of 
Ignorance , for m a constitutional 
monarchy like that of the British Empire, 
just as “the Kmg can do no wrong” so can 
he not directly do any good to his subjects 
as head of the State, though he can do 
good in a personal capacity like any 
other human being 

But when, after giving expression to 
the sentiments of affection and devotion 
by which I and my predecessors have been 
animated, which ought to be consideied 

proceeds to declare 
Parliament and the people 
of this Realm and my officers in India have 


been equally zealous for the moral and 
mateiial advancement of India,” we must 
say that His Majesty has not been i ightly 
advised by his mmisteis and coiicctly 
informed by his informants The Indian 
Budget Debate in the House of Commons 
has ever been the signal foi a stampede fot 
the vast majority of its membeis, the peo- 
ple of the British Isles aie woftillj’- ignorant 
of and indiffeieut to Indian affairs, British 
newspapers experience a falhn then circula- 
tion if they write fiequently on Indian 
affairs, and the vital, educational and 
economic statistics of India, and the official 
belief in the existence of widespicad sedition 
and unrest in India bear witness to the 
want of zeal of the servants of the King 
in Indiaf or the moral and material ad- 
vancement of the countiy Neieithe- 
less we are glad to lead the following 
passage — 

We have endeavoured to gne to hei people 
the many blessings which Providence has bes- 
towed upon ourselves But then e is one gift w Inch 
yet remains and without which the piogicss 
of a country cannot be consummated the fight 
of her people to direct her aflaiis and safeguard 
her interests 

The right of India’s people to diiect hei 
affairs and safeguard her mteiests, which 
IS spoken of as a “gift” is m leality a le- 
storation , but perhaps w c must not 
criticise the royal way of speaking 

It is not to be disputed that '"‘‘The de- 
fence of India against foreign aggiessioii 
is a duty of Common Impel lal mteiest and 
pnde ” But, as hitherto Indians have 
served in the army of the Empiie al- 
most entirely m a suboidmate cajia- 
effiy and mainly with their bodiCsS, 
the people of India w^ould haie had 
no occasion for dissatisfaction if His 
Majesty s ministers had appnsed him ot 
the fact and advised him to thiow oiien 
careers in the army, at least to an appreci- 
able extent, to Indians who had both 
manly spirit” and “scope of mind ” It 
IS satisfactory to find that the Kmg recog- 
mses that “The control of her domestic 
concerns is a burden which India may 
legitimately aspire to taking upon her 

sentence of 

the third paragraph of the royal message 
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quoted below we, however, at once recog- 
nise the familiar voice of the minister who 
announced the policy of the British Govern- 
ment in relatiofi to India on August 
20, 1917 

The burden is too heavy to be borne in full 
until time and experience have brought the 
necessary strength , but opportunity will now 
be pven for experience to grow and for respon- 
sibility to increase with the capacity for fits 
fulfilment 

This sentence reminds us of the words 
^‘progressive realisation of responsible 
government in India,^’ “progress in this 
policy can be achieved only by succes- 
sive stages,’’ “the extent to which it is 
found that confidence could be reposed in 
their sense of responsibility,” &c , which 
are to be found in Mr Montagu’s 
announcement As that document has 
been repeatedly criticised, its abridged 
paraphrase need not be commented upon 
We can only legret that the King considers 
Indian subjects so ill prepared for self- 
government as not to be thought worthy 
of exercising greater powers than are given 
in the Act 

In truth the desire after political responsibili- 
ty has its source at the roots of the British 
connection with India It has sprung inevitably 
from the deeper and wider studies of human 
thought and history, which that connection 
has opened to the Indian people 

It can not be said that the origin of the 
Indian people’s desire after political respon- 
sibility has been quite incorrectly traced 
above , but while giving due credit to 
the British connection with India it may 
be said with truth that that desire is in- 
herent in the human soul The desire 
after political responsibility has manifest- 
ed itself in Persia and China, for example, 
without there being any such British con- 
nection with those countries as has existed 
in India 

We wholeheartedly support the noble 
exhortation and appeal contained in the 
following eloquent passage — 

The path will not be easy and in marching 
towards the goal there will be need of perse- 
verance and of mutual forbearance between all 
sections and races of my people m India I am 
confident that those high qualities will be 
forthcoming I rely on the new popular assem- 


blies to interpret wisely the wishes of those 
whom they represent and not to forget the 
interests of the masses who cannot yet be 
admitted to the franchise I rely on the leaders 
of the people, the Ministers of the future, to 
face responsibility and endure to sacrifice much 
for the common interest of the State, remember- 
ing that true patriotism transcends party 
and communal boundaries , and while retaining 
the confidence of the legislatures, to co-operate 
with my officers for the common good m sink- 
ing unessential differences and in maintaining 
the essential standards of a just and generous 
Government Equally do I rely on my oflficers 
to respect their new colleagues and to< work 
with them in harmony and kindliness , to assist 
the people and their representatives m an 
orderly advance towards free institutions , and 
to find in these new tasks a fresh opportunity 
to fulfil as in the past their highest purpose 
of faithful sei^ice to my people 

In the sixth paragraph, printed below. 
His Majesty has authorised the Viceroy to 
set free those political offenders whose 
release may be compatible with public 
safety 

YI It IS my earnest desire at this time 
that so far as possible any trace of bitterness 
between my people and those who are responsible 
for my Government should be obliterated Let 
those who in. their eagerness for political pro-^ 
gress have broken the law in the past respect it 
in future Let it become possible for those who 
are charged with the maintenance of peaceftil 
and orderly Government to forget extravagances 
they have had to curb A new era is opening Let 
it begin with a common determination among 
my people and my officers to work together 
for a common purpose I therefore direct my 
Viceroy to exercise in my name and on my 
behalf my Royal clemency to political offenders 
in the fullest measure which m his judgment is 
compatible with public safety, I desire him to 
extend it on this condition to persons who for 
offences against the State or under any special 
or emergency legislation are suffering from 
imprisonment or restrictions upon their liberty 
I trust that this leniency will be justified by 
the future conduct of those whom it bene- 
fits and that all my subjects will so demean 
themselves as to render it unnecessary tp enforce 
the laws for such offences hereafter 

We earnestly hope that His MajestyV 
humane and statesmanlike desire will, at 
least in some measure, he fulfilled Those 
who were really guilty (not in a merely 
technical sense) and who have been 
convinced of their guilt, ought to find it 
easy to wipe out all traces of bitterness 
from their heart But it is the firm belief 
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of the pubhe that many have been 
imprisoned or otheiwise deprived of 
freedom who were not in the least guilty 
To them imprisonment or restiictions on 
hberty must have been very galling, but 
far more galling must have been the insult 
of being treated as felons 

Bitterness can be obliterated from their 
heaits only by the vindication of their 
innocence and the censure or punishment of 
those who have done them wrong Some 
may be so noble-minded as to be satisfied 
if only their own character were vindicated 
It may or may not have been possible for 
the Kmg’s ministers to imagine that those 
who have been deprived of liberty were 
not all guilty, and that some are possibly 
innocent , but the warning, “I trust that 
this leniency will be justified by the future 
conduct of those whom it benefits,” will 
not have a soothing effect on those who 
are innocent Most painful is the 
condition of those whose relatives may 
have been unjustly executed Nothing can 
assuage their soi row and obliterate their 
bitterness Similar is the case of the 
innocent among those who were flogged, or 
maimed or disabled by bullets or bombs, 
made to crawl or otherwise humiliated and 
msulted Their countrymen, too, will 
never be able to forget these indignities 
and sufferings And clemency cannot 
sooth where justice alone was the remedy 
As the Hunter Committee have not yet 
submitted their report. His Majesty could 
not possibly pronounce any opinion on the 
conduct of his officers in the Panjab during 
the disturbances But as the enquiry is an 
enquiry into the conduct of both officers 
and the people, just as it cannot be taken 
for granted that the officers were to blame, 
so it ought not to have been assumed 
that all the people who have been punished 
or humiliated or insulted in the Panjab 
were offenders For this reason we could 
wish His Majesty’s mmisters had drafted 
this amnesty paragraph ill such a way 
as not to assume the guilt of every one 
punished for political reasons 

The establishment of a Chamber of 
Princes ought to have beneficial results 
In conclusion we pm with His Majesty 
in the prayer “to Almighty God that by 


His wisdom and under His guidance India 
may be led to gi eater piospenty and 
contentment and may gvow to the fulness 
of political freedom ” 

Injustice to Burma 

So long as Burma was bureaucratically 
governed along with the provinces of India 
undei the sameViceioy, hei dissimilarity 
to India was not discovered But it seems 
that that dissimilarity stands in the way 
not only of her having a shaie in the re- 
forms to be introduced in the Indian 
pi evinces, but also of hei having any refoi ms 
at all winch her people want This is a 
great injustice, a great wrong All pro- 
vinces of India aie not alike, nor are their 
mhabitants all of the same lace, speaking 
the same language, and in the same stage 
of political growth Outside India the 
Filipinos, the Chinese, the Japanese, and 
the Persians, among Asians, do not belong 
to the same race, do not speak the same 
language, and are not equally politically 
advanced Yet they have all got moie oi less 
democratic constitutions Why should not 
the Burmans then have the same sort of 
constitution as the Indians The main 
detajls of the constitution they want show 
that their demands aie similar to what 
the Indian provinces have got Here is 
their scheme in outline 

Governor Burma wants a Governor sent 
direct from England and members of Indian ser- 
vices should not be eligible for this post 

Executive CounciL The Executive Council 
should consist of one official (European) and 
two Burman Mmisters selected by the Gover- 
nor from among the elected members of the 
Legislative Council The Mmisters shall hold 
office so long as they retain the confidence of 
the Legislative Council 

Legislative Council Theie should be 100 
members of whom four-fifths should be elected 
and one-fifth nominated, 

Elected members should represent (1) pure 
urban areas, (2) rural areas and (3) specisl 
electorates, as follows — 

The President and Vice-Piesident of the Coun- 
cil should be elected by the Legislative Council 
from among its elected members 

Franchise In Burma We have a ready-made 
register m the form of Capitation and That- 
hameda assessment rolls and municipal fran- 
chise 

Women already enjoymumcipal franchise, and 
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we want to give them political franchise also 
Th^y are fit to enjoy it 

Functions Excepting (1) Foreign and Poli- 
tical, including Administration of the Shan 
States, Frontier Districts and Hill Tracts (2) 
Army and Marine (3) Police (4) Appointments 
and Discipline (5) Law and Justice (6) Ports 
(7) Land levenue (except Capitation and That- 
hameda), all subjects including the Budget 
should be transferred to popular control 

In literacy Burma is far ahead of the 
most literate Indian provinces, and can 
theiefore form a good electorate Burma 
pays more as taxes per head than any 
Indian province except Bombay, which 
pays only 8 annas per head more But in 
the payment of land revenue per head 
Burma stands at the top of all provinces 
of the Indian Empire, the amount per head 
paid by her being more than double that 
of Bombay, which occupies the next 
place Among the indigenous population 
of Burma there is no caste, women are free 
and more literate than in India, there is no 
sectarian rancour, there is more lehgious 
tolerance than in India, the indigenous 
population m the mam body of the province 
speak the same language, the social struc- 
ture IS more democratic than in India, and 
the people have a strong national feeling 
In ‘‘A Pleafor Burma’’ issued by the Burma 
Deputation in England, we find the follow- 
ing -- 

The Burmese, it is alleged, are in a different 
stage of apolitical deielopment ” How do they 
diffei ^ The same general laws apply as in 
India The Contract Act, Evidence Act, Penal 
Code, Ciimmal and Ciiil Procedure Codes, and 
practically all Indian laws hold m Burma 
exactly as else wlieie The revenue system is the 
same In all the essentials of government, the 
Indian Go\ernment has dealt with Burma on 
precise^ the same lines as the othei great Prov- 
inces Would it ha\e done this had there been 
any marked dififeience in culture or develop- 
ment ’ In culture and in - enlightenment the 
Burmese are fully equal to the Indians , in mate- 
iial wealth they are certainly superior, women 
too, occupy a higher and freei position than 
elsewhere in 4sia Divergence, where divergence 
exists, IS all in their fa\ our, not against them 

Sir Reginald Craddock, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, has remaiked 

^Tt can be confidently affirmed that Burma 
IS endowed with many ad\antages, notably 
in respect to those conditions which favour deve- 
lopment on democratic lines Thus, she is free 


from those religious dissensions which militate 
against the co-operation of men of different 
creeds Toleration of the scruples of others is 
a ruling tenet of her religion There is an entire 
absence of caste, and no marked cleavage of 
social distinction or occupation exists The 
man of humble birth in Burma has always been 
able to nse as high as his ability or his educa- 
tion might carry him Burma undoubt- 

edly offers a more promising field for self- 
government than does India at the present 
juncture 

Why not then give her self-government ^ 

Sir Rash Behan Ghose’s 
Fresh Donation 

Sir Rash Behan Ghose, who some yeats 
ago made a munificent donation of ten 
lakhs of rupees to the Calcutta University 
for its science college, has recently made a 
fresh endowment of Rs 11,43,000 for the 
foundation and maintenance of a Techno- 
logical Institution in connection with the 
same college The people of Bengal, and, 
in fact, of all India,— for the doors of these 
educational institutions are open to all— 
cannot be too grateful to this eminent 
public benefactor for his great public spirit 
and generosity It is to be hoped that 
the endowment will make it possible for 
Indian technological experts to teach and 
guide Indian students m study and re- 
search 

Pandit Motilal Uetru’s Presidential 
Address. 

We have read Pandit Matilal Nehru’s 
address as President of the Amritsar 
session of the Indian National Congress 
with admiration and respect It is 
masterly, comprehensive, unflinchingly and 
fearlessly truthful, statesmanlike, and clear 
survey of the situation and its needs, and 
of the events, circumstance's and forces 
which have led up to it Every part of 
the address is self-explaining and self- 
contained The Pandit has marshalled 
his facts and arguments in orderly 
array and due sequence Occasionally 
he has enunciated principles and stated 
truths with the terseness of epigrams 
The address possesses literary ment, 
without any labored efiort on the part of 
the author to give it that distinction It 
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tlae eloquence of lucidity, orderly 
arrangement, truth and conviction 

Swami Sraddhananda's Address, 

We have before us only a summary in 
English of Swami Sraddhananda’s Hindi 
speech as Chairman of the Reception 
Committee of the Indian National Congiess 
at Amritsar But even that summary in a 
foreign garb enables us to realise that his 
address was inspirmg and that, speaking 
from an elevated standpoint, he was able 
to raise politics to a lofty plane of spiritua- 
lity He dealt with the all-engrossing topics 
of the day with grasp and power He 
exhorted the people not to harbour anger 
against the O’Dwyers, Dyers, Johnsons 
and O’Briens, — that would be harbouring 
an enemy “They must cast off, root and 
branch, anger and ill will towards the 
authors of the incidents of April last and 
learn to conquer anger with peace, evil 
with good and untruth with truth 
Summmg up the effects of the trouble 
through which the Punjab had passed, 
the Swami said they had the Hmdu- 
Moslem unity and it was the foremost 
duty of the nation to sustain it The 
second result was the power of endurance 
and lastly they had learned the value of 
agitation ” In conclusion he dwelt on the 
vital need to the nation of formation of 
character and of spiritualising politics 
“His second proposal was that they 
should resolve to reclaim the untouchables 
and recognise them as their brethren and 
resolve then and there that they would 
allow them to enter their homes and 
hearths The dream of his life, the Hmdu- 
Moslem unity had already been achieved ” 


Technioal Education in Calcutta. 

At the conference on “Technical Educa- 
tion in Calcutta” recently held under the 
chairmanship of the Governor it was 
resolved in the first place, 

“That, postponing for the tune being a con- 
sideration of more ambitious projects, imme- 
diate steps should be taken to establish in 
Calcutta a technical school with the obiect 
of training foremen mechanics in conjunction 
with the local engineeiing workshops, and in 
conjunction with the civil engineering college at 
Sibpur, a limited number of engineers , such 
school to deal with apprentices in mechanical 
and electrical engineermg (including motoi 
manufacture and repair) and to include a general 
instruction class ” 

This kmd of school is cleaily needed, 
and is welcome But may it be asked 
what harm there would have been if 
the words “postponing for the time 
being a consideration of more ambitious 
projects,” had not been used ^ If a 
man wishes to open a primary school 
in his village, is it essentially necessary 
for him to say, “postponing for the 
present a consideration of the more ambi- 
tious project of founding a University, I 
open this school” ^ And why this fling at 
ambitious projects, pray The use of the 
woid ‘ambitious’ was quite undignified 
and uncalled for Things in India have a 
habit of getting postponed sme die, without 
that fact being prominently advertised 
As it was known in Calcutta before the 
date of the conference that a certain emi- 
nent Indian citizen would donate some 
10 or 11 lakhs to the Calcutta University 
for teaching of technology, may it be en- 
quired whether the fling at an ambitious 
project had any reference to that fact 
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THE JANAPADA OR THE REALM ASSEMBLY 
AND THE PAURA OR THE ASSEMBLY 
OF THE CAPITAL CITY PERIOD 
600 B C TO 600 A C 

The Samiti and Territorial 
Monarchies 

§247 Just about the time of the rise of 
large monarchies vve find developed a popular 
institution of great constitutional impottance 
The period succeeding the Vedic — from the 
Maha-Bharata War down to the end of the 
Bnhadrathas (700 BC)^ — is characterised 
by States which were co-extensive with their 
respective nations and lands inhabited by 
them. We may call that period, the epoch 
of National States and National Monarchies 
The Bharatas,® and Panchalas,® for instance, 
had their own national kings , and so had 
the Videhas The nation called Aikshvakas* 
{eg, by Patanjali) had their own king 
Earlier than 600 B C we find a tendency in 
Indian states to develop what we may call 
non-national Territorial Monarchies The 
national basis begins to give way to a 
propensity foi encroachment by one national 
unit upon others, and of amalgamation 
Large state units arise which are no more 
national but merely tenitonal units We 
find, for instance, the old Aikshvaka-janapada 
transforming itself into Kasi-Kosala® and 
the Magadha state comprised of the territories 
of Magadha and Anga ® The process 
develops very rapidly between 55° EC and 
joo B C The ground for this had already 

* This IS a chapter of Mr K P Jayaswal’s 
forthcoming book on “Hindu Polity” (Calcutta Univer- 
sity Press) from which Sir C Sankaran Nair has given 
quotations and references in his Minute of Dissent 
dated March s. 1919 * appended to the Government of 
India’s First Despatch on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms hearing the same date. 


been prepared philosophically. The Buddha, 
though a born-republican, was ambitious to 
found an one-state empire of his religion 
The Aitareya Brahmana had preached for an 
empire extending up to the sea® The 
Jatakas are full of the ideal of an All-India 
Empire (“Sakala Jambudipe ekarajjam" ) 

§248 In the period of large monarchies 
or empiies, country {janapadd) became more 
important than the nation ( vts or jana ) In 
fact, the term ‘janapada’, which literally and 
originally meant the seat of the nation and 
which had been secondarily employed as 
denoting the nation itself, lost its old signifi- 
cance, and came to mean what we call to dav 
country* without reference to the racial 
elements inhabiting it In the period of large 
monarchies we never hear of the Samiti 
This, of course, is natural. The basis of the 
Saraiti was the national unit, and the national 
unit ceased to be a factor in matters consti- 
tutional. 

The rise of the JInafada Assembly 

We, however, hear of another institution 
which probably was an incarnation of the 
old Samiti under changed circumstances. 

§249 The division of a kingdom in the 
period between 600 B C and 600 A C. is 
made into ‘the capital’ and ‘the country’ 

The former is designated Pura'® or Nagara 
(the City and occasionally Durga (the 
Foit),^*and the latter is called Janapada, 
with synonyms in Rashtra and Desa The 
expression Janapada, a derivative from ‘Jana- 
pada’, we find occurring in the Pali canon, 
the RSmayana, the Mahabharata and other 
books, and m inscriptions In our day it has 
been taken to mean ‘an (inhabitant) of Jana- 
pada’ Its use as a technical term has been 
roissed This is due to the fact that the term is 
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generally found in pluial form , eg ,j5napadah, 
which has been translated as 'the people of 
the janapada ’ Modern writers have further 
made the mistake of regarding janapada as a 
province, which is against all ancient autho- 
rity It really means the whole area of a 
kingdom constitutionally minus the capital ’ ® 
The technical significance of the Janapada 
as a collective institution has now been 
established by Kharavela’s inscription of 
165 B CA® Medieval commentators, not 
knowing that there was a collective institution 
called jSnapada, 'coriected' the singular form 
into the plural janapadah A very good 
example of this is verse 54 (Ch XIV) of the 
Ayodhya kSnda of the RamSyanaA^ King 
Dasaratha is sought to be intimated “The 
Paura, the Janapada, and the Naigama are 
present, respectfully waiting for Rama’s 
consecration (as Crown Prince)” The verb 
upatishthati (is waiting) is in the singular and 
this requires the subjects in each case joined 
on by 'cha' ('and’, 'as well as’) to be in the 
singular But in the text, only the ‘n^igama’ 
(corporate association of guild-merchants of 
the capital) is kept in the singular and the 
word Janapada has been altered into a plural 
nominative and plural instrumental * ® The 
instrumental form is resorted to foi a forced 
grammatical justification (the Jcinapadas 
with the naigama) The correct reading, in 
the nominative singular, Janapadascha, is 
still found in some MSS But it is rejected 
by modern editors as incorrect * ® 

§250 The pluial ‘janapadah’ may equally 
denote ‘the members of the janapada institu- 
tion’ as well as 'the people of janapada ’ The 
plural form does not exclude the institutional 
significance That there was such a body can 
be established if we find the term used in the 
singular, not in the sense of one man, but in 
the collective sense, or if we find the plural 
'janapadah’ in a collective sense We have 
instances of both these uses Moreover, v/e 
have evidence of the fact that janapadas as 
bodies corpoiate had their own laws and those 
laws were recognised by the Dharma Ststras 
There is the unquestionable evidence afforded 
■ by the HathigumphS inscription of Kharavela, 
which says that the king granted privileges 
to the JSnapada (in the singular, 'janapadam’) 
The evidence of the RamSyana referred to 
above is equally important The Janapada 
was waiting for the consecration of the King 
Assistant, They, the JSnapadas, according 


to the Ramayana, had already come to a 
unanimous decision m a joint conference with 
the Pauras and others on the question of this 
proposed consociation Ths resolution was, 
"we desire this consecration ”2° 

In the Manava-dharma sastia^®'', the laws 
of caste ( Jati ), of ‘Janapada’, and of guild 
('Sieni),®’^ are recognized. It is undoubted 
that the other two institutions of this group 
weie corporate institutions The codeofYaj- 
navalkva mentions janapadas, ganas, srenis 
and jatis (castes) as units who ‘ also must be 
compelled to follow their own laws”*^ 
Mandalik, with the true insight of the lawyer, 
leaves the woid janapadah untranslated and 
treats it as a technical term like the gana 
and the sreni These two smriti passages 
similaily mention another institution ‘kula’. 
We have already seen that there was a kula 
form of government To find out the identity 
of ‘kula’ let us take parallel passages on 
the point from the Arthasastra In the 
chapter dealing withSaraaya®® or resolutions 
of corporate institutions (p I 73 )> Kautilya 
mentions the Samaya of desa sangha, jati- 
sangha and kula-sangha , of the country- 
corpoiate-association, of caste-corporate-asso- 
ciation and the corporate association of a 
kula The kula-sangha, as we have seen,®^ is a 
technical term of Hindu politics It means 
a constitution where a kula or family rules, 
?^,an aristocratic or oligarchical state Again 
in page 407, Desa sangha, Grama-sangha 
and J 5 ti-sangha are mentioned The Manava- 
dharma-sastra^ ® deals with the breakeis 
of samayas (resolutions or laws of corporate 
assemblies) and mentions the Giama sangha 
and the Desa sangha, which are paraphrased 
again as grama-samiiha, jati-samuha, etc 
The desa or janapada association is also found 
in Vrihaspat),*^® where the laws of the guild- 
merchant and the laws of Desa are referred to 
together In another verse®’' the resolutions 
of the ‘town’ and of the ‘country’ (Desa), ‘not 
being opposed to the laws of the king’ are 
provided for Manu (VIII 41), instead of 
jati-sangha, mentions jati only, and instead 
of desa-sangha, mentions janapada In 
Vin 46, in the place of janapada, desa is 
substituted By desa m such passages the 
association, Desa sangha or the Janapada, is 
obviously meant Ihe above data prove 
that the janapada of Manu and Yajnavalkya 
and the desa-sangha of Manu and Kautilya are 
identical, The corporate association janapada 
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or desa-sangha, as the name signifies, was a 
body for the whole country (except, as we 
shall presently see, the capital) 

§251 The jSnapada yet has another 
synonym in Rashtra, which is found in later 
works In the Dasakumaia charita (Ch 3) 
the president of the Jclnapada is called 
janapada-mahattara^s (Lord High President) 
Further on, the same person is called the 
Rashtra-mukhya or ‘the Leadei of the Realm 
(Assembly) ’ 

In a manuscript^® of Mitra-Misra’s un- 
published commentary on Yajnavalkya I have 
found in connection with the subject of lelief 
which could not be granted or suits which 
could not be entertained (anadeya vyavahara), 
that a suitoi who was hostile to the Paura' 
te, the City Assembly of the capital (see 
below), or to the Rashtra, was not to be grant- 
ed relief The authority quoted is that of 
Vnhaspati A similar verse is given in the 
Viramitrodaya Vyavahara at page 44, where 
instead of Pauia, the reading is pura (capital) 
The expression Pura and Rashtra are 
explained by Mitra-Misra as Paura janapada 
Rashtra heie thus stands for the Jlnapada- 
body as it does in the Dasakumaracharita 

The Paura 

§252 Before dealing with the functions 
of the Janapada it would be convenient 
to notice the corporate association of the 
capital The Capital Assembly is a twin 
sister of the Janapada in constitutional 
matters The two are almost always men- 
tioned together, and sometimes one stands 
for both 

Paura does not relate to all the towns in 
the kingdom as it has been translated by 
both modern Indians and Europeans Earlier 
Hindu writers understood by the technical 
Pura and Nagara the Capital *® Paura as a 
corporate body is mentioned in the singular 
like Janapada in the insciiption of Kharavela 
(165 BC) who granted privileges to the 
Paura In the corporate sense it is cleaily 
mentioned again in the Divyavadana where 
Kunala is supposed to have entered the 
Paura (used in the singular), that is, the Paura 
assembly^® Tishyarakshita addressed her 
forged letter, according to the Divyivadana, 
to the Pauras, 1 e , an organised body The 
author of the Viramitrodaya definitely states 
that the Paura which occurs along with cor- 
porate bodies in the law-books was ‘'the body 
or assembly of the citizens of the capital 


Municipal Administration op 
THE Paura 

§253 The Paura was a communal 
association in which vested the municipal 
administration of the Capital Apart from its 
municipal work it exercised great constitu- 
tional powers Let us first take the Muni- 
cipal administration of the Paura 

It was presided over by a leading citizen, 
generally a merchant or a banker The 
Hindu Mayor was called Sreshthin or the 
President According to the RamSyana, the 
Paura as well as the Janapada consisted of 
two sections, the Inner and the Outer bodies 
The Inner must have been the executive 
council which sat permanently We hear 
often of the Paura and the Nagara-Vriddhas 
or the Elders of the Paura On the analogy 
of other popular institutions of the country 
we can say that the Paura Vriddhas consti- 
tuted a Council of Elders which was probably 
identical with the Inner body of the Ram§.- 
yana An exception is made in the Dharma- 
Sutras to the general rule of etiquette in the 
case of a Paura ex-member of the Sudra caste 
who IS entitled to special respect even from 
a Brahmin This shows that the Paura 
had a leal popular b'sis representing even 
the lowest interests 

§254 The Paura had a Registrar, and a 
document given by him was regarded as a 
superior kind of evidence The Registrar’s 
document was thechief of the'laukika lekhya’s 
or popular documents as opposed to ‘rajakiya’ 
or government documents This shows that 
Paura was not a body appointed by the king 
The non-political functions of the Paura, which 
are mentioned in the law-books, are these — 

(a) Administration of Estates They 
were authorised by the king to administer 
along with government officers property left 
by a deceased peison and to take charge of 
minors® (Vasishtha XVI 20) 

{h) Woiks which contributed to the 
material strength of the citizens (called the 
Paushtika"® works) were done by them, 
and likewise, 

(f) Works which ensured the peace of 
the city (santika),®® le., policing the town 
These two classes of work aie qualified as 
being either ‘ordinary’, ‘extra ordinary’ or 
‘discretionary’. 

{d) Judicial work®® which must have 
been limited only to matters of municipal 
administiation. Ciimmal authority proper, 
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le, in cases of the sILhasa*® (violence) 
class, are expressly excepted from the 
jurisdiction of the Paura Court According 
to an authority quoted by Mitra-Misra, 
probably Bhrigu, as well as many others, the 
Paura Court was an institution recognised 
by the king. 

(e) Charge of sacred and public places 
§255 The Paura, like any township, looked 
after temples and other sacied places of the 
Capital They did repairs to those buildings 
The buildings named aie sabha, prapa (place 
for distribution of water), temples, tatSka 
(public baths), Srama (rest-houses\ and 
devagriha (temples) 

Paura Administration of PItaliputra 

§256 I propose to identify the 
description of the municipal government 
noticed by Megasthenes at PStaliputra, with 
the Paura organisation of Hindu India 
Strabo** after giving the description of 
PStaliputra describes its administration 
The most important point to mark in that is 
the phrase "the City magistrates”, which in 
the mouth of a Greek will signify popular 
officers and not officers appointed by the 
king The royal officer, Governor of the 
City, the ‘Ntgaraka’ as described in the 
Arthasastra was distinct These *City 
magistrates’ had six boards of five members 
each who looked after 

(a) industrial matters of the city , 

( 3 ) foreigners in the city on whose death 
they administered their properties (forwarded 
them to their relatives) 

(r) the registration of births and deaths 
in the city , 

(d) trade and commerce and manufactures 
of the city and collection of municipal duty 
on the sale of articles. "Such are the func- 
tions which these bodies separately discharged, 
In their collective capacity they have charge 
both of their special departments and also 
of matters affecting the general interests, as 
the keeping of public buildings in repairs , 
regulation of prices, the care of markets, har- 
bours and temples. 

§257 The ‘City magistrates’ of Strabo are 
the Paura mukhyas or the Paura-vriddhas 
The boards of five and the full board of the 
thirty disclose the same arrangements as the 
quorums of three, five, ten, twenty and up- 
wards in the Panshads of Law, the Buddhist 
Sangha, and the panchaka, dasaka and vim 


saka sanghas of Patanjali ** Vrihaspati also 
enjoins committees of five in corporate asso- 
ciations*® In the Buddhist Sangha certain 
matters could be discussed^Dy small quorums, 
but matters of greater importance could be 
discussed and decided by quorums of twenty 
and upwards only * ® In the description of 
the Paura of PStaliputra we see that the 
council decided matters of general interest by 
the bigger quorum This collective council 
of the city magistrates corresponds to what 
the R§m5yana calls the Inner body of the 
Paura The Outer, the general body, must 
have been composed of a fanly large number, 
when the Inner alone had thirty members 

§258. “Varga” the constitutional signi- 
ficance of this word is seen from the above 
passage It means an assembly or quorum 
In that sense P5nini also uses it (V. i 60 ) 
[See KSsika on it po/nchako varg/ih dasako 
vargahl Corporate associations are called 
‘vargin’s (those who worked by the ‘varga’ or 
assembly system) m a law text (Bhrigu) 
quoted by Mitra-Misra (‘Viramitrodaya’, p 
ll) where ‘Paura’ and ‘Grama’ as well as 
‘Gana’ are called ‘Vargin’s. [Comp. Katyayana 
quoted by Nilakantha — 

^ ‘ms? mrf Wismflsj 11 

The ‘Varga’s of Vlsudeva and Akriira are 
mentioned in the MahabhSshya, IV 2 2 

‘Varga’ in the corporate sense is employed 
by Gautama in his Dharma SSstra, Chapter 
XI, Sutras 20 21. 

?rnc? ^ ^ 1 

‘The laws of the cultivators, merchants, 
cattle-rearers, bankers and artisans should be 
authority in their own corporations.’ It 
should be noted that cultivators had their 
own union in the days of Gautama 

Naigama and its Connexion with Patt i? a 

§ 259 The Paura, according to the Artha- 
s 5 ,stra (p 89), had gold coins minted at the 
royal mint This might have been a consti- 
tutional function as exercising a check on the 
royal minting of proper coins or it might have 
been a purely economic function Very 
likely it was the latter The Pura or capital 
had the Association of the City Merchants 
which was called the Naigama * This name 
was exclusively employed to mean the guild 
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of the City Met chants It is wrong to take it, 
as it has been done up to this time, as a gener- 
al term for Guild of Merchants The genet al 
term is Sreni and«also Puga The difference 
between the two is not very clear Now 
it appears that originally the Naigama of the 
capital was the mother of the Paura associa- 
tion Thq, Paura grew out of or round the 
Naigama In the Jatakas and Pah canon 
Naigama (Negama) stands for Paura 
Modern translators have tianslated it by 
‘town’ It really refers to HJie town* or 
capital Hindu commentators on law books 
also equate Naigama with Pauia In Pah 
books Naigama comes with Janapada, as 
in Sanskrit books Paura comes with Jana- 
pada The connection between the City- 
guild of merchants and the City corporation 
was so intimate that both came to be 
regarded as identical This is the leason 
why the mercantile interest is predominant 
in the Pauia The Ramayana mentions the 
Naigama always with the Paura and treats 
them as connected, though distinct 

“Negama Coins ” 

§260. The Paura being so pronouncedly 
mercantile, their getting coins minted at the 
royal mint we can take as an economic 
measure. The “Negama coins” which have 
been discovered and interpreted as coins 
struck by guilds are, I think, to be interpreted 
as coins struck at the capital by the State for 
the association of the cit}? merchants or the 
Paura ® • 

The coins bearing the name of chief-towns, 
eg, Ujeniya, etc,®® can be thus explained as 
being Paura coins,®* 

§261 The hteial significance of Nigama, 
from which Naigama is deiived, is in 
accordance with Panini III, 3,119, The 
place or house whereinto people resort ’ It 
must have been the meeting place or the 
bourse in the capital where merchants and 
tradesmen in the capital met The people 
associated with the Nigama, the bourse or 
guild-hall, were called Naigama. 

POLITICAL FUNCTIONS OF THE JANA- 
PADA AND THE PAURA 

Coinage and Janapada 

§262 The Janapada appears to have been 
concerned with matteis mainly constitutional 
and political All the references to then work 
are to such business, with one exception, 


VIZ , that they got gold coins minted by the 
royal mint-master.®® This seems to have 
been a business of an economic nature. 
Apparently they had to judge as to the 
number of the coins necessary in the country 
for the purpose of exchange, and probably 
they exercised some sort of supervision as to 
weight and purity of the coins, as debase- 
ment of coinage by government is found 
once or twice as a matter of public complaint. 

Constitutional business which the 
Paura-JInapada were supposed 

TO DO 

§263 In all constitutional matters we 
find the Paura always appearing with the 
Janapada. The Pauia had thus a double 
character, as a local self-ad ministration of the 
capital and a constitutional assembly The 
latter function they sometimes discharged, 
as we shall see, by themselves, especially m 
provincial capitals Matters of importance 
were discussed and decided in a joint parlia 
ment of the two bodies, the jSnapada and 
Paura Their unity then is so complete that 
the two bodies are regarded as one and 
referred to as one in the singular The unity 
was effected owing to the fact that the Jana- 
pada had its meeting-place and office at the 
capital itself ®® 

§264 Let us take examples of the 
business they used to transact. The Pauras 
and the Janapadas meet together along with 
Brahmins and othei leaders of the nation to 
resolve upon the appointment of a YuvarSja 
or king-assistant ® ^ After their delibera- 
tions they ask the king to consecrate the 
prince whom they say “we want”,® ® 

Resolve ON nomination of Crown- 
Prince 

The king feigns surprise and asks “As 
you desire the Raghava prince to become 
protector, a doubt has aiisen in my mind 
which please explain, O you rulers (Raj§,nah — 
‘Kings’}. Although I am ruling this country 
in accordance with law, yet how is it, you 
gentlemen want to see my son appointed as 
king-assistant, with high powers ?” The 
spokesmen with the membeis of the Paura- 
Janapada give their reasons They say that 
Rama was the best of the IkshvSkus in 
merits ; that he was born before Bharata , 
that he was brave , that he always enquired 
after the well-being of the Pauras , that he 
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took a leading part m the festivities , that he 
knew the principles of government, etc , etc , 
that the country desired him as its lord , and, 
in fine, that not only the people of the 
kingdom and capital but also the Paura- 
Janapada, both their Inner and Outer 
bodies, admire the Piince. The king is 
gratified at the proposal that they desired to 
have his eldest son in the office of the 
YuvarSja. When the king promises that the 
desire would be carried out, his reply is 
acclaimed®® And then he makes a speech 
by which he gives directions to carry out 
the resolution This being done, the “Pauras 
who had advised the king departed greatly 
satisfied”®® Here it is evident that the 
expression Pauras stands both for Pauras 
and jSnapadas 

Take part in abhisheka as people's 

REPRESENTATIVES 

§265 The Paura-J§.napada as one body 
again wait to take part in the Abhisheka 
(consecration) ceremony ® ^ Although the 
whole body is taken to be present, only the 
chiefs or ‘presidents' of the sections were in 
fact present in person ® ® 

Depositions 

§266 The revolution enacted in the 
Mnchchhakatika throws light on another 
aspect of the constitutional powers of the 
Paura Janapada. The reigning king is 
deposed because of bad administration of 
law of which the president of the Commercial 
Union had been a victim ®® The brother®* 
of the deposed king, who had ‘established 
confidence’ among the Pauras ® ® obtained 
sovereignty The messenger comes to the 
“Janapada SaraavSya”, ‘corporate association 
of the Janapada’ with the news of the 
revolution,®® who are shortly after addressed 
as Pauras and called upon to punish Sam- 
sthanaka Accoiding to the Maha-Vamsa, 
the Cylonese chronicle, the Paura in India 
could depose and banish the king for illegal 
acts, and they, ‘mindful of the good of all', 
could choose another one in his place, outside 
the dynasty, by deciding upon it in their 
meeting ® Here again the Pauras apparent- 
ly stand for both the Pauras and Jtnapadas 
In the Dasa-kumara-charita®® the Pauras 
and the Janapadas are said to be friendly to 
the brothers of the king , it is therefore feared 
by the speaker that they are bound to 
succeed the king if the latter dies 


Political Discussion in Paura- 
JaNAPADA 

§267 There is a sampjp of discussions in 
the assemblies of the Paul a and the Janapada 
given in the Arthaselstra. Spies of the 
king, charged to gauge the political views of 
the Pauras and the Janapadas about the king, 
would approach (i) the Tirtha-SabhS-SSla- 
SamavSlya or the Sectional sub-assembly of 
the Paura in charge of sacred places and pub 
he buildings , (2) the Puga-Samav§ya or the 
sub-assembly in charge of trades and manu 
factures and (3) the Jana-Samavaya or the 
Popular Assembly, that is, what the 
Mnchchhakatika calls the Janapada-Sami- 
vaya By approaching these assemblies, 
sectional or permanent councils, the spies 
ascertained the prevailing feeling of the 
Paura and Janapada The spies would 
broach the subject, for example, in these 
words 

“We hear that the king is possessed of all 
the necessary merits But we do not see 
those merits, for the man is troubling the 
Pauras and the Janapadas (by' demands of) 
army aud taxes ”®® 

In the discussion if the members defend 
and praise the king, they were reminded of 
the Hindu theory of the original contract 
between king and people, the origin and 
basis of kingship 

"Well, (is It not so ? that) the subjects 
went to Manu, son of Vivasvat, when the state 
of natuie arose and troubled them They 
settled his share in taxes as one-sixth of the 
crops, and one-tenth of merchandise in cash 
That much is the wage of the kings for 
ensuring prosperity 

Appointment op the Chief Mantrin 

AND PaURA-JaNAPADA 

§ 268 The king, accoiding to the Maha- 
bharata had to invest only that minister with 
the jurisdiction of ‘mantra’ or state policy and 
government (‘danda’), that is, the powers of 
the premier (‘mantnn’) who has legally earn- 
ed the confidence of the Paura-Janapada 

Resolution on State Policy 

Resolutions on state policy having been 
discussed by the cabinet of ministers with 
the king, had to be submitted to the Rashtra, 
that is, the Janapada, for the opinion of 
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that body ( lit. to consult, darsayet ), through 
the Rashtriya or the president of the Rashtra 
or Janapada This was necessary especially 
because grant of extraordinary taxes, as we 
shall presently see, was in their hands 

§269 The tenure of ministers depended 
to some extent, at any rate, on the good-will 
and confidence of the Pauia-Janapada The 
minister Chakrapalita who was the provincial 
governor of Skandagupta in the Western 
Presidency, records in his public inscription 
that he gained confidence in his rule in a 
short time, and that he 'fl^tteied and pleased’ 
the Paura-vargas or the association of the 
Pauras Finally he prays ‘May the capital 
prosper and be loyal to the Paura 

Paxjra and Provincial Goternmen-l 

§270. In empires there were presidency 
capitals Theie seems to have been an 
independent Pauia body in such capitals 
The Paura alone in such cases are mentioned 
There was no separate Janapada body there 
and It seems that the lattei still sat at the 
capital representing the whole country The 
Pauras were prone to take offence at the 
ministry’s behaviour The Pauras alone of 
Takshasila, the capital of the North (uttara- 
patha) in the time of Asoka, are related to 
have become ‘hostile’ Prince Kunala was 
sent by his father king Asoka to pacify them. 
The Pauras coming forward told the prince 
in their address of welcome “We are not 
hostile to your Highness ( the viceroy ), nor 
are we hostile to king Asoka , (we are against) 
the rascally ministers who have come and 
who are rude to us ( insult us )”7 5 We find 
from Asoka’s inscriptions that he had made 
an order that the ministers atTakshasila were 
to go out of office every three years, and new 
ministers were sent instead 

Agitation of the Paura of Taxila 
In other provincial capitals the 
ministers were changed every five years , 
but an exception was made in the case of 
the government at Takshasila, and that 
at Ujjayim the same records, which mention 
this, namely, the Kalinga Inscriptions, called 
‘Separate Edicts’ by Epigraphists, say that 
the king insisted on the law of transfers, 
so that the “city-body” (‘nagara-jana’=Paura) 
should not be suddenly excited and suddenly 
put to trouble i“Nagala janasa akasma 
palibodhe va akasma palikilese va no siy 5 ti”), 


This evidently refers to a sudden excitement 
of the Pauras, as in the case of the Taksha- 
sila agitation described in the Divy^avadana. 
Unfortunately we are not in possession of 
the details of these constitutional ‘insults’ 
which entitled the Pauras to become hostile 
and justify their disloyalty In any case 
the Pauras were such keen politicians that 
they would distinguish disloyalty to the 
ministers from loyalty to the crown. 

Taxation, 

§ 270 The Paura-Janapada are repeated- 
ly mentioned in connexion with taxation. 
Taxes were fixed by common law But the 
king often had the necessity and occasion to 
apply for an extra-ordinary taxation Such 
taxes assumed the form of ‘pranaya’ ( ‘out of 
affection’) ‘gifts’ or a forced benevolence-tax, 
and the like It is evident that proposals 
of such taxation were first submitted to the 
Paura-jUnapada According to the Artha- 
Sastra the king had ‘‘to beg of the Paura- 
Janapadas'’ these taxes We have already 
noticed the discussion of grievances in the 
Paura sub-assemblies and the Janapada sub- 
assemblies about the oppression of the king’s 
taxes A ruler of a subjugated country, 
according to Kautilya, ran the risk of causing 
wrath of the Paura Janapada, and his conse- 
quent fall, by raising money and levying 
army to be supplied to the suzerain ® 
Disaffection might follow a Regent’s threat 
to realize a war tax Kautilya’s agents, says 
the Arthasastra, who would have taken 
service under the Regent while the enemy 
king was out with his army in the field, 
would secretly tell the Paura-Janapadas as 
friends, that the Regent had ordered the 
department to demand taxes the moment the 
king returned And when the Pauras held 
a general meeting to give their votes®® on 
the subject, the leaders were to be done away 
with at night secretly, and the rumour circu- 
lated by the agents, “this is done because 
they were opposing the Regent’s propo- 
sal"®® This was expected to cause dissension 
and weakness in the enemy country. 

Rudradaman, as he says in his inscrip- 
tion, proposed to his ministers the restoration 
of the great water-works of the Mauryas, the 
Sudarsana lake, which proposal was rejected 
by his council of ministers. Whereupon 
Rudradaman did the repairs from his own 
private purse In doing so, he says that 
he did not trouble the “Paura-Janapada” Jana 
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or body with a demand of benevolences for 
the purpose,® ^ Just before he has already 
said that he realised taxes only so much as 
was rightfully allowed (by Hindu Law) 

The Sudarsana lake was a huge irrigation 
work The capital being situated on a hill, 
the people who were most benefitted by it 
were the Janapada people. It would be 
probably inexplicable why the king should 
have troubled the Pauras unless we accept 
the presumption that the Paura jSnapada to- 
gether had to sanction the demand 

Royal Speech to the Paura- 
Janapada 

§271 A sample of an address from the 
throne begging extra taxes from the Paura- 
jSnapada is given in the Mahabhaiata. I 
quoted the speech in 1912, but its constitu- 
tional character could not be realised before 
Kharavela’s inscription disclosed the corpor- 
ate Paura and Janapada The passage just 
before the speech is most important, for it 
shows the E^thods to which the Crown 
resorted to secure the grants from the Paura- 
Janapada The method of securing a majority 
in the assembly of the JSnapada is given and 
royal dishonesty in defeating the Janapada 
divulged. The very method, at the same 
time, proves the legal power and authority of 
the Paura-Janapada ® * 

“To provide for a future distress, kings" 
[according to our MahSbharata authority") 
raise and keep by funds All the Paura- 
Janapadas (le, all the raembers\ those in 
session (‘samsnta’), as well as those taking 
ease (‘upasrita’), every one of them should be 
shown (royal) sympathy, even those who are 
not rich. Dissension should be created in 
the Outer (Bahya) body of theirs and then 
the Middle body to be well (or comfortably) 
won over (bribed, ‘entertained’) The king 
thus acting, the people will not be excited 
and disaffected whether they feel (the burden) 
easy or heavy Then before money demand 
IS made, the king going to them and address- 
ing a speech should point out to the Rashtra 
(Janapada) the danger to his country (e g,, 
as follows) ® ' 

‘Here a danger has arisen. A large 
enemy army ' They forebode our end just 
as the prospect of coming fruit on to the 
bamboo ®* My enemies with the help of 
dasyus (foreign barbarians)®* want to harm 
the kingdom,— an attempt which, of course. 


will prove to be their self-destruction In 
this serious difficulty and in the nearness of 
this grim danger, I beg of you money, 
gentlemen, for your safety ^ When the crisis 
is over 1 will repay, gentlemen, in full The 
enemies will not return what they, if they do 
so, carry away by force from here. From 
family down to everything you possess might 
be destroyed by them Money is desired only 
for the sake of person, children and wife I 
delight in your prosperity as in the prosperity 
of my sons. I shall receive what you can 
spare, without causing pain to the realm and 
to you In crises, the honourable assembly 
{Bhavadbhih Sangaiath) should bear the 
burden You should not value money very 
much in a crisis ’ 

“With such sweet, bland speeches,” making 
salutations and doing courtesy ( ‘sopachara’ ), 
kings presented their “money demands” 
( dhanaaana ) Every Paura and every JSna- 
p?da ( that is, every member ) was to be hu- 
moured by the personal attention of the king 
before the tune for the speech a^d demand 
arrived ® ® 

We are already familiar with the Outer 
body of the Paura-Janapadas In the 
Ramayana, as we have seen, the same term 
occuis But what is meant by the Middle 
body ? The sense is not clear to me Probably 
they were men of neutral views They were 
to be “used”, “given wages”, for their dis- 
honourable conduct. They were won over to 
favour the king’s proposal 

It should be noted that the language ad- 
dressed to the Paura-Janapada is very polite , 
the pionoun is ‘bhavat’, ‘your honourable 
self* , bhavadbhth sangaiaih, ‘your honourable 
Assembly ’®’' 

Paura-JInapada and ‘Anugraha’ 
Privileges 

§272. The Paura-Janapada demanded 
and obtained ‘anugraha’s or ‘privileges* 
Kharavela m his inscription says that he 
granted numerous ‘anugraha’s in a particular 
year to the Paura and to the Janapada. 
According to Kautilya, the Paura-Janapada 
( leaders ) in an enemy country should be 
advised by secret agents ‘to demand 
anugrahas from the king’ when there be 
famine, thefts and raids by the ‘A tavi’s (buffers 
of wild tribes) This is to be read along with 
Yajnavalkya II., 36,®® which enjoins* that 
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the king must pay “to the jSnapada” ( in the 
singular) compensation for loss caused by 
thieves. (See also §281 ) The Paura-J^napada 
should couple thoir demand, according to 
Kautilya, with the threat of migration to the 
enem3^s country in case the demand was 
not allowed • ® 

§275. That demands of anugrahas were 
mostly of economic character is shown 
by the direction of Kautilya®* that only 
those anugrahas and ‘p^^^hSra’s (fiscal 
concessions) should be granted which would 
lead to the strength of the Exchequer 
and those which weaken it were to be 
avoided, for ‘with a small treasury the 
king oppresses the Paura-Janapadas.* He 
recommends ‘parihlra’ in famines and 
counts mining operations, facilities for 
commerce, establishment of land and water 
routes for trade, and opening seaports and 
irrigation-works as cases where anugraha 
ought to be granted * * Asoka in his Pillar 
Proclamations says that the Rajukas or 
ruling ministers made independent by him 
were to make anugraha to the Janapada 
body Rudradaman calls his restoration of the 
irrigation lake Sudarsana an anugraha in 
favour of the Paura-JSnapadas.®^ 

King asks Permission of Naigama- 
JInapada to undertake 
Long Sacrifice 

§274 The Buddhist books similarly 
testify to the constitutional practice of the 
King approaching the JSnapada and the 
Naigama or Paura for a ‘fresh tax’*® when he 
intended to undertake a big sacrifice. The 
royal speech on that occasion is characteristic- 
ally polite The form of demand was 
this • 

“I intend to offer a great sacrifice Let 
the gentlemen (‘venerable ones’, Rhys Davids) 
give their sanction to what will be to me for 
weal and welfare”** 

If the Paura- JSnapada bodies gave their 
‘anumati’ (sanction) the king was to perform 
the sacrifice and the country had to pay a 
tax for that 

§275 Thus the Paura-jSnapada were 
approached and begged by the king to grant 
extra-ordinary taxation and the Paura- 
Janapada demanded and obtained anugrahas 
or economic privileges from the king It is 
not certain, but it is very likely that in 
raising his large armies the king utilised 
the machinery of the Paura JSnapada. Two 

IT— 


references in the Artha-SSstra, noticed above, 
where taxes are coupled with the ‘danda’ 
(army) or raising of army suggest the 
possibility 

Daily Business of Paura-Janapada 
WITH THE King 

§276 That the Paura Janapada had not 
business of a mere occasional adventitious 
nature is proved by the fact that the 
Arthasastra marks out one period in the 
king’s daily time-table to be devoted 
to the business of the Paura-Jinapadas 
Daily therefore matters went up from 
them to the king These must have been 
of an economic and financial nature, and if 
they had to raise levies for the imperial army, 
as it seems very probable, the business must 
have included matters relating to the army 
also The daily business before the king 
suggests a busy time for at least the Inner 
body or the permanent ‘samavaya’ of the 
Paura-janapada 

Asoka’s new Dharma and JInapada 

§277. The above matters were not the 
only concern of the Paura-Janapadas. We 
find Asoka, after his pilgrimage to Bodh 
Gaya, discussing his new Dharma with the 
JInapada body Asoka proposed to 
impose a new system on the community and 
to do away with the old orthodox system. 
He had to feel his way in proceeding with 
his intended revolution 

He sought countenance of the Paura- 
Janapada and proclaimed to the public that 
he had been having the honour of meeting 
the Janapada (‘darsana’) and discussing the 
Dharma with them They were thus a 
machinery not only for the restricted pur- 
poses of taxation and economic advancement 
but for all vital interests of the country 

Importance of the Paura— the Paura 

AND ExBCUTIYB WORK 

§278 We find the Paura receiving 
communication from the sovereign to execute 
measures of moment which properly belonged 
to the jurisdiction of the executive government 
or ‘Danda’ TishyarakshitS, queen of Asoka, 
sent the letter which she forged under the 
name of the Emperor and sealed with his 
ivory seal, to the Paura of Takshasila The 
story as related in the DivyavadSna may or 
may not be correct. But the story would not 
have been detailed in this way if the pro- 
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cedure of sending a royal communication of 
the nature the missive is said to have 
embodied, had been unknown at the time the 
Divyavadana was compiled The Paura 
were asked to inflict punishment on the vice- 
regal prince who had been denounced in the 
letter as a traitor to the dynasty 

The Pauras in the Mrichchhakatika are 
asked by the populace to execute the real 
culprit (SamsthSnaka) who had been treated 
as innocent by the law-court The Tauras’ 
here probably s<-ands for Paura-Janapada, as 
they are mentioned after the Janapada- 
samavILya 

King And Governor a'TTENd Paura- 

JaNAPADA 

§279 The prince- viceroy was supposed 
to go to their assembly ^^Xhe passage m the 
Mahabharata seems to imply that the king 
himself attended the Paura-Janapada assem- 
bly Asoka received them with great respect 

Paura-JInapada could make or mar 
Government 

§280 The political philosopher VSmadeva 
quoted in the Mahabharata sums up the 
importance of the Paura and Jlnapada by 
saying that the Paura-Jclnapada could make 
or mar the government If they were satisfied, 
“the business of the realm” would be done by 
them , if they were not satisfied, they would 
make government impossible, for they became 
opposers The King had therefore to keep 
them attached by his conduct and by not 
causing annoyance ® ® 

As the Paura administered relief to the 
poor and helpless in the capital,^ °° the 
janapada did the same m their jurisdiction 
It appears from the view of Vamadeva that 
when the Janapada and the Paura withdrew 
from the duty of poor-relief the government 
of the king was in trouble They could make 
the government impossible in the many ways 
to be inferred from their various functions 
which we have noticed To these the trouble 
caused by the non-performance of poor-relief 
is evidently to be added as a factor of impor- 
tance If the Paura-Janapada, says Vamadeva, 
remain kind to beings, having money and 
gram (for the purpose), the throne will remain 
firmly rooted 

Compensation Bills op Janapada 
TO THE Crown. 

§281. Another method by which the Paura 
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janapada made the government of a mis- 
behaving king difficult was that the offended 
Paura and Janapada would make out a bill 
and present it to the king to make good all 
the losses sustained in the kingdom by thefts, 
dacoities, and like lawlessness Babu Govinda 
Das writes ‘‘Even up to very recent times, I 
undeistand that in the Rajput states thefts 
had to be made good by the king’s treasury. 
This strange procedure is sanctioned even by 
codes of Hindu law We can understand it 
only if we bear in mind the Hindu theory of 
taxation Taxes were paid to the king as 
his wages and the wages were wages for 
protection (See below) The corrollary 
was that if protection, which meant both 
internal and external, was not rendered full>, 
deductions from the wages of the employee 
would be made by the employer The refund 
bills were presented according toYajnavalkya 
by the Janapada, as it is to them that he 
enjoins on the king to pay the compensa- 
tion The passage in the Artha-Sastra’- ® ® 
winch says that the spies were to prompt 
the Pauras and Janapadas to ask for conces- 
sions if the frontier barbarians committed 
raids, also indicates the practice of demand- 
ing compensations 

KiishnaDvaipayana laysdown that '‘when 
the king has failed to recover the pioperty 
taken away by thieves, it should be made 
good from his own ‘Kosa’ (‘SvakosSt’) 
or purse by the impotent holder-of-the- 
country”io* 'Svakosa’, as in the insciiption 
of RudradSman was the private purse as 
opposed to the public treasury If this was 
the sense of Dvaipayana the compensation 
realised (according to the corresponding 
law of YSjnavalkya) by the Janapada 
amounted to a personal fine on the King 

Constituency of the Janapada 

§283 From the evidence of the Maha- 
bharata, we gather that the members of the 
Janapada, as well as of the Paura, were 
geneially rich people And those who were 
not rich, were not poor either The reference 
in the Dasakumaracharita^o ® which represents 
the king making an illegal request to the 
piesident of the Janapada for the oppression 
of a particular Giamani, or the head of the 
village assembly, associates a Janapada 
member with the village unit The Janapada, 
according to the Arthasastra, was composed 
of villages and towns It is permissible to 
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assume that the Janapada had similarly its 
constituents in village corporations and 
townships of the country 

The Gramani ^as generally a rich man, a 
Vaisya according to a Vedic reference^®® and 
a Kshatriya according to the Pali canon 
The members leturned to the Janapada 
were, very likely, men from the Gramani 
class. 

The Pall Sutra, (Kutadanta of the Digha 
Nikaya),'^’- 0 which is regarded as almost 
contemporaiy in age with the Buddha’s time, 
furnishes some details of the composition of 
the Naigama oi Pauia and the Janapada. The 
king invites the Kshatriyas who were 
‘Negama’ and ‘Janapada’ for the time-being 
(“anuyuta negama cha eva janapadS, cha’) in 
the king’s country (‘Ranfio janapade’), 
likewise those Negamas and Janapadas who 
were officers and councillors (of the Paura-, 
Janapada) , and, Negama and Janapada 
Brahmins who possessed ‘larger class of 
houses’ , and finally, ‘Gahapati’ Negamas and 
JUnapadas who were of the class of 
‘nechayika’s The Gahapati class was 
composed of ordinary citizens, Veusyas and 
Sudras, freemen cultivating their land or 
following their trade, ‘lords of their 
households’ ‘Nechayika’ probably denoted 
the richer class of the ‘Grihapati’ members as 
opposed to the Mah 5 bharata’s ‘svalpadhana’s 
or the small-wealth members of the Paura 
and Janapada 

This shows that the Paura and the 
JSnapada had almost all the classes of the 
population 

The poor but highly intellectual class of 
Brahmins probably was not there, as the 
qualification required was based on property 
of some value The class of Brahmins whom 
I have described elsewhere as the aristocracy- 
in-poverty, te, those who lived up to theideal 
laid down in the Upaiushads and the Dharma 
Sutras, would not be included in bodies where 
property qualification was the law If we 
keep this point in view we can understand 
why Brahmins as a class are mentioned in 
the R 5 mayana separately, as joining the 
conference of the Paura-Janapada to discuss 
the question of the nomination of YuvarSja 
by them ^ ^ 

The character of the Janapada, as 
representing the whole country, is quite clear 
They are called the Rtshtra or the kingdom 
Itself and the Desa or the country itself The 


Pauras were a fairly large body and 
presumably the jSnapadas were larger m 
number 

The Composition op the Paura. 

§283 We have a clear picture of the com* 
position of the Paura The description left by 
Megasthenes,! of the city magistrates or 
the Executive bodies of the Paura of 
Pataliputra, read in the light of the working 
system of corporate assemblies of the country, 
shows that the Paura was divided into several 
sub assemblies representing different interests 
of the capital The Paura was a sort of 
mother association of different bodies 
Patanjali, who uses the word Sangha in the 
general sense of a corporate assembly, not 
limited, as by Panini and also probably by 
Katyayana, to the political Sangha, mentions, 
as we have seen, Sanghas of 5 men, of 10 men 
and of 20 men.n®It may be remembered that 
Kautilya also employs the word Sangha in 
the general sense’ like Patanjali, although 
the technical sense of Panini is not unknown 
to either The significance becomes clear 
whan we refer to the Mah 5 vagga”® (IX 4 
I.) which lays down that a Sangha may have 
a quorum of 5, 10, 20 and upwards The 
Panchaka Sangha, therefore, of Patanjali, is 
the quorum of 5 The boards of 5 members 
each of Megasthenes were these Panchaka 
Sanghas If the boards of 5 each were the 
Sanghas of 5, then they would represent 
independent bodies, and their joint meeting 
would be a meeting of the mother association 
This interpretation is supported by the fact 
that the Paura is regarded to have more than 
one Mukhya or Sreshtha, chief or presi- 
dent,”® and Megasthenes mentions more 
than one “City Magistrate””® In the 
Mudrarakshasa,” ’ when Cliandanadasa is 
called by the Chancellor Chanakya (Kautilya), 
he IS shown great respect and asked whether 
the people were loyal to the new king 
Chandanadasa thereupon speaks for the 
whole countiy , but he is only the president 
of the Jewellers’ Association (ManikHrasre- 
shthi) In the Dasakumaracharita, out of the 
two Paura-Mukhyas, one is the president of 
merchants dealing with foreign trade only 
In the ArthasSstra, where spies are sent to the 
Paura-Janapadas to sound their political 
mind, they go to the “associations” or 
samavayas (in the plural) of the Tirthas of 
the Sabha-Sllds, of the Puga and the 
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People ^ These Samavayas are, except 
the last one, evidently identical with the 
Boaids of Megasthenes (as pointed out above) 
which looked after public buildings and 
temples, after manufactured articles after 
trade and commerce We have noticed the 
datum of Gaufama which proves that there 
were Sudra members also^*® They were 
probably returned by the JSti-Sanghas or the 
caste assemblies or they might be representing 
some guild of artisans The Puga committee 
must have been mainly composed of the 
representatives of trade and commerce, 
apparently middle class substantial men. 
The Paura was thus composed on the basis 
of different interests in the capital 

§284 The R 5 m 5 yana gives some details 
of separate bodies which made up the 
Naigama, probably about 500 BC As the 
Paura-JSnapada (with the Naigama) appeared 
taking a leading part in the nominations of 
R5ma as YuvarSja, so the Pam a, Naigama 
or Janapada, or probably all of them, figure 
on subsequent occasions when the question of 
succession to the throne presents itself In 
VI (Yuddha) c 127 4, when Rama is leturn- 
ing to AyodhyS the Sreni mukhyas and the 
"Ganas’' 01 ‘Members of the parliament', 
(probably the jSnapada) go out to receive 
him In verse 16 they are around Bharata 
along with the ministers, and are mentioned 
as the sreni-raukhyas and the naigamas The 
naigamas consecrate Rama as representatives 
of the Vaisya and Sudra elements of the 
population (c 128 62) When Bharata is 
called from his maternal home on the death 
of Dasaratha, the Srenis sanction Bharata’s 
proposed succession, which is intimated to 
him (AyodhyS, c 79 4) The “Rama- 

Commentary” here explains *'Srenayah’ as 
“Paurah’' and Gobinda-raja as “naigamah” 
Probably ‘srenayah’ (srenis) has been used in 
the primary sense, like the ganas of VI 127, 
denoting the ‘assemblies’, i e , both the 
Paura and jSnapada Again, when Bharata 
goes to bring back R 5 ma from exile or 
hermitage, the favourites of the ‘gana’ go 
with him along with the same associates, 
the ministers, etc (81-12) These favourites 
or elected rulers of the ganas a little further 
(83 10) are referred to in connection with 
the people of the City (NSgarikas, prob- 
ably -Pauras) as the Naigamas ‘those who 
think together' (sam-matS ye) in the com- 
pany of all the ministers Immediately fol- 
lowing are detailed (verse 12 ei seq) the 


different bodies or classes of trades and arts 
who evidently made up the Naigama, eg, 
jewellers, ivory-workers, stucco-workers, gold- 
smiths, wood-carvers spice-merchants and 
so forth They are, rounded up with 

(verse 15) ‘Presidents of townships and 
villages’ (grSma-ghoshamahattarah'i, which 
the “Rama-Commentary” explains as the 
Presidents for the time being As the 
Naigama is detailed by its various tiades 
and arts, the Janapada ( those who think 
together’) is detailed by its component 
elements— the village and township Presi- 
dents Both these main bodies issue 
forth from the capital. The representative 
assembly of the villages and townships of the 
realm, as observed above, have their head- 
quarters at the capital But the Naigama, 
v;hich was similarly at the capital, was the 
general representative body of different 
trade-guilds and guild-merchants of the capi- 
tal only, as the commentators imply and the 
equivalent Paura proves 

§285 This conclusion derived from 
literature is confirmed bj^ certain seals lately 
discovered at BasSrh, the ruined site of 
Vaisali These seals are learned puzzles in 
the pages of the reports of the excavation 
without the data from literature we have 
noticed They become intelligible in the 
light of the data adduced above One seal 
bears the legend “Sreshthi Nigamasya”, while 
another reads “Sreshthi-sarthavaha-kulika- 
nigama,’’ , again another, “kulika-Harih” or 
“prathama kulika-Hanh” The sealsending 
with ‘nigama’ are the seals of the mother 
association of Nigama or Paura Kulika was 
a judge of the Paura, as we have already 
seen ‘prathama kulika’ would be thus 

the fill st judge of the Paura court 'Sresthi', 
“President”, was evidently the General 
President The seal of the Sreshthi-sartha- 
vaha-kulika-nigama legend represented the 
different sections or samavayas of the 
Nigama The separate seals related to the 
separate entities, the corporate soles, e g , the 
judicial seal of the ‘kulika’ judge 

The “Laws” of the JInapada 
AND Pahra. 

§286 The laws of Pauia, alluded to in 
the general term of grSma or of township, 
and the laws of Janapada, as we have seen 
in the last chapter, are recognised in the 
codes of Hindu laws They were really the 
resolutions of these bodies. They had the 
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force of law The law-couits enforced them 
against offending members ^ The resolu 
tions regulated primarily the conduct of 
the corporate bodies and their business 
inter se. They weft called Samaya, 'law or 
resolution agreed upon in an assembly’ 
(sam + ay) These Samayas are called in 
Manu and Yajnavalkya^®® Dharmasor Laws 
We may recall here that, according to 
Apastamba, the oldest writer on Dhaima 
yet discovered, all laws originated in 
Samayas 

Another class of their resolutions was 
called ‘Sthiti’ (lit. ‘fixed,’ ‘immutable’) or 
‘Desasthiti’^ ® ’’ (the sthiti of the ‘countiy’ or 
'country-assembly’) which were enforceable 
against everybody. The Sthiti was probably 
the same as the class of their enactments 
called Samvit, ‘to be known’ or 'proclama- 
tion-laws’ The Samvids weie passed by 
the Janapada and they were recorded on a 
roll (Samvitpatra) They were enacted 
with the formality of the members taking 
some special oath They were binding on 
the whole kingdom There is clear evidence 
of the fact that sometimes Samvids were 
against the interest of the king, as some 
authors of the codes make the exception 
that those Samvids only will be enforced by 
the law-courts which are not opposed to the 
king 1*9 The Samayas also were put on a 
roll 139 

These Saraaya (Sama>a-Kriya) and 
Samvid enactments were what we call at 
present ‘statutes’ They were not leges 
which were embodied in the Hindu Common 
Law. They were administrative statutes of 
a fiscal and political nature 

§287 It IS significant that the Samvid 
class of acts are mentioned in connection 
only with the Realm Assembly or the 
Janapada and the Township Assembly 
Guilds and conquered Ganas (republics) and 
similar bodies could not enact Samvids 
The proclamation-acts thus were the most 
important of the Paura-Janapada enactments 
As the term implies they were to be made 
known to the country —to do a thing, eg, to 
give a particular extra tax, or desist from 
doing a thing 

Paura.-JTnapada as Hindu Diet. 

§288 To sum up. We had an organism 
or a twin organism, the Paura-jSnapada, 


which could depose the king, which nominated 
the successor to the throne, whose kindly feel- 
ings towards a member of the royal family 
indicated his chance of succession, whose 
president was intimated by the king of the 
policy of state decided upon in the council of 
ministers, which were approached and begged 
by the king in all humility a new tax, whose 
confidence in a minister was regarded as an 
essential qualification for his appointment as 
chancellor, which were consulted and 
referred to with profound respect by a king 
aspiring to introduce a new religion, which 
demanded and got industrial, commercial 
and financial privileges for the country, 
whose wrath meant rum to provincial 
governors, which were coaxed and flattered in 
public proclamations, which could enact 
statutes even hostile to the king — in fine, 
which could make possible or impossible 
the administration of the king An organism 
with these constitutional attributes was an 
organism which we will be justified in 
calling the Hindu Diet 

The Paura Janapada were a powerful 
check on royal authority At the same time 
there weie also other sources of influence 
which kept royal responsibility fully alive 
and active 


1 Jayaswal, J B O R S , Vol IV 

2 Cf Taittinya Samhita of Yajurveda VTcTi 

^TSIT, 18 10 

3 Biihadsranyaka Upanishad, VI, 2 

4 Patanjali on Panmi, IV 2 104 

5 Jam Sutra, Acharanga, See above § Buddhist 
India, pp 24-25 , Janawasabha Sutta quoted by 
Oldenberg, Buddha {Eng Trans) p 407, f n 

See ^Tfw-'^lbiraT as one unit in the Gopatha 
Brahmana, II 9 

6 Buddhist India, p 24 , Gopatha Brahmana, 
II 9 

7 Probably not so much religion as philosophy 
The diffeience between the two, as Megasthenes 
says, was very slight Asoka certainly made it a 
religion and a world-religion 

8 See below § 

9 See Arthasastia, p 45 and footnote at p 46. 

10 The Jstakas do not know anything about the 
Samiti There were numerous occasions to mention 
It if the Saraiti did actually exist The Dharma 
Sutras also do not give any direction, writing on the 
duties of king, as to his relation with the Samiti Nor 
does the Mahabhsrata recollect it 
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II See below , tbe Jgtakas and the Pali canon 
have Janapada and Nigama Nigama as would be 
seen, is constitutionally identical with Nagara The 
Arthasastra has Janapada and Durga , the Rama* 

yana, nagara, also durga and janapada 
xrft xmi II 79 12 

12 Cf rc* I Viramurodaya, p ii 

13 Cf Aithasastia, p 46 f n 1 

14 Cf modern Garh (fort) to denote the seat of 
the ruler , also German Schloss 

15 Arthasastra, pp 43 6 n 

16 Jayaswal, J* B 0 R S , (1917) HI p 438 

1 7 rvm i 

n H. 54 

Govmdaraja m his comment on the variant 

says : 

I Four MSS give the reading 
lu. the Kumbakonam Edition 

18 or ^g^T 5 Tl%: I 

Variant reading m MSS consulted in Kumbakonam 
edition 

19 See the critical edition of the Ramayana by 
Messrs Krishnacharya and VyS'^acharya, I. p, 68 (MS 

) which IS really a valuable edition 

20 Ramayana, AyodhyS Kanda, Ch II vs 20-22 

'Bpf® » 

^ xm' *r^ncT3rr*f*rfitf^^ n 

See also Dasaratha*s speech in reply 

^ ^ irfir I 

sTF 11 

20a Manu, VIII 41 

errfa i 

TTfnTT^ n 

24, f n 24 § 

21 Sreni literally means ‘rows’ Evidently the 
members sat m rows and this feature gave the name 
to the corporate body Piobably sreni originally was 
a general term to signify all those bodies who tran 
sacted their business in their ‘Session’ or by assembly 
system The Mahabharata m older passages gives 
sreni-baddha rajanah or 'rulers organised in rows* , 
e g , Sabha Parvan, XIV 4 (Kumbakonam Edition) 

^ 3 n*f ’w ?i 5 rT^ i 

These may refer to republican rulers or to a military 
organization, as the Arthasastra has sreni as a military 
division In lawbooks, general literature and inscrip- 


tions sreni has acquired the technical meaning of a 
guild 

22 Ysjnavalkya, I 360 8 c 361 

TO q; W i 

fgif% V Tninw*nTgtT«rf«r 

23 i 

Vrihaspati quoted m Viramitrodaya, p 423 See 
below 

24 See § 

25 Manu, VIII, 218-221 

^ 'srj* irTOiTf^ ii ?«: 

5^1 xrrtrt*r€fT 5 rt ar^ tost i 
TT'e TflTnrre^lct «?<! 

Rtff* f SThrTf^**ilYnT 4 l'Tl%: I 
'srinr H'«Tsr 3 rf»T’fTD!:^ ii x f 

Quoted m Viramitrodaya, p 120 

27 ’trr^ i 

Tr 5 rTt%ftf^^grti ^1% ii 

Vrihaspati quoted m Vliamitrodaya, p 189 See 
also Yajnavalkya 

W ^ K w 

a8 Compare Ramayana, Bk II, canto 83, v i 5 

I 

The Rama commentary has 

I Govindaiaja 1 

[Ghosha according to Patanjah and Katyayana 
was a small township with corpoiate arms and seal] 

29 Viramitrodaya on Yajnavalkya kindly lent to 
me by Mr Govindadasa of Benares 

30 J B O R S , III 42 

31 Divyaiadana, p 410 

32 1 VM p II 

33 Comp SHKITTO irfa', Sakun- 

tala, A.ct II Viramitrodaya, p ti 

The term for ordinary town or township is ^qTT, e g , 

1 Ibid The Arthasastra 
uses the word and ^ foi the capital and ^!rnT 

for ordinary town, Panmi and Patanjah use iniV and 

for capital and irtH for oidinary town Cf Panmi, 
VII 3 14 and Kasika on that also VI % 100 Patan 
jah on the use of for town— ’TR’ TT^Ni 
^itr; on Panim IV 2 104 Sakala which was the old 
capital of the *Madra’s ceased to be a or capital 
under Pushyamitra It is therefore called a I 
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Bee also Arthasistra, p 46 footnote, I 

The commentator commenting on the n^gank^s m 
VatsySyana’s Kamasutras (Bk II Ch 5) says . 

^IcT 1 

On Durga as equivalent of Pura, comp Narada 
lir Viramitiodaya, p 

425 in Asoka’s inscriptions means a Provincial 

capital also Manu, VII 29, divides the kingdom into 
wand I ?r7 fl fnV I 
For ^n* and as capital see Manu, Vlf 70 

fnf^w ^ 5gr^Tl%5r n 

34 SW: Wf.’Cry ctSTT 1 

■^ru^ Tftwsnr^ h 

“The whole nation in the Rgshtra, as well as in 
the best of capitals praises him , likewise the Paura 
Janapada body — both the Inner and the Outer- 
praise him It should be noticed that the Paura 
Janapadi is taken as distinct from the people in the 
realm and the capital 

The two bodies, Inner and Outer, are mentioned 
in the Mahabharata also, see below§ For jana in 
the collective sense see its use in Asoka’s Inscription, 

Pillar Series, VII, — the body of the men 

in the Dharma Seivice Department 

35 Gautama Dharma Sutra (Sastra), VI 9 ii 

A Brahmin who ordinarily is never expected to do 
any honour to a Sudia has to get up when a Sudra 

who is an ex-member of the Pauia came, though he 
be below eighty Further, Sutra 15 lays down an excep- 
tion with regard to etiquette between Pauras Even 
if the difference in age were of ten >eais, fellow Pauras 
were to treat each other as if born on the same day 
(t4 IS) 

’^f^^Wfrf'nsrctT^Tsrf w srifir- 

9^5T I ? 9 1 ^<lsTiTT^. ’ll 1 ? 5 1 r5?r 4'^?rcr, I ? ^1 

ia*rT%s’5fH ■arm: i?ai 

tIk: i?i.i 

36 Vasishtha, edition by Fuhrer, p 84 

5TT»T i 

37 Yasishtba Dharma Sutra (Sastra), XVI 19 20 

Tr€t’» TisTtf^r ^amT’fi'fir »TJrff«r i ? ? i 

'^T3tT ivi 

cr^TRrra-Sjt^r’itT ^r3»sif^*n l Vnhaspati, 

Viramitrodaya, p 425 

“Elders of the township should increase property 
of minors till they attain capacity-at-law They 
should do the same with reg ird to the property of 
Gods — Arthasastra, p 48 


^ l^’nV ?[?rT n 

Vnhaspati m the Viramitrodaya, p 424 

?r^gT«rrRiT: i 

Ibid. 

39 See last note ?isrr I 

Also ’5rr<T-g^T-iT’ir ?f ’turaT^f^ l 

iraTf% 4- f 11 

Viramitrodaya, p ii* 

40 ¥rw?rnR5rtf5i ff ^ i 

Vnhaspati in the Vuamitrodaya, p 40. 

4t w‘ 0 

Vnhaspati in the Viramitrodaya, p 425 

Arama meant both a ^rest house’ and a park 
garden’ 

42 Strabo, Bk XV 50 (4 10) Compare the 
'‘magistrates” of self governed cities as opposed to 
the royU officers (Aruan, XII) 

43 A scholar who does not take so much notice 
of Hindu authorities as he draws on analogies and 
comparisons has misunderstood this Paura juusdiction 
of the Maurya capital as a consular department 
borrowed from Persia I’’ 

It should be noticed that the Pauras administered 
estate in co operation with the ministry, according to 
Vasishtha 

44 Patanjah on Panini V. I 58 and S9 

45 #1 0W. 

^ ^TT’Rff^inRITf^fiT » 

Viramitiodaya, p 427 

46 Mahavagga, IX 4 i 

I " 

See also IX 3 5 etc 

47 , Mitra Misra, Viramitrodaya, 

p 120 , also iTJKIPa f*T^T^-‘qfp55!T 

Prasna Vyakirana Sutra - Vyakbyana, quoted by 
Sham Shastry Arthasastra, p 46 f n 

48 Unskilled artisans were combined as Vr^tas 
See Patahjali on Panini, V 2 21 

49 The Jataka, Vol I p 149 SfUifq'f I 

Kutaf3anta Sutta Dlghanikaya, para 12, 

^ ^ Km\ I 

50 Jagannstha, see Narada ( ed Jolly )• 

51 bee below on the composition of the Paura. 

52 Compaie Aithasastra p 89 

qlK5tIsTq?RT ’|rariqWTts(fqf»T I 

53 Cunningham A S B , Vol XIV p 148* 
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54 The Dojaka coin bearing the word ( Cun* 

nmgham Corns of Ancient India, p, 64 pi III) 
would signify that the name of the capital was Dojaka 
And the Eran com (ASH, Vol XIV* p 148 , C A I 
Tp 99*ro2) 

55 Arthasastra, II 14 32 

56 See reference m the Mnchchhakatika discuss- 
ed below, §280, and numerous references indica 
ting their location at capital 

57 Ramayana, Ayodhys Kanda, II 19 — 22 

imniT ^ i 

Trafgan f ^»ictr>Tcffir«? ii 
'm«rt i 

• •• Ma • • 

fs ki I k* i 

58 Ibid. 

XS^r. 1 1 

a « * * • 

x’^iiwtsfq f^iqt i 

. . . qqq i 

a • a a»fi« #<4Ma 

mTn mm mm mm i 

II 

iT I 

mi m\ m% i 

mm m ii 

For Jana m the collective sense of a body compare 
\soka®b sffH ( Pillar series, VII ) 

The age of the present Ramayana should be stud- 
ed m Jacobi’s critical paper on Ramayana ( Das 
Ramayana ) It seems that the original edition was 
.omposed about 500 B C and the version took place 
circa 200 B C 

59 Ibid, Canto III verses 2—5 

’sritsfw q^»T qqmig^fnri 

fqq 3^ u 

qrq^^qqr«qiqi?( I 
qrift srqqHt »Tftq«iqti 

arqqtfsPI, qqj’q ■q *mfqq I 

» • « %!«.« • 

60 Ibid, verse 49. 

t qifq ’jq^qqqi^qn i 

qifTfqj ^qi^l qrqiq’fkfwi’?^, II 


Ibid, IV. I 

q^’sqq q:qt i 

qqifqc^T qqqw fqqq^ ti 

61 Ibid, Canto XIV, verse 54 

eqfq^fq qi^rei qi’fqqfq^qq^l, 1 
qksnqqqqifq qqqq qrqufqi ii 

62 Ibid, verse 40 

qlqstrqqqq ’si qqqiq q^. qii 

63 qraqi? fqqqqtiqi qqt qqq. I 

64 See J B O E S , Vol I (1915) 

es 

66 Mnchchhakatika, Act X See also 

mm^,^ fqf Mm i 

which shows that the Panras were present at the place 
where Charudatta and Vasantasena were standing and 
where Janapada samavaya was 

67 cf Mahavamsa IV 5—6 

68 Chapter III 

mm i 

69 AithasSstra, Bk I ch XIII, 9 
q^qqNfq qrqqftqianqqq: q^qsnqqqiqqqq^?^ i 
qfq’Jt qnq^q^qqqianqn^q^tqqqrqiq^ fqqiq : i 

qrqqqqtqqqjq qiqi i q ■qr^ qtfqq qql q: 

qtqqiqqqi^j, q»®qiqi«iT ql'fq^fq i 

For interpretation of q<®qiqi cam pare q»SF in Bk. 
XIII ch V, 176 p 407 

70 m ^sgqqfg. qtfqqqqi’ q sfq^q^g i qwgi- 

qiqifqgqi. rmi qg tq^ qraw q1%^i qrRjwr 
q^qqqiq qiq? qiqqq qqiqqqiqig i %q qqi 

qrqiq. qqtnr qtqqqqir tqr f%q{fqqqq’S!qiqT t 
Ibid 

For the interpretation of bhrita, compare its mean- 
mg in Mitakshaia (Vijn^nesvara), 

71 Mahabharata, Santi-Parvan, LXXXIII, 46* 

qw' qq q«®qifwn qq I 

qk qiqqqi qf^qiq* qqr. \\ 

72 Ibid, LXXXV, 11-12 

qqHT qpqqi qw q^q qiqkqi^g ii 
qq q q q^sm Kiflqiq q qsS^ i 

73 fqqqiq^q sm ^skug; qntq q 

qiqti I ^ qiqqiqiq q qlqqqig \\ 

Junagadh Inscription of 457-8 A.C Fleet— C I I , 
Vol III, p 60 

The reading of Fleet separating if from and 
IS grammatically impossible 

74 Ibid, p 61 

qqqqfq q ’jjriqfqqaftqq wfi i 
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?s Divysvadsna, p 407 

crgfsisii-sNrt ^ ^ 

m I ?r^Ts?n5fKrwf%5i i 

i ^3 it i fee 

1 ’lira cTffemT i fi’iira i <r 

tf fPfl'snff I 

Erara^tegqra i ^ 4§i^ 

ftoiinrir ewsi^er gjifs^er 'f icbi fg^Fn i 

I 

^ cT^sttc^ft 5i:srg4fzifFfn^ I 
’TET egmeraw f feral gfimagii 
'ffJS’f Scni^ffra I e fi ^eRer ffeii e ti^selfr- 
enff ) g geien^jerai ^wan^raeqeie i f 
eFii eraitf trafeei f^fsra i 

76 3 H^ f e^iieiT fPeffitt f ^ 

feeife fii^ f eei^ fs eef e 'fg eeg ftf fteneff 

eife f ^ efeei ftefe f e W snfsig 

gsii frafe ee ee ege^ fg etfet ff lera feiff 
^31^ fg^wfee ff^e tf fe ^ e ’efgfiiefgefg fgfg 
f life fte giifeei t ft ’rf e t eneigi feJifee ft 

etc Dbauli Edition, lines 20 25 

I have discussed the significance of the inscription 
in J B O R S, Vol IV (1918) 

77 Jayaswal, Ind Ant 1937 

78 Arthasastra, Bk V ch 2 90 

ftg uttg fiei ftweffig; feig i 

79 Ibid, Bk XIII ch 5 176 

ggif i 

f ftM^g eig^g i gsftfeg'i’g^efegg i 

80 Ibid, Bk XII ch 5 i63t 

giei e^fraiggiraft’ii HKeraqtf Mfgftrg 
1 erafraetfiT glFf ^ftfR’ineira frai 
^Fgffrafg, ggi fteeragwiefegf^ ig ifti 
ff€lgt gl^i graraiftFf — 

ftRjg t g e«g i e?iTO^g g eelfti- 

gift si^ftrafiggra^Tee^^ i gcraftg eiggft 

ft€ftgfg g fsiftggg i 

In the above text should be coropaied with 

^ m the jStaka, II 45, and g gf^{^ in the 

Ma]]hima Niksya, Gopaka Maggalana Sutta, where 
denotes holding a meeting to decide a matter 

by the vote of majority 

81 Epigrapbia Indica, Vol VIII, p 44 
eftsftrai fRftftwgftigift iftfsngrif sig 

( ^ ) eFng^g egftefgrg fii%g tg ^tftge 1 

eftraw gfi’ggggigftgftifgiggfggtgrag’iieg- 

ggRgjtnTfftrawng; 1 1 14 

21-3 


82 Sant! Parvan, ch LXXXVII. 23—25 (Kumba- 
honam ed ) 

eiqga g fgggraigigt ft ftfgg% 1 
gtggg enralel Fjniggiet 11 
^fsnggf ig e^gtg e ft^qiftgregi i 
ggi graggrag ggfg^giggigft ii 
w gg e gft^i elgral gigg gigg; 1 
qg gra ff grftt 5 igi iftrggftigi ii 

83 Ibid, 26—34 

m^lg g ggiginegera gg gg* i 
gftqsf eg frf efe^g « g 4 
gieewceggrei rRggigg eig i 
eft grara gjgra tetftg fieigei* 11 f® 
eggf ^ egsne gf fegei^fe ei 1 
tgeiemrag tifftrasPra giftge 11 f’= 
eeneieft ^rai eeie gig% e^ 1 
fftgraig egg tneftw ggift g. \\ Kt, 
iiftF ’0 g eggr e^ gie eee^ I 
gRg gftgraftr ei^ggeiftg « ^0 
giegeiftg ®egi eg gt ftggftft 1 
aRftfggRigeeegg ?et 11 
gsgifeg nefte ggtgifeg 1 
ggieaii,gj 3 ?irTFe tifeniflTgT g g* 11 
giqg^ g ftgt^g egft eetftg 1 
g g ftgg’ gng gg geitfggiqft ii 
?ft gigi egtgr ^gi etggRgi 1 
igg#g«igeg^gtgeigeigraftg 11 f 8 

84 The prospect is dreaded by the owner of the 
bamboo clump in our villages, as it means the drying 
up of the whole stock The bamboo fruit is in 
appearance like paddy 

85 Dasyu is a technical term both in Manu (X 45) 
and the Mahahbarata (Santi P , LXV, 13-17) 
denoting foreign tribes 

86 Ibid, 26 

87 That voting prevailed in the Janapada and 
Paura can be gathered from the procedure of 
contemporary popular institutions which we have 
already noticed It is implied in our text here by the 
directions about creating breach in the Outer body 
and about winning over the Middle body^ 

88 Arthasastia Bk XIII, ch 1 171 p 394 

f fgg^gRsg ggftf g glKgmfigwTsggi Hftgl gg; 
gisngggg? graigf ftTggg t ggg «rraig ?ft I 

89 Arthasastra, Bk II, chapter i 19, p 47 

gggggftfi^ g«f gtggfigi’d ggrra i gft^ggift^ 
gg%l 1 gWlftft figi ’ftggigggftg ggt i 

90 Yajnavalkya, II 36 

fg #rfg irai giggfig g i 

gfgft figiflft ftt^g w ggi gg ii 
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This verse of Yajnavalkya corresponds to Manu, 
VIIl. 40 ( See Medhstithi’s explanation ) and 

ftf ?T II 

Dvaipayana in the Mitdkshaia 

91 Ibid 

qfKiK ?^i<r 1 

fqt^T3»2#t?nci 1 ssti’fm *15151 

■q fqqai^fr 1 

w qr tg 1 'q^T qi qi qw ^if^ww 

qi; f q!?r I 

92 Ep Ind., Vol VIII p 45 
5 * 1 . tgqsiqWK fT fl ^ciTi qsilf 

qqsrqigqfrq qifqtq etc 

93 Ehys Davids, Dighamkgya Kutadanta Sutta 
§ II Dialogues of the Buddha, Vol II, p 175 

94 Dighanikaya, Kutadanta Sutta, § 12 

qf 5 i 5 t viq*^ u ?I?| 

ff Cliq fcl 1 

95 Arthasastra, Bk VIII ch 19 16 p 3? 

qKsnqq^MT qtraffqi qs^ ?]; i 
cf Mahabharata Santi Parvan, ch XL v 19 
qlqanqqqiqiq qifq qtra!fqi fq’gai 1 
^ 5 n»r qrJTgtipq cnfq qnqffur swci n 

96 Rock belies, VIII (Girnar) 

qtqqtiq qqiw “q q q^rq q ffv:q qfe 

fqqi’^ q siiqqqq q qq^r qqq qqiqq^^qqqqfKj^ET q I 

See below on the mention of the Janapada in Pillar 
Series IV. 

97 qqiqi^ qq’® qiqiqq?^ t% 1 

'^iraqi €tqqq^ qq U 

— Divyavadana, p 410, 

rhe use of the word jana should be noticed here 

and should be compared with sqqq^ gjq in Asoka’s 

inscription and qiqq^ qsj m the Rgniay na 
The sense is collective, body 

98 qqnfq , 

Divyavadana, p 410 

99 Mahabharata (Kumbakonam), Santi-Parvan 
XCIV 16 


^^snqqqi qiftfqcii i 

tT?qqqiqrat q fqftfqq \] 

The context and grammar show that the verse 
which ought to piecede immediately verse 18 1 
been detached and pu. m its present posit.. 
Verse 17 really reads with 15 ^ 

100 qsnqiqqf^StqT etc 

101 qlTqiqq^T q qqRiq 1 

’Eiqqi qijqqqiqr 


Mahabharata (Kumbakonam), Santi Parvan, XCIV, 

18. 

On the question of the wealth in the hands of the 
Panra and Janapada bodies It should be noticed that 
corporate bodies not only held p:ioney and property 
but could even legally borrow money as is evidenced 
by the laws of Vrihaspati and Kstyayana, 
Vlramitrodaya, p 432 

102 fq q'H’fq q*q K[m sqqqqiq g i 

qqqff qqififq fqif^q q^ q^ q?!; ii 

— Yajnavalkya, II 36 Compare other passages 
quoted below 

103 Bk.XIII, ch 2 171 p 394 

104 qq ^“’I'q qfq I 

tq q u 

—Quoted in the Mitaksbaia 

105 Manu VIII 40 

According to Nandan it means that the king should 
make good to all the varnas the loss sustained from 
thieves, etc The gieat commentaloi Medhg,tithi as 
well gives the same meaning 

106 Dasakumaiaclianta, chapter III 

107 Arthasssira, hk II chapter i 19 

108 Maitrayam Samhita, II 6 5 , v 38 (Macdo 
nell and Kieth, Vedic Index, vol II, p 200 

109 See above § 

no Digha Nikaya;.Kutgdanta Sutta, § 12 et seq 
^ q\qt qqqf *iifqqi qggqi %qqi q qq snqqfr 
q t (etc ) qqiT qi^q^ri %rqi q qq qHqqi q 
q (etc ) qqi* 5 iqn %qqi q qq qmqi q ... 

q (etc ) q^qfq %qf^i ^qqt 'tq snqqqi q . 

HI qUPBT qqwpff qiKsnqqt l| 

qtqi t tpqfqg qqqi qq qqq 1 
Ramsyana, Ayodhya-Kanda, chapter II 19 20 

1 12 See § 

1 13 See footnotes under § 

1 14 Arthasastia Bk III, ch 14 66 p. 185 

tq qfqqi jqrniqr’ 1 Bk II, ch i , 19 (p 48) 
qqtqq qf 1 

Bk III, ch 3 62 p 173 fqqifqfqqfTqu^ I 

115 Ramsyana, Ayodbya Kanda, ch XV v 2 
^ fqqqqj q , ch XIV, V 40 qtqqiqqqq I 

116 See § 

117 Act I For the date of the Mudra Rskshasa 
(circa 420 AC) 

See Jayaswdl, Indian Antiquary, 1913, 1917 

118 Dasakumaracharita, chapter III 

119 Aithas^stra, Bk I, ch, 13 9 P 22 

120 See § 

121 Consult Gobindargja on the technical names 

122 ^ I 

S." pSdS!““ 
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123 A S R 1913-14, pp 139, 140 and 153, seals 
nos 282 B, 320 A, 318 A, and 277A. For discussion 
on the seals see page 124, et seq 

124 See above ^ 

125 Manu, chapter VIII, v 218 21 

^ SI ^ II 

q-f aft ^wiTi I 

fsisjir ^iq^si II 

’ffsi5iair»T=aTff’5TO i 

Yajnavalkya, Samvid«Vyatikiama prakarana, Bk II 
V 186 

witfi T 

^sf'l si'a ST ^ \4?ff S33!fi?r^ SI' 11 

For deSuition of Satnaya m other codes see § 


126 Apastamba, I i i 

^wict ^irRi=aTF<^Fqsifsajniiram ii ? 
w ^sm ifrn»n?i ii 
11 ^ 

127 Viramitrodaya, p 120 
taif^^igsn^sr niwigtr^sr 1 

Vnhaspati. 

128 ^nft gcfst^sif m 1 

TPnsf^ftf*T ^ f^«i5i' 11 

Vnhaspati m Viramitrodaya, p, 189. 
— 'legal and political rules’. 

129 Ibid See above note Also f^sitTJffflift^a 

¥t^rt of ’''^ajnavalkya. 

130 sittlflfecl ilf trsql ^T 1 Ibid, p. 425. 
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W HEN Grant Duff wrote his famous 
Histoiy, the Marathas were 
mourning the loss of their empire 
But the race that dominated over India for 
about a century did not take long to 
lecover from the great shock Their empiie 
had indeed been lost for ever, but its 
memory was still fresh, and they felt that 
its history could best be told by the sons 
of Maharastia themselTes To the eternal 
ciedit of Grant Duff, the English historian, 
it will for ever be said that he tried his 
best to tell the history of his enemies as 
impartially as he could With indefatig- 
able industry, he collected all the avail- 
able materials — Maiathi, English, Persian 
and Portuguese, and although a cen- 
tury has passed since the publication 
of his work, it still lemains the only 
reliable and authoiitative histoiy of 
the Marathas But Grant Duff was 
one of those few officers, who stood by 
Elphinstone, when he was calmly watching 
the battle on that fateful day of Khirki, 
and it was psychologically impossible for 
him to cast off all bias and prejudice 
against his quondam foes, try as he might 
His labour concluded, Grant Dufi, deposit- 


ed all his manusciipts with the Literary 
Society of Bombay These might have 
formed the nucleus of a grand library and 
museum, but unfortunately no trace ol 
them could be found when Maratha 
Scholars like the late Justice Telang tried 
their best to discover Capt Grant Duffs 
papers They were lost forever, nobody 
knows how or when 

The Hindus of old had shown very little 
predilection for historical liteiatuie, but 
not so the Maratha He had not come ir 
contact with the Mahomedan scholars 
for nothing, and naturally he aspired tc 
emulate the achievements of the Muslin 
historians as he had outdone the militarj 
prowess of the Muslim warriors in the battle 
field Though they lacked that literarj 
polish and graceful style of their Mahomedai 
teachers, the Marathas had left us man- 
useful chronicles History they had mad 
but could not write Not only was th 
science of criticism unknown to them, bu 
they could neither arrange the events the 
described in a chronological older with th 
Muslim patience, nor did they ever pans 
to flame a reliable chronology This defec 
was, however, lemedi^ by the existeni 
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of a great mass of contemporary papers — 
accounts kept in the Government archives, 
correspondence of military and diplomatic 
officers and occasionally fragments of auto- 
biographical woiks even, such as the one 
left by the celebrated Nana Fadnavis But 
these were still unread, unpublished, mostly 
unknown, and uncollected, when the great 
sons of Maharastra had brought their 
newly acquired western training and 
culture to the study of their country’s past 
This was about half a century ago 

At first their criticism was levelled 
mainly against Giant Duflf It was a 
hopeless task, for nobody knew on what 
evidence his conclusions had been based 
Rao Bahadur Kirtane, then a young 
student, openly charged the great soldier 
historian with deliberate destruction of 
his papers, but in his maturer years he has 
himself withdrawn the discreditable charge 
that had no foundation whatever But 
the Maratha scholars like their ancestors 
were not mere angels of destruction As 
the Maratha administrator in the glorious 
past had restored peace and plenty in the 
lands once devastated by his brother in 
the army before the final annexation, so 
was the constructive genius of the new 
generation employed, after the bitterness 
of controversy had abated, in historical 
researches The result of this new effort 
was Ranade’s “Rise of the Maratha 
Power” 

Ranade was followed by a band of 
brilliant scholars whose enthusiasm for 
their woik was unbounded They realised 
the necessity of collecting, editing, and 
publishmg all chronicles and historical 
records With wonderful energy and 
devotion, they took up the work Rao 
Bahadur Sane edited and published the 
Havyetihas-Sangraha— which contained 
not only the chronicles and historical 
records, but also the old literary works 
He was, by no means, the only worker in 
the field Rao Bahadur D B Parasnis, 
Mr V K Rajwade, and Yasudev Yaman 
Shastn Khare have earned the eternal 
gratitude of all students of Maratha 
history by placing at their disposal a 
great mass of hitherto unpublished and 
unknown historical papers It was m no 


way an easy task to edit or even to get 
hold of these papers Nobody knew where 
they existed , then owners in many cases 
did not know whether tfie heaps of old 
worm-eaten paper filled with Modi scribbl- 
ings had anything important to commu- 
nicate to the present generation, and the 
superstitious veneration of some of them 
would not ever allow the eager researcher 
to have a peep at them It is not, therefore, 
difficult to guess what obstacles these 
scholars had to overcome before they were 
allowed access to what they had been 
eagerly seeking They have not laboured 
m vain Not only have their efforts been 
rewarded with the discoveiy of many im- 
portant papeis, but they have succeeded 
in gathering round them a band of ardent 
students whose daily inci easing number 
augurs well for the future of the study of 
the Maiatha Histoiy They were eager 
not only to study and digest all that their 
great teachers placed before them but to 
discover more, and what is moie important, 
to allow other students a ready access to 
the onginal lecords, to create for them a 
common meeting place where they could 
assemble, study, and discuss not only ques- 
tions of Maratha history and literature 
but all questions relating to Indian History 
in general The Deccan Vernacular Trans- 
lation Society had already come into 
existence but it could hardly meet this new 
demand and the Bharat Itihas Sanshodhak 
Mandal was founded at Poona ten years 
ago mainly through the efforts of Y K 
Rajwade and Sardar Tatya Saheb 
Mehendale 

It will not be out of place here to say 
a few words about Yishwanath Kashinath 
Rajwade, for few in Bengal knows anything 
about him, though India can to-day boast 
of few scholars of his industry and selfless 
devotion to learning, because Rajwade 
has decided without exception to write in 
Marathi only, and never has he, as yet, 
been shaken in his resolution A graduate 
of the Bombay University and a pupil of 
Sir R G Bhandarkar, Rajwade could 
have earned high distmctions in any 
branch of Government Service But no 
worldly prospect was bright enough to 
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as the path of duty He resolved to live 
and die a celibate and to sacrifice himself 
on the altar of Maratha History A simple 
blanket forms th^ bed of this ascetic and 
his strong legs alone carry him on his 
distant journeys He knows no rest and 
never does he feel happier than when he 
hears of the discovery of a new Bakhar or 
a new historical paper He has already 
published more than twenty volumes of 
records alone, and it is said he has, as yet, 
with him, materials for five score more 
Undei his able guidance and that of 
Messrs Mehendale, Potdar, and Majumdar, 
the history of the newly founded Mandal 
has been one of usefulness alone It has 
on its role more than 600 members of all 
classes and during its short career of nine 
years, it held moie than two hundred 
meetings where moie than one thousand 
papers had been read and discussed It has 
published more than “twenty-one books 
leplete with valuable researches covering 
in all about 5000 closely printed pages ” 
Sardar Nana Saheb Chandrachud has 
presented to the Mandal about 10,000 
historical papers and more than 5000 
Sanskrit and Prakrit manuscripts Sardar 
Mehendale has promised to make a gift of 
his splendid library to the Association of 
which he has the proud privilege of being 
a founder The figures speak for them- 
selves and no comment is necessary 

The Mandal’ s collection of manuscripts 
and records is very rich indeed but it is no 
less rich in coins and old paintings It 
has at present in its show case more 
than 200 gold, silver and copper coins, 
the most valuable being one of those rare 
Shiva Rai gold hons 

The Mandal possesses very beautiful 
specimens of Maratha painters’ and the 
Maratha caligraphists’ art It must, 
however, be admitted that no new style 
was introduced by the Maratha painters, 
nor did they take their lesson from the old 
paintings of Ajanta They learnt their 
art from Mahomedan masters and these 
could well be proud of their new pupils 
The artist who painted the portiait of 


Baji Rao I , must have been one of the best 
that Maharastra produced in that age 
And we cannot praise too highly the patient 
scribes who have left us those beautifully 
illuminated copies of the Gita now in the 
Mandal’s museum The two portraits of 
Mahadji Sindhia also deserve mention, for 
their natural expression 

The Mandal has commenced to build a 
beautiful mansion at an estimated cost 
of Rs 50,000, and the construction of 
one of its wings has already been complet- 
ed Here can be seen every evening a band 
of ardent students, the future historians of 
Maharastra, carefully examining old 
records oi ciitically studying an old treat- 
ise It IS a hopeful sign that the Maratha 
nobility have not kept back fiom this im- 
poitant movement Not only have they 
placed their family papers at the disposal 
of scholars like Rajwade and Khare, but 
they have not been loth to unstring their 
purse to further the cause so dear to 
them 

I hope my Mahratta friends will not 
take amiss a word of fiiendly criticism 
Hitherto they have published almost every 
paper they have discovered, without any 
leference to their intrinsic value or relative 
importance But this should now be given 
up Maharastra is very rich in historical 
records, and human life, as we all know, is 
by no means long 

We in Bengal, suffer under a very 
gieat disadvantage Our old nobility have 
either died out or fallen into evil days 
With them have disappeared their family 
papeis and the climate of Bengal played 
no unimportant part in the process of des- 
truction and disappearance The Bangiya 
Sahitya Pansat have no doubt undertaken 
to collect old papers, but their efforts have 
by no means been systematic We have 
been more fortunate in our collection of 
old inscriptions and old statues, but that 
IS no reason why we should not try to 
keep pace with Maharastra in the work of 
conservation so far as Pre-British records 
are concerned 


Stjkbndeakath Sek. 
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THE RANI OF GANORE >' 


At last, the long-fought foreign victor came 

Within the castle-wall and claimed her hand 

By right of conquest moie than all the land 

He prized her loveliness whose bruited fame 
Had drawn his passion’s gieed And as the game 
Of war was lost, despite her soldier-band 
Who fought with valour under her command. 
Devoid of help she stood, subdued and tame — 


Feigning assent, she made the nuptial bed 
Upon the terrace for her bitter foe 

And in the banquet made him drink a bowl 
Of poison — ^When with pain he gan to scowl, 

And lay upon its waters, floating dead 

P Seshadri 


From Tod’s Rajasthan 


THE CAUSATION AND PREVENTION OF SUICIDE AMONG 
GIRLS AND WOMEN 


M ajor N P Smlia Has done yeoman’s 
service to humanity by drawmg 
public attention to the cause of the 
increasing suicidal mama that has been 
of late getting a strong hold on our 
young gills in Bengal and casting a 
gloom over our hearths We have cried 
shame on the proveibially tyrannical 
mother-in-law or on the defective system 
of education that transforms the modem 
girl into a bundle of nerves The energetic 
Pohce Surgeon has gone deeper into the 
root of the evil and tried to prove that 
the cause of the suicide of girls is physical 
as well as mental At the Coroner’s Court 
he declared that in every case he found on 
autopsy some disease of the ovaries Two 
years ago he very kindly permitted me to 
examine the ovaries of such subjects and in 
every easel found them diseased in contrast 
with the normal ovaries of those dying 
from accidents 


How can the diseased ovary and the 
suicide be linked together as cause and 
effect Without entering into a technical 
discussion, I may mention the fact that 
some of our glands had hitheito been 
considered as so many useless appendages, 
or as the late savant Metschnikoff would 
have it, so many errors of Providence In 
our early medical careei we thought that 
the thyroid glands situated on both sides 
of the neck were created only to swell 
without provocation and mar the beauty 
of attractive faces, and the spleen to kill 
and disable Indians with malarial poison, 
to rupture at the slightest touch of the 
boot and to declare on oath that death 
from a kick was natural and not homicidal. 
The kidneys with their capsules were 
thought to be so many factories only for 
the production of that noxious substance 
tarme But the recent staitling physiologi- 
cal discovery has been that the thyroid. 
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the spleen, the kidney capsule called 
adrenal and some other glands are not 
only not useless creations but important 
cog-wheels in tl^ physical machinery 
forming a brotherhood and helping each 
other in the development and control of the 
whole system An ordinary gland such as 
the salivary has got a tube called “duct” 
to conduct its secretion externally, but a 
gland of this group generates a secretion 
called “hormone” or “chemical messenger” 
not conducted through a duct, but being 
absorbed in the circulation helps or 
controls the action of othei glands in the 
development of the system This harmoni- 
ous accord of one organ with another, 
formerly termed concensus partwm, is 
now designated “hormonic balance” If 
owing to the defective action of one or 
more of these glands called “ductless” 
the hormonic balance is disturbed, the 
whole system is upset 

The ovary, a member of this ductless 
group, throws into the ciiculation a 
“hormone” which has a marked influence 
on the body and mind of the individual 
The specific activity of the females in this 
country ranges from the ages of twelve to 
forty-eight on an aveiage Susrata 
observes 

X 

“It begins at twelve and ends at fifty ” 

The period at which female activity 
evidenced by the monthly flow ceases is 
called the climacteric period If this 
occurs before the proper age, a host of 
nervous symptoms such as headache, 
vertigo, flushing of the face, irritability of 
temper and even insanity make their 
appearance The troubles have been traced 
to the defective secretion of the ovary and 
other glands The same symptoms appear 
if the internal secretions of glands are 
diminished owing to disease I have seen 
girls hitherto hale and hearty, cheerful 
and active, suddenly turned morose, 
feeling no interest in life or its sur- 
roundings, branded as hysteric and 
neurasthenic and left to their fate after a 
show of treatment As soon as proper 
treatment was commenced, attention being 
paid to the improvement of the secretions 


of the ovary and other ductless glands, 
the patients rallied and weie their own 
selves again 

The diseased condition of the ovary in 
the female suicides invariably detected at 
the Morgue shows that the girl must 
have been suffering long from the 
symptoms of the defective action of the 
ductless glands merging into temporary 
insanity in which condition they committed 
suicide In the majority of cases this was 
done duiing then monthly flow m which 
period the nervous system is in a state of 
high tension The vast majority of cases 
occur during spring and autumn when 
nervous irritability is aggravated 

But why are the girls, and Bengali girls 
in particular, so prone to disease of the 
generative organs Taking into consider- 
ation the fact that the ductless glands con- 
trolling the generative organs aie played 
twelve times each year during the thirty 
years of then activity, and their action is 
disturbed during at least ten yeais of 
their pregnancy and lactation, we need not 
wonder why their glandular function is 
so instable Adding to this the morbid 
sensibility of the half-educated Bengali girl 
whose imagination is played upon from 
a very early age by all sorts of careless 
talks concerning marriage and sex, whose 
life IS proclaimed in season and out of season 
as useless unless yoked to a companion 
however undesirable and whose mind has 
been cultivated in a modern home which 
has lost that peace and poise formerly 
found in the comforting assurance of faith 
in Karmaphal or a kind Providence, one 
wondeis not why so many but so few 
cases of suicide occur in Bengal Pover 
ty which has been mentioned by the poet 
^piPCTfsmTsfl' very often plays an important 
part in these tragedies 111 nourished 
cells generate a susceptibility to shght 
impulses and morbid sensitiveness with an 
exaggerated perception of comparatively 
trifling stimulation To such a girl, 
pre-disposed by diseased organs and 
morbid surroundings, any harsh word 
or treatment from a mercenary mother- 
m-law, a brutal husband or a care- 
less mother acts like a spark of fire on a 
gunpowder magazine It was only the 
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other day I was called to treat a case of 
poisoning It was not burning in kerosene 
flame but drmkmg kerosene mixed with 
opium The subject was a girl of fourteen 
years who was scolded by her mother 
crying her down as a dhari (old maid) 
not married as yet, as if the single life was 
her own choice ' As a strange coincidence 
I found two of her ductless glands lacking 
in their normal function Foitunately she 
recovered 

For the prevention of these mishaps I 
would suggest the following measures 

(1) Any abnormality, however slight, 
after puberty, should receive the immediate 
attention of the family physician (2) 
Special care should be taken of neurotic 
girls during their monthly periods and in 
the spring and autumn seasons (3) Any- 
thing that increases mental tension, such 
as educational strain, exciting talks, 
reading sensational novels and seeing 
exciting scenes in theatres and cinemas, 
should be avoided (4) Society leadeis 
should turn their attention to the eradica- 
tion of those customs which bring on 
melancholia in young gnls, as in the case 
of Snehalata and to the ostraci^ation of 
brutal husbands and mothers-in-law who 
set a monetary value on the lives of their 
wives and daughters-in-law I know of a 
house in Sitaram Ghosh’s Street which 
was marked as a daughter-in-law killing 
house ( baa mar a ban ) and people would 
think twice before marrying their daughters 
in that family (5) The idea that suicide 
is a most heinous crime should be impressed 
on young mmds Stones of suicidal cases 
turnmg out evil spirits and passmg their 
days m indescribable anguish are still cur- 


rent in our villages where suicide is much 
less than in cities Like Sri Chaitanya, 
teacheis should bring home to the pupils the 

idea that that 

life at every stage whether single or 
married is but a school in the vestibule of 
eternity where training must be undergone 
with patience and perseverance 

Authorities state that suicidal tenden- 
cies are most common in western Europe 
and Ameiica where the struggle for exist- 
ence is keener and “the bases of faith are 
weaker ” In 1914 the suicidal rate in San 
Francisco was 72 6 per 100,000 The 
Mayor of Cleveland, Ohio, appointed an 
Anti-suicidal Commission whose duty it was 
toenquiie into all causes of mtended suicide 
brought to their notice and endeavour to 
remove the causes which produce the wish 
to shuffle off this mortal coil (6) Social 
diseases like the physical are catching The 
opportunity to poie over the details of 
robbery oi suicide with greedy eyes until 
the impressionable mind becomes obsessed 
with a desire to do likewise, is one of the 
disadvantages of a cheap press , the easiest 
and quickest method of finishing life amidst 
kerosene flames pieys on the imagination 
and culminates in a sub-conscious sugges- 
tion that one might destroy herself in a 
similar manner Neurotic girls should be 
kept away from such newspapers and 
kerosene bottles as far as possible , for 
many cases are on record which justify 
King John’s reflection 

“How oft the sight of means to do ill 
deeds Makes deeds ill done ” 

SUNDARIMOHAN DaS 


WALLS 


Some kinds of ancient walls 
Have songs m them, 

Wisdom and wonderful dreams 
They go trailing through the woods 
Mossy, ferny, deep in loam, 

Beloved of many a quivering heart 
That knows no other home 


And the songs they sing the year around 
Have a music oldei than sound , 

And the dreams they dream by day and night 
Are clearer than humain sight , 

But their wisdom none can understand at all 
Whose heart hath never built a 

sheltering wall 
E E Speight, 
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THE CENTURY OP HOPE* 


R P S Marvin is the author of the 
Living Past, a sketch of Western 
progress which was reviewed in this 
magazine when it was first published Mr 
Marvin possesses a synthetic mind and can 
take in, at a sweeping glance, all the 
main chaiacteristics of a century or period, 
and intellectually he is well equipped, 
both on the scientific and philosophical 
sides, for the task which he undertakes 
To us of the East, his books are convenient 
summaries of the landmarks of Western 
advancement, and though the author is 
absolutely ignorant of Asiatic civilisation 
and its historic contributions to European 
development and is hardly sympathetic 
towards us, for thoughtful students of 
sociology and human progiess all the 
world over his new book will be a welcome 
addition to his previous work, dealing as 
it does, more particularly than the latter, 
with the most wonderful peiiod of Euio- 
pean progress 

Ml Marvin’s last work ended with a 
buoyant confidence which is reflected in the 
following passage 

“Thus science became in fact as well as in idea 
international, largely through the genius and 
action of Germany She remains, as she was, 
the mother of Goethe and Humboldt and Helm- 
holtz as well as of Stem and Bismarck Thirty 
years after Humboldt’s work, the Franco- 
Prussian war inflicted the sorest and deepest 
wound of the century in Western unity Time 
and the power of common work and common 
thought can heal even this It grows together 
as science and social action grow Already the 
unity of the great triple bulwark of Western 
progress is more secure than those imagme who 
would make Sedan, Pashoda, and Agadir our 
landmarks for the period Even as this is bemg 
written the growing unity shows itself effectively 
m overcoming the most dangerous crisis of 
recent times, the Balkan difficulty of 1913 It 
is by such wise and patient action that the 
Western ‘concert’ comes into being, and will 

* The Century of Hope A Sketch of Western 
Progress from 1815 to the Great War by F S 
Marvm Oxford, Clarendon Press 1919 
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increasingly assert itself— strong, foreseeing, and 
united for the common weal ” 

“If the nineteenth century is the age of 
steady progress, of profound research and 
wide speculation, hers [ Germany’s ] will 
be the leading name”— this was the deliber- 
ate verdict of Mr Marvin in the yeai 1913 
Nest year, this greatest of the ‘triple 
bulwaiks’ of western progress ran amok, 
to the Allies the name German became 
synonymous with Hun, and Europe was 
plunged intothe throes of the most 
hoirible war that the world has ever seen 
Today Mr Marvin sings to another tune, 
and in the preface to his new book says . 

“In one respect the war made clear what 
many have always held to be a cardmal truth m 
European politics, that good lelations between 
France and England are a most valuable asset 
to Western progress— peihaps the most valuable 
of all— and that a study of the paiallel develop- 
ment of the two countries is the most enlighten- 
ing approach to an understanding of modem 
history ” 

It shows England’s pohtical sagacity 
that she should always sail before the wmd 
and be on the winning side, and so we 
need not wonder at this apparent v&lt face 
of our author, who now transfers .his 
admiration from Germany to France But 
in spite of the breakdown of President 
Wilson’s idealism and the poor promise 
of the League of Nations, inspite of the 
disappointment caused in all right think- 
ing minds by the miquitous Peace, in spite 
of the fact that Mr Marvin, in the passage 
quoted above, proved a ridiculously false 
prophet so far as the immediate future of 
Europe was concerned, we yet believe that 
in the following lines of the Preface to his 
new work, barnng the superlative terms 
he uses, his optimism is on the whole 
justified, if the trend of events disclosed by 
the war be applied to the forces and 
circumstances which are re-shaping the 
world on the morrow of the Peace . 

“Yet if tke war was the greatest, so also was 
+bf world-alliance, for hu m anity and inter- 
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national law wlncli brought it to a victorious 
conclusion So also, we believe, will the world- 
union be the greatest, and most permanent, 
which will arise from the devastated earth and 
the saddened but determined spirits which are 
now facing the future with a new sense of 
hope ” 

The necessity of international justice, 
and the evil effects of international wrong- 
doing, have been brought home by the 
present war more stiongly than by any 
previous war in history Nations, like 
individuals, leain only a small part of the 
lesson that a catastrophe brought about 
by their own conduct teaches, but the 
little that IS learnt gives an impetus to 
the power making for good, and so the 
prevalence of right over might, of spiritual 
over material forces becomes easier for the 
future, and the international conscience 
grows by the price it has to pay for its 
growth , but the essential factor in the 
development of even European, not to 
speak of universal, unity, is the application 
of the same moral standard in the East 
and the West, and till this is done, national 
vanity and racial discrimination will conti- 
nue to do their evil work, and the progress- 
ive unification of the world and the 
growth of humanitarian principles will 
& retarded— a truth which, to our mmd 
IS not suflSaently emphasised in this 
thoughtful and instructive book 

At the end of the eighteenth century, 
France was intellectually the most advanced 
of European countries The French 
Revolution was no sudden outburst of 
human passion “For if we accept the 
truth that not economic conditions nor 
the ambition of governments is the 
primum mobile in human affairs but 
the spint of Man itself seeking greater 
freedom and expansion, then we are bound 
to turn to the movement of thought which 
preceded the Revolution as the chief 
explanation of its occurrence and its 
results ” The dominating mind in France 
was inspired by several of the general or 
philosophic ideas of the time which will 
be found among the foundations of the 
nineteenth century 

“There was the notion of the infinite per- 
fectibility of human nature which finds so noble 
an expression m Condorcet, There was the 


passion for freedom and nature in Rousseau 
There was the behef in the unlimited power and 
right of the sovereign people ” 

The breaking of chains must be the 
preliminary to every free movement , but 
the chains of Rousseau were to Burke the 
sacred and indispensable traditions which 
hold society together The conservative 
attitude of Burke, intensified hundredfold, 
is the attitude of the vast majority of 
educated Indians 

“What we need is a temper or a principle 
which will take us above this unceasing clash, 
some ideal for the sake of which we shall be 
content to abandon our father’s house even if we 
love it, some plan to guide us in building the 
new one for ourselves if we are compelled to 
do so ” 

Liberty is the liberty to develop the full 
capacity of the individual, and this 
capacity, as we are taught by the doctrine 
of perfectibility, is infinitely great Equality 
really means that every human being 
should have an equal opportunity — so far 
as society can make it equal — of realising 
his powers, and that every man should be 
equal before the law 

“Fraternity was the most positive of all 
the watchwords, and, allied with freedom in 
the true sense, will be found a continuous force 
m society, growing in mtensity down to our 
own time ” 

The new birth of humanity at the 
Revolution brought even a larger store of 
thought and force and idealism together 
than in the days of the birth of Christianity 
or medieval Catholicism in its best days. 
A widespread application of great ideas 
which had before been regarded as the 
visions of isolated dreamers now began to 
be manifest 

“The worst of all errors is to deny or ignore 
the validity of the ideal aspect which is just as 
real a fact in the minds of men as the cannon- 
shot or the actions of leading individuals — ^thmgs 
only put m motion by human thought in the 
mass ” 

The first of the leading traits which 
characterise the modem world is the 
growth, application, and appreciation of 
knowledge— While the best mind in France 
has been devoted to ideal constructions 
and to science, the corresponding preference 
has been given in England to busmess and 
practical life in politics and elsewhere. 
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The English political habit has overspread 
the world To Lord Acton, the end of all 
our life and effort is freedom There is a 
progressive effoft to gam for one’s self 
and to secure for others a fuller life on all 
sides, the fullest life of which the individual 
IS capable Every part of Europe has, 
since the emancipation of Greece, been 
struggling for a strong national system 

“Yet even nationality is overshadowed by 
the still larger growth which marks the centnry 
of our study For by a strange, apparent 
contradiction the bitterest and most determined 
struggles of nationality have taken place in a 
world tending to greater unity We might, in 
fact, speak with equal truth of the age of rising 
internationalism as of competing nations ” 

Above all, this is an Age of Hope Men 
have been living for the future and believing 
in it as they had never done before While 
India is obsessed by the depressing notion 
that this is the Kali Yuga when nothing 
good can come to fruition, Euiope finds 
food for its hope in the view of history as 
the revelation of “an illimitable upward 
process in which mankind and all creation 
are labouring togethei fiom moment to 
moment and age to age ” To look forward 
and work for a better future is therefore a 
mark of the times 

John Howard’s work for the improve- 
ment of prisons at the close of the 
eighteenth century was followed by the 
ab^olition of the slave trade in 1807 It 
was a new manifestation of the growing 
belief in the value and dignity of the 
individual human soul, and both are 
varied symptoms of one common and 
general movement in the mind of man 
The barbanty of the English law and the 
weakness and partiality of its administra- 
tion were then attacked \not of course in 
the dependencies] There were still, in 
1818, 223 capital offences known to the 
law in England In 1829 the Catholics 
were emancipated Education, poor law, 
and factory legislation were the three 
directions in which social reform began to 
make its influence felt The principles of 
nationality and freedom weie also begin- 
nmg to inspire the hopes of the world Mr 
Marvin in briefly referring to the political 
activities of England in the first-half of 
the century and the assistance rendered 


by her to struggling nations for maintain- 
ing the balance of power in Europe 
complainsthat “the proper prudence with 
which we pursued these aims gave some 
colour to the charges of our cntics that we 
did nothing for the good of others without 
an eye to our own advantage ” 

From the sordid game of politics let us 
turn to hteratuie, where the true spirit of 
the times can be studied in a pure form. 
A new spirit of fieedom is, next to 
its creative power, the most striking 
general feature in the literature of the age. 
Freedom, directness and greater simplicity 
in language weie the badges of the greater 
freedom of the spirit The aim was to get 
nearer to the truth of human nature The 
truth that was aimed at in the delineation 
of life was not the miscroscopic, photo- 
graphic study of human nature which 
passes by the name of naturalism 

“The search for truth of the earlier writers, 
found it rather in the appreciation of those traits 
in character which tend to greatness Idealism 
there must be in every work of art Are we to 
look for it in a bnlliant picture of the weak and 
little m our nature, thrown by a powerful 
magnifying light upon the screen or in the 
delmeabon of those characters and those 
features m any character, which, subject to 
given trials of circumstance, become heroic, 
sometimes in action, sometimes in suffering, but 
always m growth ^ This is also truth to nature, 
but truth developed to a higher power ” 

Speaking of the realistic portraits of 
Balzac the author says 

“But at the end of it we ask ourselves whethei 
the picture is on the whole a true one, whether 
any great society can really be compounded of 
such a mass of selfishness and jealousy, the 
worship of money and the obsession of sex 
and beyond this, again, whether the greater 
artist IS not the man who sees the better things 
in human nature more clearly than the worse, 
and whether, as he must select by the very 
nature of his art, there is not a place, the 
highest place of all, for the artist who, while 
preserving the general truth of his picture, yet 
idealises in such a way as to inspire by the 
beauty of goodness and the hope that goodness 
may at least survive Tolstoi andhis somewhat 
earlier contemporary Turgueniev approach per- 
haps more closely than any other novelists of 
the century to our ideal They have both the wide 
sympathy and imaginative power which make 
their characters live they both tended without 
falsifying their picture to that ideahsation of 
goodness which is essential if the new art is tp 
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take rank beside the gieat art of the past and 
help to build up the humanity of the future ” 

We agree with, the author that this is a 
better test to judge a good piece of litera- 
ture by than that of art for art’s sake 
which IS the realist’s excuse foi giovelling 
in the mire of human depiavity 

Poetry is the breath and finer spuit of 
all knowledge, the impassioned expression 
which is in the countenance of all science 
Science has to pass into the common stock 
before it will be matter for the poet to deal 
with As the years roll on, the noble stream 
of French poetry which has flowed in 
swelling volume throughout the century 
comes more and more m contact with 
those deep problems of life and thought 
which Woids worth has taught us aie the 
proper subject of poetry Indeed France 
has done more even than England in oui 
century to promote the union of poetry 
with science and philosophy Love of 
nature, sympathy with common human 
nature, passion foi freedom, the ideal of 
perfect beauty, chaiacterise the new poetry 
of the age , prose romances become the 
leading form of imaginative literature To 
this must be added the effoit of the 
historians to recreate the past 

But “one note may be detected, deepei tbau 
the rest and Imkmg all the rest together It 
sounds m the history of Carlyle as in the poetry 
of Shelley, in the novelists as clearly as m th”e 
philosophers A new ordei is being boin m 
which mankind is all to shaie in a life of greater 
freedom and beauty, worthier activity, and 
more unselfish happiness than the world had 
known before ” 

Social regeneration was the final note 
of this new spirit in hteiature It issued 
from the same spiiit of progress aiming 
directly at the redress of social inequality, 
at curmg the diseases of poverty, at 
substituting co-operation for competition 
as the master-motive in human life Kail 
Marx had gained a more complete and 
philosophical view of the social revolution 
than any othei socialist leader evei reached 
The capitahst organisation of industry was 
to be followed by the organisation of 
industry by and for those who create its 
values, namely, the workers themselves 
But he laid too great an emphasis on the 
opposition of classes, and sought the 
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mainspi ingof human progress in a material- 
ist and not a spiiitual impulse 

The industrial revolution was the lesult 
of the application of scrence and larger 
organisation to some of the fundamental 
occupations of mankmd The scientific 
discoveries of the Gieeks was not followed 
m ancient times by any industrial organisa- 
tion because industry was then despised 
by the intellectual classes and owing to 
the fiequent wars the social condition of 
the country was most unstable But with 
industrial oiganisation machines, cieated 
by mankind foi their own ends, too often 
assumed the mastery of those who worked 
them Organisation however became the 
leading note, organisation ofsoaety paiallel 
to organisation of thought Society has 
become, mall those countries wheie industry 
has been developed and organised by science, 
a far more united and stable thing than it 
was before, or than it is in other regions 
less advanced in this respect But this 
organisation and closei union aie only to 
be consideied good “if they expiess them- 
selves ultimately in a fuller and noblei life 
on the part of all the individuals who are 
enmeshed in the system and made to work 
as wheels, and paits of wheels, in a great 
machine ” 

“But there can be no turning back The 
human mind, to gam a step forward, has to 
accept the woik that it has accomplished in the 
past, and use it foi still higher pui poses in the 
future ” 

Dai win was the leading exponent in his 
generation of the doctiine that all living 
things aie the lesult of an immemorial 
development by gradual steps fiom simpler 
forms This is, in a broad sense, the his- 
torical spirit which has transfoimed in the 
last hundred years all the sciences of life 
The keynote of modern biological and socio- 
logical thought is that the oigdnism is to 
be intei preted historically as the issue of 
an infinite process of growth and adapta- 
tion, the fitting of the being to the fullest 
use of its enviionment “The cell-theoiy 
must be put side by side with evolution 
among the greatest scientific discovenes of 
the century, and it owes most to German 
men of science ” Whethei the changes that 
any individual may acquire during his 
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Ufe-time can be transmitted to his descend- 
ants IS now in doubt and yery generally 
denied But the opinion seems to gam 
ground that some-ffhing like purposeful effort 
lies behind the variations of life The effort 
inyolved in all life becomes with man not 
only conscious but ideal, an efiort to leach 
a higher state which he deliberately thinks 
out and places before himself Huxley mam- 
tamed that moral, esthetic, or social pio- 
gress could not be explained by a mere 
struggle for existence, or any process of 
mechanical causes There were m fact two 
natures in man, and the higher had to 
fight not only or mainly against external 
nature or hostile animals, but against the 
lower nature in man himself This was to 
be brought into subjection to a highei pur- 
pose by a painful and peisistent eftoit m 
conscious co-opeiation with fellow-workers 
in the same task It is this effoit which 
adds to the Descent an Ascent of Man To 
the doctrine of Evolution we owe the idea 
that any sound notion of progressive life 
requires an environment upon which the 
developing organism acts and which leacts 
upon it The reality of progress could and 
should be measured by the adaptation of 
the living being to its environment, inclu- 
ding in the environment those fellow ciea- 
tures with whom it lives The isolation in- 
culcated by the Hindu law-makers is suie 
to lead to deterioiation and decay 

In 1848, Helmholtz reached the greatest 
and most far-reaching generalisation which 
had yet been i cached in the realm of 
science— the principle of the conservation 
of energy And now in the constitution of 
the atom, reservoirs of force have been 
discovered which surpass conception and 
stagger our imagination by their unfathom- 
able depths In spectral analysis and 
radio-activity we find man’s boldest ap- 
proaches to the secret structure of the 
material universe, and both lead to fresh 
unification and visions of unity Electricity 
IS the force which is ultimately to prove 
the most potent m the universe of matter, 
the common form into which, as it now 
seems, all the rest may be resolved We 
seem bound to turn to the conception of a 
universe of an infinite variety of matter, 
incessantly changing, but changing by 


some intelligible law which our minds may 
fathom and express in ordered form, if we 
apply to the facts the same methods which 
have brought success in the past The 
growing tendency of the human mind to 
see things whole is visible in the growth of 
one comprehensive science of inorganic 
matter Between this, indeed, and the 
science of life a gulf still remains, and an- 
other bariier lies between the sciences of 
the lower animal life as a whole and the 
sciences of human nature which involve a 
conscious ideal But Pasteur and a host of 
other chemists and biologists have invaded 
that lealm In his abstract thought man 
IS constantly attaining more perfect har- 
mony in the midst of expansion and grow- 
ing distinctions and multiplicity of detail 
Man’s power of thought being his chaiac- 
teristic and supieme quality, it may be 
supposed that his whole nature will ulti- 
mately be dominated by it, and there should 
be in the conduct of his life some correspond- 
ing rhythm, in other words, his unity of 
thought will be reflected more and more in 
a unity of puipose 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century 
the idea of a common humanity became 
current m the western world, a being of all 
laces and lands, deriving traditions, ins- 
tincts, powers, from common roots in the 
past, and destined in the future to closer 
and closer co-operation for the common 
good 

“Sttch ideas were reiterated, expanded, and 
explained by hundreds of thinkeis in the nine- 
teenth century But it is a far cry from a 
doctrine, howei er true, held however fervently 
and intelligently by small gi oups of men, and 
the application of the same truth to the “Govern- 
ment of nations and the healing of manki n d 
The truth to be opeiative must be expressed 
in public actions and embodied in institutions 
and forms of law ” 

But what do we find to be the actual 
facts in the Western world ^ 

■Within ten yeais of the Brussels Conference of 
1889, which recorded the most benevolent prin- 
ciples, “the Congo population had been decimat- 
ed by oppression, official recoids of inhuman 
crimes in the German colonies are known to all 
men similar offences, though not often so great, 
have been committed at some tiipe by white men 
of all nations in contact with the black There 
was little humanity among the Powers, united 
though they w'ere, as they stood round the 
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prostrate form of Chma after her defeat by 
Japan ” , “the British gunboats of 1840 
forced tons of opium on the reluctant Chmese at 
the cannon’s mouth ” “England took the first 
step in using force to open Chmese doors to 
western trade ” “For a moment it seemed 
possible that Chma too might be partitioned ” 

This was averted by the mutual 
jealousies of the competing States, and 
above all, by the presence of the Japanese 

“The Bntish empire, so far as it is white, is 
an empire only in name, (and is) in reality a 
free alliance of self-governing peoples ” 

But what of India, “the most important 
part of our empire in the stricter sense of 
the term” ^ 

“We should note,” says Mr Marvin, “in our 
empire general rest and contentment for the 
last twenty-five years, the only exception out- 
side the British isles being the Boer War and 
spasmodic sedition in India ” 

But Mr Marvin fails to note that the 
Boers have been placated by self-govern- 
ment, while the most important part of 
the empire is yet without the elements of 
it, in regard to really essential matters 
It IS no wonder under the circumstances 
that the author describes the British rule 
in India as a ‘chequered success’ 

All the political and social activities of 
the Gladstonian times pale into insigni- 
ficance befoie the Elementary Education 
Act of 1870, the object of which was to 
give every citizen a minimum of instruction 
and the possibility of more It involves 
the growing realisation of that desire for 
a fuller life for all, which became prominent 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
and “it points the way at its highest levels 
to a new and more permanent basis for 
internationalism and human unity than 
the medieval discipline had been able to 
afford ” But the opposition to State 
control of education proceeded from the 
conviction that the State was not the 
aspect of community life which naturally 
turns to thmgs of the spint and cannot 
rightly touch those deepest springs of our 
being if it would, and that, if it tries to 
form them, they wither and grow 
misshapen by the act In 1876, compulsory 
attendance at school was made the law 
of the land “The century since Waterloo 
has seen indeed few greater changes than 


m the attitude of all civilised nations 
towards popular education ” England, 
pioneer in the industrial i evolution, was 
the last of the nations 'to recognise the 
need of national effort in technical educa- 
tion In this matter the French led the 
world, but Germany had learnt the lesson 
to most purpose, and the research institute 
at Charlottenburg was soon to become a 
sign of wonder and of imitation to the 
world 

Religion involves the recognition of some 
highest thing to which we owe allegiance, 
and our consciousness of this highest thing 
will advance and become fuller and nobler 
as our minds rise and expand The result 
of the comparative evolutionary method 
IS the recognition of the fact that there is 
something true and divinely revealed in 
every religion The new sense of historical 
continuity in religion and of the gradual 
evolution of the divtne m man must be put 
among the greatest of the conquests of 
the nineteenth century The lapse of cen- 
turies had profoundly modified the meaning 
of the traditional creeds The legends of 
the faith aie no longer what they were to 
the first believers Those who cling to the 
literal truth of the religious stones and 
formulee which have come down from 
antiquity, and hold that if there is obscur- 
ity or contradiction, it is in the mind of 
the misguided believer, are nowadays few, 
except perhaps m India 

In the rest of the world, “men of the most 
varied shades of belief, or of none at all meet 
habitually for common work of every kmd, 
without demur, without a question asked 
Partly, you may say, through indifference , still 
more, we would add, through the growth of 
other common links which put religious 
differences in the background ” 

To the historical spirit, the scientific 
study of social evolution, both science and 
religipn appear as immemorial growths of 
the human spirit Comte recognised no 
other canon of right conduct but the moral 
progress of the human community as a 
whole Mere pleasure, personal or general, 
IS to be wholly rejected as an end Science, 
art, and philosophy are of the highest 
value , but the highest of all is love 

“A noble creed, lookmg back with some 
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sympathy to aacient stoicism and medieral 
asceticism, but with a world of new human 
sympathy between , a doctrine of self-dental, but 
with a positive content , the losing of one’s 
self, but the finding«af it agam m the larger self 
of humanity ” 

The new temper in religion sees its 
goal in philanthropy and social service and 
evinces a growing devotion to good works 
especially of an organised kind The 
progress of religion, in fact, consists 
essentially in bringing its conceptions more 
and more into harmony with the highest 
moral ideas of mankind The missionaries 
have, it IS true, been a powerful factor in 
the expansion of the West, but on the whole 
they have represented the humane and 
civilising side of Western influence, “thanks 
to the missionaries, the exploitation, which 
hangs so heavily on the Western conscience, 
has been less inhuman than it might have 
been ” Nowadays the most noteworthy 
feature of religion is the increased emphasis 
on the ethical side “It has been the mark 
of every step towards a higher and purer 
religious life to discard superstitions and 
approximate to reason ” There has also 
been a revival of mysticism, which is the 
doctrine of the supremacy of self-conscious- 
ness carried to the furthest point in depth, 
without extension and without the proper 
balance of the objective world Our 
developing consciousness must be regarded 
as correlative to external facts as well as 
deeper within, a mirror of the world as 
well as a mirror of man 

“And this, too, is a patent mark of the new 
spirit in religion We are now accustomed to a 
view in which all good things, the beauty of 
nature and the joy of living, as well as knowledge 
itself, are all included in that manifestation of 
the Highest to which our being tends ” 

But we must also note that the indivi- 
dual self does not stand alone , it is part 
of the wider, the more social self 

“The same century has seen the attamment 
of the highest point in both conceptions, super- 
ficially opposed, inherently but two aspects of 
the same thing, — a completely developing self- 
consciousness or personality, and a humanity 
from which that self derives its depth and 
fulness ” 

“The perception of the developing self, 
developing in history as well as m the mdividual 
soul, the projection of the Ideal before us, 
sometimes m the fitful light of our own personal- 


ity, sometimes m the radiance of another and a 
greater, the gradual filling out of this ideal by 
all the achievements of a slowly perfectmg 
humanity, the pursuit of this ideal by one’s 
self becoming wiser and greater minded, but 
always in fellowship with others in family, m 
country, or in the world, with whom or for 
whom we have to live — these are the character- 
istics of the new religious growth Just in so 
far as these things are actually in process, under 
whatever formulae of faith they may be expressed 
or concealed so far Western man is becommg 
more religious ” 

Force the Western nations have, irresist- 
ible force, when used collectively, the force 
of applied science and organised numbers 

“But in order that this force should be used 
for the best advantage of all mankind, it is 
necessary that the ideas of the leading nations 
should be humane as well as powerful, enlighten- 
ed as well as organised They have to 
recognise, if they are to be a blessing and not a 
curse to the world, that a higher life for all, 
and not mere power or acquisition, whether of 
land or wealth or rule, must be their aim And 
this higher life must be aimed at, and to some 
extent enjoyed, within the bosom of the 
governing nations before they can extend it to 
the races whom they influence They must 
recognise, too, that the higher life of one man or 
one community will differ widely from that of 
another, that no one can advance to a higher 
stage of his own being, except on lines which 
the nature and previous history of that being 
will dictate , and this implies vride sympathy 
and knowledge, as well as a profound love of 
freedom in the mmds of those who must, 
whether they will or no, put their hands to 
the task ” 

Social reform has proceeded band in 
hand with colonial expansion John 
Ruskin best represents the spirit of social 
reform in England He criticised the 
spiritual tendencies of the ideal implied, 
in the orthodox economics, which was 
governed by the unrestricted action of the 
laws of supply and demand, 

“There is no wealth but Life— Life, includmg 
all its powers of love, of joy, of admiration 
That country is the richest which nourishes the 
greatest number of noble and happy human 
bemgs ” 

The same ideal of the service of man lies 
at the bottom of his appreciation both of 
art and of industry Both were to be 
tested by their effect on life The Reform 
Bill of 1830 had a strong humanitarian 
element behind it, for, as Sydney Smith had 
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said, the effect of placing^ political powei 
m the hands of a large number of people 
must be to increase the attention paid to 
tl^ir interests in a hundred ways, The 
tnumph of the Trade Unions came in 1875 
Le^al protection was granted to Tiade 
Union funds, to the permission of combina- 
tion, of striking, even of picketing The 
self-government of industry, voluntary 
orgainsation for the advantage of workeis, 
was earned still further by means of Guilds 
or Syndicates of the workpeople and the 
Co-operatue and Friendly Societies They 
all proceed upon the principle that we can 
only live and thiive with the help and 
through the well-being of out fellows 
Women’s Institutes, Girls’ Fiiendly Societies 
were also established Old Age" Pensions 
to the poor, and budgets increasing the 
burdens on the nch for the sake of 
the less well-to-do, weie culminating 
measures of the movement Social service 
and spiritual growth through such seivice^ 
is the keynote of the movement This 
growth of the social spii it, of tnumphant 
^sociation, is indeed so indubitable and 
impressive that we might be inclined to 
rest on it alone as sufficient evidence of the 
progress of humanity The health statis- 
tics confirm the hopes of the reformers In 
1908 the death rate was the lowest on re- 
cord, being just over 14? for every thousand 
of the population of Great Bntain 

“]put this bald fact ot keeping so many thou- 
^ds moreahve is but a small part of the truth 
The lives they live have been rendered by medical 
science happier as well as safer Many diseases 
leprosy, cholera, typhus, small pov, have practi- 
cally dasapi^ed Many others, typhoid and 
scar et-fever for instance, are far less pLalent or 
fatol Other scourges, such as cancer, syphilis 
tuberculosis are now being studied and guarded 
against with a care and a possibility of pieren 
worid"^^ unknown before our time m The 

O wen was a pioneer m the theory 
that by altenng the enviionment you 
could modify to any extent the being of 

added the proviso that it was within man’s 
power by the determination ofhis wiJlto 
modify his fate, subject to the necessities 
by physical laws Hem waf In 
^Jrtension of Bacon’s dictum, ‘study the > 


L laws of natuie in order to command by 
i obeying her ’ The new school added, 

» ‘study also man’s nature and history in 
i Older to modify that by due observance of 
its laws ’ In the first decade of the present 
: century many steps have been taken which 
take us farther on the way to Ruskin’s 
! ideal, things which have in them also the 
r geim of beauty, of a fuller life as well as a 
, longer and more vigorous one The Town 
1 Planning Act was passed by the same 
ministry which came into power in 1906 
and gave old age pensions to the poor 
Town planning is part of the movement 
which has given the garden cities m Europe 
and America The linking of beauty with 
health, of happiness with mdustry, was 
the point aimed at Mere illiteracy has 
disappeared, but the spread of inferior 
literature and vulgar taste has gone hand 
in hand with it But on the whole the 
leading traits are the love of freedom, the 
association with fellow-men, the develop- 
ment of varied national types in differing 
lands andchmes, the kinship of all in the 
growth of science and the expansion of tlie 
human spint 

In international progress, the influence 
of the United States is most marked. 

They, more than any other Western people 
have been disinterested in their treatment of the 
weaker races , it cannot be without reason 
that we connect these things with the suffering 
and effort by which they consolidated their own 
national ^istence on a moral basis They made 
in their Civil War [of which the abolition of 
slavery was the result] the freedom and the 
human rights of every member of the community 

” “Was every man With- 
in the borders of their community to be an end 
call his soul his own ^ And the 
whole community, surmounting the danger of a 
p^manent rupture, decided in the affirnfatTe - 
Wh^ver the United States have added their 
s rength to an international movement it 

aTd" -i^--^-«®tsof ffimanUy 

Power ’’ ^ 

The United States returned to the re- 
constituted Government of China the 
indemnity imposed on her for the Boxer 

Tf States 

from thQ colonies by way of tanff have 

?.! ways been returned for the good of the 

colony and large sums were split for edu- 
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cation and humanitarian work The 
idealism of President Wilson is a reflex of 
the national mind Practically all the 
international la-vws and customs of war 
hare been violated in the late wai, and 
our hearts may well sink within us 

“But it IS a faint heart after all Men will 
not remain content for ever to see a wise and 
perfectly attainable ambition unattained ” 

The supreme goal of political activity 
should be the moralisation of politics 
The growth of international union has 
been accelerated by the vast expansion of 
the material links of the world order , and 
by the growth of man’s common mind, 
showing mainly in the mass, and the in- 
fluence of science, and also in the spread 
throughout the globe of common ways of 
life and thought The Hague Tiibunal, 
constituted in 1899, was established in 
obedience to a general demand for the 
reference of international disputes to arbi- 
tration The boundary between Canada 
and the United States, stretching three 
thousand miles across a continent, was 
fixed by a mixed commission so far back 
as 1794, and is not defended by a single 
fortress And shortly after the Great War 
began in 1914, two most momentous 
agreements were arrived at between Great 
Britain on the one hand and America and 
France on the other, referring all possible 
matters in dispute, at least in the first 
instance, to arbitration waiving the clauses 
as to vital interests and honour, which 
had been excluded in similar previous trea- 
ties It will however be seen that these 
international agreements are between 
Powers equally strong, where the motive 
for arbitration is obvious , though refer- 
ences to arbitration have been numerous m 
the period under review, it cannot be said 
that the weak nations possess such gua- 
rantees of protection agamst the strong as 
could be wished And it is to be deplored 
that the doctrine of mandatories under 
the League of Nations scheme leaves the 
weaker peoples very much where they were 
before the Great War 

The history of the last hundred years 
has demonstrated again and again that 
the instinct of nationality, like the desire 

30-5 


for freedom or for private property, is 
ineradicable 

“Two things only can we postulate univer- 
sally about nationality , one, that it is a spiri- 
tual bond, a link betweeen men, commonly of the 
same blood, who have grown together by 
common action and common suffermg , the 
other, that it involves attachment to some 
definite portion of the earth’s surface, a home- 
land to which its members turn with more 
affection and yearning than to any other place 
Being a spiritual thing, nationality must have 
freedom to live and grow, and this growth will, 
in the normal case, where external conditions 
have not prevented it, lead to self-government 
But freedom it will have at the cost of unceasing 
suffering and unrest ” 

The author claims that “this freedom 
Great Britain has, on the whole, succeeded 
in securing for the nationalities embiaced 
in its political orbit, and it is constantly 
extending it ” Mr Marvin is evidently 
thinking of the self-governing colonies and 
not of India, ‘the most important part 
of our empire in the stricter sense of the 
term ’ The lessons which the war is said 
by Mr Marvin to have burnt into our 
minds for ever do not seem to be veiy 
much in evidence in England’s dealings 
with India, if we think of the martial law 
atrocities m the Punjab and similar inci- 
dents He says 

“Wherever, as m the east of Europe, there is 
an area of unsatisfied, unreconciled national 
units, there you have a focus of war The 
oppressed peoples, wishing to change then 
condition, will be eager to provoke a disturbance 
which, brmging in moie powerful antagonists 
than themselves, will be likely to create some 
change m their own condition, and the oppress- 
ors, denying to subject-nationalities their 
natural demands— freedom of speech and life and 
self-control — will be the more apt to fail in the 
general obligations of fellowship with mankind, 
the observance of old loyal understandings this 
skeleton at home makes them suspicious and 
secretive abroad ” 

The British Empire has three such 
skeletons— Ireland, which being of the 
white race will sooner or later have justice 
done to it, Egypt, and India It is yet to 
be seen whether Great Britain has learnt 
the true lesson of the war in the matter of 
her dealings with them 

But it IS pleasantei to leave the thorny 
path of politics and contemplate the deeper 
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links of co-operation and progress involYed 
in the advance of knowledge and science 

“Human skill and perseierance in piercing 
the St Gotliard, human insight and synthesis m 

tracing’ the curves and learning the constituents 
of the most distant stars, human caie and 
ingenuity m analysing disease and chasing the 
oisonous ‘bacillus fiona the blood, the noble 
uman emotion, in all its compass and gamut, 
which speaks in a symphony of Beethoven— 
these things are the true uniting foices , and, as 
a rule, in recording the achievements of the past, 
we put these m the smallest tj^pe or leav e them 
out altogether But thev have been grow ing all 
the w hile, and the nineteenth centuri^ u as then 
best flowering time ” '‘It is m this sphere, the 
sphere of pure intellect, that, as Dante showed, 
the unity of mankind is most fully realised All 
sects of learning, whether universities or learned 
societies, or associations for spreading know- 
ledge m wider circles, are in reality the organs of 
a true internationalism, and strengthen the 
human spirit by knowledge springing from a 
universal source and tending ultimately to the 
universal good 

Let ns hope that the UniYersities of 
India will more and more take their place 
m this intellectual communion, of which 
the author says 

''The learned societies and universities of the 
world have been acquiring habits of co-operation 
more and more rapidlv with the spread of science, 


and it would never occur to any professor, 
either on the physical or biological side, to allow 
the passions of a national conflict, whethei just 
or blinded, to bias him for a moment m 
judging of a new hypotheses or criticism Here 
we all are, and must be, at one, and on these 
lines it would seem that science is leading us 
through our places of education and research 
mtoanew unity of thought which will have 
moie permanence than the medieval system ” 

The modern spirit stands in sharp 
contrast with the medieval, which still 
persists in India “The old ideal was one 
of supreme blessedness in a state of 
contemplation, of rest in a vision of what 
the universe might be, if penetrated by 
Love and irradiated by Beauty ” The 
Vaishnavism of Chaitanya was the last 
great manifestation of this spirit m India 

“The modern spirit knows no such rest It 
has the real world with all its ‘Hearts of 
Darkness’ to enlighten, and we see it at its best 
when m some national effort it determines to 
end Ignorance and squalor at home, or m some 
mtemational union resolves to ledeem - the 
horrors of the African tribe enslaved and 
decimated by Western greed It is from such 
manifestations, too rare and often too feeble, 
but more frequent and stronger as the century 
went on, that we may augur the rismg of a 
Heart of Light ’’ 

Critic 


SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION IN INDIA 


in 

The Relation oe the Sexes 

1 AM not aware of any discussion m the 
Yedichteiature on the relative posi- 
tions of the sexes In early Hindu htei a- 
ture man is treated as man, and woman 
as woman No idea of the superiority of 
the one or the inferiority of the other is 
discernible until we come to later writers 
In fact the Hindu theory of creation winch 
credits Brahma with having divided his 
body into two parts, with one ci eating 
man and with the other woman, places 
woman on a much supenor footing than 
the one implied by the Christian theoiy of 


Genesis which makes Eve come out of the 
ribs of Adam, thus making her only a part 
of him In any case it is safer and sounder 
to have a clear grasp of the matter than 
be confused by a discussion of the equality 
of the sexes or the superioiity of one over 
the other Mr Ellis puts it well when he 
says that it is for the good of the worlds 
that men and women are different Differ- 
ence does not, however, involve the inferi- 
ority of women, nor does it justify a denial 
of equal opportunities of progress to her 
or a denial of freedom to her to live her 
life the same as man claims to live his 
If a man is free to live his life, choose his 
avocation, regulate his conduct, exercise 
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his rights, perform his obligations, so 
must a woman be In ordei to be able to 
use to the full height of her womanhood, 
the woman has as*much right to education 
and freedom as man has Theie can be no 
limit to her development , no curtailing of 
her liberties without harming the whole 
of society 

The present position of women in India 
IS extremely harmful to the progress of the 
community It substantially hinders 
the religious, the social, the physical, the 
mental and the material progress of the 
nation From the point of view of final 
social values, no question is of greater 
urgency than that of the restoration of 
their rights to women, viz , then right to 
education and freedom of action The 
ancient Hindus recognised no limitations 
to a woman’s right to education , noi 
restricted her freedom of action except 
what her status as wife or mother entailed 
on her by virtue of these positions A 
nation which tolerates the bondage of her 
mothers cannot make rapid progress 
towards freedom of any kind 

The writer is not unaware of the diffi- 
culties in the way of the restoration of 
their rights to Indian women The ignor- 
ance of the masses is the chiefest of them , 
the narrow education which the Indians 
receive in schools and colleges is another , 
the deep-rooted sentimental prejudices are 
the third 

The writer has noticed with regret that 
a very large number of his educated 
countrymen seem to have very crude 
ideas about the education of women That 
the girls are entitled to education and 
should receive education, is now generally 
conceded, even in oithodox circles But as 
to the degree and kind of education which 
women should receive, the greatest 
diversity of opinion prevails In certain 
influential circles an opinion is often 
expressed that the education of boys and 
girls should proceed on entirely different 
lines Some people would limit the educa- 
tion of girls to an elementary knowledge 
of the three R’s, an acquamtance with 
religious literature and a training in 
domestic duties Their ideal of a woman 
is a religious dame who can read religious 


literature, raise children m an atmosphere 
of health and religion, is proficient in 
cooking and sewing and is generally 
obedient to her husband Fora long time, 
for the first three quarters of the 19th 
century, the same was the ideal of the 
West The last quarter of the 19th 
century has brought about a revolution- 
ary change in the position of woman in 
the West There seems no reason why 
educated India, with access to the history 
of the development of woman's posi- 
tion in the West should accept the ideals 
of the first half of the 19th century 

To me it seems that the educated 
Indian’s ideas about women and their 
right to full freedom in the matter of 
education are reactionary because of the 
atmosphere of snobbery in which he is 
brought up It IS a fashion in certam 
educated ciicles in India to talk of 
the western woman in language of strong 
disapprobation The western woman is 
by no means a paragon of virtue She has 
her own faults and so has the eastern 
woman The pictures of western women 
drawn by biased Indians are as true 
or untrue to life as the pictures of 
eastern women by Christian missionaries 
and globe trotters In both cases they are 
the result of bias, hasty generalisation 
and a false pride in the superiority of one’s 
own standards The missionary indulges 
in these generalisations with a motive 
He wants funds and workers to carry on 
his propaganda For this he depends on 
the sympathy he excites by his description 
of the pitiable and oppressive condition of 
the eastern women This motive creates 
a bias which often, perhaps unconsciously, 
leads him to unjust and exaggerated views 
about the condition of eastern women 
The oriental traveller in the West, on the 
other hand, loses his balance, when he 
sees the freedom enjoyed by women in the 
West He ascribes it to their barbarous 
sensuousness His opportunities of coming 
into contact with the best type of western 
woman are perhaps as raie as those of the 
Christian missionary woiking in the East 
For a proper understanding of the question 
itisneeded that both the occilental and the 
oriental should approach it from a scholar'' 
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ly scientific point of view and free their 
minds as much as possible from piecon- 
ceived biases The question has received a 
scientific treatment from western scholars 
There is evidence that our ancestors had 


studied it in a scientific spirit We owe it 
to out selves, to our women and children, 
to investigate it on the same lines and in 
the same spirit 

The easternei has an inherent prejudice 
against revolutionary changes, but revo- 
lutionary changes are a part of the evolu- 
tionary process This truth holds good in 
all phases of social life What one part of 
the w orld has achieved by evolution may 
well be accepted by the other parts without 
necessanly going through the same process 
of struggle and conflict It took the world 
a long time to invent the steam engine and 
the use of electricity for the purposes of 
man These scientific truths were first 
brought to light in Europe but that is no 
reason why Asia should not at once use 
steam and electricity without waiting for 
some Asiatic to re-invent the same things 
again in Asia 

I see no justification for the belief that 
the educational needs of men and women 


are so radically different as to require two 
entirely different kinds of education It 
may be that the education of our boys is 
proceeding on erroneous lines and we are 
anxious to avoid the mistakes of which we 
have been guilty in the case of our boys If 
so, we should be equally sohcitous to edu- 
cate our boys also on right Imes Our ideas 
of the educational requirements of our wo- 
men should not be based on what we would 
like them to be— affectionate wives and 
good mothers only We certainly want 
affectionate wives and good motheis, but 
women are more than that, just as men 
are more than affectionate husbands and 
good fathers Just as a boy needs an edu- 
cation which will help his complete deve- 
lopment to manhood, so a girl needs educa- 
txon which would help her complete evolu- 
tion to womanhood The same pnnciple 
must guide the education of both, may be 
with minor differences in details But to 
say that the two systems should be radi- 
cally different is to display either preiudice 
or Ignorance or both What, however, is 


wrong with us, is that our ideas of educa- 
tion are not sound The woman has as 
much need of individuality, freedom, re- 
sourcefulness, initiative, ^ourage, economic 
independence and intellectual growth as 
man has The needs of the Indian woman 
in this respect are exactly the same as 
those of the western woman Climatic 
conditions may require certain differentia- 
tions, but subject to that we will profit 
immensely by the expeiience of the West in 
the educational development of women 
The question is important enough to need 
a specialised study by some of our emi- 
nent educationists 

IV 

Having discussed the general questions 
of sexual ethics, of the position of woman 
and of the education of women in India, 
I propose now to take up the question of 
marriage According to Bertrand Russel, 

“There are two questions to be asked in re- 
gard to any marriage system , just how it affects 
the development and character of the men and 
women concerned , secondly, what is its influ- 
ence on the propagation and education of 
children These two questions aie entirely dis- 
tract, and a system may well be desirable fiom 
one of these two points of view when it is very 
undesirable from the other ” 

Following Bertrand Russel’s example 
I propose first to describe the Hindu and 
the customary laws of India and public 
opmion and practice in regard to the rela- 
tion of the sexes 

I will take the Hindu Haw and the prac- 
tice among the Hindus first Marriage 
under Hindu Law is a religious sacrameiH; 
It IS an indissoluble tie which lasts for the 
hfetime of the parties Among the three 
higher castes no di voice is allowed by the 
law as adrmnistered in these days Under 
certain circumstances the law sanctions 
more than one wife for the husband, but 
under no circumstance does it countenance 
more than one husband for the wife 
Agam, under certain circumstances the law 
aUows the husband to remarry in the life- 
time of one or more wives, but under no 
circumstance IS a woman allowed to re- 
marry m the hfe-time of her husband For 
centuries it was unlawful for women to 
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but now the remarriage of widows has 
been made lawful by statutory law 

In theory Hindu Law enjoins marriage 
on every man and woman There are cer- 
tain exceptions in the case of men, who at 
an early period of their life decide to devote 
themselves to a lifelong study and practice 
of religion and to propaganda work A 
wife may accompany a husband when the 
latter enters Vanaprastha Asram but the 
pair must seperate when the husband de- 
cides to become a Sannjrasi I know of no 
authority which expiessly sanctions Sati- 
ny as for women To all intents and pur- 
poses it IS assumed, nay expressly stated in 
the later Smritis, that a woman can 
never be independent In her childhood 
she IS under the control of her parents, 
when married she is subordinate to her 
husband, when widowed oi otherwise de- 
prived of the guardianship of her husband, 
she must submit to the control of her 
grown-up sons or other male relatives If 
so, there is no chance for her to lead a life of 
independence and freedom except by viola- 
tion of the law Custom enforces the law 
in this respect rather rigorously There are 
certain sects, particularly amongst the 
Jains, in which the women are allowed to 
become Sadhmis (i e female ascetics), but 
the number of female ascetics in India is 
infinitesimal as compared with male 
Sadhus. 

Accordmgly a woman has no voice m 
her marriage even when grown up The 
later Smritis leave no occasion for such an 
exercise of choice They presuppose that 
every girl shall be given in marriage by her 
parents or other guardian before she 
attains the age of puberty A father or 
brother or uncle who neglects to arrange 
for the mainage of his daughter or sister 
or niece before they arrive at the age of 
puberty is threatened with all kmds of real 
or imaginary punishments In the very 
extreme case of a girl not having been 
married before she reaches the age of puber- 
ty and in case of continued neglect for three 
years on the part of her male guardian she 
IS permitted to take a husband of her own 
choice 

We do not know of any period in the 
history of the Hmdus when the women 


were absolutely free in the matter of 
marriage The Vedic texts on the subject 
presuppose the consent of the bnde, but 
whether they contemplate a choice of a 
husband by a maiden against or indepen- 
dent of the consent or wishes of her parents 
IS extremely problematic The only excep- 
tions, if I am not mistaken, are those in 
which the choice of a husband was made 
by Swayam-vara The very expression 
means self-choice The well known case 
of Sanyogta who selected Piithvi Raj 
even m his absence and insisted on marry- 
ing him and him only even agamst the 
wishes of hei father is a case in point 
Sanyogta’s father and Pnthvi Raj were 
political enemies Sanyogta had never 
seen or met Pnthvi Raj She had only 
heard of him At the time of the Swayam- 
vara ceremony Pnthvi Raj was not present 
To show his contempt for Pnthvi Raj, 
Sanyogta’s father, Jai Chand, had a clay 
image of his put in the hall, assigning him 
the menial duty of washing the dishes 
Yet when Sanyogta entered the hall with 
the garland of flowers in her hand, and the 
whole assemblage of princes and nobles 
were thnlled with the expectations of good 
luck, Sanyogta went straight to the clay 
image of Pnthvi Raj and garlanded it. 
Her choice was made It was irrevocable 
Her father refused to ratify it. He was 
angry But Sanyogta’s decision had been 
made She sent a secret message to 
Pnthvi Raj to come and claim her 
Pnthvi Raj did come and his attempt to 
obtain possession of the person of San- 
yogta was successful, though not before 
nvers of blood had been shed between the 
adherents of the two royal houses This 
romantic affair cost India her pohtical 
mdependence 

Marnages of love are not entirely un- 
known to Hindu Law but they are always 
treated as exceptions and the Sutras and 
Smntis speak of them in rather apologetic 
language Going as far back as the time 
of the Epics every man seeking the hand 
of a maiden, however grown up, had to 
obtain the consent of her parents Even 
Santanu, the emperor, dared not marry the 
daughtei of a common fisherman with 
whom he had fallen in love at first sight, 
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without obtamiag the consent of her 
father How the father of the girl dictated 
his own terms to the love-lorn monarch is 
very giaphically described in the pages of 
the Mababharata He would not give his 
daughter in marriage to the king without 
the latter promising with the consent of 
the heir-apparent Bhisma that the success- 
ion to the kingship would devolve on the 
eldest son of his daughter Nay, he went 
further and insisted that Bhisma should 
not only renounce the throne for himself 
but also for his issue, which Bhishma did 
by taking the vow of life-long celibacy 
This incident alone ( with numerous others 
to support It) ought to be a sufficient 
answer to those detractors of India who 
say that Indians had no respect for law 
A comparative study of the marriage laws 
of the world in the different epochs of the 
world’s history would show that nowhere 
have women been altogether free in the 
choice of their husbands But it appears 
that m India until the inauguration of the 
custom of child marriage, no maiden could 
be forced to marry a person she did not 
like 

The institution of child marriage, how- 
ever, changed the whole aspect of the ques- 
tion Boys and girls could not be expected 
to choose their mates So the choosing 
was done by their parents Now, generally 
speaking, parents must be presumed to be 
the best friends of their offsprmg But as 
we know, sometimes, even the best friends 
may be your worst enemies Considera- 
tions of their own good may swing them 
away from the path of altruism Some- 
times with the best of motives they may 
be gmlty of conduct which ruins the lives 
of the two persons whom they unite in 
wedlock for their mutual good But in- 
stances are not lacking where paients have 
been swayed by the meanest and the most 
sordid considerations m arranging the 
marriages of their children Even in the 
West, where child marriage’' does not at 
present prevail, parents have, in not a few 
lases, exercised their authority in a most 

* Though among Italians and Jews mamages 
:)f girls at the age of 12 weie not uncommon a 
hort time ago 


arbitrary fashion out of sordid and mean 
motives The evil, however, reaches its 
climax where the parties concerned are 
minors and altogether unatble to look after 
their own interests 

Educated India has, with one voice, 
condemned the institution of child main- 
age It has also declaied in favoui of 
young men being allowed to choose their 
own wives, but it has not yet done any- 
thing to confer the same right on girls 
This IS probably due to the lack of educa- 
tion among girls as also to their economic 
dependence It is obvious that the first 
condition of a happy mariiage is the free 
choice of their mates by the parties Many 
Indians have been heard to say that 
marriages among westerners are no more 
happy than among the Indians , that the 
percentage of happy mainages is per- 
haps greater in India than in Europe 
and America I do not agree with this 
opinion 

What IS the test of happiness ^ A forced 
happiness brought about by a sense of 
helplessness and inevitableness is not real 
happiness Two young people brought 
together by the will of their parents, find 
that, willy-nilly, they must accept the 
situation The giil knows that for her 
there is no way out of it, unless she makes 
up hei mind to be a life-long widow or is 
prepared to take to a life of disrepute So 
she starts by presuming that her husband 
and lord is the most handsome, the most 
viituous and the only man for her She 
begins to love him and gives all that she 
has in his seivice The devotion of Hindu 
wives to their husbands is something 
sublime, superb But after all it is the 
devotion that is bom of a feeling of help- 
lessness The economic dependence also 
is a factor On the other side, the man 
also finds that although legally he could 
marry another woman, yet a second 
marriage would bring such an amount of 
social obloquy in its tram and besides 
would be economically so costly that the 
very idea is unentertainable Women in 
India are not cheap In some provinces 
the number of men exceeds that of wo- 
men Then the law entitles a wife to a 
maintenance suitable to the position 
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in life of her husband So in good many 
cases the man decides to make the 
best of the situation and eventually the 
devotion of the jvife completely wins his 
heart and he in his turn makes a fairly 
good husband But it is a fact that in 
an equally large number of cases the 
parties fail to adjust themselves and live in 
hfe-long misery In each case the loss of 
happiness and satisfaction involved, leads 
to much waste and wickedness which 
effectively tells on the efficiency of the 
nation There are however cases, few 
though in number, m which the man sets 
aside his first wife and marries another, 
leaving the fiist to a life of enforced widow- 
hood Now the very existence of these 
cases, however few, makes it necessary that 
in this respect the position of the man and 
the w Oman should be equalised A law 
which affects injuriously and unjustly even 
one human being is bad and must be 
changed But the change of the law means 
the freedom of divorce The fieedom of 
divorce, however, is an absurdity, where 
there is no freedom of marriage So we 
must stait with freedom of marriage 
Forced acquiescence in a marriage, in 
which the parties to a marriage or at least 
one party had no voice, is a denial of that 
freedom which is the fundamental right of 
every human being It is a serious handi- 
cap to the development of the personalities 
of men and women and as such repre- 
hensible 

A Hindu’s sense of propriety is shocked 
when a young man refuses to many a girl 
whom he has not seen and who has been 
selected for him by his paients ‘Why, this is 
unheard of,’ says the old man, ‘who could 
have expected such a degiadation of ideals 
or fall from the path of viitue ’’ But a 
girl’s desire to see her proposed husband 
before marriage is still unheard of in India 
It IS time that girls should be encouraged 
to demand this right Of course mere see- 
ing IS nothing Parties to a marriage must 
know each other well, before they unite in 
wedlock This introduces courtship, which 
IS revolting even to most of the best edu- 
cated Hmdus and Moslems The western 
people have advanced gieatly in this Ime 
People argue that for a young man and a 


young woman to become permanent part- 
ners in life they must know each other 
thoroughly, before they take the final 
plunge To a Hindu this may look like 
the coming down of the heavens But v^e 
must make a beginning by insisting on the 
rights of the parties to see each other and 
to know each other The first thing which 
the Indian mind requires to be accustomed 
to think IS that thepeisonality of a woman 
IS as important, even if not more, as that 
of a man in the progressive evolution of 
mankind and the attainment of that state 
of emancipation which leads to salvation 
The second thing which Indians need to 
be told is that bearing children is not the 
sole or even the principal function in the 
life of a woman The idea that the only 
justification for marriage is the desire for 
offspring IS a superstition, which deserves 
to be demolished That the union of man 
and woman means certainly much more 
than the legal gratification of desire is a 
truth which should never be lost sight of 
The ancient Hindus were quite right in 
their sociological ideas in imposing res- 
traint even on married couples These ideas 
are based on hygiene Their chief purpose is 
to secure a healthy body and a healthy 
mind to the mamed couple as well as to 
the issue of the marriage The union of man 
and woman helps them in the development 
of their personahties and that is the chief 
object of life The beanng of offsprmg is 
a social duty , a duty which men and wo- 
men owe to the race It is also a personal 
duty, as the existence of children helps 
them in their own personal development 
also , but surely this is not their only oi 
even their main business in life A social 
system which reduces women to the posi- 
tion of child-bearing machines bears its own 
condemnation The fact that cehbacy is 
permitted by the Hindu Shastras in the 
case of both men and women, for advance- 
ment of learning and for spiritual develop- 
ment, amply proves that the bearmg of 
children could not be the summtxm hontan 
of life either for men or for women Even 
in this direction the Hindus went to the 
other extreme in giving cehbacy the highest 
place in the list of virtues The best course 
for the generality ©f men and women is to 
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be natural and to avoid excess in either 
direction 

In Older to ensure even a moderately 
happy and fruitful marriage it is necessary 
that, 

(a) the couple be physically fit to 
become parents, 

(b) that they start with love^ and 
attachment to each other, which can only 
be known by at least a certam amount of 
social companionship before marriage, 

(c) that they be free fiom the taint of 
disease, inherited or contracted, or, in other 
words, that they be eugenically fit, and 

(d) that they be economically able to 
make a home 

The economic conditions that at present 
prevail in the West, whereby a large 
number of middle class and almost all of 
the workmg class women have to work 
for their livelihood from 8 to 12 hours a 
day, is hardly conducive to marital fehcity 
The marriage problem is as acute to-day 
m the West as it is from a different angle 
m the East The nations of the West are 
trying legislative and educational experi- 
ments of different kinds The problem is 
unsolved The experimental stage is causmg 
a great deal of laxity and promiscuity, 
which seems to be inevitable if the matter 
is at all to be determined without injustice 
to the fair sex The western woman is 
in revolt She hates the present domma- 
tion of men and is in open rebellion against 
man-made laws of marriage and divorce 
It is only when men will realise that 
what IS sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander, that a co-operative attempt will 
be made to arrive at a solution which may 
be satisfactory to both as well as to the 
race in general 

The chief difficulty comes into view when 
we start to consider marriage from the 
point of view of the welfare of the children 
It IS not rare that the interests of children 
come into conflict with the personal inter- 
ests of the parents, either one or both The 
welfare of the children demands (a) that 
the parents should be in full possession of 
health both physical and mental, at the 
time of conception, (b) that dunng concep- 
tion, delivery and at least for a year 
afterwards, the mother should be absolutely 


free from economic and other kinds of 
woiiies, and (c) that up to the age of 
majority the child should get nourishing 
food, ample clothmg, good housing and, 
last but not least, every facility for educa- 
tion Under the circumstances any defect 
in the parents at the time of union and 
any subsequent estrangement between 
them regardless of the circumstances over 
which they have no control, for example 
poverty and unemployment, are likely to 
be very harmful to a healthy and vigorous 
development of their children Advanced 
European thinkers are of opinion that the 
best time of life for having children is 
when the man and the woman having 
crossed the boundary of childhood, are 
throbbing with the passion of life They 
are of opinion that the issue of even illicit 
unions should not be looked down upon , 
that every child that comes into life is 
sacred and pure, and that the prevailing 
social ideas which brand some children as 
illegitimate and bastard is barbaric In 
their judgment, all children should be 
tieated equally Everyone of them is 
entitled to protection, maintenance and 
education on equal terms and that it is the 
duty of the society into which they are 
boin to look after them and enable them 
to grow into men and women with healthy 
bodies and healthy minds These writers 
are of the opinion that under the present 
social and economic conditions the 
progress and development of the race is 
seriously handicapped by the restrictions 
that society imposes on the free marriage 
of men and women , that these restrictions 
result in unsuitable and undesirable unions, 
in unions late in life, after both men and 
women have wasted themselves in illicit 
satisfaction of their sexual appetite or in 
unnatural suppression of it , that 
marriages are often delayed because men 
and women are not economically well off 
to have a home and to provide for children , 
that even when married, many men and 
women, although fully healthy and desirous 
of having children, use artificial means of 
preventing the coming of children for want 
of means to support them and to educate 
them , that, as at present, the vast bulk 
of children come jnto life either too late 
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or too early , that the great majonty of 
them suffer either from the poverty or the 
folly of their parents Healthy men and 
women have tOi go without children , 


while diseased and foolish but rich parents 
get children and thereby perpetuate a 
diseased and inferior humanity* 

Lajpat Rai 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


I. Rising Japan. 

Rising Japan by Jabe^ T Sunderland, 
D D , LL D Billing Lectures (1913-14) in Japan, 
China, and India G P Putnam’s Sons New 
York and London 1918 Five Shillings Pp 
220 

Dr Sunderland’s deep sympathy with all 
weak and oppiessed nations and with all who 
are victims of misrepresentation, is well-known, 
and this interesting book is devoted to a sym- 
pathetic presentation of Japanese civilisation 
and Japanese political aspirations with a view 
to remove the misconceptions about them which 
have been circulated by interested parties in the 
United States, where the prejudice against the 
sixty thousand Japanese in California is very 
strong and has led to unjust State legislation 
against which the federal Government has been 
powerless to protect the subjects of a friendly 
foreign power 

Dr Sunderland begins with a panegyric on 
Asia, ^the greatest mother of nations,’ of civilisa- 
tion, of religions, of the alphabet and of letters, 
‘of astronomy and navigation and mathematics 
and most of the arts and industries of the 
world ’ Europe, borrowing the knowledge of 
the Chinese and of the Indians through the 
Saracens, has improved it almost out of recogni- 
tion, whereas Asia went to sleep and the light 
went out of her, till the land of the Rising Sun 
once more succeeded m focussing the attention 
of the world by adopting every means of effective 
self-protection against the aggressive West 

It IS a common error in India to suppose that 
Japan has been completely denationalised As 
Dr Sunderland says “She has not become 
civilised , she was civilised be fire 'What has 
happened is, she has opened all her doors to a 
new iorm of civilisation — ^the civilisation of 
Europe and America— -not to supplant her own, 
but to supplement it, to take from the new what 
seemed to her of most value, and with that 
enlarge, carry forward, and enrich her own It 
required a strong and a great people to plan 
such an advance, such a transition, such a 
revolution, and carry it out, holding j themselves 
steady, meanwhile, never being submerged, 
never being carried off their feet, never proving 


false to their own civilisation or their own 
historic genius, and never losing or laymg 
aside their own ideals, through all the 
long and trying transition period That is 
what Japan has done” Those among us who 
boast of our ‘original’ civilisation do not mdeed 
understand what they say If we think of it, 
there is really no civilisation, as there is no 
mind, that is absolutely origmal History 
teaches us that the civilisation of India, like that 
of every other country which is not surrounded 
by a Chinese wall of isolation— and the Western 
passes of India were always open to invading 
foreigners before Europeans from beyond the 
seas gained a foothold in the land, — is a compo- 
site product of many strands, and the process 
of absorption and assimilation still goes on 
Imitation is no sm or shame , civilisation grows 
by imitation — ^provided we do not lose our soul 
in the process, and have patriotism enough to 
preserve the best in us, and sufficient wisdom 
and discrimination not to take in the bad with 
the good, so far as the two can be separated 
It requires courage and foresight to accept as 
well as to reject , and in many things it is sin- 
cerely to be wished that educated Indians could 
elevate the nation and protect themselves from 
aggression by a courageous imitation of the 
West 

“It seems to be a common impression in this 
country,” says the author, “that the Japanese 
are a nation of materialists It would probably 
be much neaier the truth to call them a nation 
of idealists This characteristic of their nature 
comes out in many ways It appears in the 
universal fondness for poetry, from the Emperor 
and Empress down to the humblest day- 
labourer But perhaps the clearest indication is 
seen in art It is doubtful whether among any 
other people in the world the art instinct, the 
art feeling, love for beauty and the constant 
enjoyment of beauty, is so universal as among 
the people of Japan Japanese drawing and 
painting are conspicuously idealistic, not 
realistic ” 

A missionary doctor of divinity told the 
author that his Japanese servants knew more 
of what was going on m the world than he did, 
such IS the popularity of newspapers and penodi- 
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cals, thanks to nmyersal education, both among 
males and females ‘ Nor do the people confine 
their reading to newspapers and periodicals , 
they are great readers of books, and solid books, 
books of value, not merely ephemeral novels 
It IS amazing what numbers of the best books 
of Germany, France, Russia, Italy, England, and 
America one finds translated into Japanese 
Eveiy public library and every book store is 
rich in them Equally stii prising is the 
number of new books by Japanese authors, in 
every department of thought and knowledge, 
that one finds issuing from the press of Japan 
In Bengal, translations of good foreign books are 
not much in favour Every author aims at being 
original, but in most cases the originality is found 
on analysis to resolve itself into meie unac- 
knowledged plagiaiisms either from Sanskntic 
or European sources which are seldom presented 
in a readable form, whereas a good tianslation 
of a foreign classic would always be welcome, 
and uplift the character and stimulate the intel- 
lect of the reader, besides enriching the vernacular 
literature of the country 

The question of sev morality and divorce in 
Japan has a peculiar interest for us in India *Tt 
should be said, however, that the frequency of 
divorce does not grow so much out of immoral- 
ity on the pait of either husband or wife, as 
from the custom long pievalent in Japan (but 
now being rapidly changed) of young husbands 
bringing their brides to live in the homes of the 
husbands’ parents The dominance of mothers- 
in-law over the wives of their sons is a fruitful 
breeder of trouble between wives and husbands, 
which only too often leads to separation Now 
that the custom is growmg, of newly married 
couples at once establishing houses of their own, it 
is believed that divorces will grow less frequent ” 


''Judged by one test,” says Dr Sunderland, 
Japanese civilisation seems to us of the West 
not to be high That test is the status of wo- 
man ” But the difference even in this respect 
between India and Japan is enormous Nearly 
half the primary schools of Japan are in charge of 
women, and nearly all the women of the country 
can read and write Sixty-four occupations, which 
were formerly confined to men, are now open to 
women The Imperial Railway Bureau employs 
four thousand women as ticket-sellers, cashiers 
and book-keepers The Bank of Japan has 120 
women employees Women typists arenumerous 
There are fifteen hundred students m the well- 
equipped Tokyo Woman’s University “There 
are now m Japan women artists, novelists, 
^umalists, poets, musicians, actors, doctors ” 
There is, of course, no purdah in Japan The 
^yerend author sums up the position thus 
I thmk it may truthfully be said that both the 
intellectual and the social life of woman in Japan 
are being steadily elevated She is commg to be 
a position in all respects more nearly equal 
to that of man More and more she is heme 
umae man’s real companion ” ° 


"In the war between Japan and Russia, Japan 
set a new standard of morality and honour for 
modern armies, and especially in her treatment 
of her prisoners If the fine example set by 
Japan in these respects had beien followed by the 
European nations in the war of 1914*, how 
different would have been the teriible record 

The following observations of the Reverend 
gentleman have now become a commonplace, but 
it is a commonplace which shows that none but 
the strong are respected in the woild as it is 
constituted at present, and that, in Milton’s 
woids, "to be weak is miseiable, doing or suffer- 
ing” — 

"It IS one of the strange anomalies of a 
civilisation calling itself Cliiistian that the 
professedly Christian nations of the West vir- 
tually compelled Japan to create an army and 
navy and to show herself formidable as a military 
power before they would consent to grant her 
equal international rights with themselves, or 
admit her to fellowship as a first-class nation 
Her education, her art, her industries, the intel- 
ligence of her people, her civilisation older than 
that of many of the nations ot Europe, did not 
avail she had to show that she could fight , 
then but not before they were willing to tieat liei 
with justice and to give her a place by their side ” 

Much of the book is devoted to criticism 
aimed at destroying the bogey of the menace of 
a Japanese invasion of Ameiica, sedulously 
preached by a group of Americans Refeirmg to 
this 'organised campaign of misrepresentation 
and calumny’ the author asks '‘Do the Ameri- 
can people believe these lepresentations ^ Yes, 
millions of them do That is the strange, daik, 
dangerous thing, for when nations circulate and 
believe such evil reports about one another, 
wars become inevitable Why do we in America 
believe these suspicion-breeding, fear-breeding, 
hate-breeding, war-breedmg decLuations about 
Japan The author pioceeds to show that 
for offensive war on American soil Japan is 
totally unprepared and her resources are entirely 
msufficient, though "doubtless she can defend 
herself and protect her rights at home She has 
a large and well-trained aimy and an efficient 
navy, probably ample m strength to repel any 
possible invaders from her shores ” "And let us 
know that if an armed conflict ever arises be- 
tween the two nations, it will not be a war of 
invasion of America, but, as already said, a war 
of aggression on our part, which we shall be 
compelled to fight at Japan’s door, the crime of 
which will not be Japan’s, but our own ” 
The writer points out that the national ideal 
which Japan has set before hens "not a career 
of military conquest, but one of ever-growing 
industrial and commercial development — a 
career of leadership m the East in the arts and 
sciences, in manufactures, in trade, and in 
finance, similar to that of England or Germany 
(Germany apart from her military obsession) 
in the West” 
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Though the recent history of Shantung may 
tell a different story, the general attitude of 
Nippon towards the Celestial Empire is lucidly 
set forth by the learned doctor in the following 
passage • 

for the integrity of China, that in the past 
has been violated repeatedly, and with results of 
the most serious character Who have been the 
violators ^ For the most part the nations of 
Europe At least four of those nations— -Gi eat 
Britain, Russia, France and Germany— have 
wrested from the Chinese people large areas, 
including strategic military and naval bases of 
great importance, and have laid plans threaten- 
ing still further seizures Of course Japan from 
the beginning has recognised in all this a peril 
to herself and to the whole Orient If China 
were destroyed as an independent nation by 
being apportioned among the powers of Europe, 
nothing in the Orient would be safe Even 
Japan herself would have to fight foi her life, and 
would be fortunate if she could preserve it 
Indeed it could hardly be more than a question 
of time when all Asia would become subject to 
Europe, as tivo-thirds of it already is 

^‘Tliese facts and considerations should help 
us to see how greatly to the interest of Japan it 
IS that Chma^s integrity shall be preserved 
inviolate, and that the Chinese nation shall 
become prosperous and strong In the very 
nature of the case any signs of weakness on the 
part of China’s Government causes anxiety in 
Japan , for a helpless China, ready to fall an 
easy piey to the nations which have despoiled 
her in the past, renders Japan’s own future 
insecure 

‘Ts it strange, if the facts that Japan is 
situated near to China, that their interests are 
closely related, that her government is well 
established and strong, while that of China is as 
yet somewhat insecure, and above all that she 
possesses laige military and naval strength, while 
Chma has comparatively little — is it stiange if 
these facts cause Japan to feel a degree of respon- 
sibility for and to Chma, and a desire to lend her 
a helping hand if she may 

^ ^Nothing is more clear than that the future 
destiny of Japan is largely bound up with that of 
Chma, and the future of China with that of 
Japan The two nations must stand together 
as fnends, or else, in the words of Dr Guhck, 
'come under the heavy hand of a united 
European domination If Japan does not win 
and keep the friendship of China, then Japan 
herself is ruined, for Chma and Europe combined 
can crush Japan ’ ” 

The above seems to be the only safe policy for 
both the Mongolian empires to follow, but the 
treatment of Korea, the occupation of Shantung, 
and the imperialist policy which Japan has been 
pursuing since the war with Russia, do not 
appear to square with the sane, conciliatory, and 
far-sighted policy sketched by the author 

We shall conclude with another extract from 


this interesting and instructive book containing 
the author’s views on the American possession of 
the Philippines 

"By our action we stultified ourselves as a 
liberty-loving people, trampling under foot before 
the eyes of all nations the principle foi which we 
had always stood, the principle on which our 
nation was established, that just government 
can be founded only on the consent of the 
governed 

"We try to console ourselves and we apologise 
to otheis, foi our blunder and our wrong, by the 
plea that we are benefiting the Filipino people 
But are we ^ I do not wish to answer that we 
are not, but I do wish to ask very seriously, Are 
we sure that we aie ^ If we are benefiting them 
in some ways, are we not more than offsetting 
this by the injuries we aie doing them m others ’ 
Who should be the judge Should not the 
Fihpmo people themselves ’ What do they say ’ 
Almost to a man they declare that their freedom, 
theii independence, the right to shape them own 
career foi themselies, are to them more precious 
than all the boons that we have conferred, or 
that we possibly can confer And if we were in 
their place, would we not say the same ? 

“The questions are asked Will this [restora- 
tion of independence to the Philippines] he safe ^ 
Are the Fihpmo people competent to rule 
themselves ’ 

“I answer, Yes, more competent than any 
foreign nation in the world to rule them New 
York City makes many blunders, and under the 
mfluence of its Tammany and other bosses does 
many corrupt and evil things But it rules itself 
better than it could possibly be governed by 
Philadelphia, or San Fiancisco, or Montreal, or 
Pans, or any foreign city For centuiies England 
has declared that Ireland was unfit to govern 
herself Now the whole world sees that com- 
pelling her to submit to alien rule, even the 
supposedly very wise rule of England, has been a 
terrible mistake The worst blunders and, 

scandals connected wffh the government of the 

Philippines since they came into our possession 
have been the work of the Americans, not of the 
Fihpmo membeis of the Government who knew 
the needs of their people as we could not, and 
who were interested to guard those needs ” 

We must remember that the United States, 
within two decades of the occupation of the 
Philippines, have granted all but absolute 
freedom to the people and yet Dr Sunderland 
thinks that gross injustice has been done 
to them by the Americans We leave our 
readers to miagiae wkat would Have 
bis \erdict on bureaucratic rule in India 
which, after neaily two centuries of occupation, 
can perpetrate the horrors of martial law in a 
province wbich bas sbed its best blood in the 
allied cause in the late war, and whose generals 
are not asbanied to piopound the doctrine of 
‘shootmg straight and shooting well against an 
unarmed and inoffensive crowd , and whether 
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as a free-born and liberty-loving American, be 
could have contemplated witli tmctnons satis- 
faction the grant of the baiest rudiments of 
responsible government in some non-essential 
departments in the provinces as the very acme 
of political wisdom and generosity, while the 
supreme Indian government remains as absolute 
and irresponsible as hitherto both internally 
and externally, so that there is no constitution- 
al bar to the passage of future Rowlatt Acts 
and declarations of martial law and the shoot- 
ing down of hundreds and bombing from the 
air of dozens of innocent people without 
warning and the passing of Indemnity Acts 

Critic 

IL The Seed of Race* 

The Seed of Race An essay on Indian Educa- 
tion By Sir John Woodroffe Ganesh and Co , 
Madras, 1919 Neatly printed and bound in 
cloth Pp 65 Price Re 1 

This essay is Sir John Woodroffe’s answer to 
a senior member of the Indian Educational 
Service, and others, who regard him as ‘a 
reactionary who would throw back the land 
into mediaeval darkness ^ Sir John has not only 
no objection to the teaching of the English 
language and western culture to Indian youths, 
but seems to be of opinion that they, including 
western philosophy, literature and ait, should 
be taught by Englishmen Similarly Indian 
culture which is neglected in Indian education 
should be taught by Indians of the right type, 
who are ‘not mere sedulous apes of a foreign 
civilisation ’ Sir John says again and agam that 
if the Indian teacher is such an imitator, it is far 
better to have an Englishman in his stead, the 
right type of Englishman, ‘as the original and 
stronger character ’ The education of Indian 
youths should therefore be imparted by English- 
men in so far as western culture is concerned and 
also in the matter of eastern culture which 
should be taught, it would under certam circum- 
stances be preferable to select Englishmen of 
the right type, who would preach Swadharma 
to Indians while strictly holding to their own 
themselves, down to the exclusion of Indians 
from their clubs, which Sir John seems to 
approve 

I trust I am doing no injustice to the learned 
author of this essay, but reading all his books I 
cannot but feel a deep sense of humiliation The 
knowledge of Sanskrit philosophy and literature 
he possesses is obviously secondhand He has the 
Englishman's breadth of culture, historical spirit, 
clear sight, and powei of presentation, and with 
the aid of these gifts, he has been lectunng us to 
stick to the racial soul, the seed of race, the 
spirit of the race and so forth He may be a 
friend, but a friend who has to be taken with a 
gram of salt, for his excess of zeal on behalf of 
the spirit of our race may cause us more harm 
than good Sir John Woodroffe is quite confident 


of his right to advise and lecture us Whence 
comes this confidence, since he has no scholarly 
acquaintance with our own culture ^ It comes 
from that very cosmopolitan culture which 
most Indians lack, and which enables him to 
envisage civilisation as a whole, and civilised 
man as a factor in national growth Our 
humiliation proceeds from the consciousness of 
the fact that we are so helpless, both materially 
and intellectually, that it is our lot to be lectured 
by friends and foes alike When we are able to 
stand on our own legs, and can discriminate 
between the false and the true, we shall lefuse 
to go into ecstacies over the flatteries of our 
friends just m the same way as we ignore the 
calumnies of our enemies That would be the 
true way of preserving our racial peisonahty, 
for which Sir John is so anxious 

Sir John is of opinion that “in some respects 
probably no two persons (are) more dissimilar 
than a Hindu and an Englishman He also 
understands that “it is natural that an Indian 
should best appreciate what his race has 
produced ” Knowing all this, he should leave the 
“sedulous apes of a foreign civilisation’' to learn 
from men of their own race, like the ‘great man’ 
Vivekananda, and Rabindranath Tagore, who 
are steeped in the culture of the Oiient, and have 
also assimilated all that is best in European 
cukure Perhaps even these ‘sedulous apes’ 
understand their national culture better than 
Sir John, and when brought to the test would 
be found to have a greater sympathy with 
it than one so wholly alien as Sir John 
Speaking of the Japanese, Sir John says “It 
appears to me that the Japanese are endeavour- 
ing to preserve their racial spirit and that, to 
speak generally, what they have done is with 
that object They have recognised that they 
may be Japanese, and yet take what is of advan- 
tage to them from the West ” If that be so in 
the case of the Japanese, why not also in the 
case of the Indians ^ “The Japanese govern 
themselves, and if they take anything from 
the West it is because as a free people they 
choose to do so ” In other words, is it because 
we are an enslaved race, that we must not 
aspire to choose freely even in such directions 
as may be open to us ^ Modern education in 
India, as the Calcutta University Commission 
rightly say in then Report, even though 
“leading in some cases to what Sir John 
Woodroffe describes as a ‘paralysing inner 
conflict’, has in the main prepared the way for 
a culture which will harmonise with and 
supplement the national culture and will 
stimulate the latter into new manifestations and 
achievements ” Western example, m the sphere 
of education at any rate, has theiefore done us 
some good 

In spite of his exhortations to conserve the 
racial spirit or samsLata, Sir John Woodroffe 
has a vision clear enough to perceive that change 
IS inevitable and even desirable We shall try to 
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present his point of view in his own language 
‘‘True conservatism, however, is not necessarily 
bound up with the maintenance in the twentieth 
century of forms a thousand years old, but the 
maintenance in its ♦purity of the Racial Spirit 
which produced or adopted certain forms in the 
tenth century and which will produce^ if 
necessary j other new forms or modifications of 
ancient forms today ’’ “The Seed of Race to- 
day IS thus the Indian sangskara which has 
produced the minds and bodies of the Indian 
people of our time, amongst whom some are 
rejecting their Dharma as a whole, others are 
rejectmg only what they deem to be corrupt 
accretion with a view to recover essential 
prmciple, and others again are adhering with a 
firm and sometimes fanatic devotion to 
everything which they have received from their 
fathers The middle path is here, as in so many 
other cases, the best For it is the path of 
evolution whilst the first is an attempt at 
revolution with little chance of present success, 
and the last is an endeavour to crystallise for all 
future time what is itself the product of ages of 
change In short, the call is for the maintenance 
of those elements of the Aryan culture which 
have value This does not spell any static 
attitude^ which tn fact is not possible, but 
natural development of the Racial Spirit or the 
product of Aryan culture by assimilation of 
foreign stuff, if necessary it is not likely that 
it [the Racial Spirit] will merely reiterate the 
past ’’ “When racial character is re-established, 
an autonomous centre of receptivity is 
established, capable of receiving (without risk 
of being overwhelmed thereby) eveiy form of 
foreign culture This is possible because there is 
then a healthy organism capable of assimilating 
every form of food presented to it A knowledge 
of foreign life and thought is as essential to India 
as a knowledge of what is its own ” “It is 
not the product of past ages which as such has 
to be maintained or reproduced It may in fact 
be maintained if it is good We are all 
concerned with the present and the maintenance 
of the Seed of Race If this be free and strong, 
it will develop into a plant which will live, 
that is, a plant suitable to the time, place 
and circumstance under which it grows lor 
nothing can live which does not fiilhl these condi- 
tions It may be that, nourished in part by the 
food of a new and western civilisation, it may 
reproduce subject to certain modifications, or 
may put forth some entirely new developments 
What IS produced is immaterial provided it is 
the issue of the freely developing Seed of Race 
It must be free to develop as it will Essential 
alone is the maintenance of the Seed of Race 
[defined by the author as the spirit of the race, 
the fundamental characteristics and outlook 
on life which distinguish the people of one race 
jfrom all others, and which persist through all 
the varying forms in which it clothes itself], let 
it develop how it may “If, however, it is meant 


that Racial Soul is to be kept integral, but such 
of Its past products as are reallj unsuitable for 
the times are to be cast away and the Racial 
Soul is to equip itself for the struggle of life 
today, then the position IS a tiue one and none 
other than that for which I contend “-Let me 
repeat that India may take what she desires from 
the West or elsewhere, provided that she is not 
false to her own Racial Soul ’’ [The italics are 

^ , 

The Racial Soul, the Racial Spirit, the Seed of 
Race, the Racial Samskara,— this, in the author’s 
opinion, “is the root of all questions If there 
IS success here, then ‘all else shall be added to 
you^ ” Let us, therefore, examine a little more 
closely what is meant by the Racial Spirit It is, 
as the authoi defines at the beginning of his 
essay, something peculiar to the race which 
persists through all change If this be so, it is 
superfluous to say, as Sir John says in the 
passages quoted above, that all salutary 
changes, m accord with the spirit of the times 
[‘time, place and circumstance’] should be 
adopted, provided they are also in harmony 
with the Racial Spirit For whether we choose 
or no, the spirit of the race persists and cannot 
be Ignored The soul of an Indian, as Sir John 
takes care to remind us, “can never for any 
length of time wander far from the essentials 
of its inherited civilisation ” This is more true 
of us than of any other people on earth, and to 
this many would attribute our present position 
among the civilised nations Instead of laying 
the emphasis on the racial spirit, therefore, 
what we have got to see is whether the change 
proposed is good A healthy organism is 
capable of assimilating all kinds of food, as the 
author tells us Our organism is weak now, 
and we have to strengthen it This we cannot 
do by merely ofiering it invalid food, bottled milk, 
and sick diet We must accustom it to strong, 
invigorating, nourishing food, so that it may 
absorb into the system all that is good and 
wholesome, no matter what may be the country 
of its oiigm, and may possess suflacient vitality 
to reject what is unwholesome, instead of suc- 
cumbing to it “Whether a particular leforma- 
tion IS justified, depends on the facts of the case 
It IS a true expression of the Indian spirit if it 
proceeds from it ” Here Sir John Woodrofife 
puts the cart before the horse Whether a 
particular reformation is justified, depends upon 
whether it is right or wrong Of course what 
may be right for one country may not be right 
for another, not being suited to the genius of 
the race, but this can only be so in regard to 
minor matters of detail, and not in regard to 
essential principles The details should be 
developed in accordance with the individual 
national tradition in order to yield the larg^t 
measure of success, but the general lines of the 
prmciple are the same everywhere If the thing 
desired is right in itself, a knowledge of and 
sympathy with the inheiited culture of the race 
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helps us to find justification for it by referring 
to the country’s past history Take a concrete 
case, female education, for instance We all 
recognise that female education is right We 
know that such education is absent among us 
in the form in which it is understood now-a- 
dajs Those who are deeply imbued with the 
spirit of the race among us can make out a 
case for such education by reference to Gargi, 
Maitreji, Kshana, LilaYati and others, 
and the fact that in still older times 
women were initiated by being invested with 
the sacred thread, as the Harita Samhita 
shows And Sir John Woodroffe knows that 
the spirit of the Indian race is a very complex 
affair ‘Tndia contains all types of culture 
extending almost from the neolithic to the 
present age several races and cultures have 
gone to the pioduction of the Aryan body and 
soul as they now exist ” So that just as a 
hostile critic of Indian civilisation may point 
to any number of absurd and pernicious 
practices and customs in the social body of 
India, a patriotic Indian, steeped in Indian 
culture, may find a historic justification for 
everything good that may be found elsewhere, 
in the chequered evolution of Indian civilisation 
Sir John argues that English education is 
beneficial to us because it holds the field and 
rightly understood, what is, is right ^‘This 
does not mean,” says he, ^‘that what exists in 
fact today is to be approved and continued, but 
that, until there exists the will and power to 
effectually change such fact, its past history 
justifies its present existence ” By parity of 
reasoning, we may say that it is useless to kick 
against the p3 icks and decry our 'anglicisation’ 
It IS happening, and therefore it is light To a 
certain extent we have neither the will nor the 
pouer to change it Nothing succeeds like 
success, and if the transformation succeeds, i e , 
if it proves beneficial to us and helps to save 
us in the struggle for existence as it has saved 
the Japanese, then it will have justified itself 
Then Sir John Woodroffe and others of 
his way of thinking will say of us, as he now 
says of the Japanese, that what we have been 
really doing ^fis not to slavishly follow foreign 
culture, but to engraft such of it as they desired 
on to the parent stock of their ancestral 
culture ” 

Sir John Woodroffe is very nervous about 
wounding orthodox feeling When he says 
that the Racial Spirit may produce other new 
forms or modifications of ancient forms today, 
he at once proceeds to reassure the orthodox 
that they need not be alarmed at this statement, 
for as to essentials there can be little or no 
change It is on what he means by 'essentials’, 
that everything does in fact turn We have only 
to allude to some of Sir John’s views to show 
that he is thoroughly permeated by the rational- 
istic and historical spirit which is anathema to 
the orthodox of all nations If the views of 


the orthodox Indian be as liberal as those of Sir 
John, we do not anticipate any harm from their 
acceptance of his theory of the Racial Samskara 
In the opinion of Sir John Woodroffe, probably 
none of the Indian people# are of pure Aiyan 
descent , ‘like other peoples, the modem Hindus 
are in varying degrees of mixed stock’ , there has 
been considerable admixture of high and low 
types , modern India is in a state of arrested 
development and degeneracy , the Aryan culture 
has itself been affected by the non- Ary an peoples 
“What critical and informed person loolang at 
the images of Kali, Tara, Clihmnamasta can 
imagine them to be in their origin Aryan con- 
cepts ^ Many ‘sooty superstitions’, as an English 
writer has called them, have then origin in the 
black races of India ” 

We have shown above that m the opinion of 
Sii John Woodroffe, “a conscious and independ- 
ent self may, and will, assimilate any foreign 
food which IS good for it ” Does not the fact 
that we are learning to assimilate foreign food, 
by giving up our cultiual seclusion, tend to 
show that our national self is growing con- 
scious and independent ^ 

We commend Sir John’s views on educa- 
tion to our orthodox brethren “The know- 
ledge of the English language, which is that 
of a \ast and increasing part of the world, and 
of western science, is essential to the pro- 
gress of this countrj’’, and only one who was 
either without sense, or an enemy of its advance- 
ment, could hold otherwise ” “As I have else- 
where said, all separatism is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult, having regard to the foim of 
present world-development Know ledge belongs 
to the world and not to any one people, and 
the more the Indian people know of the rest of 
the world and its thoughts, the better for them, 
piOYided that what is taken m can be assimi- 
lated, that is, adopted without prejudice to the 
individuality of the Indian organism ” 

According to the theoiy of evolution, instinct 
IS inherited custom transfixed by time, and as 
custom changes, new instincts are in the process 
of being built up If there are instincts in the 
composite fibre of the Indian race which do not 
make for racial survival and growth, the growth 
of new and wffiolesome customs, tending to the 
conservation of the race, will change those 
instincts in course of time, and instead of 
appealing to them as the essentials which the 
spirit of the Race must subserve, we should 
refer to them as noxious accretions which sullied 
the racial spirit and should be done away with 
in order that it may shine forth once again in 
all its pristine purity The Aryan culture, which 
according to Sir John Woodroffe himself, was 
oveilaidwith evil customs and beliefs, should 
thus be purged of them so that the true 'essen- 
tials’ of the racial spirit may stand revealed 
It does not matter in the least whether we call 
this evolution or i evolution It is really a 
distinction without a difference, and no two 
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persons agree as to where eyoltition stops and 
revolution begins A transformation which, 
looked at stage bj stage, is an evolution, will, 
when viewed through a sufficiently long per- 
spective, appear tcm be nothing short of a 
revolution Even revolution would be a mild 
word to describe the process of change through 
which Indian culture has passed since the days 
of the Yedic Aryans We have to guard against 
the danger that lurks in such catch words as 
^Evolution, not revolution^, and the pieservation 
of the ‘spirit of the race^ We need have no 
fear whatsoever that any wholesome reforma- 
tion cannot be proved to be in consonance with 
the spirit of the Indian race 

There is considerable truth in Sir John 
Woodroffe’s observation that “when a man loses 
faith in his own historic past, he cannot have 
any faith in, and respect for, himself’^ “The 
young Indian,” rightly says Sir John, “has been 
subjected to such a strong and continuous 
suggestion of his inferiority, that it is a wonder 
that any spirit of self-assertion has at all 
survived These suggestions can, and should 
be, countered by others based on an accurate 
appreciation of the Indian character and its 
cultural achievements The Seed of Race will 
then commence to sprout and flower ” While 
we should, therefore, cultivate the spirit of 
national self-confidence, we should not also 
forget \\ hat a learned Christian missionary, who, 
apart from his inevitable religious bias, has 
resented us with a profound study of Hinduism, 
as to say on the subject “Twenty-five years 
ago no educated Hindu dreamt of defending 
idolatry and the grosser features of caste and 
Hindu family life to-day almost every type 
of Hindu revivalist defends the whole 
of Hinduism ” {The Crown of Hinduism, by J 
N Farquhar, Oxford, 1913, page 455, also page 
334) The reaction against excessi\e self-depre- 
ciation is but too complete and how greatly we 
stand to lose thereby will be apparent to every 
thoughtful Indian who really cares for his 
country It is because what we see around us 
m the everyday life and thought of our country- 
men makes us share the apprehension that too 
much self-glorification may be as much a bane to 
our progress as its reverse, that we are not 
overjoyed at Sir John Woodroffe’s champion- 
ship of the spirit of the Indian race and all that 
it implies For between excessive appreciation 
and depieciation, the middle path is the best, 
as it is the most difficult to follow , and the 
prevalence of the laudatory spirit among the 
more ignorant and the less able section of my 
countrymen clearly indicates how easy it is to 
delude us by flattering our vanity and prevent 
the growth of that divine discontent which is at 
the root of all progress 

Incidentally, we draw the attention of our 
readers to what Sir John Woodroffe calls ‘the 
exhausting poverty of India^ and to the fact that 
accordmg to him the number of landless labourers 


has increased from 10 lakhs in 1901 to 45 lakhs 
in 1911, and that “the next census may show 
something like two crores of landless labourers, 
descendants of the old and famed artisans of 
India This is the class which gets one meal a 
day and which is the first to fall a victim to the 
recurrent famines ” Is this a sign that we are 
growing wealthier, as our rulers would have us 
believe ^ 

Lastly, if we think deeply enough, may we 
not even question the fundamental proposition 
round which all Sir John Woodroffe’s arguments 
revolve,— the conception that the essentials of the 
racial spirit are unchangeable, and that it is only 
in non-essentials that any modification is poss- 
ible ^ The mutual inter-relation of heredity [and 
environment remains very much undetermined 
to this day In the last analysis, are the essen- 
tials of civilisation so very different in different 
parts of the world ^ Are not the growth of 
science and the means of communication creating 
a condition of things over the entire globe the 
like of which never existed in the historic past so 
as to affoid a basis of comparison and safe 
deduction ^ Among the best minds everywhere 
IS not the spirit of man recognised as superior 
to the mattei which he controls ^ Is not man 
in those respects in which he can function freely 
the maker of his own destiny ^ Is not human 
nature very much alike the world over ’ It all 
depends, really speaking, on the more or less— 
in one country emphasis is laid on one aspect of 
cultural life, in another countiy on another 
aspect In other words, racial cultures differ 
m degree, not in kind The eternal verities on 
which all civilisation is based are the same 
everywhere Looked at from this point of view 
race-spirit is co-extensive with civilised humanity 
and is another name for the spirit of humanity 
It IS only in details that one race varies from 
another, and it is these variations in detail 
which give each race its local colour and mdivi- 
duahty, and are capable of modification in the 
light and on the lines of racial tradition The 
essentials of the spirit of the human race are the 
same for all If they were not, there would be 
no hope for man, and the eternal clash of interests 
and conflict of ideals would divide man from 
man till the end of time A world from which all 
diversity and local peculiarity had been banished 
would indeed be a dull world to live in But 
the preservation of such racial individuality as 
this implies is surely compatible with the unifica- 
tion of ideals in the higher strata of civilised 
humanity, leading to harmonious co-operation 
towards a common goal— the infinite upward 
march of mankind towards a higher spiritual 
perfection, after all our exigent material needs 
are satisfied and man ceases to be so largely the 
victim of his physical environment and his soul 
has full freedom to grow 


A Hiotu 
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III. Redemption, Hindu and 
Clinstian. 

Redemption, Hindu and Christian by Sydney 
Cave, D D (‘The Religions Quest of India' Senes) 
Published by Humphrey Milford, 0-^ford Univer- 
sity Press Pp 263 Price 10s Qd 

The book is divided into two parts In the 
first part the author describes the religions of 
Rigveda, the Upanishads, the Brahmasutras, the 
Gita and some modem phases of Hinduism ‘In 
the second half (chapters vii — xi) of the book 
the attempt is made to supply an answer to the 
long quest of Hinduism Christ’s Gospel and 
the Apostolic experience of it are described in 
chapters seven and eight, and in the three 
concludmg chapters this Gospel is brought into 
relation with the great Hindu doctrines of 
karma, bbakti and redemption ’ ‘Our empirical 
chnstianity,’ continues our author, ‘does 
not suffice to meet the demands thus made 
upon it by the ancient religion of a people so 
richly endowed with emotional fervour and 
intellectual acumen, so deeply conscious of the 
transiency of the present and the reality of the 
eternal But though Christianity, as we know 
it, IS not sufficient, it is the faith of the writer 
that Christ is adequate ’ P 22 

Our author is very liberal and frank But 
his faith does not seem to be justified by reason 
Our conviction is that. Higher Christianity is 
more akm to Higher Hinduism than the 
Rehgion of Christ is The God of Higher 
Christianity IS immanent as well as transcendent, 
whereas the God of Christ is an extra-cosmic 
transcendent Deity He has a local habitation , 
he lives in heaven He is a limited God The 
God of Jesus is the Semitic God There are three 
stages in the development of the Semitic religion 
Viz — (i) The stage of polytheism, 

(ii) that of monolatry, 

(ill) that of so-called monotheism 
Monolatry is the worship of a single god to the 
exclusion of other gods It does not deny the 
existence of other gods, it simply ignores them 
and considers them as unworthy of worship 
In this form of rehgion one tribal god becomes 
the supreme God and sole object of worship 
Then comes the stage at which the existence of 
other gods is denied 

“Magnify one 
Eliminate others ” — 

this has been the prmciple of the development 
of the Semetic monotheism This type of 
monotheism has not been able to satisfy the 
philosophic instinct of the cultured Hindus 
To them the Semitic religion is “Eka-Deva- 
Vada ” It IS, as if, one of their gods has 
been elevated to the supreme position and 
other gods have been annihilated It is, 
therefore, no wonder that they should call 
the Semitic Theism— Pseudo-Theism and Crypto- 
jmlytheism It is Pseudo-Theism, because 
this so-called theism is not realy theism The 


hall-mark of monolatry in stamped on its fore- 
head, though it IS gradually bemg effaced It is 
Crypto-Polytheism, because it is really a poly- 
theism appearing in the garb of monotheism 
with other gods concealed - According to our 
ideal, true monotheism is that in which the 
existence of a rival god or of a Satan is physi- 
cally and metaphysically impossible and logically 
inconceivable But the God of Christ and popular 
Christianity does not satisfy this test We can 
easily imagme the existence of rival gods and 
Satan living side by side with this God and 
disputing with him for the possession of the whole 
or part of the Universe The Highest Being of 
the Hindus is not a bemg who can be conceived 
as living side by side with other beings He is 
one in many, one underlying all, one includmg 
all He is the metaphysical basis and unity of 
what is and what will be True it is that the 
Hindu mind has subordinated God’s personality 
and ethical attributes to his metaphysical 
nature To the Chiistian, it is a defect , but to 
the Hindu mind, it is the highest type of religion 
To the Hindu, God is Super-personal, — never less 
than personal He is super-ethical, — never less 
than ethical To such a mind, the Semitic mono- 
theism IS quite unacceptable Dr Cave lays too 
much stress on Christ’s Kingdom of Heaven 
But has it not been explained, by competent 
authorities, to mean the final catastrophe, the 
passing away of the then existing Older of the 
things, the end of the world and the advent of 
a New World in which the inequalities and 
miseries of the old world would be more than 
counterbalanced 

The author says, “The Christian message 
does not bid us to flee the World ” P 240 But 
what about the order of monks and nuns ^ Has 
it not the sanction of the major half of Christen- 
dom ’ Did not St Paul say, “Isay, therefore, to 
the unmarried and widows, ‘it is good for them 
if they abide even as I ’ But if they cannot 
contain, let them marry, for it is better to marry 
than to burn ” I Cor ^YII 8, 9 Celibacy was 
the ideal, and marriage a concession to the weak- 
ness of flesh 


Did not Jesus himself say, “If thou wouldst 
be perfect, go, sell that thou hast, and give to 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven 
and come, follow me ” (Mat XIX 21 , also 
L XII 33) The following pasage is significant 
"And every one that hath forsaken houses, or 
brethren or sisters, or father or mother or wife 
or children or lands, for my name’s sake, shall 
receive an hundredfold and shall mherit ever- 
lasting life (Mat XIX 29) 

Yajnavalkya and others also left the world 
but not with the view of receiving ‘an hundred- 
fold’ 


Our author says— “His Communion with the 
Father was perfect and uninterrupted (P 232 ) 

But did not Jesus say, “my God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken Me (Mat XXYII 
46 and Mark XV 34) 
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According to oiti author Jesus gave his life 
for the salvation of the world But did he give 
his life willingly ^ Did he not pray— Fathe^L , all 
things are possible unto thee , remove this cup 
from me (Maik 36 , Luke XXII 42) 

Did he not actually make arrangements for 
offering resistance and for self-defence ^ Jesus 
said, But now he that hath a purse, let him 
take it and likewise a wallet and he that 
hath none, let him sell his cloak and buy a 
sword And they said, Lord, be- 

hold, here are two swords And he said unto 
them, it IS enough (Luke XXI 36-38 ) Our 
author says, ^ ^Through Christ it is that the 
Fatheihood of God has become the common- 
place of religion It is tiue that in some of the 
earliest hymns ‘Father — Heaven’ is extolled, 
but it IS in conjunction with ‘Mother — Earth’, 
and ‘Father’ here means little more than 
‘Feitih^er’ (P 145 ) 

We draw the attention of our authoi to the 
follov. mg passages among others — 

Thou ait Father , Thou art Mother (RV 
YIII 87 11) 

Thou ait our Friend, our Father, the most 
Fatherly of Fathers (RY lY 17) 

fqdT ^ ^1%, fTOT ^ flfq 

(YayurY 37 20) 

Thou art our Father and as Father, instruct 
us 

The assertion that the Fatherhood of God 
was an idea foreign to the Hindus, shows an 
utter ignoiance of the Hindu Scriptures, Hindu 
tradition and Hindu ideal 

To a Christian, no relation can be highei than 
Fatherhood But to a Hindu sage, even this is 
an external relation He wants One who is 
nearer, dearer, sweeter than Father To him 
God is Father and more than Father, Mother 
and more than Mother He is the soul of our 
soul, He IS the self of our self— the warp and 
woof of our very self-hood 

The author has described Hinduism sympathe- 
tically and the book is well written 

ATahes Chandra Ghosbt 

IV. Baroda Library Movement. 

Baroda Library Morement — a shoit account 
of the origin and growth of the Central Library 
Department of the Baroda State— By Janardan 
S Kudalkar, M A , LL B With Illustra- 
tions Baroda Central Library Price Rs 2-8 
or 3s 6d 

The library movement as a factor in educating 
the masses and stimulating them to intellectual 
aspiration, has opened a new vista in the history 
of education The Library had long been looked 

22-7 


upon as meie depositoiy of books, and librarians 
as janitors whose business was to keep Ins 
treasuies away from the public The lapid 
growth of education during the best quarter of 
the 19th century and the rapid stride which 
education has made dui mg the present century, 
has entirely changed the aspect of the library 
and of late it has begun to play a very important 
lole in modern education The library movement 
has not taken hold in British Indian education 
in the sense it is used m America and othei 
countiies But the case of Baroda is a little 
different from that of British India The percent- 
age of literates m Baroda is about 10 p c 
as compared with 3 22 p c of the British India 

With the growth of education and the rise 
in number of literate persons the need for pioper 
guidance regarding fuithei studies was seriously 
thought over In America and other countiies 
there are continuation schools and night schools 
where aspiring young men flock to qualify therr- 
selves either for higher posts or for higher studies 
But for various reasons that sort of enthusi- 
asm is entirely lacking in our society and so the 
state appi cached the people where the people 
weie passive, but since then the outlook began 
to change and with the spread of education 
undei the parental care of the present Maha- 
lajah, the people have come foiward with 
funds and above this with a willingness for cul- 
ture which IS the most hopeful sign in them 
The state lent its helping hand and the people 
were not slow in responding to its call 

Along with the rapid spread of education, 
there was a growing desire for reading and to 
give impetus to it a newdepaitment was cieated 
m 1910-1911, with an American Expeit at its 
head It consists of the following sections — 

I Central Library at Baroda with (a) a Read- 
ing Room having 225 papers and peiiodicals, 
(b) a Ciiculation or Lending Section, (c) a Refer- 
ence Libiaiy, (d) a Children’s Branch, (e) a 
Ladies’ Section, (f) a Sanskrit Library 
IT Distiict Libraries Branch, which has opened 
and is maintaining and supei vising 49 6 Libraries 
and 52 Reading Rooms in towns and villages of 
the State Of these 3 are Prant Libraries, 39 
Town libraries and 754 Village Libraries 

III Travelling Libraiies Branch, v/hich has 
(a) 444 Library Boxes, (b) 14,000 books in 
stock,and (c) ciiculates about 10,000 books per 
yeai 

lY Visual Instruction Branch, which gives 
(a) Cinema and Magic Lantern shows fee in the 
State, (b) distributes Stereographs and other 
Pictures 

The total expenditure on the Library depart- 
ment in the year 1916-17 was Rs 1,04,945 

As regards the Library movement of Baroda 
the most significant fact is the M ohila Branch 
and the Children’s Branch There is no Library 
in Calcutta where special facilities are given to 
children or guidance is available to them— 
Mohila (woman’s) Library might be set aside as 
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impracticable and unnecessary in Bengal ’ Be- 
sides these, the good winch the Travelling Libra- 
ries and Visual Insti action Branch m Baroda are 
doing to the State can better be imagined than 
described In the whole of Baroda State besides 
the city of Baroda, tlieie are 3 District centres, 
38 towns, 427 big villages and 2628 small vill- 
ages In the Central Libiaiy of Baroda, there 
are 2 lakhs of books These books are available 
to any of the numerous Libianes that are scat- 
tered thioughout the country Next to the 
Central Library, there are 3 District Libraries, 
each with 20,000 books, which are available to 
any libraries in the district Next to them there 
are 38 towns with 5,000 books each Then come 
426 bigger villages, each of which contains 500 
books and last come the small villages with 
libraries of 250 books each Any libiary which 
finds a certain amount of money foi its use will 
have a like amount granted to it by the Local 
Board and a similar sum from the provmcial- 
lunds 

The Department has recently taken up another 
work in their hands, namely, the publication of 
Sanskrit Books, which are known as Gaekwad 
Sanskrit Series It also publishes a monthly 
magazine dealing mainly with Library science 
This IS the only magazine in India which deals 
with Libraries in a scientific manner Besides this 
they publish Bulletins from time to time to help 
the Librarians in their work 

The classfication of books is no doubt a diffi- 
cult task with an honest Librarian It requiies 
training, education and culture This is denied 
at least in practice— in our Colleges and Schools 
Any man, it seems to be thought, can do the 
work without any training or culture This is 
not the case with Baroda, wheie it is regarded 
as a Science and men are trained in it In America 


there is a special course covering a graduate’s 
term foi the tiainmg of Librarians Mr Borden, 
the organiser of the Baroda Libiaiy movement, 
was a disciple of the great Libraiy organizer Mr 
Alelvile Dewey , whose pi inc^^ple of classification 
along with the cutter system was followed by 
this gentleman in Baroda I may hav e occa- 
sion m future for a broad treatment of this 
subject of classification and cataloguing in 
our countiy and may put in a word or 
two about the utter neglect of the mnemonic 
secret which is the principal ba^^is of the Dewej 
Decimal system The Piesidency College cata- 
logue and the adoption of it by the authorities 
of the Sahitya Parishad aie the two instances of 
stupendous failure of this system 

“The Baroda Library Movement” is a neat 
volume, which will well repay the reader his 
trouble m reading it We thank Mi J S 
Kudalkar, m a , ll b , for preparing this book, 
as it might serve as a good incentixe foi the 
people and Government ofBritish ruled provinces 
There are about 40 illustrations in the book 
with a diagram showing population and aiea 
provided with libraries and reading looms 

In conclusion I reproduce the foreword by 
H H the Maharaja Gaekwad, which should be 
the motto of every government and social 
worker— 

“The people must rise supeiior to then 
ciicumstances and realize that more knowledge 
is their greatest need, their greatest want They 
must be brought to love books They must be 
taught to make books a part and parcel of their 
lives The libraries would not then be a luxury 
but a necessary of existence ’ 

P K Mukhebji, 
Libraiian, Santmiketan 
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English 

Tales oe the Saints of Panbhaspur by 
O A. (2 V 0 Published by the Oxford 

Umversity Press Pp 120 Price Re 1-8 

These tales haTe been translated from, the 
Bhaktivyaja oiMahipati The events described 
in the book are mostly miraculous 

Precious Thoughts oe Master Minds by 
Lalcaca^ retired Superintendent of Post 
OmceSy Gujrat^ Ahtaedabad — Kbanpur Road Pd 
140 Price One rupee only ^ 

^u^ors from eminent 




TIT IK women by 

La/a/man La//, Inspector of Police Jammu and 
Kashmir State Pp 25 For free distribution 

™ Geography for Schools i\ 
India by C Morrison, M A , LL B Published 

no^n^m^^ (dlastrated) Price 

An excellent handbook for teachers 

Nothing by G R Alalkam 
MA Pubhshed by the Indian Institute of 
Philosophy, Amalner Pp 35 Price not known 

Tiz-(i) Analysis of 
;me Idea of Nothing and its place in Beigson’s 
Philosophy (ii) The Idea of Nothing m AdSi 
tism fill) Some Reflections on Zero, 
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The author ad veisely criticises Beigson and 
defends what he caUs Advaitism According to 
him '‘the thought cannot leach out to the real 
Zero The Zero it knows is the one it creates by 
an indefinite pioce«s of subtraction, but this 
Zero has yet a ‘form’ and, paradoxical though it 
may appear, it has the foim of Nothing In 
anothei place he says— "The Self, the Zero is the 
true reality , nothing exists beside it and nothing 
can it create It is not only the first and the 
beginning but also the All and the End 

"This is the Zero of AdYaitism and not the 
fictitious zero of mathematics which implies the 
whole edifice of numbers and legards it as the 
true reality ” 

A of Yedanta Philosophy as 

REYBALED IN THE UpANISHADS AND THE BhaGYAD- 
GiTi by S S Mehta, B A , Bhatwadi, Sandhurst 
Road, Girgaon, Bombay Pp 85 Price Rs 3 

By the Yedanta Philosophy expounded in the 
book the author means "the Yedanta of Sii- 
Sankaracharya ” He giYes the substance of (1) 
Kathopamshat (7 pages) (2) The Mundako- 
panishat (7 pages) (3) The Brihadaranyaka 
(9 pages) (4) The Chandogyopamshat (6 
pages) (5) The Aitareyopanishat (3 pages) 
(6) The Taittiriyopanishat (6 pages) (7) 
The Isopanishat (2 pages) (8) The Keno- 
panishat (2 pages) (9) The Mandukyopanishat 
(7 pages) (10) The SvetasYatara and (11) 
The Gita 

The author says he has tiled to follow 
closely Sankaracharya, but in many places he 
has committed serious mistakes and thoroughly 
misunderstood not only Sankara but also the 
texts of the Upamshads For example, he 
translates one well-known passage as follows — 

"Than Him there is no higher seer, hearer or 
knower,’^ — as if there can be more than one seer 
or hearer or knower according to the Rishi 
EYery scholar knows that its meaning is — 

"Than Him there is no other seer’ hearer or 
knowei ” 

The mistake is significant 

Makes Chandra Ghosh 

Ceylon and the Hollanders (1658-1796), 
by P B Plena, D Litt (Cantab) 

The author of the book is a brilliant member 
of the Ceylon CiyiI SerYice and a deYOted 
student of the ancient records of this island 
By Yarious treatises and monographs he has 
illumined several dark corners of Ceylonese 
history The present volume is a continuation of 
his book "Ceylon, the Portuguese Eia”, a 
monumental production The same spirit of 
thoroughness and sobriety characterizes his 
history of the Dutch regime No one can 
impute an iota of partisanship to Dr Paul Pieris 
His naiiative is colourless and cold Yet 
thiough his rather oveisciupulous presentation 
there comes out a fact which is of profoundest 
sigmfiance both to ilie go\etned millions of the 


East and governing Aw of the West It is the 
futility of tne path of inhuman exploitation 
Empire over these helpless downtrodden 
Easterners seemed to be a political prize and a 
glorious privilege It turned out to be a matter 
of profound responsibility and a moral problem ^ 
Thus the verdict of History contradicts the 
convenient expectation of nations Thus ethics 
seems to be the uncomp romising basis of poli- 
tics ^ The Portuguese came to Ceylon and 
elevated plunder and persecution into a 
political principle The Dutch came and with 
unique duplicity tried to play the game of 
economic exploitation and political dissimula- 
tion which verged on subserviency and 
cov/ardice These corrupted principles imported 
by the conquering Westerners not only vitiated 
the conqueied Ceylonese but leacted disastrously 
on the character of the conquerors Hence 
within a short time appeared f vulgar nepotism, 
glaring dishonesty and ravenous greed m 
the wake of commercial Imperialism, while 
immorality sapped the foundation of character 
Thus History, as says Theodore Mommsen, 
"has a nemesis for every crime ” The proud 
conqueiors of Ceylon ultimately became the 
refuse of miscegenation — the degenerate Burgher 
population of the present ^ 

On the Sinhalese side of the picture we find a 
condition of hopeless disintegration Kings 
oblivious of the suffering of the people, the 
people almost on the point of exhaustion through 
simultaneous sucking of their blood by the native 
officials as well as European governors , the 
ministers a vile hierarchy of self-seekers ^ The 
only redeeming feature in this dark age of 
Sinhalese history is the remarkable revival of 
Buddhism by Saranankara-Ahe indomitable 
spirit determined upon re-establishing the noble 
religion of Tathagata — now almost dead in the 
island once consid^ered to be the stronghold of 
Buddhism ^ We expected a more detailed 
account of this religious renaissance from the 
author All the same we congratulate him 
on the publication of his instructive work 

Kalhan 

Canarese* 

Mahatma Gandhi, His Lite, Speeches and 
Writings, by M M Hardekar, Darangne 
(Mysore State ) 

The authoi of this little book is a well known 
Canarese wiiter He has written numerous 
books and brochures , but in none of these, except 
perhaps his 'Counsels’, he has been so completely 
successful as in the volume now before us The 
short preface with which the book opens is 
inspiring Mahatmaji’s life is divided into three 
well marked periods (1) his boyhood and 
education, (2) his work in Africa, and (3) his 
work in India Eveiy pait is v ell propoitioned 
To the end is tagged a summary of his speeches 
and writings The style throughout is simple 
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and cliaste , and though it lacks terseness and 
nervous force, is well adapted to the story of a 
great saintly life which it tells There are a few 
misprints Inverted commas especially are not 
closed Words are joined where they should have 
been separated To enhance the value of the 
book Mahatmajf s speeches and writings should 
have been given in extenso 

M S K 

Persian-Urdu 

KhiHvASAT-ut-tawarirh hy Sujan Rat 
Bhandan of Batala, edited by Maulvi Zaiar 
Hassan^ B A , with Ui du and English Prefaces 
[Delhi, 1918) Pp 16-\^540’»r32A8,Rs 5 

This Persian history of India, written in 1695 
A D , enjoyed great popularity in the early days 
of British rule, when the primary sources of Indo- 
Muhammadan history were unexplored or diffi- 
cult of access But a mere compilation, such as 
this work IS, sinks into deser\ed oblivion after 
the detailed and authentic histones of the peiiod 
have been popularised by scholars The only 
value of the Khulasat now lies in that part of 
its topographical notes which is not bon owed 
from the Ain-i-Akban , — which amounts to little 
except in the chapter onthePanjab Manusciipts 
of the work are very frequently met with I 
bought one at Benares for Rs 7 only 

Mr Zafar Hassan, the editoi, is inaccurate 
when he remarks that this is the Srst history of 
the Muhammadan rulers written by a Hindu 
Brmdaban, the son of Dara Shukoh’s diwan, 
had anticipated Sujan Rai The editor knows 
English, but he takes no note of the preceding 
studies of this work in English, viz , Mr Beve- 
iidge’s article in the JR S A (1898) and my 
India of Aurangzib Statistics, Topography and 
Roads, with extracts from the Khulasat-nt- 
ta's^ankh and Chahar Gulshan, translated and 
annotated (1901) 

Jadunath Sarkar 
Sanskrit 

Tantrik Texts edited by Arthur Avalon, 
Vol VIII Tcintraraja Tantra v^ith the Com- 
mentary named Manorama hy Subhagananda- 
natha, Part I, Chaptei PXVIII, edited by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Lakshmana Shastri, Luzac 
& Co , London Pp 37+331 

The Tantras are sometimes divided into three 
classes technically named Kadi, Hadi, and 
Kahadi The volume befoie us belongs to the 
hist class, and hence is called Kadimata, besides, 
Sratantra, Tantraraja, and Purnatantra, as 
Sivaramaprakasa, another commentator of it, 
says in the beginning of his commentary 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit 

jMSS , Govt Oriental MSS Library, Madras 
vol XII, Religion, p 4383) “The Kadi Tantras 


give,’’ as says the geiieial editor, Mr Avalon, in 
his introduction, “detailed injunctions touching 
the worship of Shakti in Hei various foims ” 
There are sixteen such fi oiiis called Nityas, and 
there are three forms of their ■f;rorship, viz , Sthula 
or gross, Stikshma or subtle, and Para or 
supieme The Tantraraja gives all these thiee 
forms of worship “whereby the Sadhaka is 
led by his Guiu through ascending stages to 
Advaita Siddhi ” 

The work IS divided into SGPatalas or chaptei s 
of vrhich the^first 18 Pat alas are"'presented to us 
m the first part under notice The colophons of 
the Patalas from IX to XYIII in the com- 
mentary have been very carelessly edited, foi 
each of them contains the woids expressive of 

the subject matter (as 

etc), wffiich, in /act, is not dealt 
with in that Patala, but in othcis This 

may be due to some extent to the MSS 
which are evidently not correct here and on 
which the edition is based, but iit might very 
easily have been checked only b3’- taking a little 
caie to read the beginning of each of the Patalas 
in the commentaiy 

We are glad to see that it is through the 
thoughtful writings and unflinching zeal and 
energy of Mr Avalon that Tantiic 1 iterature is 
no longer a subject looked down upon by the 
Indologists 

ViDHUSHEKHARA BlI VTTACHARlt A 

Gujarati 

Aruna OR Varangna ke^Virangana, wiitten 
by Ramanlal Nanalal Shah, and published by 
Champaklal G Janvala, Surat, paper coxet, pp 
154 Price As 12 {1919) 

The historical incident of Aruna, the mistress 
of Rana Udaya Singh of Chitore, fighting to save 
the honor of that ancient Rajput house, and 
successfully turning back Akbar and his Mogal 
hordes, is the fine subject matter of this interest- 
ing novel, and no one will 'regret l^his time 
spent in reading it 

Emerson’s Nibanbh^or'^ Essays, by Shanti 
Shanker Bhanu Shanker Bhatt, punted at the 
Yasant Yijaya Printing Press, Bhavnagar Thick 
paper coxier, pp 171 Price Re l^^o {1919) 

This IS a second attempt to render Emerson 
into Gujarati Emerson’s Ameiican English, 
his terse style, epigrammatic language, and 
sentences which are synonymous with aphorisms, 
render his translation into any other language 
very difficult Added to this is the fact that he 
attiacts very few readers of the ordinary type 
Considering all this, we think Mr Bhatt has on 
the whole done his task well e say so be- 
cause on reading the essays, one is able fully to 
enter into the spirit of what Emerson meant 
to say 
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PUSHTI MaEGIYA SiDDH 4NTA ( Sf fG^cT 

^STTT ?I«JT ) Part II, hj Pat wan Ran- 

choddas Vrandavandas, B A , LL B , Dwan, 
Gondal, Kathiawadt Printed at the Oondal 
Town Printing Press Thick cardboard, pp 146 
Price 4s 4 (1919) 

This book IS siipposedtobe a reply to Bankim 
Babu’s Krishna Charitra, by one who is steeped 


wholly in the unreasoning and blind faith of a 
Pashti Matgiya It consists of a string of quota- 
tions from several religious books, and dia- 
logues, all of a pai tisan nature, w hich may carry 
conviction to those pre disposed to it, but not 
to those who would care to examine both sides 
of a question 

K M J 


THE COMING REVOLUTION IN EDUCATION 

By Captain J W Petavet, late R E , 
Principal, Maharajah Cossimbazar’s Polytechnic Institute 


G ood and bad are relative teims m oni 
woild of imperfections things we call 
good at one time, we begin to call 
bad at another when we see our way clear 
to better Now we have a rapidly increas- 
ing numbei of people who condemn our 
whole educational system as bad, and we 
all know what is the cause of this attitude 
towards it namely, the growing idea that 
education could and should include all- 
round training, and not merely class- 
teaching, supplemented perhaps with a few 
hours a week devoted to some physical 
exeicises 

We are living in an age of science and 
diffusion of knowledge We have had, 
among other things, a Royal Commission 
on Physical Deterioration to diive home 
to us the fact that, in its own words, the 
young human being, under the age of about 
eighteen, is ‘plastic’, yielding lapidly to 
influences alike in character, in mind and 
body, and the enviionment up to that age 
IS largely detei mining for good or the 
leverse in after life , we have been made to 
leahse what a serious thing it is to neg- 
lect the training of youth in any way 
during those infinitely precious yeais of 
plasticity Along with that we have had 
the great War to rush us headlong into 
an ei a of expenditure hitherto undreamt 
of, and to reveal, as by a flash-light, what 
enoimous wealth and spending power we 
possess, if only we have a mind to use it 
Naturally, then, we are thinking that we 


must use some of it for the infinitely im- 
poitant purpose of moulding the young 
in every way whilst they are plastic and 
it can be done 

No subject, of course, has been studied 
with moie loving care, and by more able 
and devoted people, than education , but 
limited by the lack of means, they 
evolved a system, that, as we know only 
too well, fails fiom the point of view of 
training It gives such poor opportunities 
for char actei -training that we have not 
been able to evolve any general method 
in connection with it, it is conceived with 
too scanty legard to health requirements, 
and IS defective even from the point of 
view of training the mental faculties, be- 
cause it does not tram them all, neglecting 
the practical side 

Those who evolved it, and woik with 
it, well aware, of course, of its limi- 
tations, appeal to all conscientious 
teachers to give their peisonal care to the 
training of the character of the youths 
entrusted to them, whilst, for physical 
development, and also for character-train- 
ing, they look to sports, which serve 
fairly well, and efibrts are often made to 
introduce certain practical elements into 
the school curriculum 

But this plan of leaving the most 
important things to unorganised effort, 
which never gave quite satisfactory results, 
has become quite impossible now that edu- 
cation has extended downwards among 
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classes of people who have not the means 
either to place their children in the charge of 
experienced masters foi character-training, 
or to give them very much in the way of 
sports to tram them physically, so it has 
become absolutely necessary now to have 
a system that includes all this training 
In countries like Gieat Britain, where the 
population IS laigely urban, the need of this 
change is of the greatest possible urgency 
Country children, after all, have wholesome 
surroundings, but town-children are severed 
from natural opportunities of health and 
character-training, and have not even 
always opportunities for healthy play 
Great Britain, with four-fifths of her popula- 
tion urban, is clearly called upon to lead 
in utilising the new forces we now see to be 
at our disposal to revolutionise education , 
India’s duty is hardly less clear, with her 
problem of populai education yet unsolved 
Now the position with respect to the 
education problem is as profoundly interest- 
ing as any that has ever existed 

The limitations that are responsible for 
the deficiencies of our system have been re- 
moved 

We are on the eve of a revolution in 
education so wonderful that it will be 
comparable only to the revolution that 
was brought about in the domains of 
travel and intercommunication by steam 
and electricity , but one that will be 
fraught with immeasurably more good for 
mankind 

Owing to our industrial progress the 
economist is able now to say to the educa- 
tionalist, describe exactly what you 
want, and I shall tell you how you can 
have it 

If we were able to ask for exactly what 
we want, with the knowledge we have 
now about this “plasticity” of the young 
human being, we should say that we want 
a system designed first to give the children 
vitality , to make them in every way alive, 
wide-awake, energetic, keen, strong and 
healthy 

To give them vitality what we need 
IS to arrange that they shall be employ- 
ed in such a way that they will be main- 
tained as constantly and as keenly inter- 
ested as possible, and so be led to the 


fullest and most joyful exercise of their 
various faculties 

That, however, does not mean that, be- 
cause childien are not kesn on class-work. 
It should be neglected It is of supieme 
importance foi mental discipline, and, of 
course, for developing a gieat many of 
the faculties of the intellect, indeed, most of 
them, and theiefore it will have always 
the same importance , but we should make 
the school houis an alternation of different 
kinds of occupations Sports should play 
a very great part, because they stand first 
in inducing keenness , set games, well con- 
ceived and organised, should be the basis, 
but looked upon, as far as possible, as a 
means of leading the children to finding 
their own avenues of jojful and sponta- 
neous exertion Joy and spontaneity are 
the rain and sunshine that alone can bung 
the young human plant to its greatest 
possible perfection, developing the body 
through the influence of the mind, as much 
as the mind itself 

The school hours might be ten oi even 
twelve, four might be devoted to class- 
work, coming in shoit periods, sepaiated 
by periods of sports, or practical work, so 
that lessons would be welcomed as a 
change and rest, as a complete change of 
occupation is, instead of boiing the child- 
ren as they do now, and tiling them 

As regards, however, their intellec- 
tual development, we should say, make 
them vital, and cultivate in them the 
mentality that is quick to learn, and 
knowledge of subjects will come In every 
respect we should put tiaining first and 
foremost, and mere learning nowhere in 
compaiison The learning age does not 
terminate with adolescence , the formation 
of a wide-awake, learning mentality, is 
the thing to see to whilst the age of plasti- 
city lasts 

Whilst developing vitality, the moral 
sense must be developed and that, of 
couise,is the educationalists’ greatest task 
All will agree that, to give them the 
best opportunities, they want to have the 
children as long houis in their chaige and 
as variously occupied, as possible, and that 
nothing could be better than if they could 
be employed part of the time co-opei ating 
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together doing some practical work to- 
wards their own maintenance All know 
the incomparable educative value of useful 
work , the special interest aroused by pro- 
ducing something visible and to be used by 
themselves, comes second only to sports in 
creating keenness, and to many, indeed. 
It IS spoit in the true sense Character, 
keenness, practical faculties, everything in 
fact, IS developed by that best of all 
educational means, productive work , as 
educationalists of all times have well 
appreciated 

There might be three hours at first, and 
more later, devoted to the practical pro- 
ductive work, and the lemaining hours to 
lessons, sports and inteivals of rest and 
refieshment , rest coming at the light 
times, as for instance after games or 
manual work 

Now we come to what we have perhaps 
the right to speak of as the most hopeful 
fact of modern times Owing to the indus- 
trial progress of the last decades, the 
manual pait of the training can, under 
proper conditions, be made to pay for the 
whole, so that we can have the entire pio- 
gramme for the poorest as well as for the 
richest 

If the children were well trained from 
the first, they would soon have value in an 
industrial organisation helped by modern 
methods, which can make considerable use 
of the labour of children By when they 
were sixteen oi seventeen, working in the 
organisation in which they had been 
brought up from the first, they would have 
the value of men and women, so that, with 
a proportion of adults as leading hands, 
they would form a useful labour staff, 
children of twelve, even, helping usefully in 
some of the work— though, it is important 
to note, that would not be economically 
necessary 

But we must understand the economics 
of production for use to realise how these 
improved methods could help an education 
organisation, and enable us to keep some 
at least of the children till sixteen or 
seventeen , which it is necessary to do with 
some for economic success, and with all, if 
possible, for the best educational results 
to be obtained 


Briefly, then, we are very safe in saying 
that, on a general average, the shop 
prices of articles are double what it 
costs to pioduce them m a good organisa- 
tion, so that an organisation paying its 
workers in kind, would be able to give 
them double as much as their money 
wages would buy and they would be able 
to take home for a half day’s work as 
much of the produce of their own labour as 
the wages of a full day’s work will pur- 
chase Generally speaking the father of a 
family must earn money to buy the 
variety of articles the family needs, but a 
boy or a girl can perfectly well bring home 
their little contribution in the form of some 
useful articles used every day, and therefore 
it IS possible for them to work under those 
exceedingly advantageous conditions, and 
thus to be full earners whilst devoting half 
their time to training 

The fact that I have spoken of as the 
most hopeful of our day may be stated 
thus — 

Owing to industrial progress, we have now 
only to make an education system perfect, 
and then it will be perfectly cheap, and 
all children, rich and poor alike, and in all 
countries, will be able, during those precious 
years of plasticity, to have the training 
that, begun young enough, and continued 
long enough, can make them strong and 
healthy, developed in every way and edu- 
cated m the best sense There need be no 
more neglected children, either as to educa- 
tion or in any other way town-children 
can be taken, daily or on a system of rota- 
tion, to farm-schools in the country, where 
they can be employed in this way , and where 
their parents desire it, or if their homes 
are unhealthy and undesirable, they can 
remain as boarders, and be well fed and 
cared for, paying for it sooner or later by 
their labour in the organisation in which 
the seniors will produce necessaiies for 
themselves and the juniors 

Could such things be practically poss- 
ible, it will be ashed Surely, it will be 
said, if they were, some such plan would be 
adopted at once, at least in England where 
four-fifths of the population is urban, and 
where, therefore, it would be nothing less 
than bodily salvation to the children ; and 
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in India where the masses are illiteiate, 
because the country cannot atford educa- 
tion that costs money 

But it cannot, indeed, be done all of a 
sudden , that is to say, it would need an 
amount of eapital and enthusiasm that 
are not forthcoming in such causes as 
that of helping the educationist solve his 
problems We shall have to go to work 
patiently to build up the organisation, 
and the problem for us is how best to do 
that 

I will now desciibe veiy briefly the plan 
I suggested in my report to the Calcutta 
University Commission, and the steps 
that, by the generosity of the Mahaiaja of 
Cossimbazai , I am taking towards cariying 
it out 

In India we have, on the one hand, 
an education system leading many of those 
who follow it into a blind alley, and on the 
other hand, industrial and commercial 
development opening up opportunities on 
all sides for suitably trained youths 

An obvious plan, therefore, is to 
establish schools in connection with which 
there will be as much industrial work as 
possible, and co-operation to give the boys 
practical commercial tiaming 

The best plan would be to have land 
attached to the schools, to grow as much 
food as possible foi the boys, and for use 
in their homes , when the school is in the 
town I suggest taking the boys outside 
daily or by rotation, and for week-ends 
and holidays In the industries and on the 
land, hired labour should be used, but the 
boys should learn the processes practically, 
specialising of course in different branches, 
some in the workshop, some on the farm, 
others in the garden, so that, when in the 
upper classes, they will become effective 
helpers m the work of supervising the hired 
labour The fundamental principle is 
instruction of the boys and supervision 
of the hired workers arranged for to- 
gether The boys would be under 
mstruction longer, but those looking after 
them would at the same time be looking 
after some paid workers doing productive 
work That is another way of explaining 
this first step 

* See volume VII, p 18 of its Report, 


It would be possible in that way, 
not only to give them a training of the 
highest value from the point of view of 
general, as well as vocational education, 
but ultimately to enabfe them to help 
veiy usefully towards their support, 
producing foi use— -not for sale — in the 
way described above 

A useful fiist step can be made with a 
small piece of land 

With sufficient capital and the help of 
modem methods, a great deal of produce 
costs but little to grow, but the difficulties 
generally are, first, supervision of this kind 
of work m which the workers are scattered 
and engaged in an extraordinarily large 
vaiiety of processes, and secondly, the need 
of much additional labour at certain times 
of the year The schools could supply 
this 

All the boys would be carefully' trained 
to observe and to be methodical, and each 
made thorough in some department of 
the work, so that, after a time, they 
would be of real assistance to the 
superintendent That is cleaily the very 
best possible training foi them As regards 
the extra labour lequiied at certain 
seasons, all boys should help 

In my own school. Maharajah Cossim- 
bazar’s Polytechnic Institute, we have got 
so fat as to give all our boys some manual 
training and the next step I intend will be 
to secure some land near a canal that luns 
close to us, and take boys out there to 
start agricultuial opeiations in a small 
way , seeking also to co-opeiate in every 
manner with the villagers and carrying 
out ideas which I also advocate in connec- 
tion with this plan, doing all kinds of 
co-operative trading, both buyung some 
things from the villageis, and opening co- 
operative stores as a practical commercial 
training for the boys 

With such a munificent pation as 
Maharajah Cossimbazar and the liberal 
and sympathetic help of the Education 
Department, we hope to go on increasing 
our activities 

* See also Report of Calcutta University 
Commission and my Lectuies to Calcutta 
University, 1917, on Man and Machine Rower, 

p 108 
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So much, then, for our school , our first 
step But, after all, this is not a matter in 
which we must lose ourselves in the details 
of an individual effort The really useful 
thing IS to draw ^tention to the principles, 
to the great and hopeful economic facts, 
with their profound significance for the 
future On the initiative of Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, Calcutta University has estab- 
lished a fund to propagate knowledge of 
them, and formed classes of students to 
study them His Highness the Maharajah 
of Mysore has shown mteiest and I 
have been formally requested by His 
Highness’s Government to suggest a 
scheme for carrying out the plan in 
Mysore His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Lady Chelmsford have sent expressions of 
their appreciation and their good wishes 
Let us keep in mind the facts, they are 
fraught with hope The Swiss and French 
have given us illuminating examples by 
applying the principle to the teaching of 
agnculture From such beginnings, equally 
applicable to other kinds of technical 
education, the system can extend, and we 
must see it does extend, and rapidly We 
must rise in this case above all pettiness 
and prejudices that oppose new ideas for 
the sake of our children and their future 
In practically every country in which 
popular education on the old plan has 
spread to all classes, we hear of moral 
deterioration, shirking work, whilst often 
recruiting statistics tell us terrible tales of 
physical deterioration, and “race suicide”, 
the last word of degeneracy, is rampant It 


is impossible not to put a share of respons- 
ibility for these things on an education 
system which, just at the age when it is of 
supreme importance to make the children’s 
spirits run as high as possible, bores them, 
and just when everything should be done to 
induce m them earnestness and keen appli- 
cation, keeps them a great part of the day 
sittmg on benches, doing work, the fruit 
of which IS too much in the distant future 
to interest them, so that it induces the 
spirit of shirking With all the respect 
due to those whose gemus and loving 
labour have evolved the system of the past, 
under the handicaps of the past, that 
system, applied under our conditions, and 
with our modern knowledge, puts us in 
mind of the words about giving “A stone 
for bread and a scorpion for an egg ” 

It IS our most urgent duty to exchange 
a system that is certainly open in such 
important ways to the charge of doing 
the woist for the children, for one doing 
the very best possible for them durmg 
those years of plasticity that are the 
great chance of their lives 

With the knowledge we have now 
of physiology we see our system to be 
utterly defective, with the knowledge we 
have of economics we know we can alter 
it, so we must do it and without delay 
The work is going on, all can help, and 
educated men in India have a very special 
reason to do so zealously in the fact that 
this education system will solve completely 
and finally the problem of middle class 
unemployment 


THE MUSEUM OF THE VARENDRA RESEARCH SOCIETY, 

RAJSHAHI (BENGAL) 

By Ordhendra Coomar Ganooly 

N the afternoon His Excellency openad characteristically indifferent to such 
I the new building and the museum of matters, any idea of the impoitance and 
the Yarendra Research Society ” sigmficance of the event in the educational 
This meagre information, conveyed to the histoiy of Bengal In other countries such 
local newspapers by the Associated Press an event would have aroused a wide-spread 
on the 27th November last, was very ill interest and enthusiasm, if not among the 
suited to convey to the general public, multitude, at least amongst the upper tens 
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Kumar Sarat Kumar Ray, m a 
President, Yarendra Research Society 

of the educated public, and very probably 
the principal daihes would have sent 
special representatives to the scene of 
occurrence to write appreciative notices of 
a first-hand impression of the opening 
ceremony But Bengal has yet to progress 
in these matters and, therefore, apologies 
are needed for lesuirecting that stale news 
from the bunal of its oblivion We require 
a lot of argument to convince ourselves 
how the opening of a “J^dughar” could be 
an event in the educational history of a 
province Indeed, the ‘magic palace’ has 
no place m oui educational scheme Where 
progress of education has still to be 
marked by the pages covered in the 
Calcutta Gazette by lists of matriculates 
and other successful university examinees 
and the multiplication of Ph D’s , culture 
and education will continue to be 
aggressive antonyms, rather than, as in 
other countries, sweet synonyms It is said 
that m winning knowledge man becomes 


an outcast from beauty And a good 
deal of the dissociation of intellectual 
acquisition from artistic feeling is the 
direct product of the superstition of 
confining education to litLrary scripts Our 
educational pundits appear to have taken 
elaborate precautions not to let any kind 
of knowledge, training, or education steal or 
filter “through the eyes” except perhaps 
through the cumbrous and musty 
machinery of books, commentaries and 
lecture-notes And the vital and organic 
relationship that exists between University 
education and museums in western 
countries, (there are museums attached to 
most universities in America) is still 
awaiting recognition in educational ideals 
in India As matters stand at piesent, the 
museum, far from being a part of the 
system of education, is not looked upon as 
any useful help or supplement to the 
ordinary university curriculum, and practi- 
cally no educational uses are made of any 
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objects of our museum collections except 
m the domains of Zoology and Geology 
in which the models and specimens them- 
selves are the ifnavoidable text-books of 
the subjects Museums are generally 
regarded as show places and are resorted to, 
as such, by our illiterate women-folk and 
children as a means of whiling away a 
spare half-an-houi for pleasure rather than 
for profit An attempt was made in the 
local museum to arrange foi what is 
known as ‘docent service’ for the benefit of 
visitors, but it appears to have been a 
failure, as very few people responded to it, 
there being a general dis-inclination to 
regard a visit to the museum as any 
thing more than a pure pastime It must 
be recognised, however, that the primary 
and perhaps the best use of a museum lies 
in its opportunity of enjoyment rather 
than for any other purpose — an opportu- 
nity of broadening our cultuie and sensi- 
bilities by the exercise of the faculty of 



Mr Ramaprasad Chanda, B a 
O ne of the Founders, Varendra Research Society 



Mr Radha-Govmda Basak, m a 
Honorary Secretary, Yarendra Research Society 

“liking things which others have made to 
their liking, ’ ’ and by the re-awakening of the 
standard of enthusiasm of the race in every 
new beholder, however distant m time 
and place from the creator of the exhibits 
It has been well argued that a museum 
IS primarily an instrument of culture, being 
an mstrument of enjoyment of beauty and, 
only secondarily, is a seat of education 
or learning An institution which can 
educate our capacities for enjoyment of 
t hin gs and to teach us “to like things as 
their creators liked them’ ’ is in the highest 
sense of the term an mstrument of huma- 
nizing education While there is an import^ • 
ant distinction between culture and 
learning, there ought not to be any 
substantial breach between culture and 
education An instrument which helps us 
to identify culture with education has 
greater educational uses than many schools 
and colleges 

The museum of the Varendra Research 
Society, (Opened in November last, is a 
signal Ian dmark in the history of educa- 
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Yarendra Research Society, Main Building 


tion m Bengal It is the first attempt to 
realise an ideal in education which is yet 
beyond the dreams of the Indian Univei- 



A Gateway in the mam buddmg of Yarendra 
Research Society, showing the Style of 
Architecture employed m the con- 
struction of the building 


sities The event acquires additional 
significance fi om the fact that it has been 
accomplished by the sacrifice and devotion 
of a group of educated Bengalis who had 
no direct connection with the educational 
history of Bengal The biith of such an 
institution in a provincial town far away 
from the official educational centres offers 
an interesting experiment for decentraliza- 
tion in education The valuable treasures 
of the museum to which we shall shortly 
refer should attract students and research 
scholars who will find abundant materials 
for many new fields of knowledge connected 
with the history of ait, literatuie, religion 
and the dynasties of old Bengal and Gaud 
The many acrimonious and bitter contro- 
versies that followed some of the publica- 
tions of the Varendia Research Society 
have created a sort of unworthy prejudice 
agamst the value of the materials collected 
by the Society and there has been an 
unfortunate inclination on the part of our 
fellow ditchers to look upon the movement 
as a provincial effort not deserving of 
serious consideration With the growth 
of urban civilization there has been an 
unhappy tendency to discount all 
suburban movements as petty and provin- 
cial, though much of our urban culture 
itself IS really snobbish and 'suburban’ 
The museum founded by the Yarendra 
Research Society is certainly not a petty 
provincial institution It is worthy of and 
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it has yet to be imitated by all the educa- 
tional capitals of India The movement m 
this provmcial town deserves, in its own 
sphere, the same public estimation that m 
a different sphere has been accorded to the 
famous institution at Bolpur If we have 
not co-operated with the founders and 
organisers of the society in their laudable 
efforts, they are, neveitheless, ever willing 
to extend to all of us the privilege of 
participating in the fruits of their acquisi- 
tions and of joining them in a common 
appreciation and enjoyment of the beauties 
of old Gaud — our joint heritage of history, 
the relics of which they have reverently 
collected in their new Magic Palace 




A Buddhist Image 

The Society was founded m 1910 and 
was at fitst accommodated in the rooms 
of the Rajshahi Public Library, but its 
collections soon outgrew the limits of the 
accommodation provided by its temporary 
lodging, and it was soon realised that it 
must have a suitable building of its own 
with space for future expansion Through 
the generosity of the Yice-Patron, Raja 
Pramada Nath Roy of Dighapatiya, the 
Society received as a gift a beautiful plot 
of land on which it has now been able to 
build its new home, the foundation stone 
having been laid by Lord Carmichael 
on the 13th November, 1916 The mam 
building of the museum, which has 
been very appropriately designeid with 
architectural motives from old specimens 
with which the archaeology of Gaud 


Dancmg Ganesha 
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assisted by his bi others, and Mr Basanta 
Kumar Ray. 

The museum, now located in the new 
home provided by its 'generous patrons, 
provides ample accommodation for its 
numerous relics, which include very interest- 
ing specimens of stone sculpture, copper 
images, stone slabs, and other architectural 
relics and vaiious valuable coppei plates, 
some of which are the earliest records 
hitherto discovered in India, and a good 
collection of coins The Libraty, which is 
a very live and necessary adjunct to the 
Museum, is enriched with 852 volumes of 
printed books, chosen with i are judgment 
and expert knowledge, which makes it the 


Sarasvati 

has made us familiar, is an imposing 
edifice with a proper setting provided by 
two bits of grounds on either side It has 
a porch and an entrance hall measuring 18 
leet square, leading to two galleries on 
either side each measuring 110 feet in 
length, flanked by a corridor 222 feet in 
length There is also accommodation for 
a hbrary and reading room, a council 
chamber and also a guest room with all 
provisions for conveniences and necessary 
servents’ quarters, officers’ quarters, and 
kitchen The total cost of the building 
and the land has amounted to Rs 63000 
and has-been met by Mr Sarat Kumar 


Rav the President wh nWK ^«mar treasures of the hbrary are undoubted 
Kaj.thel-residMt, whohas been generously made up of the collection of valuaWrsS 


Garuda 

most useful reference collection for researc 
students outside Calcutta The nchej 
treasures of the hbrary are undoubted] 
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Mother and^Child 

knt manuscripts numbering 1348, some of 
which aie of unique interest 

To students of antiquity and of the 
history of Bengali Sculpture, the collection 
of stone images, mostly of black chlonte 
offer interesting documents for the study of 
a branch of Indian Art in its interesting 
phases undei the Sen and Pala dynasties 
For assistance of comparative study of 
the other periods of Indian sculpture in its 
relation, if any, to Gaudian Art, some 
examples of Gandhara sculpture have been 
acquired by gift from the Indian museum 
Two images of Buddha and a dwarpala. 
of the Gupta period, discovered in Gaud, 
help to make the collection representative 
of the principal periods The examples of 
Bodhi-Sattvas, Tara, Marichi, Hanti cover 
a very full, though not quite exhaustive, 
illustration of the Mahay anist Pantheon 
The examples collected have very important 
relation to the study of Nepalese art, which, 
according to the superficial study that 
has been hitherto bestowed upon it, has 
many interesting ties with the sculptural 
tradition of Gaud and Magadha Indeed 
it IS possible from the small evidence now 
available, to suggest, and very shortly, to 
demonstrate that an important portion of 
what is now known as Nepalese Art was 
practically an emigrant and refugee from 
Old Bengal and Gaud. While the organisers 
of the Archaeological collection directed by 


Makara-head, 
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Surya 

Mr A K Maitra Fas opened very fruit- 
ful and suggestive fields of enquiry of the 
part said to have been played by Gaud in 
the development of Art in Kalinga and 
Java, comparatively less attention has 
been given to the relationship of Gaudian 
Art with the mteresting development in 
the Nepal valley The collection, taken in 
their inward and local aspect alone, 
unrelated to the developments in neigh- 
bouring provinces, opens up a new field of 
enquiry, particularly from the point of view 
of iconography The examples collected 


of the images of Surya and Vishnu offer a 
great variety of specimens which easily link 
themselves into a stung of iconogiaphic 
development The members do not claim 
to have yet discovered actual examples of 
sculpture from the chisel of Dhiman and 
Bitpal, the leaders of the Bengal School of 
sculpture, according to historical renown 
Although, it IS hoped, they still cherish the 
laudable ambition of finding masterpieces 
by these artists who have such a halo of 
histone fame about them, many of the 
examples of sculptuie aie of great 
aesthetic value, whether they lielong to the 
school of the names made famous in 



Vishnu, 
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Yama 


Maiichi 

history or not It is yet premature to 
attempt to trace the genesis of Gaudian 
sculpture But fiom a superficial study of 
some of the specimens some tentative and 
hasty suggestions may be hazarded It 
has been asserted that the Gaudian 
School IS an altogether indigenous growth, 
springing from the soil of Old Bengal 
spreading its ramifications to its neigh- 
bouring countries and influencing the arts 
of many distant places, such as Orissa 
and Java The magnificent remnants of 
Onssan sculpture, hardly appear to our 
mind, to bear any traces of Gaudian 
influence, though they have many ties of 
affinities and common bonds, The 


Onssan School has a vitality and an 
individuality which precludes any sugges- 
tion of its being an adjunct or a pendant 
to the school of Old Bengal If it had any 
direct connection with Gauda, in the 
eailier part of its history, is still an open 
question to be decided upon adequate 
materials The leading motives of 
Onssan Art belong to the main stem of 
Indian Sculpture and seem to go back to 
the school of Central India and Mathura 
The Gaudian School appears to have closer 
affinities with the old School of Magadha 
Whether critics will agree to accord to 
the School the qualities that have been 
claimed for, it has yet to be seen That it 
does not bear unmistakable evidence of a 
new and indigenous development will be 
obvious to many Those inclined to under- 
rate Gaudian Sculpture from the nausea- 
ting repetitions of numerous examples 
of Vishnu and Surya of a very hackneyed 
type discovered in various parts of Bengal, 
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Siva-Lingam 

will receive a very pleasant shock of 
surprise from the variety of examples 
collected in the Society’s Museum Indeed 
there are several new types of images of 
which no parallel has yet been discovered 
outside Bengal The illustrations which 
accompany these notes will help to 
suggest the rich variety of the collection 
The classification followed m the list 
recently printed as a preliminary to a fully 
scientifically descriptive catalogue which 
• is to come later, covers a very wide field 
A Buddhist Images (a) Buddha (b)Bodhi- 
sattva, (c) Tara, (d) Manchi, (e) Hariti, 
(f) Mother of Buddha, (g) Vagisvan, 


B Jama C Saiva Images (a) Siva- 
lingas, (b) Sadasiva, (c) Ardha-narisvara, 

(d) Uma-mahesvaia, (e) Natesvara, &c , 
(f) Siva-Bhairava, (gl Kartikeya D 
Sakta Images , (a) Chandi, (b) Mahisha' 
mardini, (c) Durga, (d) Chamunda, 

(e) Matnkas E Vaisnava Images , 
(a) Vishnu, (b) Avataras, (c) Garuda, 
(d) Balarama F Saura Images (a) Sun- 
god, (b) Navagraha slabs, (c) Revanta, 
G Ganapatya Images (a) Sitting 
Ganesha, (b) Dancing Ganesha H 
Miscellaneous images e g , Brahma, 
Yama, Ganga, Manasha, Saiaswati, &c 
Some of the architectural relics, Buddhist, 
Brahmanic and Mahomedan, are of unique 
interest and testify to the existence of 
gloiious monuments in stone which have 
not survived destruction From this 



Cbaudi, 
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point of view the relics from the ruins of 
Mahisantosh are of special interest They 
show that a mosque was built at the 
place in the Iftteenth century from 
materials actually taken from Hindu and 
Buddhist temples and some of the frag- 
ments yet carry on one face the caivmgs 
of Hindu images and on the other Maho- 
med an decoration foi a Mihrab The metal 
images of the collection, though not so 
numerous as the stone lelics, include 
2 or 3 very fine pieces Of the various 
copper plates collected, all of them very 
valuable documents foi the study of the 



Uma-Mahesvara 



Surya 

dynastic history of Bengal, one is the eai- 
hest in date hitheito discovered in India 
A study of these tangible monumental 
heritages of Bengals’ past history is likely 
to throw many new lights on a past, which 
inspite of its many political vicissitudes, 
has many phases of brilliant activity, 
paiticularlj in the domain of Art and 
Letteis It is a pleasure to testify to the 
laudable attempts made by the oiganisers 
and members' of the Yarendra Research 
Society to make the institution a living 
and glowing centre of study Museums 
and Libraries have an unfortunate tendency 
in this country to cease to be live institu- 
tions After a few days of glorious life 
following the opening ceremony, they 
invariably settle down to comfortable 



Chandi 

obscurity Indictments are often made 
agamst museums, as costly prisons of art, 
and libraries as cemeteries of books It is 
really the active interest and enthusiastic 
study of exhibits on the part of an educated 
pubhc that can save collections of ait and 
antiquities from the fate of prisons and 
mummy houses And the members of the 
Society have taken all possible steps to 
make their institution a living centre of 
study, and by mitiating a valuable series 
of publications, the Society has endeavoured 
to utilise and interpret the valuable docu- 
ments that it has been able to collect. 
The earliest of these publications, ‘Gauda- 
liajamala” (History of the Kings of Gaud) 
followed by Gauda-Lekhamala (the Inscnp- 


Ardha-Nanswar 
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tions of Gaud) are very well known It is 
intended to publish in the same series a 
work called “Gauda-Silpamala giving a 
survey of the Art of Gaud The Founder 
President has placed at the disposal of the 
Society in 1917 funds to publish a series o 
Sanskrit works named “Savita-Memorial 
Senes” in memory of his late l^ented 
son The fiist issue of this senes Bhasha- 
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mar written under the orders 
of Lakshmana Sena, has 
already been published and 
two others in ♦the same 
series, “Dhatu-pradipa” and 
“Alamkara Kaustubha” are 
under preparation The 
“Indo-Aryan Races” by Mr 
Rama Prosad Chanda pub- 
lished by the Society has 
made its lame quite inter- 
national, Professor V Guifif- 
jida-Ruggeri of the Uni- 
versity of Naples, one of the 
leading authorities of physi- 
cal anthropology, having 
adopted the scheme of eth- 
nic stratification and classi- 
fication of the Indian laces 
as suggested by Mr Chanda 
in his learned thesis The 
Ditector of Public Instruc- 
tion, Bengal, has awarded 
a Government Post-graduate 
Research Scholarship to Mr 
Haridas Mitra, m a , for 
carrying on research work 
on Iconography under the 
guidance of Mr Akshaya 
Kumar Martra, the Director 
of the Society The Scholar 
IS working in the Museum 
engaged on a monograph on 
the iconography of “Sada- 
siva” of which the museum, 
contains,^ various specimens 
It IS evuient that the Society 
has amply justified its exist- 
ence by creating a hvmg 
centre of research and cul- 
ture It IS by realismg the 
history of the racial culture 
of Bengal that the future 
of the education of the 
country can be placed on solid 
foundations. And the Govern- 
or in his speech at the open- 
mg ceremony has rightly 
pointed out that “the acti- 
vities of the Yarendra Re- 
search Society are of the 

greatest value on two accounts First- of the AXXXV^A. XXJkU.>k>JLV./JLXW V-l-VVA Jt 

ly on account of the mtnnsic importance to light and secondly on account 
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bearing on the future of edu- 
cation will be obvious to 
all Research work of this 
kind has the si*re effect of 
vitalising education and of 
broadening the culture of 
the educated by enlarging 
the boundaries of know- 
ledge 

We have no doubt that 
the Society is destined to 
play a great part in lealis- 
ing the ideal of making our 
culture educated and our 
education cultivating The 
rich treasures of the museum 
help us to link up the piesent 
generation with the glories 
of its past history and in- 
cidentally to educate us in 
a belief in our own capaci- 
ties and to foster in us a 
sense of a di namic faith in 
our power to shape our 
own future by picturing to 
us in tangible terms the 
records of our past achieve- 
ments From another point 
of view, namely the purely 
aesthetic pleasure that such 
a rich collection of sculptures 
and reliefs that is secured 
for even a casual visitoi not 
caring for their historical 
significance, the museum is 
worthy of a very high rank 
For if the achievements of 
old Gaud are mere matters 
of past history, and if Old 
Gaud IS dead, it nevertheless 
lives and lives gracefully in 
its carved and animated 
images 
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M Foucher’s Attack on 
“Nationalists ” 

A gentleman whose authority is recognised 
by both Indian and foreign scholars in historical 
niatters sends us the following communica^on 
M Foucher has been a professor at Pans tie has 
specialised m Indo^Greek art At present he is m 


this country and this country has extended a warm 
welcome to him Everywhere he has been requested 
to deliver lectures and Indians have been eager to 
meet him The Calcutta University with its usual 
hospitality invited him to give a course of lectures on 
a subject to be selected by him The learned 
professor lectured on Buddhist Art m Further India tQ 
the University m December lasti 
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In the course of his lectures Professor Foucher has 
made caustic remarks against ‘nationalists’, mentioning 
Mr Arun Sen by name Mr Arun Sen is a classical 
scholar, bas received his training at Cambridge and is 
a barrister by profession He lectures to the M A 
students of the Calcutta University on Indian art 
He has published a short paper criticising Sir John 
Marshall’s and Dr Spooner’s theory of foreign origins 
of Mauryan art in a recent number of the Indian 
Antiquary This seems to have been the cause of 
Mr Sen’s condemnation For Mr Sen has published 
nothing on Further Indian Art — the subject of M 
Foucher’s lectures — or on any other topic of Indian 
art. 

take this occasion to protest publicly against 
the growing practice, of official archaeologists, of 
attacking their adversaries by calling them ‘national 
ists,’ and ‘patriots’ Instead of meeting their argu- 
ments, shelter is sought under a term which has in 
certain quarters become disreputable We must say, 
the method is highly unfair Even “Agastya” 
who has more than once defended the admmfs- 
tration of Sir John Marshall and Dr Spooner, writing 
last November m this Review has had to make re- 
marks on this unfairness 

“Every student who desires to approach this study 
with an open and unbiased mind has to appraise 
critically the opinions of the so-called authorities 
whose works by lapse of time, rather than by the 
weight of their arguments, or by the value of their in- 
sight, have assumed a seat of false respect, to contest 
which means not only an act of sacrilege but an 
exhibition of one’s so called ‘national bias’ ” 

M Foucher is our guest, and we would not like to 
refer to his lectures in a way not hospitable We are 
grateful that he has given such long years to studies 
connected with India, we are grateful that he is 
amongst us, we are delighted at the prospect of his 
remaining longer as an additional superintendent of 
archaeology Had it not been in the interest of Indian 
scholarship, we would not have referred to his belittling 
and contemptuous allusion to Mr Arun Sen’s theories 
The interest m the study of Indian art in the Calcutta 
University owes much to Mr Arun Sen He should 
take the attack as an admission of the keenness of 
his arguments, which official archaeology finds difficult 
to meet by fair arguments Official archaeology had 
begun to put forward a theory ( before the King’s 
Proclamation ) that to question its pet theories was 
something like seditious It had started calling such 
questionings ^patriotic’ "nationalistic’ that was another 
term for ‘disloyal’ It used to call itself the ‘Govern- 
ment of India m the Archaeological Department’ How 
could one dare to question that ‘Government’? 


‘^Should Brahmos Call Themselves 
Hindus ” 

‘A Hindu’ in the December number of the Mo- 
dern Review has again raised the old old question — 
I “Should Brahmos call themselves Hindus ?” To me 
the real question appears to be whether non-caste and 
non-idolatrous Brahmos could call themselves Hindus 
if they would, mspite of A Hindu's masterly treatment 
of the subject and his reply in the affirmative It is 
well and good if the followers of every other religion m 


India regard the Brahmos ‘as the most advanced 
section of Hindus ’ If it is a fact, they must have 
persuaded themselves to think in this way very recently 
and that not very logically When at the early seventies 
of the last century, the Brahimis felt the paramount 
necessity of introducing a kind of non-idolatrous and 
non-caste marriage for themselves, ‘the followers of 
every other religion in India’ did not hold this liberal 
opinion It IS a matter of history that all opinions, 
both legal and scriptural, were arrayed against the 
Brahmos Marriage and inheritance are institutions 
that can scarcely be left to chance and to the will of 
the individual And the Brahmos were not Sannyasis 
So they sought for some means to legalise their 
marriage system And if that means took an 
undesirable shape it was not the Brahmos’ own making 
The worst enemies of the Brahmo Samaj cannot 
upbraid it with the responsibility4 Yet the Brahmos 
of Hindu origin, mspite of their opponents outside 
have all along remained Hindus in reality if it may 
not be m form also If the proof of the pudding is 
in the eating and the tree is known by its fruits, the 
Brahmos of India are ‘Hindus and nothing else’ 
Judged by idolatry and caste — and one may be 
tempted to add widow-remarnage— the Brahmo 

Samaj is more Mussalman than Hindu , yet, as a rule, 
though surrounded by millions of Mussalmans all 
the Brahmos are recruits from the Hindu Samaj 
And, therefore, man’s life being not a dogma here or a 
practice there but ramifications of a trunk firmly rooted 
in the soil, mspite of their rejection of caste and 
idolatry, the Brahmos’ life is bound to the parent 
stock by a thousand and one ties of associa- 
tions — social, moral, religious and otherwise — more 
subtle than one can lay one’s hand on However, 
there has arisen this anomaly in the present 
circumstances of the country that the Brahmo is a 
Hindu, yet he is not a Hindu as the term is now 
interpreted in a narrow sense which it has acquired 
under the British administration It is quite contrary 
to the connotation that obtained in the pre-Bntish 
period or still obtains outside India ‘A Hindu’ has 
fallen an easy victim to this mistake, nor is he cogni- 
sant of the modifications m the connotation of the 
term proposed from time to time even in British India 
And the anomaly has, it is said, reached its acme at 
the marriage declaration Is there no way out of it ? 
Though the term Hindu excludes the declarer from 
Its pale m one sense, it includes him in a better and 
wider sense Jams and Sikhs are Hindus Now if 
one declares that one is neither Hindu nor Jam, nor 
Sikh, then the declarer is not necessarily excluded 
from the wider application of the term Hindu, 
because Jams and Sikhs are Hindus He would be 
excluded only m the narrower sense m which Sikhs 
and Jams are excluded To include the Sikhs and 
Jains in and to exclude the declarer from the applica- 
tion of the term Hindu would give rise to the fallacy 
of cross division A mistake to be corrected by 
school boys cannot be laid at the door of those who 
undertook to legislate for the whole of the Indian 
Empire and m whose hands hung the destiny of 30 
crores of human beings So if a man without caste 
and idolatry can be a Hindu, that Hindu the Brahmo 
IS and will ever remain despite his marriage declara- 
tion Now the question of questions is that the Hindu 
must know his mind and proclaim from the house-top 
that the Brahmos with their non-ca§te marriage are 
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not unwelcome guests But all the signs point m quite 
the opposite direction With his fellow-Hindus’ resus- 
citated Varnashratn propaganda and their tooth and 
nail opposition to B^e and Patel bills, A Hindu's 
contention may, inspite of h%s own sincere conviction 
and intention, turn out to be merely academic But 
he has sounded his note of warning not a day too soon 
that his community is m danger of disruption, not on 
^count of her rejection of caste, as is contended by 
the unreflecting portion of the community, but because 
of Its retention of caste In this connection it will not 
be out of place to refer to the momentous utterance of 


Mr Justice Sadasiva Iyer, as President of the Social 
Service League, Madras He said in an angry 
mood that he was seriously thinking of giving up the 
name Hindu if within 5 years from this date the 
rigidity of caste and this rigidity of so called Hindu 
religion which did not take other nations into its fold 
should not disappear ” Here is much fund for reflection 
for those who still think it worth their while to invite 
Brahmos to formally call themselves Hindus when 
such a prominent member of the community has 
threatened to discard the Hindu name 

Dhibendravath Chottdhuri, 


HINDU COLONISATION OP JAVA 


T he question of the date and the actual 
sources of the Hindu Colony of Java 
IS of some importance having regard 
to the many intertwined and tangled 
problems of the ancient history of India 
These dark mysteries of history still 
continue to elude the enquiry of students, 
there being very few authentic materials 
to verify the traditional stories on the 
subject. According to local Javanese 
tradition, a large body of Indian emigrants 
led by Aji Saka, said to be a prince from 
Gujarat, landed in the first year of the 
local era corresponding to A D 75 No 
authentic confirmation of this tradition 
had been discovered before now Accord- 
ing to Vincent Smith, “the statement 
made in a late Chinese work that an 
Indian colony arrived in Java during the 
reign of the Han Emperor Kwang Wu-ti 
(AD 25-57) IS credible, although the 
authority on which it is based has not been 
found ” [History of Fme Arts, p 260 ] 
There is no doubt that the earliest Indian 
colony was a Bramhanical expedition, and 
the Buddhist excursion into J ava was not 
earlier than the fifth century when Guna- 
varman (AD 431), the Crown Pnnce of 
Kashmir, is supposed to have converted 
the island to Buddhism 

Monsieur Gabnel Perrand {Journal 
Asiatique, Juillet-Aout 1916, Tome VIII, 
p 521-530), quoting Mr BertholdLaufer, 
has recently cited certain Chinese works 
which offer independent authentic corro- 


boration of a Hindu Colony in Java during 
the early centuries of Chnstian era In a 
Chinese work, known as Heou ban cbou, 
which covers the period of the second Han 
dynasty, A D 25-220, occuis the 
following passage “In the 12th month of 
the sixth yeai of Young Kien (correspond- 
ing to A D 131-132), the Kmgdom of 
Ye-tiao (Yava-dvipa), beyond the frontiers 
of Je-nan and of Chan, sent an ambassador 
to offer tribute ” The commentary on 
this work, composed during the T’ang 
dynasty (AD 608-906), cites on this point 
the following passage from Tong Konan 
Ki “The King of Ye-tiao sent an 
ambassador Che-houeiwho was the head 
of the city of Java and a violet ribbon 
was given to the prince ” In the chapter 
of Heou ban cbou devoted to the inhabit- 
ants of the south, one finds, in shghtly 
different terms, a reference to the same 
ambassador “In the 6th Yong-Kien 
year of the Emperor Chouen, Pien, the 
King of Ye-tiao, beyond the frontiers of 
Je-nan, sent an ambassador to offer tribute 
The king accorded to Pien a goldenseal and 
a violet ribbon ” The work known as Tong 
Kouan Ki underwent considerable revision 
in the hands of successive authors, all of 
the time of the second Han dynasty , the 
work in its entirety has been lost long ago, 
but the surviving fragments have been 
collected and published m Won jing-tien 
in the second half of the eighteenth century. 
From the passage xaMion ban cbou iX 
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IS clear that the ting who sent the embassy 
to the Chinese Emperor, reigned in Java 
about the end of 131 or the beginning of 
132 of the Christian era According to M 
Sylvain Levi, ‘Pen’ is the abbreviated 
Chinese rendenng of the Sanskrit word 
Varmaxi, so that it appears that some king 
with a name terminating in Yarman reign- 
ed in Java m the early part of the second 
century A D The emigration of Hindu 
kings to Java must have preceded by at 
least a century before that, for the Hindu 
kingdom must have taken some time to 
establish itself in Java and to acquire 
sufficient importance to be able to enter 
into diplomatic relationship with the 
Chmese Empire The earhest reference to 
the island of Java in Indian literature is 
found m the Ramayana, Kishkindhya 
Kanda (40th Sarga, 30th verse), where 
Sugnva in course of giving directions 
to his monkey leaders refers to various 
islands in the sea as possible places 
where Ravana might have concealed 
Sita It IS believed that the oldest portion 
of the Ramayana was composed before 
500 B. C , while the more recent portions 
were probably not added till the second 
century B C , and possibly later There 
are evidences to shew that the portion 
relating to the expedition to Lanka was 
known to the authors of the Dasamtba 
Jataka, one of the Pah birth stories The 
Kishkindhya Kanda must therefore be quite 
old Assummg that it is part of the later 
additions, the references to Yava-dwipa 
may be taken with some amount of 
certainty to be as old as 50 B C The 
island must have been colomsed or at 
least known by actual visits, by the time 
it came to be referred to in India, as 
‘Yara-dwjipa\ a Sansknt name given to it 
by Indian adventurers The first Indian 
contact and intercourse with Java may 
therefore be attnbuted to the time before 
the birth of Christ 

As regards the sources of Indo-Javanese 
civilization Tetat de le problems is this 
that the remains of Java speak in un- 
mistakable terms of the arrival of ideas 
and mstitutions from different parts of 
India at different times It is not a mere 
idle curiosity which demands the identity 


and localisation of these different 
sources and the canals through which 
Indian civilization flowed into Java A 
complete historical prtsentation of the 
development of Indian civilization 
imperatively calls for such indentifica- 
tions,— for, the story of such development 
sometimes abruptly stops in the mam 
continent, steps across the Bay of Bengal 
and then is continued and developed with 
a lemarkable energy and vitality but in 
perfect and harmonious relation to its 
ancient and original context physically 
separated by a marine banner which, 
apparently, though not actually, interrupts 
the continuity The narrative is resumed 
beyond the seas not as a sequel— but as an 
organic and logical development of the 
main story recorded in the Indian 
continent where it appears to have received 
an unhappy termination The recovery of 
this apparently mutilated picture by joming 
together its dismembered fragments and 
the terminating pieces is the foremost duty 
of the Indian student It is not so much a 
difficult task to piece them together as to 
find and to recognise them,— for, having 
regard to their organic relationship, they 
will easily fit in and dovetail mto one 
another, but until this is done, this inverted 
puzzle-picture will continue to baffle 
students in their vain attempt to explain 
many otherwise inexplicable mysteries of 
Indian History To recognize and to 
recover these data, now surviving in many 
forms in Java and the neighbouring islands, 
Indian students seem to be peculiarly 
qualified For although very valuable 
materials have been collected by eminent 
Dutch scholars, by reason of their lack of 
knowledge of the details of Indian history, 
they have been unable to appraise the 
significance of the data and to correlate 
them with the history of the mam continent 
It is eminently desirable that some group 
of Indian students should undertake a 
scientific study of these data and m our 
opinion the responsibility rests very heavily 
on the Carmichael Chair of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture at the CalcuttaUniver- 
sity to initiate, in nght earnest, a course 
of such studies 

Ordhendra Coomar Gangoly 
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INDIAN NATIONALITY AND HINDUSTANI SPEECH 


T he word nation is not always used m 
quite a definite sense The following 
passages, those marked (1), (2), (3) 
(4) being from Prof Garner’s Introduction 
to Political Science^ and those marked (i) 
and (ii) being form Prof Raymond Garfield 
Gettelt’s Readings m Political Science, are 
quoted here as bearing on the sense of the 
word nation 

(i) Community of race and language are undoubt- 
edly the most usual and satisfactory tests for 
determining the existence of a nation^’ (p 46) 

(2) ‘The ethnic origins of many modern nations 
are diverse and unknown and hence cannot be an 
infallible test’^ (p 47) 

(3) “Switzerland embrace part of three nations, 
French, Germans and Italians” (p 48) 

(4) “On the other hand the limits of the state may 
be narrower than those of the nation Thus the French 
republic and the greater part of the kingdom of 
Belgium are embraced within the limits of the same 
nation’^ (p 48) 

(i) “In Germany the word ‘People^ has primarily 
and prominently a political signification, as denoting 
a body of individuals organized under a single 
government , while the term ^Nation* is reserved for 
a collection of individuals united by ethnic or other 
bonds, irrespective of political combination According 
to this use a Nation is an aggregate of men speaking 
the same language, having the same customs, and, 
endowed with certain moral qualities which distinguish 
them from other groups of the same nature’^ (p 18) 

(11) “Lastly a nation may be divided into two or 
more groups on account of territorial expansion, — as, 
for example, the English and the North American, the 
Spanish-Portuguese and the South American” (p 18). 

The passage last quoted is against the 
long standing claim to nationhood main- 
tained by the United States of America and 
the recent claim to nationhood set up by 
the self-govemmg British Dominions, as 
also against the claim to nationhood of 
the Spanish-Amencan Republics and the 
Brazilian Republic Argentina has its 
‘Banco de la nacion Argentma ’ On the 
other hand Switzerland, divided between 
three nationalities as resting on the basis 
of language— German, French and Italian— 
claims to be a nation, as is clearly evidenced 
by its ‘Nationalrath’ (National Council) 

To add to the confusion in the use of the 
word nation, Viceroy and Sovereign have 


complimented the Sikhs of India as being 
a “nation” The Sikhs — a body of Hindu 
dissenters mainly with a sprinkling of 
Musalman converts— ruled indeed at one 
time a large territory, but it was a territory 
peopled by Musalmans, Hmdus and 
Sikhs, the Musalmans being the most 
numerous and the Sikhs the least 
numerous of the three classes Even at 
the present day, in the great Sikh centre, 
Amntsar, Hindus outnumber the Sikhs 
and the Musalmans outnumber the 
Hindus, as the last Census Returns 
declare 

Taking the example of Switzerland, 
which speaks three languages, and that 
of the United States and the Latin 
Republics of America, which speak 
European languages and call themselves 
nations, it would be safe to assume that 
the term nation is now applicable to a 
people inhabiting a country that has a 
particular name, whether the people speak 
more languages than one or speak a 
language that is spoken in one or more 
other countries, England, France, and 
Italy— each of which has a language of its 
own with only dialectic differences, Breton 
and Basque in corners of France being the 
only exceptions, — are the seats of nations of 
the best type, for community of language 
and teriitonal continuity are conditions 
most favourable to moral unity 

Indians can claim to be a nation only 
of the Swiss type But while Switzerland 
has but three languages, India has a multi* 
tude, and these not of one family either, 
(as the Swiss languages are all of Aryan 
family), but mainly of two families, the 
Aryan and the Dravidian Indians then are 
a nation in that they inhabit a country 
that has a particular name The old 
histone native name, Bh^iratvarsa or 
s im ply Bharat has now been oveilaid by 
the foreign names, now also histone, 
Hindustan, Hind, and India, all denved 
from the name of India’s great western 
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nver, SindEii (the Indus) The idea of Indian 
nationality has been a lesult of Enghsh 
rule, and, ho-wever defective the idea may 
be on account of India’s numeious and 
diverse languages, it deserves to be 
cherished as a bond of amity and union 
among its diverse populations— a bond 
that can be a powerful instrument for 
urging them unitedly on towards the 
attainment of desiiable objects such as 
nations seek 

With the idea of Indian nationality has 
arisen m many minds the desire ' of a 
common language as the national language 
of India Naturally the most wide spread 
and vigoious Indian language, Hindu- 
stani, has been hit upon as the best fitted 
to be this desired national language 
Mr Gandhi has called this language 
Hindi, which is very objectionable, as 
the word Hindi, in its generally prevalent 
sense, signifies writing m the Devanagari 
character and highly Sanskntized diction 
and mcludes further the language of 
Tulsidas’s Romayan, which is a widely 
different language from the curient Khan 
Boll prose Hindi The term Hindustani, 
which according to the practice followed 
by Anglo-Indian lexicographers down to 
Fallon, covers both Hindi and Urdu, may 
more appropriately be applied to the 
desired common national language for 
India * Lala Lajpat Rai very properly 
uses the term Hindustani in the last October 
number of The Modern Review 

One preliminary difficulty about the 
adoption of Hindustani as the nation- 
al language of India is the discordance 
between the Hindi and Urdu phases of 
Hindustani The grammai is indeed the 
same for both, but there is a world of 
difference as regards the higher vocables 
used Without a reconcihation between 
the two, nationalization of Hmdustani 
would hardly be realisable, but reconcilia- 
tion IS a most difficult matter That 
Hindi IS written in the Devanagari 
character and Urdu in the Persian, is a 
far less material point than that culture- 
words in Hmdi are all from Sanskiit, and 

* Urdu has often appropriated to itself the name 
of Hindustani 


culture-words in Urdu are all from Per- 
sian and Arabic Lallulal’s (Prem 

sagar), which is the very fountain of 
literary prose Hmdi, isnpunstic in the 
extreme , while, on the other hand. Raja 

Sivaprasad’s (Sandford and 

Merton) fully admits naturalized Persian 
and Arabic words But the punstic spirit 
IS still very active among Hindu writers, 

who would, for instances use instead of 
nT^for sun and, instead of ti^'^for sea 
Some fifteen years ago I noticed the Nagn 
Piacharini Sabha’s denunciation of Hindi 
like Sivaprasad’s as (mong- 

rel Bbndi) As regards Urdu, on the other 
hand, Persiamzation is the order of the 
day I annex below in Roman character 
two short sentences from Hindi Extract C 
and one short sentence from Urdu Extract 
C set for translation mto English at the 
Matriculation Examination of the 
Calcutta University in the year 191T (Vide 
Calendar for 1917, Partlll, p 5 andp 11), 
to show how wide apart stands literary 
Hindi from literary Urdu 

Hindi— ’Vinks namka ek manusya udyog aur 
dhairya ko karyasiddhika mulmantra samajhta thft 
Vah svayam mantra ka aradhana kar<iya tha aur 
dusro ko bhi uske anusar chalne ki summati deta tha 

Urdu — Yah saf zahir hai ki turn siya our safed me 
tami2 karna nahi jante warna turn jali hui roti hargiz 
na khate 

With a view to ascertain the extent of 
agreement and disagreement between 
Hmdi and Urdu m elementary text-books 
used in schools in the United Provmces, 
I have compared the latest Hindi and Urdu 
Readers (the years of pubhcation being 
respectively 1918 and 1917) for Prepara- 
tory Class B of Vernacular Schools for 
Boys, Umted Provinces The Readers are 
the same throughout, lesson by lesson, and 
each covers 44 pages The differences I 
have found in them are the foUowmg — 

1 Hindi ‘path’ and Urdu ‘sabaq’ for lesson The 
‘word’ sabaq is used, however, in some of the Hindi 
Lessons 

2 Hindi 'guru]! ko pranam karo’ and Urdu 
'ustad ko salam karo’ 

3 Hindi ‘livar’ and Urdu ‘Khuda* for God 

4 Hindi ‘bhojan’, and Urdu 'khSna’ for food. 
Khana IS Hindi too* 
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5 Hindi 'dhanyavad de’ and Urdu ‘bandagi kiya 
kare’ for express thankfulness 

6 Hindi ‘bandana kiya kare’ and Urdu ‘bandagi 
kiyit kare’ for making obetssance 

In the Hindi eRender there are the 
following Persian, Arabic, and Persi-Arabic 
words — 

I Persian — ^kam, pul, dard, mard, gard, nirkh, 
surkh, zor, kamzor, kliub, khabar, shahad, garam, taw», 
sarad, sardi, chiz, chaku, jald, naukar, surat, roshan, 
chirag-h, darakht, shakkar, shlshi, dukan, shikar, 
safed, saresh, garda, pasand, dost, dosti, post, 
khud, k^ush, toushi, rawwab, kliurak, yad, sham, der, 
zaban, janwar, paida, roz, kbuda, aram, rasta, azmao 
(from Hidustani verb azmana formed from Persian 
azma, trying), magar, yar, awaz 

II Arabic — umr, sair, g-halat madad, taraf, 
gharaz, dawa, qalam, fikr, waqt, razi hazir, malik, 
Wjatir, saf, aurat, makan, kitab, nisab, jawwab, miza], 
zarur, kasur, maf, g-harur, saluk, amir, g-hanb, 
fakir, subh, madrasa, adab, kitab, nashihat, admi, 
kj^arab, malum, shakhs, ]ama, tarah 

III Persi- Arabic — ^be-shaur, be sabab * 

The Hindi and Urdu Readers noticed 
above do not aim at widening the breach 
between Hindi and Urdu, but do aim at 
narrowing the breach between them as 
much as prossible But this is not 
the aim of many writers i« Hindi 
and Urdu I may instance here the 

Hmdu author of ^ 

published at iWTiT (Allahabad) m 
the year 1916, who never uses foi son 
and ’*rf5[ for moon, but uses instead the 
Sanskrit words and I have 

no recent Urdu schoolbook by me ex- 
cept the Urdu Reader mentioned above 
But Persiamzation is doubtless the path 
followed in Urdu T a war i kh -i-Hmd is 

the stock Urdu term for “History of 
India,” and Araish-i Mahfil is the title of a 
standard Urdu book The new Univer- 
sity that has been set up at Hydera- 
bad, m which the medium of instruction is 
Urdu, m spite of the fact that this language 
IS alien to the Hindus of the Hyderabad 
State, who form nine-tenths of its popula- 
tion, will inevitably widen the breach 
between Hindi and Urdu, for the Urdu 
books, translations and onginal works, 

♦ Tbe transliterations here are of the words as 
given in Devanagn character and are in some 
cases only phonetic transcriptions of words as they are 
given in the Urdu Reader in Persian character 


used for instruction m the higher subjects 
must surely be largely inter-larded with 
Persian and Arabic terms, which Hindi 
cannot possibly accept Hindi has a kmd- 
red source to draw from, when neces- 
sary, and that source is Sanskrit 

The only reconciliation between Hindi 
and Urdu that is possible at present is the 
creation of a recognized conversational 
Hindustani for both Hmdus and Musal- 
mans, which shall be without the 
salient literary features of Hindi and Uidu 
and which shall concern itself only with 
the lower concerns of life Knowledge of 
such lower grade Hmdustam cannot enable 
men from Bengal, Maharastra or Dravidi- 
an India to take part in Indians’ national 
concerns, such as Congress addresses and 
the like In The Englishman of December 
18 appeared the Associated Indian Press 
notice that this year’s Congress and 
Moslem League were going “to be more 
or less a Hindi and Urdu Congress and 
League”, that “almost all the speeches 
except the Presidential address of the 
Congress” were to be “delivered either in 
Hindi or Urdu,” that most of the dehbera- 
tions and discussions” were to be “earned 
on in the vernaculars,” and that the chair- 
man of the Congress Reception Committee 
was to deliver his speech in Hindi When 
I read the announcement of the Chaiiman 
of the Reception Committee s Hmdi speech 
I wondered how this speech could be 
mtelligible to the mass of the audience — 
particularly to the Musalman delegates 
and the delegates from Dravidian India 
The Englishman of December 29 has the 
following — 

“Swami Shraddhananda, Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee, read welcome address in Hindi The 
Swami has been so persistent in using Hindi that he 
even declined to do an English translation of the 
address for the press Eventually the majority of the 
audience appreciated the Swami's address in Hindi 
and followed him closely ” 

I cannot believe that the majority of 
the audience understood the Swami’s Hindi 
address An English translakon would 
have made his speech intelligible to all the 
delegates and visitors who could not 
understand Hindi, and to thomands 
of Indians outside Amritsar, who have 
no knowledge of Hindi. The installation 
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of Hindi as the language of the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee’s speech has 
been a premature innovation at any rate, 
if not a blunder altogether, as tending to 
cause a split between Hindus and Muham- 
madans and as putting the domiciled 
European community out of the pale of 
the Indian nation Under the influence of 
natural forces English has become the 
common lingua franca for all Indians, 
including domiciled Anglo-Indians and 
sojourning Anglo-Indians I cannot regard 
it as a wise procedure to cast off domi- 
ciled Anglo-Indians from the class of 
Indians A wiser course would be to seek 
to turn them into patriotic Indians Their 
adhesion can only strengthen the national 
cause On grounds of convenience English 
as a common lingua franca for India would 
certainly be more fitting than Hindi or 
any kind of Hindustani that can be set up 
Our Nationalists at any rate cannot 
ehmmate English from such affairs in the 
country as brings Indians of various 
vernacular forms of speech in contact with 
men of English speech 

I have long wished for the growth of a 
suitable Hindustani, acceptable to Hindus 
and Musalmans alike But that is yet 
far to reach The ideas of the Nation- 
alist school for the spread of a knowledge 
of Hindustani throughout India require to 
be examined Lala Lajpat Rai writes thus 
in his article, “An All-India Scheme and 
An All-India Language,” in the last 
October number of the Modern Review s 

"I may assume that the country will readily adopt 
Hindustani as the future national language of India, 
if the Hindus and the Mussalmans could come to an 
agreement on the question of script The adoption 
of Hindustani as a national language does not in any 
way affect the Provincial vernaculars The Provincial 
vernaculars must be the medium of instruction in the 
Primary schools of each province, with the addition 
of Hindustani as an all-India language, the Hindus 
learning it in Deva Nagri and the Mussalmans in 
Urdu characters For the first four years of a child’s 
life no other language should be thrust upon him ” 

Two Bengah correspondents in The 
Engbsbman have lately put forth the very 
large order that the Calcutta University 
shotild make Hindi or Urdu a compulsory 
subject for the Matriculation Examma- 
tlon 

It was Miisalman political supremacy 


that caused Hindustani speech to Spread 
itself widely in India Some sort of Hindu- 
stani IS now the town lingua franca through- 
out Upper India from th^ Punjab down to 
Bihar, and it is in a way the national 
language of Indian Musalmans, for 
though it IS not the home-language of 
Musalmans everywhere, all well-educated 
Musalmans have to learn to speak it 
Those who seek to have it taught to all 
children outside the Hindustani area 
appear to me to be most unreasonable 
Prominent individuals of the outside area 
who are capable of taking any part in 
India’s national concerns may be required 
to equip themselves with a knowledge of 
Hindustani in both its present phases, 
Hindi and Urdu But what can a Bengali 
peasant’s or fisherman’s son gain by 
learning Hindustani of even an elementary 
character ^ What can even the bulk of 
the children in the upper grades of life gain 
by learning Hindustani ^ What are called 
our provincial vernaculars are national 
languages according to the European 
standard The 4-5 millions of Bengalis 
equal in number the population of the 
British Isles, and exceed the population of 
Prance by about 5 millions At the 
primary stage no other language should be 
thrust upon a Bengali, Marhat^or Dravidi 
child than his vernacular, any more than 
an English, a French or a German child is 
pestered at the primary stage with any 
language but his own Useful knowledge 
as far as possible should be taught through 
the medium of the vernacular To children 
who proceed to a higher stage of education 
than the primary, English should be the 
first language taught, as it would open 
out a vast field of knowledge and be also 
a vocational help m many walks of life 
Sanskrit for Hindus and Persian for 
Musalmans whose vernacular is Urdu and 
Urdu for Musalmans whose vernacular is 
not Urdu, should be the languages that 
would next claim attention, and then may 
come Hindustani (where it is not the verna- 
cular) and French, German, and Arabic- 
all optionally Those who want to teach 
children a number of languages forget 
that the learnmg of a language costs 
expenditure of brain-power which m most 
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cases would be far better employed lu 
acquiring a knowledge of things. They 
forget also the immense advantage of 
learnmg by means of translations into 
one’s varnacular tongue things of value 
jn foreign hteratures. 

Enforcement of the teaching of Hindu- 
stani, of what sort it is by no means clear, 
mpnmary schools in Bengal and other 
non- Hindustani language-areas, can be 
effected only by State agency Can State 
agency be secured for such a despotic 
procedure ^ Switzerland with its three lan- 
guages and Belgium with its two, French 
and Flemish, can teach us a good lesson 
in this matter. In Switzerland, Germans 
form a majority of about two-thirds of 
the entire population of the country 
This IS not made a ground for the teach- 
mg of German in the primary schools 
in the French-speaking and Italian-speak- 
ing portion of the country, though 
pohtically French appears to be accord- 
ed equal rank with German, as the 
Swiss Federal Executive Council is called 
m German Bundesratb and in French 
Conseil Federal In Belgium, Flemish has 
been in a rather subordinate position in 
comparison with French, but there has 
been no attempt to enforce the teaching of 
French m the primary schools of the 
Flemish part of Belgium When the late 
emment Belgian economist, M Emile de 
Laveleye, wrote his book. System of Land- 
tenure in various Countries, the Flemish- 
speakers of the western provinces of 
Belgium found their ignorance of French 
a bar to their getting work in the 
manufacturing centres in the Walloon 
portion of the country, as is stated in the 
book (2nd Edition, p 269) Since then no 
attempt has been made to coerce the 
Flemings mto learnmg French As stated 
in the Statesman’s Year-Book for 1913 
(the year before the War), p 661, in the 
year 1900, in Belgium, 2,574,805 spoke 
French only, 2822,005 spoke Flemish only, 
and 801,587 spoke French and Flemish 
Since after the German invasion and 
attempt to split the country up into two 
sections Flemish universities have come 
into existence 

The idea that Hindustani should be 


made the national language of all India 
arose in my mind about sixty-two years 
ago, when I was a 3rd year student in the 
Presidency College of Calcutta and learnt 
from Elphinstone’s History of India the 
relation between Hindi and Urdu Some 
four years later, under patriotic impulse, I 
taught myself a little of Hindi from a Hindi 
schoolbook entitled (Yidyankur), 

and the elements of Hindustani grammar 
and a little of romanized Urdu from 
Monier Williams’s excellent Hindustani 
Pnmer, long since out of print Afterwards 
I added to my knowledge of Hindi and 
Urdu— enough to my knowledge of Hindi to 
be able to understand any Hindi oration 
of a Malaviya or a Shraddhananda, but 
not enough to my knowledge of Urdu to 
be able to understand anybody’s Urdu 
oration In my Calcutta Review article, 
“Hindi, Hindustani and the Behar dia- 
lects”, of July 1882, 1 put forward sugges- 
tions for a reconciliation between Hindi 
and Urdu, and these suggestions I quoted 
in my Modern Review article, “Hindi or 
Hindusthani of June 1918 Theessenceof 

the suggestions was that the punstic spirit 
should be cast aside, that there should be 
no unnecessary borrowmg from Sanskrit or 
Persian and Arabic, while words from these 
two languages that have been naturalized 
in Hindustani should hold their places, and 
that culture-words should be drawn 
exclusively from Sanskrit, because of the 
close kinship of such words to existing 
words in Hindustani, as that of ganit 
(mathematics) to gmnd and of knya (verb) 
to karna, and also because of the Hmdus 
speaking Hindustani being far more 
numerous than the Musalmans speakmg 
Hindustani in India I should confess here 
that I was at one time unwise enough to 
think it possible for the progress ofBengah, 
Marathi and Gujrati literature, outside the 
sphere of schoolbooks, poetry and fiction, 
being arrested, and Bengali, Maratha and 
Gujarati writers being induced to write m 
other spheres in Hindustani instead I 
cannot be accused, therefore, of lacking 
love for Hindustani But much as I wish 
it to become ultimately a common medium 
of communication between Indians speak- 
ing different vernaculars who have to con- 
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sort together on national or mdmdnal 
concerns, I can wish it to be leaint only 
by this class of people, and not by the 
mass of the people throughout the non- 
Hindustani portion of Aryan India and 
the wnole of non- Aryan India 

A manual giving in English the elements 
of Hindustani grammar and containing 
lessons of a conversational character as 
much as possible, in Roman character 
and a few specimen lessons in both 
Devanagari and Persian character, with a 
glossary, Hmdttstani-Enghsh, at the end. 


would suffice to enable any English-know- 
ing man outside the Hindustani area to 
acquire for himself an elementary know- 
ledge of Hindustani * This knowledge 
might be added to afterwards by reading 
and conversation A general school or 
college instruction in Hindustani for 
students (mostly Mussulmans) whose 
vernacular is not Hindustani can be need- 
ed^only where the guardians of such students 
do actually desire such instruction 

SYAMACH4RAN GaNGUU, 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Two Pre-Mauryan Statues. 

To the Modern Review for October, 1919, 
Mr O C Gangoly contributed “A Note on 
Mr K P Jayaswal’s Discovery of Two 
Saisunaga Statues”, in which he commented on 
Mr Jayaswal’s announcement in the March 
(1919) number of the Journal of the Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society that two pieces 
of sculpture in the Bharhut Gallery of the 
Indian Museum in Calcutta were portrait statu- 
es of two early Saisunaga emperors named 
Udayin and Varta-Nandi of the pre-Mauryan 
period of Indian history Mr Gangoly did 
not agree with Mr Jayaswal In the November 
number of the Modern Review 1 1919, 

Professor Surendranath Sen summed up the 
views of Mr Arun Sen (who thought the 
sculptures were pre-Mauryan), of Mr R, D 
Banerji, who accepted Mr Jayaswal’s identifi- 
cation but held that the inscription could not be 
earlier than the ist century B C , and of 
Messrs R C Majumdar and R P Chanda, 
who, for different reasons, did not accept Mr 
Jayaswal’s views as correct 

The importance and significance of Mr Jayas- 
wal’s announcement lay in the fact that in the 
opinion of European Indologists, no Indian 
sculptures of a pre-Mauryan period has yet 
been discovered, that, in their opinion, the 
sculptor’s art was, therefore, unknown or 
not practised in India before the reign of the 
Mauryas, and that as, according to Dr 
Spooner and his supporters, the Mauryas 


w'^ere of Persian extraction, sculpture in 
ancient India was a foreign importation 
So much for Mauryan art All or most ancient 
Indian sculptures which are considered to be 
of a later date than Alexander’s invasion 
are held by most European Indologists to be 
the products either of Greek craftmanship or 
at least of Greek influence 

[This IS a lay man’s hurried summary, in 
which, it IS hoped, professional and expert 
antiquarians will be able, if they care to, to 
pick as many holes as there are letters in it ] 

Such being the case, the discovery -which 
Mr Jayas-w^al claims to have made, would up- 
set the conclusions of the Indologists who had 
hitherto considered the ancient Hindus to be 
incapable of evolving any school of sculpture 
of their own These conclusions do not affect 
our forefathers’ sculptural and artistic capa- 
city alone , they are, in fact, links in a chain of 
reasonings calculated to keep our ancestors, in 
the world’s opinion, indebted to foreigners in all 
the elements of culture and civilisation It is for 
this reason that whenever any Indian student 
of the ancient history of his country ventures 
to differ from European savants, he is snubbed 
as a<>“nationalist”and, therefore, as undoubted- 
ly carried away to the regions of error by his 
patriotic bias But may not “imperialistic 
bias,” “race-superiority bias,” &c , be also 
sources of error, and often of more serious 
errors ? 

Let us, however, see what some Indologists 
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of repute, both European and Indian, other 
than those named before, say on the subject 
The December (1919) number of the Journal 
of the Bthar and Qrtssa Research Society de- 
votes 52 pages to this subject At a joint meet- 
ing of the Asiatic Societies held in England on 
September 5, 1919, Dr Vincent A Smith said 
that the statues ^‘undoubtedly are extremely 
ancient and probably pre-Maurya ” His 
opinion is thus further summarised 

“Both the scholars named [K P Jayaswal 
and R D Banei^i], who had the advantage of 
exammmg the statues at leisure, have published 
their results in the Journal of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society for 1919, Vol V Both 
agree that the statues are pre-Maurya, the 
oldest known in India, and that they are por- 
traits of the two Kings, Aja or Udaya, and his 
son, Yarta, Namdi or Nandi, (Nanda) Yardh- 
ana, who reigned in the fifth century B C That 
result, if established, revolutionizes the history 
of Indian art Hitherto the assumption that 
stone sculpture began with Asoka has been 
generally accepted If the Patna statues and 
their inscriptions are as old as supposed, it must 
be admitted that the art of sculpture m stone 
was well matured two centuries before Asoka 
The execution of the images is such that it pre- 
supposes a long prior development of plastic 
art ” 

“Dr Smith, while unwilling to dogmatize, 
was and is of opinion that the statues are pre- 
Maurya, that probably they were executed not 
later than 400 B C , that the inscriptions are 
contemporary with the statues, and that the ap- 
pearance of comparative modernity m the 
script IS not conclusive For the present the 
problem must be regarded as not yet definitely 
solved ” 

The summary of Dr Smith's views is 
followed by three pages of observations contri- 
buted by Dr Barnett They are unfavour- 
able, and are of too technical a character 
to be capable of being summarised for the 
general reader Mr Jayaswal’s reply, which 
follows, meets every point in Dr Barnett’s 
observations Mr Jayaswal's contention 
that the finishing touch to the statues 
was given after the letters had been engraved, 
IS supported by what Mr F Green, the stone- 
expert in charge of the construction of the 
Calcutta Victoria Memorial, has said after 
examining the statues and the words engraved 
thereupon This disposes of Mr R D Baner- 
ji’s opinion that the words engraved are of 
much later date than the statues Mr ^ 
Arun Sen gives reasons from the point of 
view of an art critic for supposing that the 
statues are pre-Mauryan Mahamahopadhyaya 
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Haraprasad Shastn, while disagreeing with 
Mr Jayaswal in some details, thinks that the 
statues are certainly not images of yakshas 
and that they are pre-Maui yan 

Discovery of a Statue of Ajatasatru» 

In the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society for December, 1919, pp 



Statue of King Ajatasatru 
{ Circa 515 B. C. ) 
Mathura Muaeum* 
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550-51, Mr K P Jayaswal announces his 
discovery of a statue of King Ajatasatru, the 
son of Bimbxsara, in the Mathura Museum 
He writes 

It bears an inscription 1 ound the statue on 
the pedestal I examined it carefully and came 
to the conclusion that there was no trace of a 
yaksha and that the whole inscription is read- 
able except one letter The left side, which was 
exposed to light, gave me the reading--^ 

Kunika Sevasmago 
Maga[ ]nam ' 

^'Kunika Sevasmago — of the Magadhas’^ 

This made me pray His Honour Sir Edward 
Gait to kindly obtain impressions and casts of 
the inscription for leisurely study In response 
to His Honours request Sir Harcourt Butler 
had casts and impressions prepared by Mr 
Dikshit, I have now utilized these Their 
facsimiles will be published in the next number 
In the meantime I give my reading of the ins- 
cription—t 

(Right) mbhadapra-Seni Aj [a] satru rajo 
[^i]r[i] 

(Front) symbols for 4, 20 (tha), 10 (d), 
Fullstop 8 {hi or hri) 

(Left) Kmitka sevasi-nago Magadhanam raja 

The meanmg is-— ^ 

’^^The Passed-away one (dead), the descendant 
of Sreni^ the Ajata-satru^ (enemy-less) king, Sri 
Kunika Sevasi-naga, kmg of the Magadhan 
people/^ 

Seni, the title of Bimbisara, is repeated The 
king’s both names, Ajatasatru and Kunika, 
appear as well as the dynastic name Sevasi is 
the original and Sisu sanskritized Some Pura- 
nas giye his reign as 35 years The statue will 
be dated circa 515 b c , Ajatasatru having died 
Cfc 518 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri 
writes on this discovery in the same journal, 
p 5^3 

‘‘When I was just finishing this paper 
[on Mr Jayaswafs discovery of the two 
pre-Mauryan statues in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta] I learnt from Mr Jayaswal that Sir 
Edward Gait has caused casts to be prepared 
of the inscription on the Parkham statue Mr 
Jayaswal has kindly shown these to me They 
show unmistakably that the statue belongs, as 
Mr Jayaswal reads, to Kunika Ajatasatru, the 
son of Bimbisara, the King of the Sisunaga fami- 
ly The letters there form an ofiicial inscription 
and are mostly distinct .The discovery of this 
inscription sets all controversy about the 
statues m question at rest and destroys altoge- 
ther the yaksha theory which had taken such a 
deep root m archaeological scholarship 

Rammoliun Roy. 

The following beautiful address, delivered 
by Mr K T, Paul of the Young Men^s Chris- 


tian Association at the grave of Raja 
Rammohun Roy at Bristol on the occasion of 
the anniversary of his death, is taken from the 
Young Men of IndiUj published by the 
JMational Council of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of India and Ceylon — 

When an Indian sets sail from his native 
land he puts down Bristol as one of the places 
which he should not on any account fail to 
visit Here lie the remains of Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy, one of India’s greatest sons , it may 
truly be said, the Father of Modern India He 
IS one of the heroes of India’s boyhood, and 
his career is the pattern for our youth 

India IS grateful to Bristol for the hospitality 
extended to this one of our first visitors to the 
country, and more especially to Bristol’s great 
citizen, Mary Carpenter, whose fiiendship 
meant so much to our great countryman 

Ram Mohan Roy was in the line of the great 
prophets of India, who in the different ages led 
her in the onward path of her great world- 
destiny The times produced them as truly as 
they directed the times , for in reality the In- 
finite Father in His Love is the Origin and the 
intimate Guide of them all It were long to 
recount the glorious line of seers, founders of 
great religions, schools of thought, great states- 
men and lawgivers, masters of literature, art, 
music, and architecture, all spirits who comfort 
and ennoble millions of human beings to this 
day, each contributing his or her share to that 
heritage of India which stands apart and unique 
in the world to-day, the more marvellous the 
more it is studied In this line came Ram Mohan 
Roy 

In the inscrutable wisdom of God there 
has come about a thorough-going impact of 
Western culture on India Britain, which is 
so essentially non-interfermg in its discipline 
of sportsmanship, is the chosen agent for this 
impact The results issuing from it are infinite, 
most perplexing in some ways, and capable 
of weal or woe according as they are directed 
It was the mission of Ram Mohan Roy to 
point to the New India which will be brought 
about by the harmonising of the essential 
features of the two cultures True to the 
heritage of India and at the same time incor- 
porating the heritage of the West, New India 
shall arise from the Old Rabindranath Tagore, 
in this day, has sung of the Cycle in which 
hoary Winter himself rejuvenates into youthful 
Spring So, also, Sarojim Naidu calls for a 
“Practical Mysticism” It was this secret 
which Ram Mohan Roy indicated by his teach- 
ing and his life, by his suffering at the hands of 
his own people and at the hands of his foreign 
friends The measure of his success immedia- 
tely, and far more after his departure, mdicates 
the truth of this secret 

And so New India is being wrought like one 
of those great Qriental carpets which you 
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so admire The artist never starts with a design 
mapped out before him He begins as he would 
a poem His feeling of beauty leads him on 
from flower to leaf, from star to sun, line on 
line, border on border, until the whole thing 
when finished tells you unmistakably that a 
loving soul has been there all the time So, 
also, IS India being worked on by the Master 
Craftsman, and his agency is great souls 
Among them Ram Mohan Roy will be ever 
reckoned as one who at the stage of a new 
departure set the strands in a new combina- 
tion of truth and beauty, such as will bring 
aLbout a great blossom of rare life and liberty 


Greatest Benefaction for the 
Well-being of Mankind 

By way of noticing the “Review for 1918” 
of the work done by “The Rockfeller Founda- 
tion” of U S A in the Young Men of India, 
Dr D N Maitra gives us some idea of the 
immensity and methods of work of what is 
perhaps the greatest benefaction for “the well- 
being of mankind throughout the world ” 

Some idea of the magnitude of the work may 
be formed from the fact that a sum of what 
corresponds to over seven crores of rupees was 
spent on appropriations to various societies 
and its own direct efforts during the five 
years of war (1914-18) and over 4)4 crores in 
the year 1918 alone, on camp and community 
welfare, medical education, research and relief, 
humanitarian aid, public health, etc 

It is a regrettable fact that there is rivalry 
and jealousy even in philanthropy It is, 
therefore, worth noting with pleasure and 
admiration that while working in France 
during the War the Commission of the Rock- 
feller Foundation for the prevention of Tuber- 
culosis, instead of seeking by offering higher 
salaries to draw French nurses away from the 
service of other institutions, used its good 
offices with the various French agencies which 
employ nurses to increase the salary scale for 
all In India, 

The methods and record of its anti-malarial 
campaigns “to test the possibilities of ridding 
a community of malaria” would be found 
instructive and encouraging. “By draining or 
filling of pools, by ditchmg streams and by 
oilmg surface water which cannot be otherwise 
dealt with, the bleeding of the anopheles mos- 
quito was almost wholly prevented The 
reduction of cases was as high as 80 to 97 4 
per cent , and the economic gam was no less 
remarkable, the cost per head fell from 145 
to only 44 cents In legions where the above 
programme could not be successfully carried 
out on account of the difficulty ofcontroUmg 


the surface waters, the demonstrators adopted 
another method of attack This aimed at curing 
the carriers of malaria, m this way givmg the 
mosquito no opportunity to receive the infective 
organism and therefore no opportunity to 
transmit it to others In this way, a malarial 
control of 80 per cent was obtained m the 
rural area, at a cost of only 1 08 per caput, 
m place of 5, spent on doctor’s bills alone ' 
And the review very aptly remarks, “Malaria 
elimination is feasible, scientifically, and eco- 
nomically, it represents a striking contribution 
to community progress and human happiness,” 
— a remark which we, in India, may well lay 
to heart The above processes were reinforced 
by the “enlarged plans” for the anti-malarial 
demonstration, viz , staking posters, popular 
illustrated pamphlets, newspaper articles, ins- 
truction in the schools, public lectures and the 
sale of standardized quinine at low rates by all 
druggists , even “button badges” were given to 
those who were found to be free from malaria 
germs 

The Foundation accepted the invitation of 
the Madras Government to begin new Co- 
operative work and did some anti-hookworm 
demonstration work 


Swami Vivekananda on Women’s 
Education and Capacity. 

The Prabuddha Bharata)\SLS given another 
instalment of Swami Vivekananda’s conversa- 
tion with a disciple on his project of a "Math” 
for women, which he did not live to give a 
concrete shape We make the following 
extract from it — 

In the begming they [the girls] are to be given 
education and left to themselves After that 
they will act as they think best After marriage 
and entering the world they will inspire their 
husbands with noble ideals and be the mothers 
of heroic sons But the guardians of the students 
in the female Math will not be allowed to 
even mention the name of the marriage of their 
daughters before they attam the age of fifteen 
—this rule must be observed 

Disciple —Sir, then those girl students will not 
command reputation in society Nobody would 
like to marry them 

Swamip— Why will not they be wanted 
m marriage ^ You have not understood the 
course of society even now Such learned and 
accomplished girls will not stand in want of 
bndegrooms Society now-a-days does not 
follow the practice of child-marnage,— nor wdl 
follow in fntuie. Even now, don’t you see ? 

Disciple —But whatever you say, there will be 
violent opposition and protest agamst thism 
the beginning 

Swamiji— Let it be, what is there to feaf 
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m that ^ Righteous work initiated with moral 
earnestness and com age, if confronted with 
obstruction, will awaken the moral power of 
the initiators the more (to bear down the 
opposition and carry it to success) That which 
has no obstruction, no opposition, only takes 
men to the path of moral death Struggle is 
the sign of life 

As regards woman^s capacity for the 
highest spiritual achievement, Vivekananda 
said — 

We, in the relative plane of and *‘thou”, 
notice this diiference of sex The more the 
mind becomes introspective and inward, the 
more that idea of difference vanishes Ultimately 
when the mind is merged and is one with the 
homogeneous and undifferentiated Brahman, 
then such idea as that this is a man, or that 
a woman, does not remain at all Therefore 
do I say that though outwardly there may 
be difference between men and women, in their 
real nature there is no difference Therefore, 
if a man can be a knower of Brahman, why 
cannot a woman attain to the same knowledge ^ 
Therefore, I was saying, if one amongst women 
becomes a knower of Brahman, then by the 
radiance of her personality, thousands of women 
will be inspirited, awakened to truth, and 
great well-being of the country and society will 
ensue 

The Swami praised the early advocates and 
workers for the education of girls by saying, 

^‘Those who m the beginning have strenuously 
endeavoured for even the little of female educa- 
tion that now obtains, is there any doubt of 
the greatness of their heart 

Milch and Agricnltnral Cattle. 

Writing on the vital subject of “Milch 
and Agricultural Cattle'' in the Indian 
Humanitarian, Mr K M Khandwala says — 

In India the chief agricultural cattle are bulls, 
cows, and buffaloes In 1913-14 in British 
India the number of bulls was 4,80,00,000 
Out of these almost two-thirds, that is, 3,20,- 
00,000 were decrepit and not fit for agricultural 
purposes The number of bulls which can be 
used for agricultural purposes was only about 
1,16,00,000 This number is quite insufi5.cient 
for the cultivation of land About 22,00,00,- 
000 acres of land are being cultivated m India 
every year Thus a pair of bulls is available 
for every 27 acres of land But it has been 
estimated that for every two acres of cultivable 
land a pair of bulls is necessary Thus it is 
quite clear that there is not a sufficient number 
of bulls for pioper cultivation of land m India 
The shortage of bulls is quite out of proportion 
to the needs of agriculture The statistics 
given above are appalling enough to show 
under what conditions land is being cultivated 
m India But this is not all Even the bulls 


which are available are not in good and healthy 
condition And what is the reason ^ The chief 
reason is that they do not get sufficient fodder 
to eat 

Owing to the msufficcent number and 
inferiority of milch cattle, there is a great 
shortage in the milk supply 

Milk which was obtamable a few years back 
— ^not even a geneiation back but about a decade 
ago, at 6 pies per seer is now hardly obtainable 
for 18 pies per seer even in villages So milk 
and butter, which formed part of the frugal 
food of Indians, are not available to them now 
The result is that the vitality of the nation is 
being deteriorated, and deterioration in physique 
leads to chronic diseases like cholera, malaria, 
influenza, etc The problem of milch and agri- 
cultural cattle IS thus such that its neglect will 
mean national suicide 

The writer suggests the following 
remedies — 

As m many states of America and Canada 
there is a special live stock branch of the agri- 
cultural department, so in India the Depart-^ 
ment of Agriculture should have a live stock 
branch whose work should be directed towards 
the improvement of the stock-raismg industry 

The next thing to be provided is to keep 
open forest tracts as grazing grounds But 
even here the farmers have their own difficulties 
The transport facilities bemg not available on 
account of bad roads and the long distances 
at which forests are situated, they are not able 
to make use of such pasture ground It is there- 
fore necessary that grazing grounds should be 
thrown open to farmers near their villages 
What IS called “commons" should be acquired 
by Government and its use should be allowed 
without any rental 

There is another difficulty— meagre supply 
of drinking water in summer — which should not 
be lost sight of This difficulty is specially felt 
in times of famine and distress It is not unoften 
that hundreds and hundreds of cattle die m 
times of distress because they cannot obtain 
sufficient drinking water In the famine of last 
year it is reported that millions of cattle have 
died because of want of fodder and water* 
This difficulty can be met to some extent by 
private charity The old pratice of dedicating 
tanks to villages was wholesome and should 
be encouraged The Government, i e , district 
boards and local boards, should also provide 
for digging more and more wells and tanks in 
villages 

Besides, the slaughter of healthy calves at 
slaughter-houses should be checked by providing 
for a prohibitive license fee 

Much can be achieved also by spreading 
scientific knowledge about breedmg and rearing 
of cattle among agriculturists The agricul- 
tural department should freely distribute broad- 
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east pampWets and leaflets gmng all informa- 
tion about it More veteimarj hospitals should 
also be started in various towns because the 
loss of cattle from preventible diseases is not 
small in India At^present there are 353 such 
hospitals for the whole of India The total num- 
ber of cattle in India is about 147,335,852, for 
which such a small number of dispensaries 
cannot be considered adequate 

As Indians in general and peasants and 
farmers in particular are wofully illiterate, 
there must be universal free education for boys 
and girls and adults to make pamphlets and 
leaflets appreciably useful 


Use of Bamboo for Paper-making* 

As India and Burma contain large areas 
where the bamboo glows and as the supply of 
paper in India from indigenous and foieign 
sources is utterly inadequate, the following 
extract ixom^e Society of Arts Journal given 
in the Mysore Economic Journal will be found 
useful — 

An important project for manufacturing 
paper from bamboo m Trinidad is being carried 
out by an Edmburgh firm of publishers About 
1,000 acres of land near St Joseph (seven 
miles from the Capital at Port of Spam) have 
been planted in bamboo, and a concession has 
been ov^ained giving the firm tfie right to cut 
bamboo from the Government forests 

According to report by the United States 
Consul in Trinidad, tjie firm in question, foresee- 
ing a papei famine" throughout the world 
within the next few years, have been giving 
serious consideration to the problem of pro- 
viding adequate paper reserves for themselves 
for the future, and although realising that 
paper can be produced from any vegetable 
material containing cellulose, nevertheless came 
to the conclusion that bamboo was most 
suitable for the purpose They selected Tiinidad 
for their bamboo paper project, as the bamboo 
grows there very quickly, having suflScient de- 
velopment withm three oi four years for makmg 
paper 

Experts have been employed to study the 
question of easily getting rid of the knots in 
the bamboo, and also ot the yellowish-green 
colour that has hitherto been considered a 
drawback for the manufacture of paper from 
bamboo The first experiments in Trinidad 
with the bamboo consisted of putting the reeds 
through sugar-cane presses While this rather 
crudely accomplished the purpose, nevertheless, 
it was found to be desirable that the bamboo 
should be shredded as well as mashed, and 
the knots removed It is said that a machine 
has been designed which accomplishes all this 
work, and that a bleach or a dye has been 


discovered which makes the wood pulp and 
paper perfectly white It is understood that 
the machinery for the bamboo plant, to cost 
about £30,000, has been ordered from the 
United States 

Political Organisation in 
Ancient India. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Socie- 
ty (Bangalore) for January contains an article 
of great historical importance on ‘^The Brahman 
Hierocracy and the Body Politic” by Mr 
R Shama Sastn, the editor of Chanakya^s 
Arthasastra His conclusions are based on 
ancient Vedic and other texts, from which he 
gives copious quotations with translations 
Some of his conclusions were anticipated by 
Mr K P Jayaswal m his ^^Introduction to 
Hindu Polity”, published seven years ago m 
the Modern Review Mr Sastn says — 

There is reason to believe that while im- 
migrating into India, the Aryans carried with 
them those social, religious and political 
sentiments and customs which they had m 
common with their brethren, the Greeks, the 
Romans, and other branches of the Indo- 
European family 

It appears that when they entered India, they 
had no monarchical form of government 
and that the political tie which knit them 
together into a body for peace and war was the 
same as that of the Gieeks and Romans, tribal 
or patiiarchal form of government 

When the monarchical form of government 
originated in India, the King was elected 
The functions of the King are thus described 

At first, the political functions of the kmg, 
thus elected, seem to have been limited to 
collection of levenue and maintenance of a 
standing army to put down and drive out 
enemies and robbers 

It IS evident that kmgs during the Vedic 
period levied and collected tax from the people 
(Visas) in kind and perhaps in cash also (AW IV. 
22, 2 & 3) and distributed among their subjects 
whatever they plundered from their enemies 
(A V XIX 24,6) 

Regarding the election of Kmgs we have 
the following — 

The word, ^Rajakntah^ ‘makers of the kmgs/ 
(m A V III 5, 7) IS a significant phrase and 
imphes that there was durmg those days a 
distinct body of people whose duty it was to 
elect kings and anoint them to be rulers of the 
ordinary people as distinguished fiom them- 
selves Election of a king seems to have been 
an usual custom duiing the Vedic peiiod, as 
corioborated by the following hymn of the 
Rigveda - Rig V X 773, 
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The ftinction of electing and anointing a king 
seems to have been tbe excltisive privilege of 
the priestlj class 

The writer brings together Vedic hymns 
from which one can gather what power the 
priestly class had to injure Kings, or restore 
exiled ones, &c He writes — 

While the prerogative of the priestly class to 
elect and anoint a king was unquestioned, 
its power for mischief also seems to have been 
equally great, as set forth in the hymn of the 
Atharvaveda in which a priest calls upon the 
thunderbolt to fall upon a king for his tyranny 
fancied or real 

The priests’ voice regarding the restoration 
of an exiled king seems to have been also supreme 

The cause or causes which seem to have led 
to the banishment of an elected king are thus 
described m the hymns of the Athaivaveda, 
in which a king in distress attempts to reconcile 
his kmsmen and people by means of sacrifice 

Regarding or Popular Assembly, 

we have the following — 

The questions of electing, banishing, and 
restoring a king, besides other affairs, seem to 
have been settled m an open assembly of the 
people, where the priest’s voice seems to have 
been supreme 

There is no doubt that since such important 
questions as the election, banishment, and 
restoration of even the king were discussed 
and settled in the assembly of the people, the 
authority of the assembly (Samiti ) was supreme 
and that the priestly class had an important 
place m it It is also clear that the king had a 
secondary place m the body politic and had to 
obey the mandates of the assembly It is pro- 
bable that questions of war and peace and of 
taxes and tolls weie also discussed and settled 
m the same assembly 

Mr Shama Sastri holds that he King had 
power only over the agricultural and trading 
people, not over the Brahmans 

It IS to be noted that the one significant 
epithet which is found applied to the king 
throughout the Rigveda, the Atharvaveda, and 
the Yajurveda is “Yispati” or ^‘Yisampati”, 
lord of the agricultural and trading people, as 
contrasted with *^Brahmanaspati”, lord of the 
Brahmans or priests The word in all 

the Vedas invariably denotes agricultural and 
ttading people and the later word ^Waisya” is 
a cognate of the same word It follows therefore 
that the king, m virtue of his being only a 
Vispati, lord of the people, as distinguished from 
Brahmanaspati, lord of the Brahmans or priests, 
had no power over the Brahmans That the 
Brahmans did not acknowledge the elected chief 
as their king, is clearly stated m the following 
passage of the Yajurveda — 


“This is your king, 0 Bliaratas , Soma is the 
king of us Brahmans ” 

There is also evidence to believe that this 
political, social, and religious independence of 
the priestly class, peculiar ¥0 the Indian soil, 
seems to be Indo-European in origin, for both 
among the Romans and the Greeks a distinct 
priestly class seems to have been exercising some 
authority both ovei the kings and the common 
people 

Mr Sastri also traces some of the causes 
which led to the establishment of absolute 
monarchies in the place of republics or limited 
monarchies We have no space to follow him 
We shall content ourselves with quoting the 
following passage 

Though he (Chanakya) was well aware of the 
elective monarchy and also the hereditary 
monarchy of the Vedic period and though he 
thought the republican form of government as 
the most invincible and powerful enough to last 
long, still he attached importance to the above 
form of absolute monarchy with Brahman 
ministers as the only type best adapted for the 
preservation of Brahmanic learning and religion^ 
As already stated, the elective monarchy with a 
preponderance of Brahmanic element or power 
in the State Assembly was repulsive to the kings 
themselves , the republican form of government, 
though conducive to the preservation and pro- 
gress of the principles of equality and brother 
hood of men as taught by the Buddhists, was 
apparently not well suited for the preference 
of Brahmanic interests to those of the other 
classes Hence an absolute monarchy with 
divine sanctity attached to the king’s person 
and with Brahman politicians as ministers was 
the only form of government which Brahmans 
following the views of Chanakya considered as 
best fitted for the preservation of their own 
interests, which being mainly spiritual, was m 
their view conducive to the prosperity of other 
classes also 


Two Classes of Brahmans. 

In the same article from which we have 
quoted above the writer says that the ancient 
Brahmans seem to have been divided into two 
classes those that lived in cities for the 
service of their King, and those that lived m 
hermitages in forests on the banks of a 
perennial river, which are thus described — * 

The hermitages of ancient Brahmans were 
invariably situated in aii extensive forest tract 
on the banks of one 01 other perennial river^ 
congenial to growth of flowers, fruits, roots and 
wild rice They were a sort of University full of 
professors ready to teach and students eager to 
learn They were each an asylum for the 
afflicted, either in body or mind or in both, who^ 
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for the alleviation of their physical oi mental 
mfirmities, sought remedies at the hands of the 
sages in the hermitages They were a safe 
retreat for kmgs defeated in the battle-fields and 
chased by their bloodthirsty conquerors Once 
■within the boundaries of the hermitage, the 
runaway kmgs were safe, as their terrible 
enemies dreaded the power of the penance of the 
hermits The hermitages may be termed as 
cities without walls or police for protection , in 
fact they needed no such things, for the hermits 
had neither gold nor granaries of giain in their 
possession They had no worldly things to lose 
and had therefore no fear from worldly enemies. 
Their food was simple and consisted of wild rice, 
fruits, and roots, as stated by the sage 

There is evidence to believe that there were 
hermits for whom even flesh was one of the 
articles of diet 


The True Economic Map of the Land. 

Mr C S Snnivasachan points out in the 
Educational Review of Madras that an 


economic map of the land should serve the 
following mam purposes — 

(1) It should attempt to explam the present 
uses to which the land is put (2) It should 
indicate the possibilities and prospects of future 
development f3) It should suggest better, 
more effective and economical uses to which the 
land can be devoted than at present 

He describes in detail how land and its 
utilisation may be best represented graphically 
by a method which is largely developed m 
America and which distinguishes between 
barren land, forest areas, woodland or smaller 
forest slips, permanent pastures and meadows, 
cultivated land (dry and wet), areas giving 
indications of containing minerals, town and 
village sites, &c 
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A Patriotic English Professor on 
Bolsheviks. 

Bolshevism has been so persistently painted 
in the blackest colours that it is but fair that 
we should be enabled to see the other side of 
the shield The Manchester Guardian has 
given the public that opportunity It sent 
Prof W T Goode to Moscow to see things 
for himself and write what he sau^ He spent 
the month of August last there and his story 
appeared in the Manchester Guardian in 
successive issues in October last, from which 
we shall make a few extracts Mr Goode is a 
graduate of London University in 1882, an 
accomplished linguist, and a distinguished 
educational authority, to whom it is said 
several generations of teachers have come 
under his influence as director first of the 
University Day Training College in England 
and later of the London City Council Training 
College If there is any such thing as a true 
report of present conditions in Soviet Russia 
the findings of this honest professor, recorded 
with almost painful accuracy, are true He 
was an ardent patriot during the war and has 
no oonnection vnfh Bolshevism, except that 


according to all who know him he is “an 
honest man with an open mind and a warm 
heart ” Here are the extracts 

Moscow, A Peacefdi. City 

“Theatie and concert-halls are fuller than 
ever, the workers now having -the best chance 
in the distribution of tickets Concerts of 
excellent music are maintained, and the cost of 
entrance is small, and theatres for children are 
run gratuitously in seven different parts of the 
city every Sunday afternoon 

“It may be imagined that as I took m all 
this my astonishment grew But one thmg made 
that even greater I mean the order and 
security which reigned in Moscow I have 
crossed the town on foot at midnight without 
fear of molestation, accompanied only by a lady 
with whom I had been to a concert And agam 
and agam I was told by those whose work took 
them out at all hours of day and night that the 
security is also absolute And there is no street 
lighting at night There are police and armed 
military m the streets but they are not greatly 
in evidence, and only twice m a month did I see 
them arresting anyone — once for an infirmgement 
of the laws relating to street sellmg and m the 
other case for creating a disturbance 
The Commissiaries 

“The stones of orgies and of sdf-^loiig are 
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quite false A London clerk lives better than 
they do Then lives are very simple, their habits 
and dress equally so They bear marks of the 
strain under which they live I do not know 
what IS the average number of hours worked 
daily by the Commissaries, but one of them 
works regularly from lunch time to 3 or 4 o’clock 
a m , and has never been known to go out to 
breathe fresh air, another takes only five hours’ 
sleep , still another takes less 

mention this only to show the character of 
the men who are in the forefront of Bolshevism, 
and to put down coldly my own experience of 
them Instead of being raging monsters 

whose only quality is ruthlessness, they are men 
of ability, clear in thought, subtle, direct and 
swift to act Their power of work is immense, 
and they are fanatically devoted to the principles 
they profess 

FamiIvY Lire 

Women are freely employed in the commis- 
sariats and Government departments, and their 
position IS improved, leisure time and pay 
are increased 

^‘The nationalization story, at any rate, can 
be nailed to the counter, and with it goes the 
free-love ^canard’ But the hardest blow is dealt 
against this Tree love’ belief by the following 
fact—there is, to all appearance, no open prosti- 
tution m Moscow 

It may have become secret, that I do not 
know , what I state about the cleanlmess of 
Moscow streets is the experience of myself and 
others In fact the position of woman under 
Bolshevism has not deteriorated, it has im- 
proved 

Chilbren^ 

Nowhere have I seen such families, so many 
very young children, as in Moscow and the 
surrounding country What is more to 

my thinking, there is no country in the world 
where more care, money and thought are 
bestowed on the children by the Government 
than in Russia today To the age of seventeen 
their wants m the way of food are supplied 
gratis on the level of the highest category of 
rations Their schools, theatres, and amuse- 
ments are a special care, and colonies had been 
formed in the country to which great numbers 
were drafted in the summer for reasons at once 
educational and physiological The care begins 
before they are born 


Prof. Goode’s interview with Lenm. 

The Manchester Guardian has also 
published an account of Prof Goodens interview 
with Lenin, the Bolshevist leader Two of 
his answers to questions are quoted below 
Asked what was the attitude of the Soviet 
Republic to the small nations who had split 
off the Russian Empire and had proclaimed 
their independence, 


He replied that Finland’s independence had 
been lecognized in Novembei, 1917, that he 
(Lenin) had personally handed to Swmhufvud, 
then head of the Finish Republic, the paper on 
which this recognition was officially stated that 
the Soviet Republic had announced some time 
previously that no soldieis of the Soviet 
Republic would cross the frontier with arms in 
their hands , that the Soviet Republic had 
decided to create a neutral strip or zone between 
their territory and Esthonia, and would declare 
this publicly , that it was one of their principles 
to recognize the independence of all small 
nations, and that finally they had just recog- 
nized the independence of the Bashkir Republic 
— and, he added, the Bashkirs are a weak and 
backward people 

When the interview was about to close, 

I asked if he had any general statement to 
make, upon which he replied that the most 
important thing for him to say was that the 
Soviet system is the best and that English 
workers and agricultural laborers would accept 
it if they knew it He hoped that after peace 
the British Government would not prohibit the 
publication of the Soviet Constitution That, 
morally, the Soviet system is even now vic- 
torious, and that the proof of the statement is 
seen in the persecution of Soviet literature m 
free, democratic countries 


Women in Politics. 

In an article published m Munsey^s 
Magazine^ Mr William S Bridgman says 
that 

The following States have now granted full 
suffrage to women — Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Kansas, Michigan, Montana, 
Nevada, New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washmgton, and Wyoming, and 
that m the following States women are given 
suffrage with various limitations, they being 
allowed to vote for Presidential elections— Illmois, 
Indiana, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Rhode Island, Tennessee, and 
Wisconsin He predicts that fifteen million 
American women will vote in the Presidential 
contest of 1920, under ^^organiztd politics on a 
really national scale ” 

“What issues will most interest and move 
them This, says the author, is an important 
inquiry, but their activities in the past will 
show that they will be greatly engrossed in 
“those aspects of affairs which concern the 
femmme side of life— the home, its economics, 
its sanitation, its children, its relation to the 
educational system ” The author adds 

“Even without political power, women have 
been leaders in compelling attention to the 
problems of municipal house-keeping and pubhc 
health, slums , they have everywhere pressed 
to the front the issue of Am wcaniz?ation : the 
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child-labor issue would hardly have been a real 
one but for the tremendous campaign carried 
on by the women’s organizations Playgrounds 
and parks in cities, fetter homes and schools 
m the country, better milk for babies, control 
of the factors that make the cost of Imng a 
nightmare to the housewife— -these and others 
of like human sort are the matters in which 
women will be most concerned, and which they 
will press upon municipal, state, and national 
movements ” 

The next question is, what proportion of 
women will vote as husband, father, or brother 
votes ^ This IS answered by Mrs Meredith, 
of Colorado, ‘*a veteran of real politics,” 
newspaper woman, poet, political expert, and 
public speaker She says 

^‘The great majority of young married women 
when they first get the vote, don’t vote as 


their husbands do They tend to follow the 
lead of their fathers, just as sons do Most 
boys borrow their politics at first from their 
fathers, and a considerable proportion tend to 
continue m that faith The same is true of 
women Hubby doesn’t count much in a young 
wife’s political arrangements, as against father 
“Later, husband and wife tend to develop 
political individuality independent of each other 
The young woman may break away from 
loyalty to her father’s politics, but that doesn’t 
imply that she will take up her husband’s 
affiliations Women are more particular about 
the candidates they support A man who is 
bad, but a good fellow, may get the men’s 
votes , he doesn’t get the women’s I should 
say that in seventy-five per cent of cases the 
votes of husband and wife will not be identical ” 
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Reform of Secondary Education 

T he principal changes which the Com- 
mission recommended for a radical reform 
of secondary education are as follows — 

(i) The stage of admission to the University 
should be (approximately) that of the present 
intermediate instead of that of the present matri- 
culation 

(ii) The duty of providing framing at the 
intermediate stage should be transferred from 
the Universities to new Institutions to be known 
as ‘Intermediate Colleges’, some of which should 
be attached to selected high schools, while others 
should be organised as distinct institutions 
There should be at least one Intermediate College 
in each District of the Presidency besides a certain 
number m Calcutta and Dacca , and the courses 
of the Intermediate College should be so framed 
as to afford preparation not only for the ordi- 
nary degreelcourses of the University in arts and 
science, but also for the medical, engineering and 
teachmg professions and for careers in agricul- 
ture, commerce and industry 

(ill) The Intermediate Colleges for men should 
in all cases be separate from degree colleges, and 
even where they are provided or managed 
by closely-linked authorities, should be organised 
under a distinct educational and financial 
control 

(iv) There should be two secondary school 
exammations, the first, approximately corres- 
ponding to the present matriculation, to be 

27-12 


taken at the end of the high school stage, at 
the normal age of 16, or in special cases, at the 
age of 15, and to be known as the high school 
examination , the second, approximately corres- 
ponding to the present intermediate, but much 
more varied in its range, to be taken at the end 
of the intei mediate college course, at the 
normal age of 18, and to be known as the 
intermediate college examination Success m 
this examination should constitute the normal 
test of admission to University courses The 
range and standards of both of these examina- 
tions should be carefully reconsidered Detailed 
recommendations on these heads will be found 
in Chapter XXXI, paragraphs 31-70 and in 

Chaptei XXXII r -r* 1 1 t 

(v) The existing Department of Public In- 
struction is not so organised as to be able to 
regulate and supervise the new system, more 
than half of the high English schools are at 
present entirely outside its jurisdiction And 
though the University is entitled to a large voice 
in their affairs, its governing bodies cannot be 
so organised as to be able to deal effectively 
with them, especially as they lack the necessary 
funds We therefore recommend that there 
should he estabhshed a Board of Secondary and 
Intermediate Education, to consist of from fifteen 
to eighteen members, with power to appoint 
advisory and other committees mcludmg outside 
members Among the statutory committees of 
the Board should be included a committee on 
the education of girls and a committee on 
madrassahs, the latter to conduct theexamma- 
fion of "the reformed tiiu.dr£iss3ih course The 
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Board slotild also have the power to constitute 
provincial and divisional advisory councils 

(vi) It should be provided that a majority 
of the Board should consist of non-official mem- 
bers, and that the Board should always mclude 
at least three representatives of Hindu and at 
least three of Muslim interests Subject to these 
provisos, the Board should mclude (a) a 
salaried President, appomted by Government , 

(b) the Director of Public Instruction, ex-officio , 

(c) a member elected by the non-official mem- 
bers of the Bengal Legislative Council , (d) five 
representatives appomted by the University of 
Calcutta and two by the University of Dacca , 
(e) from five to eight members appomted by 
Government among whom should be included 
(if not otherwise provided for) representatives 
of the needs of industry, commerce, agriculture, 
medicme and pubhc health, secondary and mter- 
mediate education, the educational needs of 
girls and those of the domiciled community 

(vii) The powers of the Board should be (a) 
to define the various curricula to be followed in 
high schools and intermediate colleges , (b) to 
conduct the two secoridary school exammations 
described above, subject to the proviso that the 
Universities should in each case have the power 
to determme what forms of the mtermediate 
college exammation they would accept, and 
tmder what conditions, as qualifying for admis- 
sion to their courses in various faculties , (c) to 
grant, after mspection, foimal recognition to 
high schools and intermediate colleges as quali- 
fied to present candidates for high school or 
mtermediate college exammations, and as 
adequately orgamsed and equipped places of 
instruction , (d) to advise Government as to 
the needs of these grades of education, and 
as the best modes of expendmg the available 
fonds for these purposes In the opinion of 
the majority of the Commisson it is essential 
for the adequate performance of the ftmctions 
of the Board that it should have an inspec- 
torial staff of its own and that it should exercise 
substantial executive powers, especiaUy in 
regard to the distribution of grants to schools 
and mtermediate colleges (withm the lim its 
of the allotment made for these purposes by 
Government in its annual budget), and m 
regard to the exercise of control over such high 
schools and intermediate colleges as may be 
mamtained out of pubhe funds 

(vm) The Board thus organised with its 
President, should not be wholly separated 
from the department of Pubhc Instruction, but 
should be regarded as an important branch and 
aspect of the whole system of educational orga- 
nisation, closely Imked with the other branc&s 
especially through the Director of Public In- 
struction The character of the Director’s Office 
would thus be materially changed He would 
be reheved of much detailed work, but he would 
become the chief of the staff and expert adviser 
to the Member or Mmister in charge of education 


and would himself be m touch with all the aspects 
of educational work To express this important 
change in the functions of the Director we 
recommend that he should^be given the position 
of a secretary to Government 

(ix) In order to give unity to the educational 
system by reducing the existmg cleavage between 
government schools and colleges and privately 
managed schools, and by facilitating an 
interchange of teachers among these institu- 
tions, the mam body of the teaching staff of the 
Government schools and intermediate colleges 
should be gradually recognised upon a 
professional rather than a service basis, the 
mllest safeguards being taken to protect the 
actual and prospective rights of members of 
existing services and to ensure an adequate 
salary scale and reasonable security of tenure 
under the new system At the same time a 
superannuation fund for teachers should be 
organised to replace the existing pension system 
for future recruits to the profession To this 
superannuation fund all aided schools should 
be required, and all organised but unaided 
schools should be encouraged, to contribute 

(x) In view of the need of enlistmg the 
services of a number of western-trained teachers 
in the reorganisation of secondary and 
inteimediate work in Bengal, a special corps of 
western-trained teachers should be organised, the 
members of which should be enlisted not on 
umform graded rates of pay, but on such terms 
and conditions as might be necessary to secure 
the right type of men and women in each case 
Their services should be available, under the 
direction of the Board, either m Government 
institutions, or m private mstitutions which 
expressed a^desire for their services 

The changes recommended are of such a 
far-reaching character, that each section of 
the summary given above deserves careful 
and detailed examination Our space being 
limited, we shall confine ourselves on the 
present occasion to the consideration only of 
some of the recommendations relating to 
secondary education 

(i) Board of Secondary and Inter- 
mediate Education 

The grounds on which the Commissioners 
recommend the creation of a Board of Second- 
ary and Intermediate Education are that “the 
whole system” of secondary education “are 
suffering from anaemia” , that “satisfactory 
progress is impossible without a complete 
reorganisation of the existing administrative 
conditions” , that this reorganisation which 
should be far-reaching “must have behind it a 
strong movement of public opinion, and be 
accompanied by greatly increased expenditure 
from public funds ” 
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We are m complete accord with these 
views of the Commission, but fail to under- 
stand how they justify the setting up of a 
new machinery separate from the University 
If “there is a funda^nental unity in national 
education which should be recognised and 
strengthened,” it is the University alone 
which can best conserve that unity Its past 
history has proved that it is the only educa- 
tional organisation in the country, which, 
though largely officialised by the Universities 
Act of 1904, has “a movement of public 
opinion behind it ” It will not, therefore, 
be unreasonable to expect, that under the 
new conditions which will be inaugurated by 
the Reform Act, the Calcutta University will 
be backed by an ever-widening volume of 
public opinion, provided that m the contem- 
plated reconstruction of it, the different 
interests of the community find adequate 
representation, and the policy underlying it 
be more liberal and comprehensive than that 
of the Act of 1904 Nobody will feel disposed 
to contend that secondary education should be 
in the sole charge of the Syndicate The 
burden of work imposed upon it is so heavy 
and engrossing — not unoften as many as one 
hundred items of business coming up for dis- 
posal at a single meeting — that the proposal 
to relieve it of the administration of secondary 
education is perfectly sound But it cannot 
be said that the Senate is an over-worked 
body The agenda of business at any of its 
meetings seldom contains more than ten 
items Why cannot “the duty of remodelling 
this grade of education and of raising it 
to a state of efficiency be entrusted” to a 
committee of the Senate on the same terms as 
are recommended for the Board ? One grave 
objection to the contemplated reorganisation 
IS that there will be no appeal against the 
decree of the new authority, whereas the 
decisions of the Syndicate are liable to revision 
and modification by the Senate It is not 
desirable that secondary and intermediate 
education should be made over to a composite 
body whose verdict must in all cases be accept- 
ed as final 

Drs Zia-ud-din Ahmad and J W Gregory, 
in their note of dissent, while agreeing with 
their colleagues as to the need for a Board of 
Secondary and Intermediate Education, “doubt 
the advisability of conferring on this Board 
such extensive additional executive and 
administrative poweis as are proposed foi it,” 
and observe in paragraph 19 


“There seems to be no precedent for the admmis* 
trative adventure of delegating the conduct of 
secondary education m a great country to a 
small board of the kind proposed ” 

There is much force in their objections) 
but we are not prepared to accept their con- 
clusion that the Director of Public Instruction 
should be made Chairman of the Board 

We reserve our remarks on the proposed 
composition of the new authority for the next 
issue 

(n) The Conduct op the High 
School Examination 

The Commission recommend that a 
limited number of schools in recognition of 
their special excellence as places of education 
should be granted the privilege of having the 
high school examination (the name to be 
given to the present Matriculation examination 
under the new scheme) partly oral, partly 
written 

“The school would be visited, at some time 
during the three months preceding the examma- 
tion by a group of visiting examiners, sufficiently 
large to conduct with expert knowledge an oral 
examination of the candidates m each group of 
studies— languages, Mathematics, History, 
Geography and Science ” 

The Commission observe that “the bestowal 
of the privilege of this distinctive form of 
examination would be a suitable acknowledg- 
ment of the special excellence of the schools,” 
but they admit that as there are more than 
seven hundred high schools now recognised m 
Bengal, for the vast majority of them “the plati 
of holding a general written examination as 
the sole test should be continued ” This 
recommendation is open to serious objection 
on various grounds We state some or them 
below 

(1) The plan will introduce a system of 
preferential treatment for a small number of 
favoured schools This is most undesirable m 
the sphere of education 

(2) An oral examination, where desirable 
and practicable, should not come alongside of 
the written examination It should be held on 
the basis of the candidates’ written answers 

(3) If the recommendation of the Com- 
mission were adopted the oral exai»mation of 
a high school even in non-linguistic subjects 
would be converted into an examination in 
spoken English It would be extremely detri* 
mental to candidates at the stage of adoles- 
cence, most of whom are boys of fifteen 
or sixteen, and for whom the language of the 
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oral examination ought to be their own 
vernacular 

(4) The time that is pioposed to be 
allotted to the oral examination in addition to 
inspection and practical examination will make 
it impossible for the examiners to do the work 
thoroughly and satisfactorily The results 
obtained would not therefore command public 
confidence 

(5) As different groups of examiners will 
necessarily have to be sent to different centres, 
the oral examination will be reduced to a game 
of chance, for, the Commissioners do not 
suggest how the personal idiosyncrasies of the 
examiners will be equated Besides, as they 
are of opinion that ‘ffhe work must be done by 
persons holding an independent position,^' it 
will be difficult to secure the services of a 
sufficient number of examiners of the requisite 
type 

(6) A written examination, with all its 
drawbacks, assures to some extent standard- 
isation of the medium of value, which an oral 
examination can hardly do The system is, 
therefore, likely to produce a deleterious effect 
on the work of a school by introducing into the 
oral examination a personal factor not always 
of a desirable kind 

(ill) The Requirements of the High 
School Examination 

The Commission recommend that the plan 
of the examination should be as follows — 

(1) The head master should be required to 
certify that each candidate whom he presents 
for the examination has received durmg his 
training at school a course of instruction of a 
kind and at a stage approved by the Board, in 
each of the following subjects and m any subject 
not mentioned in this list m which the candidate 
submits himself for examination — 

(a) Introduction to natural science, inclu- 
dmg the teachmg of elementary hygiene 

(b) History of India, History of the British 

Empire 

(c) Di awing and manual framing 

(2) Every oandidate should be required to 
present himself for examination in at least five 
subjects 

(3) The following four subjects should be 
compulsory for all candidates — 

(a) Vernacular 

(b) English 

(c) Elementary mathematics 

(d) Geography, including physical geo- 
graphy 

(4) The candidate should also be required to 
offer himself for examination m one of the 
following subiects, and should be allowed m 


addition to this to offer a sixth subject also 
drawn from the following list — 

(e) A clasical language (Bengali-speaking 
Musalmans being allowed to offer Urdu m lieu 
of one of the languages ordinanly enumerated as 
classical) 

(f) An approved scientific subject (a number 
of alternative courses being allowed for his 
choice, one of these being of the nature of )a 
general introduction to science) 

(g) Additional mathematics 

(h) History of India , History of the British 
Empire 

The above plan is no doubt an improvement 
upon the present curriculum of the Matricula- 
tion Examination, but one of its defects is 
that it makes history and classical languages 
optional subjects The reason assigned by 
the Commissioners for leaving history where 
it was IS that “this subject is in a great number 
of cases ill-taught, and the result of this 
inferior teachmg is to deaden interest in history 
instead of quickening it ” The reason does 
not seem to be convincing If the recommend- 
ation of the Commission about the training 
of teachers be carried out in full, “the 
mechanical and uninspiring methods of 
teaching the subject” will slowly but steadily 
be replaced by real improvement And we 
do not find in the pages of the Report any 
valid grounds on which the languages of the 
sacred books of the land should be relegated 
to a subordinate position In our humble 
opinion the following subjects should be 
compulsory for all candidates (i) Vernacular, 
(2) English, (3) Elementary Mathematics, (4) 
A classical language, (5) History of India and 
of England, (6) Geography, General and 
Physical 

(iv) The Recruitment and Position 
OF Teachers 

We cordially support the recommendations 
of the Commission about raising the status of 
the teacher Their idea that the teachers in 
the seven hundred or more high schools of 
Bengal should be interchangeable among 
them, though novel, has much to commend it to 
all thoughtful men, but we have doubts about 
its feasibility Besides, bringing all the 
secondary schools in the province under one 
central authority may help to standardise 
them, but the experiment is fraught with 
grave risks The following alluring picture, 
depicted by the Commissioners of the future 
career of a Bengalee graduate, will raise a 
smile by its lack of humour in those w^ho 
are acquainted with the story of the Bengalee 
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gentleman who was bracketed first with Lord 
Haldane m the highest examination in 
Philosophy of the Edinburgh University, 
and who was not confiimed as Principal of the 
Presidency Collegfj, and could never rise to 
the position of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, and also with the story of how Sir P C. 
Ray was promoted to the Indian Educational 
Service a few hours before his retirement 
from Government service 

*‘Thus, a young graduate might begin his 
work in a privately managed school, encouraged 
to accept a low salary and a small contribution 
to his superannuation fund by the knowledge 
that various opening would offer later He does 
good work , on the strength of which he is 
appointed to a post in one of the Board’s schools 
with a better salary and a consequent increase 
in the rate at which his superannuation fund 
grows If he feels tempted to leave scholastic 
work, he can take with him a paid-up policy 
which will mature at a future date or he can 
withdraw his own superannuation contribution 
with compound interest — a useful nest egg 
But if he goes on with educational work, he 
may possibly be invited to accept the head 
mastership of a private school which needs 
reorganisation, at a higher salary His super- 
annuation fund therefore grows more rapidly 
With his varied experience he may be able to 
bring about a great improvement of his school , 
an improvement so marked that he may be 
asked (for example) to take charge of the train- 
ing of teachers in a state mtermediate college 
From that he may pass to be an inspector or 
examiner of schools , if he has done scholarly 
work, he may be elected to a chair in one of the 
universities , if his strength is on the adminis- 
trative side, he may rise to be Director of Public 
Instruction A career is open to him , a career 
such as IS now quite impossible for a Bengali 
youth of ambition and ability who undertakes 
educational work The lack of the stimulus 
afforded by the prospect of such a career reacts 
unhappily on all his work, and is one of the mam 
reasons why men of ability and ambition avoid 
school work ’’ 

Educated public opinion m Bengal will 
take the strongest exception to the last recom- 
mendation of the Commission, viz , that for the 
reorganisation of secondary and intermediate 
work a special corps of western-trained 
teachers should be organised 

‘^They must be paid more than it would 
be necessary to offer to qualified residents, if 
such were available, for the same kind of 
work ” Many of them would be employed m 
teaching English They might, in special cases, 
be called upon to act as head masters or 
principals, though this would *not be a matter 
of right ” 


And they must not “be encouraged to 
regard themselves as in any way the 
superiors of their colleagues m the ordinary 
teaching service whom they are brought out to 
supplement and assist It is a problem m 
psychology how a man belonging to the 
ruling caste and drawing a higher grade 
salary can be prevented from regard- 
ing himself as superior to his less fortunate 
colleagues The Report furnishes us with no 
clue to its solution But the objection to the 
proposal goes deeper The Commissioners 
observe that 

“Beneal needs better teaching of English, 
and for that purpose English-speaking men and 
women who are trained teachers are required 
in larger numbers, especially for work at the 
mtei mediate stage 

This statement calls for scrutiny Are 
English-speaking men and women necessarily 
good teachers of English ? Is no discount to 
be made on the score of dialectical, provin- 
cial or racial diversities ? European teachers 
may prove of invaluable assistance m a 
training college to give to its students 
practical training in spoken English, elocution, 
and m educational Methodology, but even 
here the utmost care will have to be taken to 
secure the right type of men and women 
The employment of Western-trained teachers 
in secondary schools should be discountenan- 
ced by all who have the real well-being of the 
country at heart It is well to point out some 
of its disadvantages If the object of the scheme 
be the teaching of English pronunciation, 
reading and speaking, the work must begin m 
the lowest classes, and be continued to the high- 
est, but if the western-trained teachers be Euro- 
peans or Indians other than Bengalees, their 
Ignorance of the Bengalee children’s ways, 
accent-system and idiom will render them 
unfit for the work undertaken by them Then 
again, it is a sine qua non of successful 
teaching in a school where the majority of the 
pupils are children of immature minds, that the 
teacher should have an intimate understanding 
of their social traditions, manners and customs 
be able to enter into their sentiments, anc 
sympathise with them in their joys anc 
sorrows Few European teachers can b^ 
expected to have the requisite measure o 
these indispensable qualifications If a defect 
ive imagination, which is said to be th( 
predominant note of the English character 
has occasionally created an embarrassing 
situation even m the colleges, it will prov< 
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simply disastrous in our high schools Lastly, 
the organisation of a special corps in 
secondary schools will be a bad reproduc- 
tion of the colour-bar in the educational 
service, which is responsible for the distinction 
m status and pay between the I E S and the 
P E S , giving rise to endless tioubles and 
incurable sores of which we have not heard 
the last yet 

One word more, and we have done One 
may easily make a fetish of the command of 
spoken English We wish to emphasise 
the view that the mastery of the English 
language is not the be-all and the end-all of 
existence, for India needs something else than 
linguistic purism Most Indians learn English 
more for the purpose of being able to utilise 
the contents of the books written in that 
language than for accurate scholarship Law- 
yers, physicians, engineers — ^to name only 
a few of the professions' — do not care so much 
for proper accents or delicious elocution, as 
for the truths that they can garner only from 
the science and literature of the West 
There are Indians who have attained to 
pre-eminent success in law, medicine, 
business, and the public service, without being 
able to speak English like an Englishman 
No sensible man will maintain that bad 
pronunciation and conspicuous ability in 
the practical affairs of life go ill together 
Even for literary men faultlessness of accent 
and intonation is not of as much importance 
as facility of correct expression The latter 
is a difficult quality to acquire, and it is not 
common even among Europeans, and in the 
use of their own vernacular Distinguished 
British authors of Scotch and Irish descent 
were known not to possess correct English 
accent and the correct pronunciation of many 
English words We have known District 
Officers, Commissioners of Divisions, nay. 
Rulers of Provinces, who could not address a 


public meeting with ease and fluency for ten 
minutes together Every impartial observer 
will admit that in the matter of wielding 
English prose, educated Bengalees do not 
suffer in comparison with French or German 
scholars , in fact, they speak and write it 
much better than most Englishmen do 
Bangalee or any other foreign tongue French 
and German are now systematically taught in 
English Public Schools, and it is a notorious 
fact that few educated Englishmen can talk 
French like a Frenchman , but this is not 
considered by the educational authorties of 
England as a sufficient reason for the 
importation into that country of a battalion 
of French teachers Do improve the teaching 
of English in the high schools of Bengal by 
all means, but do not sacrifice larger and 
more enduring interests to a mere shibboleth 
We have had enough of cant in the sphere of 
politics , let us take care that it may not 
invade the vital concern of national education 
After all is said and done, a people must 
tackle its difficulties in its own way, and 
seek for their solution in the last resort in 
their own resources English education is 
still an exotic in India, and one of its most 
deep-rooted defects is its foreignness and 
unreality The infusion of a large doze of 
foreign element into the personnel of the 
profession of teaching will, instead of curing, 
only accentuate that defect The educational 
salvation of Bengal does not depend on the 
perfection of the machinery for the teaching 
of English, particularly of spoken English , if 
it ever comes, it must be looked forward to 
in the nationalisation of the system of 
education in fact and spirit by the gradual 
adoption of the vernacular of the province 
as the medium of instruction from the lowest 
to the topmost grade 

Rajanikanta Guha 


MIRACULA 


So far away the secrets he 
Within ourselves, so deep they go 
In catacombs of memory. 

Ten thousand years below 


And life is as an hour’s Sun 
Upon a lonely island peak 
Whose mighty base leviathan 
Scarce roundeth in a week 


Yet every tiny flower and shell. 

And every flash of human thought. 

Are worlds as wide as heaven and hell. 
As wonderfully wrought 

E E Speight 
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The Year-end Gatherings. 

The Gujarah of Bombay has compiled the 
following list of the various gatherings which 
were held in different parts of the country 
between 19th and 31st December, 1919 — 

1 The All-India Music Conference at Bena- 
res — 19th Dec 

2 The First District Co-operative Conference 
of South Canara at Mangalore — 20th Dec 

3 The Third Andhra Ayurvedic Conference 
at ’Vizianagram — 20th Dec 

4 The Rajput Mahasabha, Aligarh— 23rd 
Dec 

5 The 36th session of the Theosophical 
Conference 

6 The anniversary of Gurukul, Brmdaban, at 
Brindaban— 24th Dec 

7 The Anti-Caste Conference at Brmdaban 

8. ThelMahila Parishad at Brindaban 

9 The second session of the Saryuparm 
Brahman Mahasabha at Benares — 24th Dec 

10 The third session of the 'Vishanagar 
Bania Caste, Ahmedabad — 26th Dec 

11. The seventh Bhandan Educational Con- 
ference at Tarapur, District Thana— 25th Dec 

12 The Maratha Conference at Karad, Dis- 
tnct Satara 

13# The Arya Conference at Brindaban Gu- 
rukul— 26th Dec 

14 The ninth session of the All-India Kad- 
wa Patidar Parishad at Mokhasan— 27th Dec 

15 The fifth Lohana Conference, Cutch, 
Mandvi— 27th Dec 

16 The first session of the Sikh League, 
Amritsar— 17th Dec 

17 The 34th Indian National Congress at 
Amritsar— 27th Dec 

18 The second Conference of the Backward 
Classes in the Bombay Presidency at Shola- 
pur — 29th Dec 

19 The 33rd AU-India Mahomedan Educa- 
tional Conference at Khairpur, Sindh— 27th Dec 

20 The Burma Moslem Educational Con- 
ference, Rangoon— 27 Dec 

21 The Indian National Social Conference 
at Amritsar — 28th Dec 

22 The sixteenth All-India Temperance 
Conference — 28th Dec 

23 The All-India Audich Brahmm Con- 
ference, Bombay— 28th Dec 

24 The All-India Theistic Conference, Am- 
ritsar— 28th Dec 

25 The fourth AH-India Humanitaiian Con- 
ference, Amntsar— 28th Dec 

26 The Provincial Urdu Conference, Khair- 
pur, Sind— 28th Dec 


27 The sixth All-India Conference of Indian 
Christians at Cuttack — 29th Dec 

28 The third South Indian Non-Brahmm 
Confederation, Madras— 29th Dec 

29 The eighth session of the Madras Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Conference, Madras — 29th 
Dec 

30 The ninth All-India Yeershiva Maha- 
sabha at Birar — 29th Dec 

31 The 12th All-India Moslem League, 

Amntsar— 20th Dec " 

32 The third session of the Beni-Israel 
Conference, Bombay — 30th Dec 

33 The annual Conference of the Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European Association, 
Allahabad — 30th Dec 

34 The Moderates’ Conference at Calcutta— 
30th Dec 

35 The first Village Officers’ Provincial 
Conference, Madras— 31st Dec 

86 The third annual Conference organuted 
by the Indian Economic Association, Madras— 
31st Dec 

37 The All-India Lohana Panshad, Cutch, 
Mandvi— 31st Dec 

And even this long list is not exhaustive 
We do not find the All-India Ladies’ 
Conference and the All-India Medical 
Conference held at Amritsar mentioned in it 
and there may be other omissions As 
there were so many gatherings, naturally even 
the daily papers have been able to report the 
proceedings of only a few of them , and it is 
out of the question for any monthly publication 
even to think of doing the barest justice to 
them An annual volume giving at least the 
presidential addresses delivered and the 
resolutions passed in these gatherings may 
give an idea of what the different classes and 
sections of the people of India were 
thinking of as their goal in matters religious, 
social, political, educational, economic, medical, 
etc Though the awakening of the Indian 
people is, one is glad to note, not confined 
to politics — ^yet politics being the greatest 
common factor in the forces stirring the In dia n 
mind, the political gatherings were the 
biggest and absorbed the greatest share of the 
public attention Therefore, the other 
gatherings held at Amntsar could not do 
their work properly The Industrial Conference 
and Commercial Congress were therefore well 
advised when they decided to hold a joint 
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session m Bombay in the latter part of 
January last There is also a proposal under 
consideration to hold the annual session of the 
Indian National Social Conference at a time 
and place different from those of the Congress 

Most gatherings show that there are 
sections and units of the people who have not 
yet begun to think and aspire nationally 
With the gradual unification and nationali- 
sation of the people many sectional gather- 
ings will cease to be held and others will be 
held at such times and places as not 
to clash with the national gatherings The 
Hmdu-Moslem rapprochement and unity 
have been the most gladdening and encourag- 
ing signs of the times in the year that is past 
Tbs unity would be understood to be complete 
in the field of politics when the Musalmans 
voluntarily gave up the separate communal 
representation given to them in the legisla- 
tive bodies by the new Government of India 
Act 

Cow-killing and Hmdu-Moslem 
Unity 

No more important observation was made 
by Haziq-ul-Mulk Hakim Ajmal Khan as 
President of the Amritsar session of the 
Muslim League than when he said — ' 

“The secret of the success, not merely of the 
Reform scheme, but of all work which is bemg 
done by Indians m India and abroad, lies in 
Hmdu-Moslem unity There is no need to look 
back, as both these communities have fully real- 
ised it now that unity alone can be the firm 
foundation of India’s real improvement and 
future progress/’ 

Naturally, the consideration of how this 
unity can be strengthened and made lasting 
occupied a considerable portion of his address 
He observed — 

“Those who are inspired by a genuine desire 
to $erve their country cannot be affected by 
any differences of race or creed, which are the 
same to-day as they were before The question 
of Government appointments is no longer 
capable of engaging our attention to any 
appreciable degree, and although political 
rights were the subject of much controversy 
between them before, the Congress-League 
compact of 1916 went a very long way to 
settle that matter Such other matters as the 
League and the Congress may still require to 
have an understanding about, will, I am sure, 
be easily settled between them, on some appro- 
priate occasion I shall, therefore, address 
myself to the one question which has an import- 
ance quite its own, and which is none other 
than the problem of the preservation of cows ’’ 


The following passage from Hakim Ajmal 
Khan’s speech shows that he, the chosen 
spokesman of Ins community, fully appreciates 
the Hindu attitude r 

“Our Hindu compatriots have, for some time 
past, been making genuine efforts to meet us 
more than half way, and deserve our smcerest 
gratitude for their good -will It is indeed a 
testimony to their keen realisation of the needs 
of nation-buildmg It, therefore, behoves us, as 
inheritors of a noble creed, to reciprocate their 
amicable regard with greater warmth and good- 
will, to demonstrate that our faith teaches us 
that every good act deserves a better return 
Our Hindu brethren enthusiastically and 
spontaneously observed the Khilafat day with 
us, and in closing their business to share our 
sorrow they evinced remarkably large sympa- 
thies They cheerfully bore great commercial 
loss, only to prove their sincere regard for our 
sentiments m regard to a matter which was 
exclusively religious, and could claim their 
mterest in no other way Can those smcere 
demonstrations of jftriendly regard and good-will 
go for nothing Most certamly not, nor can 
they possibly fail to evoke the deserving respon- 
ses from a people not dead to all noble feelings 
Again, what but the promotion of a com- 
mendable reciprocity and co-operation in 
exclusively religious matters can be a surer 
guarantee of India’s future welfare and 
progress ^ The matter which is entirely for 
Muslims to decide, is what practical step they 
are going to take to demonstrate their appreci- 
ation of this principle, to reassure Hindu 
brethren They [Musalmans] should m so 
far as it lies m their power refrain from acts 
calculated to wound the susceptibilities of their 
compatriots We are and should be frilly 
cognisant of the fact that cow-killmg seriously 
annoys our fellow-countrymen ” 

Then the speaker proceeded to show that 
Islam does not make it obligatory to sacrifice 
cows, other animals, as sheep, goats and 
camels, may be substituted So he suggested 
that sheep and goats may be sacrificed 

“If I am asked to specify the practical step to 
be taken in this direction, I would recommend 
that the residents of Kashi, Ajudhia, Muthra 
and Brmdaban (the sacred places of the Hindus) 
should begin the operation of the principle 
enunciated above, and efforts should be simul- 
taneously directed to the propagation of the 
same idea m other places ” 

The Moslem League passed a resolution 
embodying the views and suggestion of its 
President 

The Social Conference* 

At the Amritsar session of the Indian 
National Social Conference, the President, 
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- Sir Sivaswami^Iyer I ^ ^ 

addr'€ss m urdu dealing with several aspects 
of the social reform movement The chief 
feature of the conference proceeding's was the 
wijdening of the scope of the conference on 
the Inies suggested by Sir Narayan Chandavar- 
kar in a message which was read at the 
conference and in which he said m part — 

There is an awakened conscience and awa- 
kened consciousness of higher life in the country 
The fact IS, after nearly a century of political 
aud^ social work, we have arrived at that stage 
m the line of our progress when we are able to 
perceive most clearly that our social reform is 
the whole of which political, educational, indus- 
trial and other reforms are hut parts and that 
these parts are interactive and interdependent 
The time has come for us, social reformers 
and workers, to enlarge the meaning and scope 
of social reform and extend our activity and the 
outlook to the questions of the education of the 
masses, sanitation of the country, housing of 
the poor, care of the sick and feeble, employment 
of labour on rational lines, provision of healthy 
recreation and amusement for the masses, village 
sanitation and rural education, instead of 
confining social reform as hitherto to female 
education, widow-remarnage, removal of caste 
restrictions, and such other items By so enlar^ 


ging the scope of social reform, we shall not be 
trenching upon the sphere of political bodies oi 
purely industrial and economic organisations 
or sanitaiy institutions, provided we adhere 
faithfully to and keep promiTiently before us the 
distinguishing aim of the Conference, which is to 
touch, purify, elevate and invigorate the political, 
industrial and municipal life of the country by 
developing its domestic and social forces, which 
are feeders and makers of that Iifet 
live in times of demociacy when the age 
calls for equality of opportunity for all, high, 
low, rich and poor Democracy is more a sqeial 
than a political force and must find, to be health}^ 
its life first in our home life and social life to 
make our political and industrial life wholesome 

A resolution based on Sir Narayan’s 
message was adopted at the ConferencCj of 
which the full text is quoted below ^ 

‘^That this Social Conference, recognizing the 
fresh life opened out to the country by the 
new era upon which it is entering and the 
urgent call that fresh life makes for the social 
reconstruction of India’s national life, is of 
opinion that the term social reform should be 
widened so as to comprehend, besides the items 
of reform hitherto advocated by the conference, 
those additional measures which are necessary 
for the development of the industrial, economic, 
sanitary and educational interests of the Indian 
people in rural and urban areas and towards 
that the Conference resolves that an All-Ifidia 
Council of the Social Conference, consisting of 
about 100 willing workers all over the country, 
be formed and the General Secretary in Bombay 
and other secretaries of the National Social 
Conference with the help of the Provincial 
Secretaries newly appointed be empowered to 
move an that matter to concert measures for 
propagandist and practical work all over the 
country in that behalf, collect the necessary 
funds and take such steps as may be deemed 
useful in furtherance of the specific object ” 

The Temperance Conference 

At the sixteenth session of the All-India 
Temperance Conference held at Amritsar 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya delivered his 
presidential speech in Hindi He said in 
part 

‘‘Practically most of the victims of drink 
were poor people Compassion for the poor 
people themselves whose families were left m 
perpetual poverty and starvation was a 
stimulus sufficient to awaken them to take 
bold steps to eradicate the drink evil from the 
country People in Europe and America had been 
considered to be lovers of drinking, but the war 
had taught a lesson even to them, so much so 
that they now called the drink evil an enemy 
worse than even Germany The United States had 
recently decreed total prohibition, In view of 
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all these, Indians, whose 
rtry religions denounced 
and forbade drinking, 
ought to give it up It 
was a difficult task, but 
he believed an earnest 
endeavour would certain- 
ly succeed I am sorry to 
hear there is enormous 
consumption of liquor at 
Amritsar India ought to 
follow the example of 
America and enforce pro- 
hibition 

As Pandit Malaviya 
had urgent work at the 
Congress Subjects Com- 
mittee he had to leave 
the meeting after deli- 
vering his brief presi- 
dential address The 
gentleman who took the 
chair after him said in 
the course of his address 
that the Government 
contention that taxation 
amounted to prohibition 
was not correct , taxa- 
tion was not prohibition 
but permission Now 
that excise was becom- 
ing a transferred subject, 
he had every hope that 
if Indians would unani- 
mously ask for total pro- 
hibition, Ministers in 
charge would listen to 
their demands and put 
an end to the worst ene- 
my of society Miss 
Price, President, Wo- 
men’s Temperance Uni- 
on, India, said, she fully 
agreed that taxation was 
not prohibition but per- 
mission In her own country after sixty years’ 
taxation consumption had increased five times 
The only remedy for the evil was total prohi- 
bition 

We must undoubtedly press for total pro- 
hibition and at the same time devise means 
for meeting the deficit which may result from 
the disappearance of the excise revenue 
There are only two means, retrenchment of 
expenditure or increased taxation In view 
of the scandalous haste and disregard of the 
present economic condition of the people of 


India with which the salaries and other emo-^ 
laments of the imperial services have been 
enormously increased, considering the swell- ^ 
mg of the police budget, and, finally, in view 
of the military expenditure (which nobody can 
forecast) which the cry of Bolshevist peril m 
the East is sure to entail, there is little hope 
of retrenchment, though we must press for it 
The only means left is to increase the tax-bear- 
ing capacity of the country, and that can be 
done by mdustiial development This would 
mean a large addition to our factories, which 
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would employ thousands of laboureis Unless 
there be total prohibition a large increase of 
population in the labour centres would mean 
increased drunkenness, which would impair 
not only the moials but the productive capa- 
city also of the labourers This is only one 
example to show how all methods and means 
of improvement are interdependent 

Sir Santaran Nair’s New 
Appointment 

Indians have little reason to favour the 
continuance of the Secretary of Statens Council 
m London But as it has been given a new 
lease of life, it is essentially necessary that its 
Indian members should be of the best stamp 
which India can fuinish Sir Sankaran Nair, 


who has ibeen recently 
appointed a member, is 
such a m a n, — well- 

informed, fearless, states- 
manlike, patiiotic and 
able to hold his own 
against a whole host of 
ad\ersaiies That he has 
been appointed in spite 
of his lesignation of mem- 
bership of the Viceroy’s 
e\ecuti\e council ownng 
to his disagreement with 
his colleagues on their 
Panjab policy, and in 
spite ol his publicly 
chaiactensing Sii Michael 
O’D w y e r’s departure 
from the Panjab as like 
that ot a thief in the 
night, does not discour- 
age the hope that Mr 
Montagu may be dis- 
posed to deal out justice 
to w rong-doers m the 
Panjab But as in w^hat 
IS called practical politics 
many tactors other than 
considerations of justice, 
humanity and righteous- 
ness aie unfortunately 
allow^ed to influence the 
conduct of statesmen, one 
must not be sanguine We 
feel that aftei the expia- 
tory resolution, condemn- 
ing mob excesses, passed 
unanimously at the Con- 
gress, our moral position 
is sound and strong That ought to satisfy 
us, even if guilty officials be not punished 

The appointment of an eminent Indian 
who has only recently written such strong, 
outspoken and uncompromising minutes of 
dissent and who has still more recently publish- 
ed a convincing article on the increasing 
poverty of the people under British rule, may 
be an indication of Mr Montagu’s attitude 
in relation to Indian economics and politics 
But, again, one must not build any hopes on 
such conjectures 

Social Reform and ^^Moderates^^ 
and ‘^Extremists” 

It IS some times asserted that ‘^Extremists” 
hold radical views only in politics, but that 
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they are reactionary 
stand-patters m so- 
cial matters and play 
to the gallery , and 
it IS also saidj and 
suggested by impli- 
cation, that the 
“Moderates’’ are so- 
cial reformers With- 
out considering the 
case of those who 
never in the past 
took any interest in 
any public aflFairbut 
spent their time in 
either pleasure-seek- 
ing or money making 
or in both and who 
now find it sate and 
advantageous to post 
as “Moderate”, it 
would not be at all 
difficult to mention 
the names of many 
“Moderates” who 
have long figured in 
public life of a sort 
who are far from 
being social reform- 
ers It is also said 
that Brahmos are 
“Moderates” That 
also is not a univer- 
sally true proposi- 
tion, and there is 
good reason to doubt 
whether the maj o- 
rity of Brahmos are 
“Moderates” A s 
regards “ Extrem- 
ists”, it IS undoubt- 
ed that there aie a 
good many social 
reactionaries among 
them, but it is equal- 
ly undoubted that 
there are social re- 
formers among them, too And as nobody has 
ever defined what exactly makes one an Extre- 
mist and what a Moderate, as there is no clear 
line of demarkation between the two, and as 
no census has been taken of the two varieties 
of politically-mmded Indians, there are 
practical difficulties in the way of determining 
what proportions of these two sections are in 
favour of or opposed to social reform 


We are m theory disposed^to be thoroughly 
radical m the eradication of e\ ils and m all 
endeavours after reconstruction in the spheres 
of religion, politics, social rules and practices, 
economics, education, &c In practice we are 
for pushing forward as circumstances allow 
and sometimes in spite of them But we are 
not disposed to quarrel with anybody in any 
sphere of reform on the ground that he has 
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advanced or thinks that it is proper or 
practicable to advance only a foot and not a 
mile, though at the same time we shall persist 
in the endeavour to advance a mile and to 
prove that it is proper and practicable to do 
bO For instance, in civic and political 
affairs, while we have never concealed our 
opmion that, neither provincial autonomy nor 
pah-Indian internal autonomy or home rule, 
but absolute freedom in all internal and 


external affairs and 
relations can alone 
be the ultimate na- 
tmnal goal of any 
self-respecting and 
self-confident people, 
a world-wide feder- 
ation of independ- 
ent national units 
being the interna- 
tional goal, we have 
not failed either to 
consider even the 
elective chairman- 
ship of municipalities 
a gain, however 
small In social re- 
form, while the total 
abolition of caste is 
our goal, we welcome 
even the introduction 
of intermarriage 
among sub-castes 
The annual ses- 
sions of the Con- 
gress and the Moder- 
ates’ Conference 
have practically illus- 
trated the tact that 
even all prominent 
“Moderates” are not 
social reformers and 
all prominent “Ex- 
tremists” social leac- 
tionaries The presi- 
dential address of 
Sir Sivaswami Aiyar, 
able as it is, does 
not furnish any indi- 
cation to show that 
the true enfranchise- 
ment of India de- 
pends on anything 
else in addition to 
political reform and 
things of that sort 
The presidential address of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, on the other hand, shows that he 
knows the true place and value of politics and 
understands how India can be truly free For 
says he — 

“What IS our ultimate goal ’ We want 
freedom of thought, freedom of action, freedom 
to fashion our own destmy and build upon 
India suited to the genius of her people We 
do not wish to make of India a cheap and 
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slat[isli^ imitation of the West 

have so far sought to liber- 
alise out Governineiit on the 
Western model Whether that 
will satisfy nS in the future I 
cannot say But let us bear in 
mind that Western democracy 
has not proved a panacea for 
all ills , it has not yet solved 
the problems which surround 
us Europe is torn asunder by 
the conflict between labour and 
capital, and the proletariat is 
raising its head against the rule 
of the classes It may be that 
when we get the power to 
mould our own institutions we 
shall evolve a system of 
government which will blend all 
that IS best in the East and 
the West Meanwhile, let us 
beware of the errors of the 
West and at the same time cast 
out the evil customs and 
traditions which have clung to 
us We must aim at an India 
where all are free and have the 
fullest opportunities of develop- 
ment , where women have ceas- 
ed to be in bondage and the 
rigours of the caste system 
have disappeared , where there 
are no privileged classes or 
commumties , where education 
IS free and open to all , where 
the capitalist and the landlord 
do not oppress the laborer 
and the raiyat , where labour 
IS respected and well paid, and 
poverty, the nightmare of the 
present generation, is a thing 
of the past ^ [The italics are 
ours] 

It may be added in con- 
clusion that Mr V J Patel, 
who has introduced the Hindu intercaste 
marriage validating bill in the Viceroy’s 
Council, has been styled an Extremist, and 
that among the supporters and opponents of 
the bill there were both Extremists and Moder- 
ates 

All-India Medical Conference, 

At the third All-India Medical Conference, 
held at Amritsar, and presided over by Dr 
M N Ohdedar of Lucknow, a resolution 
was passed, recognising it as necessary that 
an All-India Medical Conference Committee 
^shoujd '' immediately start propagandist work, 
'having- for its object the reduction of infant 
mortality, promotion of child-welfare, and 


diffusion of knowledge of domestic sanitation 
and hygiene Another resolution urged that 
the All-India Medical Conference Committee 
should press upon the newly created Sanitary 
Board the urgent necessity of improving 
village sanitation and obtaining special grants 
for investigating and combating preventible 
diseases Most of the other resolutions direct- 
ly concerned the interests of medical men and 
indirectly those of the people of India at large 
Dr Ohdedar, the president, devoted the greater 
portion of his able and outspoken address to 
matters dealt with m these latter resolutions 
He also referred to research work done by 
Indian medical men, and urged that there 
should be greater facilities for research work 
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Sir Taraknatli Paht 

obtainable by our countrymen The following 
observations of his apply to other services 
also than the IMS — 

You must have hear that a new scheme 
of pay for the IMS officers is under con- 
templation As far as I have been able to under- 
stand, the idea is that the European IMS 
officers will get better pay under the name 
of “overseas” allowance This has reference 
to those men who have joined the Department 
after 1918 To justify this preferential treat- 
ment it is said that those Indians who aie 
employed in the United Kingdom will be 
given a similar allowance But when we 
remember that only three or four Indians are 
employed in the United Kingdom against 
hundreds of Britishers in India, the arrange- 
ment seems to be nothing better than a 
camouflage 

It is generally asserted that unless the 
Britishers are given higher pay as compared 


to the Indians, the best pro- 
ducts of the British Univer- 
sities would not be attracted 
to this country This appears 
to me to be an assertion not 
w orth much consideration 
The best products of the 
British Universities hardly 
i\ei come out to this country, 
and there is no reason why 
the} should A man who is 
ible to mahe enough for his 
biead and butter in his own 
LLUinti}- does not care to go 
ibioad , and it would be ali- 
^urd to say that the vast 
majority of I M S officers 
come out to India with an 
altruistic motive If they did, 
they w ould not hanker after 
inciease of pay in the way 
iliev do 

I am sure I am not far 
iiom right when I say that 
thcie aie very few IMS 
ollicers of outstanding abili- 
l\ The vast maiority of 
them are neither better nor 
woise than the products of 
the Indian Universities 

A Great Educational 
Benefactor 

The late Mr Jamshedji 
N Tatars endowment for 
the foundation and upkeep 
of the Research Institute at 
Bangalore amounted to 
about 30 lakhs of rupees 
Owung to the manipulation 
of Lord Curzon and bureau- 
crats of his way of thinking the Institute took 
an unconscionably long time to come into 
being, and its direction and management 
have been such that the hopes of its founder 
cannot be said to have been realised 
or to be on the w^ay to realisation Next 
to the Tata endowraent, the largest 
educational benefactions for the benefit of 
Indians weie those of the late Sir Taraknath 
Palit and of Sir Rashbehari Ghosh The 
close of the year 1919 saw a bigger endow^- 
ment yet than his former gift of 10 lakhs from 
Sir Rashbehari Ghosh, aptly styled “the 
prince of Calcutta Graduates’’ by Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherjee m moving grateful acceptance of 
Sii Rashbehari’s donation of Rupees 1 1 lakhs 
and 43 thousands In the course of the appro- 
priate speech which Sir Ashutosh made on the 
occasion he observed — ■ 
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Logic and eloquence are equally superfluous 
to justify the acceptance of this truly niumficent 
offer It would be inappropriate in the highest 
degree if I, his pupil, were to use language with 
regard to my reireretl Master, which might bear 
the semblance even of patronising commenda- 
tion of his great achievement as the foremost 
benefactor of our University I need only say 
that in all humility I feel it a real privilege 
to be called upon to associate myself with the 
adoption of the motion which the Syndicate 
has recommended on this historic occasion To 
us all it IS a source of infinite joy that by 
the liberality of Sir Rashbehan Ghose we are 
placed in a position to take one decisive step 
forward towards the accomplishment of what 
has been our avowed purpose for many years 
past, VIZ , the establishment of a University 
College of Science and Technology 

The greater portion of his speech was an 
exposure of the niggardliness of the Govern- 
ment of India as proved by their “steady and 
persistent refusal” to help the University 
Science College “conveyed to us m letters all 
emanating from Mr Sharp ” Government or 
the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy have for years 
decried our Universities as mere examining 
bodies But when the Calcutta University 
resolved to and did undertake teaching duties, 
what help did it receive from its mentors ? The 
answer will be found in the following dis- 
passionate statement to be found in the second 
Convocation Address delivered on the 5th 
January by Sir Nilratan Sircar, M A , M D , 
Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University — 

“The Universities Act of 1904 was only a 
permissive Act so far as the teaching function 
was concerned But with what alacrity the 
University and the public m Bengal took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity thus given for the 
first time to build up a Temple of Learning 
and Research will appear from the fact that 
the largest benefactions in the history of any 
Indian University, I mean the princely dona- 
tions of the late Sir Taraknath Palit and of 
Sir Rashbehan Ghosh, were called forth by 
the project of a College of Science, pure as 
well as applied, which was thus established 
and is bemg maintained without State aid or 
sub-rention, and the equally significant fact 
that by husbanding our resources, eked out by 
an annual grant otRs 63,000 from the State, 
we have been able, with an annual expenditure 
of about four lacs and a quarter, to lay the 
foundation of a sister department of Post- 
graduate Teaching in Arts, ” [The italics 
are ours ] 

Sir Ashutosh Mukherji’s speech gives 
in chronological order a narrative of Mr 
Sharp’s “attitude of determined hostility 

29-14, 


towards the University ” As Mi Sharp is 
Educational Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India, the latter cannot be freed 
from blame One passage from Mr Sharp’s 
letter to the University, dated 14th 
October, 1915, which was quoted by Sir 
Ashutosh in his speech, may be inferred to 
disclose the cause of the “attitude of 
determined hostility towaids the 
University ” 

On the 14th October, 1915, Mr Sharp re- 
plied and the substance was refusal The 
financial stringency created by the War was 
mentioned, but Mi Shaip could not resist the 
temptation to taunt the Umveisity in a sen- 
tence which will bear quotation here 

“As regards the College of Science it appears 
that two pubhc-spinted citizens came to the 
assistance of the University with endowments 
to which certain conditions were attached , the 
University accepted these endowments and now 
finds that it is unable without assistance to 
comply with the terms involved m them ” 

Among the “conditions” attached to the 
Palit and (first) Ghosh endowments is 
one which lays down that the occupants 
of the chairs created by them are to be 
exclusively Indians of pure blood This 
may be conjectured to have roused the 
ire of the Delhi-Simla gods They and 
their kindred have hitherto enjoyed a 
practical monopoly of all high offices and 
shut out Indians from them , there was 
and IS nothing wrong in that But how 
could Indians dare and be allowed to 
protect then highest interests and for that 
purpose to exclude non-Indians from any 
office, even though the endowments for the 
maintenance thereof came from their own 
pockets ^ That was mtolerable And over 
and above that, was it not the height of 
audacity on their part to ask for State-help 
m furtherance of the objects of these 
endowments However, Sir Rashbehan 
knows both how to lay down a condition 
as well as to make it operative So, 
though he has given for the cause of educa- 
tion, not carmg for the mean taunt of Mr 
Shaip (who ought to know that the money 
asked for by the University comes from the 
pockets of Indian taxpayers), yet Sir 
Rashbehari’s second endowment may be 
taken as an answer to the taunt Bengal 
contains many other rich men, a few richer 
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than Sir Rashbehan They should come 
forward with donations to fully equip the 
College of Technology Europe and 
America and Japan are far in advance of 
us in technological education and research 
Yet they are making gigantic effoits to 
make still greater progress Manchester 
University has appealed for a sum equi- 
valent to 22% lakhs of rupees, of which 
nearly half has been already subscribed, for 
the extension of its technological side 
Harvard University has spent since thewai 
a sum equivalent to 67% lakhs of lupees 
on its Institute of Technology and geneial 
equipment So, considering that the 
Calcutta University is at present going 
only to make a beginnmg in technology, 
we require a good many princely givers 
like Sir Rashbehan and many more to give 
smaller amoimts For the present, 

The gift of Sir Rashbehan Ghosh will enable 
us to create a Chair of Applied Chemistry and 
a chair of Applied Physics But we require 
a great many more of such chairs Imagine 
the vast field to be covered— Commercial Organic 
Analysis, Paint, Polish and Varnish, Oils and 
Fats, Leather, Textiles, Colour Chemistry, Coal, 
Tar products. Ceramics, Foods and Drugs, Fuel, 
Metallurgy, Electro-plating, Paper, Glass, 
Manures and a host of others Let us therefore 
not be over-elated by the munificence of Sir 
Rashbehan Ghosh The field of our activities 
is boundless Let Bengal realise this and let 
every citizen follow in the footsteps of our great 
leader, though at a respectful distance 

Kumar Guru Prasad Singh of Khaira 
had made a gift to the University subject 
to the life interest of his wife On behalf 
of the Ram an offer was made to the Uni- 
versity to transfer to her the reversionary 
mterest of the University for a sum of six 
and a half lakhs of rupees Steps have 
been sanctioned to be taken to effect this 
transfer The donor had not stated how 
that money was to be spent, but left the 
matter to the discretion of Sir Ashutosh, 
who thought that it should be applied to 
promote technological research and study 
So, the University is practically in possess- 
ion of about 18 lakhs of rupees for this 
purpose 

Welcome to Mr. Blmpendraiiatli 
Basu and Lord Smha. 

If any persons make sacrifices and 


honest endeavours, accordmg to then 
lights, to serve then country duiing then 
sojourn in a foreign land, they deserve tc 
be welcomed back to their country, irres 
pective of their political opinions Holding 
this view, we join in the welcome to Mr 
Basu and Lord Sinha, without associating 
ourselves with or dissociating ourselves 
from all or any of their political opinions 
For our present purpose it is unnecessarj 
to summarise or discuss these opinions U 
IS unnecessary to recount Mr Basu’s pasi 
services to the country, particularly ir 
connection with the Swadeshi-Boycott anc 
Anti-partition agitations in Bengal, witl 
what he did in England years ago to gel 
the “settled fact” of the Bengal partition 
unsettled, with his manly stand agains 
the Press legislation in which he had with 
him (not even Mr Gokhale but) Pandi< 
Madan Mohan Malaviya alone, and as th( 
introducer of the Basu intercaste marriage 
bill Here we are concerned with his woil 
as a member of the council of the Secietarj 
of State foi India and of the Ciew< 
committee He did good work in the lattes 
capacity We noticed his minute last yeai 
at some length As regards the Reforn 
Act, he has been all along associated witl 
Mr Montagu, beginning with the latter’i 
tour in India So if the Act contains any 
thing good, and it is generally admittec 
that it does, in however great or small a 
proportion, it is only just and fair tha 
Mr Basu should have his due meed o 
praise for his share of the work as “th( 
power behind the throne ” As m the cas< 
of Mr Basu, so in that of Loid Sinha, th( 
welcome given was meant, if we understanc 
aright, to be in reference to the work don< 
by him m his recent official capacities a‘ 
member of the Imperial War Cabinet and 
Conference, and of the Peace Conference, 
and as Under-secretary of State for India 
Without in the least giving up our right tc 
criticise any of the things that he did, saic 
or wrote in these capacities, we may and 
do say that he has amply vindicated the 
ability of Indians to hold their owr 
amongst the foremost statesmen of the 
British Empire and its Allied countries 
This IS no small achievement or service 
to the motherland For this alone, he 
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deserved to be welcomed But, as in the 
case of Mr Basu, so in his, we ought also to 
give him his share of praise for whatever of 
good there may be in the Reform Act 
Those who think that the Act is bad fiom 
beginning to end— and this is different from 
considering the Act unsatisfactory, 
madequate or disappointing — would, of 
course, be justified in not expressing 
appieciation of what both Mi Basu and 
Lord Smha have done in connection with 
the Act But, as we ha'^e said, the proof 
of Indian political capacity given by Lord 
Sinha would still remain to his credit. 
We speak of Indian political capacity, for 
Lord Sinha and his countrymen know 
that he is not the solitary swallow which 
does not make a summer 

Those whose views do not coincide with 
most of the opinions of Mr Basu and 
Lord Smha and who do not think that 
they deserved a welcome for the non-party 
reasons stated above, had, of course, every 
right to hold a meeting, conducted in a 
dignified manner, to dissociate themselves 
from the demonstration of welcome 
Whether the College Square protest meeting 
was in every respect in conformity with 
our ideal, we cannot say , as we did not 
attend it, nor were we among those in the 
streets who welcomed Mr Basu and 
Lord Sinha The resolution passed at 
the meeting, one veision of which is 
printed below, was neither undignified nor 
insulting 

“That this meeting of the citizens of Calcutta 
is emphatically of opinion that Lord Sinha’s 
expressed opinions on the Reform Act in no 
way represent the views of the majority of our 
countrymen , that the reception accorded to 
him to-day is not a reception accorded on 
behalf of the public of Calcutta and that it 
would be disingenuous to represent it in any 
other light ” 

Most of the mottoes exhibited in the 
Square and along College Street were 
unexceptionable, whethei one’s opinions 
harmonise with them or not They are 
printed below 

“Not the mustard seed but the full grown 
tree,” “India is fit for autonomy,” “Remember 
Jallianwalla Bagh,” “Did India deserve no 
better government “Liberties for the people 
and not offices for the few,” “Rise above slave- 
psychology,” “Voice Indian demands like a true 


Indian,” “Bondage though gilded is no partner- 
ship ” 

Another motto was, “Autonomy for 
all and not peerages for the few ” As, so 
far, only one Indian has been made a peer, 
and he was being ovated, the possibility 
of this motto being construed as msmuat- 
ing why he gave his support to the Reform 
Act, makes us think that it was inappro- 
piiate to the occasion In the absence of 
clear proof, such an insinuation, if it was 
meant, must be considered unworthy and 
insulting, though quite in keeping with the 
coarse political partisanship not unoften 
displayed in the West “Co-operate with 
General Dyer was another motto 
Should the report that General Dyer has 
been promoted turn out to be true and 
should Government not punish him ade- 
quately aftei the publication of the Hunter 
Committee’s report, this motto would 
prove to have been eminently justified , for 
no decent man can co-operate with the 
supporters of a self-confessed fool and 
criminal like General Dyer 

It has been reported m the Calcutta 
dailies that some of those who attended 
the piotest meeting went out of the Square 
and, standing on the College Street foot- 
path opposite the Senate House, kept 
crying “Shame,” “Shame” This was quite 
a wrong thing to do Neither Lord Smha 
nor Mr Basu deserved this insult Some 
have tiled directly or indirectly to justify 
this insult by reminding the public that 
it was Loid Sinha who as Law Member 
drafted the Press Act and that the safe- 
guards which he then spoke of have proved 
quite illusory But the ovation was not 
meant to have reference to the entire career 
of the two gentlemen And if Lord Sinha 
IS to be denounced and shamed for the Press 
Act, why, in the name of logic and fairness, 
did not the crowd also cry '‘Bhupen Babu 
Ki Jai” again and agam, for the patriotic 
and courageous stand that he made against 
that very measure in the Indian Legislative 
Council ^ But consistency is not a part 
of crowd logic and mentality 

It was unfortunate that the welcome 
was organised, though not expressly but 
in fact, as a party affair, and Lord Smha 
has also made the mistake of identifying 
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himself with a party , which, if not in public 
interests, at least having regard to his 
official position, he ought not to have 
done Mr Basu has conducted himself 
more correctly and disci eetly However, 
though Lord Sinha and the organisers of 
the welcome have behaved as party men, 
there is nothing to prevent anybody else 
from rising above party considerations and 
appreciating worth in whomsoever found 
No Indians should on any account imitate 
the vicious Western habit of thinking in 
terms of party and therefore being blind 
to the merit of men belonging to a paity to 
which they do not belong 


Lord Sinha’s Views on the Beforms. 

In the course of an interview accoided 
to an Associated Press representative in 
Bombay, Lord Sinha said 

^ I am glad to find that all shades of opinion 
in Indiaare agreed as to the necessity of work- 
mg the Reform Act which is just passed in a 
spirit of harmony and co-opeiation I cannot 
help thinking that in view of this it was unwise 
and, to my mind, unjust, first to say that the 
Act does not satisfy the legitimate aspirations 
of India and second to threaten further ao-ita- 
tion To my mind the best agitation fo “ the 
purpose of increasing the spheie of our respons- 
ibihty would be to try and discharge m a 
manner most satisfactory to the people of India 
the responsibilities which are now proposed to 
be devolved upon us ^ 


As it IS perfectly true that the Reform A^ 

does not satisfy the legitimate aspiratioi 
of India, we do not see wheie the lujusti 
comes in Telling the truth cannot 
unjust m any circumstance Even Lo] 
Smha’s friends of the Moderate Conferen 
prefaced their lesolution on the Refom 
with the words “while legrettmo- tl 
omission to introduce some measure 
responsibility in the central Government 
So they were of the opinion that the intr 
duction of some measure of responsibilii 
in the central Government was a legitima 
aspiration, else why did they remet i 
omission ? And this legitimate aspiratic 
has not been satisfied As for the Con<yre' 
resolution being unwise, we do not Him 
It was The Congress delegates we^ 
not diplomats whose duty it was i 
conceal their thoughts Their duty w' 
to voice public opinion to the best * 


their knowledge It can not do any harm 
and may possibly do good if “the civihsed 
world”, the British people and the 
British Parliament kn^w the truth that 
India is not satisfied and the Reform Act is 
a defective measure As foi “fuither agita- 
tion”, why should it be construed as a 
thieat ^ After the Morley-Minto reforms, 
the Congress party (then including the 
Moderates) continued to agitate for more 
refoims W'as that a threat ^ The 
Congiess party both “co-operated” to 
make the Moiley-Mmto reforms a success 
and also agitated for further reforms, and 
as Congress Piesident one year Lord 
Sinha himself was for a time the formal 
leader of the agitators If co-operation 
and agitation could go together then, 
why can not they go togethei now ^ 

Lord Sinha asked, “How are we going 
to find the finance for them” [local self- 
government, education, and sanitation] It 
was in one sense a rather funny question 
for an official and a thoiough-going sup- 
porter of the Reform Act to ask For these 
subjects can be financed either by le-allot- 
ment of the revenues to all the different 
subjects according to their importance as 
undei stood by the people, which may lead 
to retienchment in some directions and 
increase of expendituie in others , oi by fresh 
or incieased taxation The first method 
has been practically made impossible by 
the Reform Act , nay, the buieaucracy have 
displayed such indecent haste in increas- 
ing their own salaries, pensions, &c , that 
well may India exclaim, “save me from my 
super-excellent and super-efficient ser- 
vants f” Instead of i etrenchment, there 
has been during these times of dire economic 
distress a very heavy addition to the 
burden borne by the tax-payers As for 
fresh or increased taxation, no humane 
legislator can propose it under present 
circumstances The tax-beanng capacity 
of the people has fiist to be increased 
That can be done by the improvement 
and expansion of agriculture and the manu- 
factuiing industiies Our contention has 
been that all the subjects or “sub-subjects” 
which lequired to be tiansferred for the 
effective development of agricultuie and 
mdustries have not been transferred The 
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official assertion has been the reverse 
Only by working the Act can it be pioved 
which party is right Even it the official 
view be right, it^ould take some time to 
develop the resources of the countiy, and 
for the people to get rich thereby You 
cannot tax them in view of a prospective 
and problematic mciease of income So one 
may ask Lord Sinha himself, “What 
means and methods do you suggest for 
financing local self-government, education 
and sanitation 

Not that we do not support his appeal 
for co-operation, though we are not in 
love with that word in the sense in which 
officials use it We are for helping and 
working with all, be they officials or 
non-officials, who will work for India’s 
good, to the extent that they may do so 
We and other Indians should be equally 
resolved to oppose and thwart all men 
and measures whose tendency is in 
the opposite direction 

As it IS only by working the Act in a 
thorough-going manner that its supporters 
can prove to demonstration that it is a 
substantial measure of self-rule and its 
critics that it is not, it is, therefore, 
incumbent upon both parties to give it a 
fair trial 

“Man’s Estate” m Politics. 

While moving the second reading of the 
India Bill in the House of Lords, Lord 
Sinha said “No reasonable Indian 
claimed that Indians had to-day reached 
pohtically man’s estate But I claim that 
they had reached the age of adolescence ” 
To give knock-down proofs either for 
differing or for agreeing with the speaker, 
it IS equally difficult Is there any definite 
test by means of which it can be ascertain- 
ed whether a people has arnved at man’s 
estate politically or not ^ We find that 
many countries in Asia, Africa, Europe and 
America were independent and self-rulmg 
before the war and independent and self- 
ruling now, though they are not equally 
civilized, or in the same stage of political 
development Do the leadeis and the 
mass of the people m every one of these 
countries possess greater political capa- 
city than the people of India and 


their leaders^ Is there greater political 
unity and less factiousness and paity or 
class strife (due to sectarian, political, 
economic, racial, social, or othei causes) 
m every one of these countries than in 
India ^ He who would say “yes”, must give 
proofs a meie piesumptionoi assumption 
will not do Fighting capacity is considered 
a proof of attainment of political majoiity, 
Indians can fight as well as the soldiers of 
any othei nation, and if the officers of the 
Indian army are not Indians, that is 
not the fault of India That India 
cannot, as at present circumstanced, defend 
herself unaided against foreign aggression, 
cannot be urged as an argument for 
consideiing her politically a minor 
Belgium could not defend herself unaided, 
Fiance could not defend heiself unaided. 
Great Britain could not defend herself 
unaided, the Allied European powers 
could not defend themselves without the 
help of America, but all these powers 
have leached man’s estate 

It may be urged that the very fact of 
India being a dependent country is a proof 
that she has not reached man’s estate 
Now, before the wai many European 
peoples were in bondage and their countries 
were dependencies At present they are 
independent Those of them, if any, who 
have gained their independence by defeating 
their oppressors in war, may, ipso facto, 
be accepted to have reached man’s estate 
But many have become free not by their 
own valour but owing to circumstances 
for which they cannot claim any credit 
But all the same, “the civilised world” 
recognises that they have reached political 
manhood Why then are Indians denied that 
recognition ^ V^ell, one cause is that India 
is not European Another cause is that 
the foremost power in that civilised world 
is an interested party But w^e cannot but 
be ashamed that an Indian should assert 
that his countiy is politically inferior to all 
the savage, semi-savage and civilised coun- 
tries in the world which are independent 
Even within the British Empire, the naked 
sat ages of the Gilbert and Ellice islands 
have Home Rule, and the Negroes of Uganda 
have a parliament and are therefore an 
articulate and self-governing body 
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We think we are fit for complete Home 
Rule It IS no aigument against our claim 
that we sometimes mismanage even muni- 
cipal affairs Don’t they do so even in the 
USA and in Great Britain ^ Are not 
British and other Western statesmen 
often guilty of gigantic blunders ^ On 
the whole and in the long lun it would be 
for the good of the world and of its units 
that each country should be free It ought 
to be the function of a civilised League of 
Nations to help even weak countries to 
defend themselves against foieign foes The 
surviving predatory instincts of many 
nations ought not to be allowed to peipe- 
tuate or justify the enslaved condition of 
vast areas of the globe The enslavement 

of the inoffensive householders in a country 
by its robbers would be equally justifiable 
Political Parties in India. 

Party politics in India would be less 
futile, and more dignified in appearance, if 
the parties had their respective constructive 
policies and schemes of service to the coun- 
try, and if there were material diffeiences 
in them But there do not seem to be 
any At present, a humorist might say 
that the main substantial differences be- 
tween the parties consisted in one praying 
and the other demanding— the use of both 
the words being attended with equal 
results— and in one professing to be quite 
satisfied with and profusely thankful for 
the alms or dole of reforms obtained and 
the other professing to be dissatisfied and 
clamourmgfor more We should like the 
parties to seek to outrival each other in 
service to the country 

Sir Nilratan Sircar’s Two 
Convocation Speeches. 

; The two addresses which Sir Nilratan 
Sircar delivered as Vice-chancellor on the 
two days of the Calcutta University 
Convocation were models of then kind, in 
matter, manner, diction, lucidity, methodi- 
cal presentation of facts and ideals, and 
conciseness They were also characterised in 
some passages by depth of thought In the 
first he said that the University had been 
“for sometime past living in a state of 
suspended animation , at least we have 
been living in an interregnum, in whjch we 


have been expected to mark and not make 
time,” and he rightly observed, “none is so 
bold as to predict whether the new ventures 
and experiments in University i econstruction 
will give as good an account of themselves 
as those they are going to supersede ” 

Dr Sircar proceeded to observe and 
show that the University has not sat still 
For example, he referred to the development 
of vernacular studies, to the efforts made 
to found a school of Indian culture history, 
to the opening of new courses in Indian 
anthropology and anthropometry and 
sociologj", to taking in hand the reorganisa- 
tion of the D P H course to promote 
the supply of a properly trained body of 
health officers to assist in the campaign 
against insanitary conditions in Bengal, to 
the institution of a system of peiiodical 
medical examinations of college students in 
Calcutta, and to the introduction of ele- 
mentary hygiene as a subject of optional 
study for the matriculation examination 
He also called attention to the work of 
teaching and research done in the Post- 
graduate Arts and Science Departments T he 
original work done in both is not inconsider- 
able and is encouraging As regards teach- 
ing, we must say we have heard persistent 
complaints of taking life easy on the part 
of some professors This requires immediate 
lookmg into 

The advice which the Vice-chancellor 
gave to the new graduates was comprehen- 
sive, and not of the hackneyed type 
Though his references to the results likely 
to follow from the Reform Act are a little 
too optimistic, yet he did well to suggest 
that the graduates should take advantage 
of whatever opportunities of service, faci- 
lities, and avenues of employment it might 
offer His reference to the opportunities m 
the expanding industrial field was far 
more in harmony with actual conditions 
than the expectations that he held out of 
“larger oppoitunities of employment in the 
higher military services ” But the most 
important part ofhis advice was in relation 
to the graduates’ duties in the fields of 
social reform ' and social service and the 
need of that “higher knowledge which 
alone can give you a right conception 
of life and enable you to fulfil its purposes 
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This IS the knowledge which regards the 
Supreme Being as the highest object of know- 
This knowledge, on which is based 
the religious systems of the world, is the mortar 
that binds societ;^ together It forms the 
strongest bulwark of the social system So 
long as you neglect the lessons that this higher 
knowledge imparts, there is no hope of your 
efforts being successful in any of the various 
fields of national activity 

As regards social reconstruction, he 
said — 

In order that you may be able to prepare 
and equip yourselves for your new opportunities 
^^d well, it is imperative that you 
should, above all, direct your attention to the 
many problems of social reform that await 
solution This reform should amount to a 
radical reconstruction of our social fabric The 
entire social machinery must be readjusted to 
meet the new and altered conditions Alike 
for the successful working of the Constitutional 
Reforms, for the much-needed development of 
industries, for the improvement of public health 
and the mental and physical efficiency of the 
people, for the elevation of the so-called depress- 
ed classes and the uplift of the womanhood 
of India, it IS demanded that we should at once 
launch on a bold and comprehensive scheme of 
social reconstruction 

The second address was devoted m 
great part to a consideration of some 
salient aspects of the University Commis- 
sion’s review of the past history and 
present position of the University Some 
passages from this address may be quoted 

Undergraduatk Teaching 

We are ready to undertake undergraduate 
teaching with the same lorce of determination 
as soon as the necessary changes in the Univer- 
sities Act are effected by fresh legislation and 
as soon as the necessary financial provisions 
are made for such an undertaking But a 
progressive and expanding vista and the free- 
dom and the responsibility of shaping our own 
course in response to the living needs of the 
people are the prime requisites of success m 
this national undertaking 

Overcrowding in Coeeeges 

Overcrowdmg in a densely populated country 
IS a standing argument not for a reduction of 
our numbers, but for a mote liberal and just 
recognition of the claims of Higher Education 
on the National purse to enable the national 
system of education to meet the demands of 
quantity and quality alike And it is not 
necessary that quantity should be sacrificed 
to quality or quality to quantity 


Dominance of literary or legal studies 

For the last ten years it would be correct 
to say that it is the dearth or absence of 
opportunity for studying technological and agri- 
cultural courses m the University that has 
maintained the dominance of the purely literary 
or legal studies therein, rather than the absence 
of a disposition on the part of our young 
men to avail themselves of such opportunities 

A Cry exposed 

A third aspect of the congestion is familiar 
to us from the cry now and then raised in 
certain quarters that there are too many 
students going in foi University or higher 
secondary education That there is too little 
primary education in the country does not usu- 
ally cause any acute anxiety or alarm the 
serious evil is that there should be so much 
secondary and University education ^ 

The Vice-chancellor’s plea for agricul- 
tural and technological education was 
very conymcmg, and deserves to be widely 
read, though it is too long for us to quote 
After describing the University Commis- 
sion’s meagre proposal in relation to agri- 
cultural education, he observed 

This will never do ^ Those who have an 
inside knowledge of the facts know very well 
that there is or would be plenty of land, of 
capital, and of employment, in this Provmce, 
in connection with agricultural operations m 
the widest sense of the term I do not speak 
merely of the Sundarbans, of unreclaimed tracts 
of jungle or marsh, I speak also of thousands 
of plots of cultivated land available for agricul- 
tural developments 

The address concludes with a splendid 
peroration, which must be quoted 

The best resource of a country, as has been 
said, is the capacity of its people, the best way 
of developing its resources is to develop that 
capacity, and the best place for the develop- 
ment of that capacity is the University 

My plea for the exploitation of capabilities 
and resources by the University must not, how- 
ever, be misunderstood as ignormg the basis of 
a liberal, humanistic and cultural development, 
which must always form the basis of Indian 
Education, and this mdustrial regeneration of 
which I speak to-day must be one which is 
in tune with India’s age-long culture and 
aspiration We must never forget that the 
soul of India has sought a synthesis of all 
her activities, industrial and social, ethical and 
political, in the life of the Atman, the revela- 
tion of the Self Synthesis has been India’s 
watchword through the ages It is that same 
synthesis which we must seek to-day in all 
our plans of national reconstruction and renais 
sance It is this larger synthesis which should 
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be the motto of the coming University of the 
post-war reconstruction, so that all knowledge 
maybe as the kindly light leading to the 
sanctum of the knowledge of the Self (Atman), 
and all science be but a handmaid to the 
Science of God (Brahma-Yidya), the instrument 
of peace, not of death and destruction But 
there is a greater synthesis still to which all 
these partial syntheses point, _ the s/r thesis 
between the East and the 'West,— the East 
developing personal liberty and individual rights 
and lesponsibilities on the one hand, and the 
rights and responsibilities ot the Central State 
on the other,— the West developing the group- 
life, as w^-ll as communal rights, against mdi\i- 
dual rights and State rights in the spheres of 
the economic unions and other similar groupings 
And in this great human synthesis of the future, 
well may India, with the University at her side 
as the meeting ground of so many laces and 
nationalities, of so many cultures and civiliza- 
tions, of so many laws and systems of 
polity, of so many ethical and spiritual con- 
structions, officiate as the High Priest of this 
Cult of Synthetic Unity in the Temple of 
Humanity 

Mam Effort and Supplementary- 
Effort in Education. 

There is one passage in Sir Nilratan 
Sircar’s fiist convocation address which 
calls for a definite word of criticism He 
said, “unless the efforts of Government are 
materially seconded and supplemented by 
the people no substantial and speedy 
improvement is possible ” That Govern- 
ment and people must both work earn- 
estly in the field of education is obvious 
and essentially necessary But the question 
is, whose effort is the mam effoit and 
whose the secondary and supplementary ^ 
Dr Sircar’^s address itself contains the inform- 
ation that in the effort of the University 
to teach science it has received no “aid or 
sub-vention” from the State, and that out 
of the “annual expenditure of about four 
lakhs and a quarter” for post-graduate 
teaching in Arts, the State gives only Rs 
63,000 So in the University the people’s 
effort, in the shape of endowments and 
the different kinds of fees paid by examinees 
and students, is the main and almost the 
sole effort Let us now turn to the lower 
stages of education We take our figures 
from the recently published Report on 
Pubhc Instructions in Bengal for 1918-19 
and the Government Resolution thereon 
The total expenditure on all grades and 


kinds of public instruction in Bengal in* 
curied from different souices during the 
years 1917-18 and 1918-19 is shown 
below 

Head 1918-19 1917-18 

Rs Rs 

1 Provincial revenues 8,627,261 8,246,905 

2 Distiict funds 1,336,207 1,249,821 

3 Municipal funds 194,703 187,082 

4 Fees 12,664,883 11,395,876 

5 Other pri-v ate sources 4,934,581 4,413,855 

Total 27,757,635 25,493,539 

In the above the people’s effort is re- 
presented by heads 4 and 5, namely, 
“Fees” and “Other piivate sources” 
They show that the people spent much 
more than the Government So our conclu- 
sion IS that Sii Nilratan Sircar ought to 
have said “Unless the efforts of the people 
are materially seconded and supplemented 
by Government, no substantial and speedy 
improvement is possible ” We do not, of 
course, mean to say that the people have 
done their best By no means The 
people ought to do far more, and Govern- 
ment far far more 

Resolutions and Speeches at the 
Last Congress. 

As we were not present at the sessions 
of the Amntsar Congress and as we have 
not read the reports, defective as they are, 
of even all those speeeches which have 
been reported in the papers, it would be 
piesumption on our part to sit in judgment 
on the speakers at the Congress Some 
speeches we have read, and from what we 
have read it seems to us that Swami 
Shraddhananda and Mr M K Gandhi 
struck the right note Some of the speeches 
were undignified and characterised by 
want of self-restraint, and one which we 
have read was marked by a flippant tone. 

Among the resolutions, the one deeply 
regretting and condemning the mob excesses 
was, in our opinion, the most important. 
It did something winch it was entirely in 
our power to do , it did not embody any 
prayer or demand, both equally unavailing 
It was meant to set ourselves right with 
God and our conscience The sceptre of 
justice IS not in our hands We can only 
mvoke the aid of the moral laws of tte 
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universe , and that we can do only when 
we have ourselves conformed to them 
As regards the resolutions relating to 
General Dyer, Sir Michael O’Dwyer and 
Lord Chelmsford, our opinion is that the 
Congress ought to have contented itself 
merely with an expression of its opinion of 
their conduct and that they are unworthy 
of the offices they hold or held One can 
demand that a thmg be done by another 
man only when one has the making or the 
un-making of the latter in his hands, 
otherwise the demand is hollow, unmean- 
ing and pseudoheroic, as all political 
demands are in our present political con- 
dition The other form which the express- 
ion of a desire, addiessed to another 
and to be gratified by him, can take, is 
entreaty or piayer Both literally and 
in spirit we can pi ay to God, for we are 
his children, and he is perfectly just, 
perfectly loving, and omnipotent When 
a prayer is addressed to a sovereign, the 
use of the word “piay” or some synonym 
of it is not in itself objectionable in all 
cases , as, for example, when a national 
king reigns tacitly by the consent of the 
people, derives his power from the people, 
and is the embodiment of the sovereign 
will of the people In other cases, seeming 
to do something heroic and at the same 
time praying even to a king should be 
taken exception to, as being unmanly 
and equivalent to the impotent whin- 
ing of helpless creatures In our present 
political condition, the demand, request, 
urgent appeal, or prayer, regarding 
the three persons, was unreal and hollow, 
and “insincere”, if we may use the word, 
because when the request, demand, or 
prayer was voiced, no one of those who 
did so really had any hope that it had the 
remotest chance of being acceded to We 
hope also to be pardoned for making one 
other remark in this connection The Con- 
gress urged the recall of Loid Chelmsford, 
thus showing that it had no confidence in 
him and in his sense of duty Yet it is to the 
same Lord Chelmsford that the Congress, 
through its president, has addressed the re- 
quest to relieve General Dyer of his com- 
mand We do not call in question the 
constitutional correctness of this procedure 
30—15 


But a thing may be formally coi rect without 
being “commonsensible” You consider a 
man so unfit that you urge his recall, yet 
by your request to him you seem to expect 
that he would be equal to the discharge of 
a lather difficult piece of duty Do you 
really expect oi do you not ^ If the ex- 
pectation be not real, why all this hollow 
acting*’ We do not like unrealities 

One 01 two of the speeches relating to 
the lesolutions we have been considering 
weie full of the fury of impotent rage 
Are such things worthy of a tragic occa- 
sion ^ Suffered we have If we had the 
power to punish the wiong-doers, we 
should have forgiven them in our hearts 
while at the same time depriving them of 
the power of fresh wrong-doing As we 
have not that power, are we to indulge 
in impotent rage ^ To do so not only 
degrades our souls, but loses us the respect 
of the woild public (if it at all cares for 
us) and exposes us to the derisive taunts of 
our enemies 

Sir P C Ray’s Address at the 
Science Congress. 

Sir Praphtilla Chandra Ray ’s presidential 
address' at the Nagpur session ol the Indian 
Science Congiess was very rightly devoted 
to the consideration of how the causes of 
scientific education and scientific research 
might be best promoted in India and, 
therefore, also to a review of why hitherto 
India has not been able to contiibute 
her adequate share of original scientific 
work He began by observmg — 

Our age is pre-eminently an age of science It 
has been rightly observed by a great English writer 
‘‘Modern civilisation rests upon physical science , 
take away her gifts to our country, and our position 
among the leading nations of the world is gone 
tomorrow , for it is physical science only that makes 
intelligence and moral energy stronger than brute 
force'’ The recent war has amply demonstrated 
the truth of these observations While Europe, 
America and Japan have taken to the field of science 
with singular vigour and activity, how does the land 
he about us in India The situation fills oux mind 
with sorrow and shame and you will excuse me if I 
enter into a short history of the ‘subject 

After referring briefly to the cultivation 
of physical science m ancient India, he dwelt 
upon the earlier attempts made in the 
British period of Indian history to teach 
Indians science and after thus referring to 
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the preparatory and assimilative stage, 
thus described the real dawn of science in 
modern India — 

What may be termed the period of reproduction 
or original contribution began m 1895 , for, it was in 
that memorable year that Mr (now Sir) J C Bose 
read at the meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
1 paper entitled, ‘‘The Polari^jation of Electric 
Waves There was activity also in other departments 
of science In other provinces, too, there has now 
sprung up a general enthusiasm for the stud}- of 
science, and instances are not wanting where our 
countrymen have been able to distinguish themselves 
in the held I need not refer to this movement in 
detail, which is within the living memory of all Suffice 
It to say that the last quarter of a century has 
witnessed the dawn of a new spirit in the pursuit of 
science throughout the country 

Tbough Prof Ray was naturally silent 
on bis own pre-eminent part in bringing 
about “tbe dawn of a new spirit in the 
pursuit of science throughout the country,” 
every educated Indian knows it 

In describing the very important part 
which scientific research must play in the 
reconstructive work which all nations must, 
now that the most destructive War in 
history is over, undertake, he prefaced his 
observations and suggestions by leferring 
briefly to what Germany, America and 
Japan have done during and after the war 

Where does India stand in this formidable world- 
competition ? My answer is, novjhei e It is sad to 
reflect that nothing short of the cataclysm of the late 
Armageddon could rouse us from our stupor and 
make us realise that, like so many other countries, 
India must be not only self-contained in the production 
of her own requirements, but learn to convert vast 
supplies of raw materials into manufactured products 
India has now an enormous amount of lee-way to make 
up We must now put forth all our energies and 
make vigorous and sustained efforts so as to be able 
to stand a fierce world-competition 

But unfortunately want of general educa- 
tion IS a formidable bar to our scientific 
progress, and “educational progress cannot 
be effected piecemeal and at a moment’s 
notice ” “Our people are sunk in abysmal 
Ignorance and tbeir illiteracy is simply 
colossal — barely 3 per cent of the population 
are under instruction in all types of educa- 
tional institutions ” “A widespread diffu- 
sion of primary and secondary education 
among the dumb millions is the only means 
of makmg them rely on their own re- 
sources ” 

In order that science may he an object 
of devotion to Indians, they must have 


facihties for the pursuit of scientific research. 
One thing more is also needed They must 
also have the honours and the rewards 
which fall to the lot 'of those who are 
devoted to this pursuit The mshkam 
pursuit of knowledge, of knowledge for its 
o wn sake without hope of reward, is a great 
and commendable ideal But it is not an 
ideal arrangement that some are only to be 
expected to go on with lesearch without 
facilities and opportunities or honors and 
rewards and others are to have both the 
facilities and oppoitumties as well as the 
honours and rewards Theiefore, Sir P C 
Ray was perfectly justified in suggesting 
the Indianisation of all the Scientific 
Departments 

The scientific services of the Government are posts 
of great value, prospect, and security , they afford to 
their holders unique opportunities, rare and valuable 
materials, for study and investigation But with what 
studied care the Indians are excluded from these 
services will appear from the following table compiled 
from a recent (jrovernment report 

Table showing the composition of the 
oMstmg Scte7tt7jic b>e7 vices 

OFFICERS Average Pay 

( Imperial Grade ) ot 

Name of the 

Service — Europeans Indians European Indian 


Botanical Survey 

2 

0 

1600 


Geological Survey 

16 

0 

1010 


Zoological Survey 

3 

1 

970 

700 

Agricultural Service 


S 

1000 

460 

Forest Service 

9 

I 

1040 

660 

Medical and Bac-] 
teriological Service 1 
( on Civil Employ- j 


5 

1220 

520 

ment ) J 

Indian Munitions 
Board 

1 

II 

I 

780 

300 

Meteorological 

Department 

10 

2 

970 

770 

Veterinary Depart- 
ment (Civil) 

2 

0 

1100 

Educational Service* 34 

3 

910 

490 

Indian Trigono- \ 
metrical Survey f J 

46 

0 


Prof Ray had the fairness and genero- 
sity to add “Among the occupiers of 
these posts, theie have been many 
distinguished European savants of great 

* The Indian personnel has been recently strength- 
ened by certain fresh appointments 

f All of these officers except i are Royal Engineers, 
and hold military rank The provincial service, which 
IS also highly paid, consists of 1 12 officers, of whidi 
nearly 80 per cent are Europeans and Anglo-Indian?, 
without any academic distinction 
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name and fame 1 do not for a moment 
wish to minimise their achievements ” 
But nevertheless what has to be said 
from our point of ^lew was also said by 
our spokesman 

The credit of their [the European savants'] work, 
however belongs to their own native countries, and 
the results of their experience are enjoyed by their 
own countrymen I shall try to make my point a bit 
dearer The Indian lives and moves and has his 
being in the midst of his own people , the European, 
somehow or other, lives m a world apart, and from 
his exalted position of aloofness and isolation fails 
to inspire those who may happen to come into 
contact with him Moreover, the European, when 
he attains the age limit, retires to his own native 
land, and the accumulated experiences gained at 
the expense of India are lost to the country for good 
In a word, the present system arrests Indian intellec- 
tual growth and inflicts a cruel wrong on India 

Japan being independent was able to 
follow a different policy with great advan- 
tage to herself 

In Japan, on the other hand, western experts were 
at first imported for the organisation of the scientific 
services , but they have gradually been replaced 
by the Japanese scholars Japan can thus show an 
Omon in seismology, a Kitasato in bacteriology and 
a fakamine m biological chemistry, not to mention a 
host of other eminent names 

Dr Ray was, therefore, quite justified 
in suggesting that the utilisation of 
Indian brains in the proposed Chemical 
Service and in other possible departments, 
eg, of aenal navigation, marine 
engineering, including naval architecture, 
should be regarded as pivotal The 
filling of professorial chairs in Government 
Colleges in India accoi ding to the service 
system has been responsible for the absence 
of scientific achievement in the colleges 
The exceptions need not be trotted out 
The state of things in other countries is 
different 

Take the method of selection of college and univer- 
sity professors m Italy as described by Dr Young — 
*'The committee of the most famous professors in the 
subject in which the chair is vacant, appointed by the 
Government ad hoc to report on the various candidates 
IS only allowed to consider the work done by the 
candidates during the five years immediately preceding 
the election And it is only in the case of candidates 
of world-wide reputation that work anterior to this 
period IS even tacitly assumed The excellence of this 
procedure has secured for Italy a succession of brilliant 
professors, who more than hold their own, when the 
resources of the country are considered " 

THs method of appointment ought to 
be followed in our country But— 


The authorities in this country are never tired of 
singing the praises of men trained in the West In 
practice, however, even a third class man of London, 
or a poll graduate of Oxford or Cambridge, is preferred 
to the best Calcutta graduates, including Premchand 
Roychand Scholars, or Doctors of Science and Philo- 
sophy, — men who have proved their merit by publish- 
ing original works in the pages of the journals of 
learned Societies of the West 

Even under such discouraging circum- 
stances, indigenous talent has shown great 
potentiality Referring to the work done 
in the Calcutta University College of 
Science in the year 1918-19, Dr Ray said 
that there were 17 original contributions 
from the department of Applied 

Mathematics, 24 from the Physics 
department, and 21 from the Chemistry 
department, to the leading scientific 
journals of England and America 

It is not for our material advancement 
alone that the study of science is needed 

While the study of Science is essential to our 
material ad\ancement, it has a special need and 
significance for the culture of Indian youth A long 
period of intellectual stagnation had produced in us 
a habit of dependence on the authority of the 
sh^stras Reason was bound to the wheel of faith 
and all reasoning proceeded on assumptions and 
premises which it was not open to anybody to call 
m question or criticise Intellectual progress was 
handicapped under these conditions Reason has thus 
to be set free from its shackles and the function of 
science m achieving this end is indisputable Science 
takes nothing on trust but applies to them all the 
methods of investigation and criticism I look for- 
ward to the growth of this scientific spirit in our 
country to liberalise our intellect There is no lack 
of capacity amongst our young men what are 
wanted are patience and tenacity of purpose The 
attitude of a scientific mind has been very aptly 
described by Faraday “The philosopher,’ ' says he, 
“should be a man willing to listen to every sugges- 
tion, but determined to judge for himself He should 
not be biased by appearances , have no favourite 
hypotheses , be of no school , and in doctrine have no 
master He should not be a respecter of persons but 
of things Truth should be his primary object If 
to these qualities be added industry, he may indeed 
hope to walk within the veil of the temple of nature ’’ 
It should be the aim of our young men to develop 
these qualities and nothing is more helpful to their 
development than the study of science itself. 

The Industrial Conference and 
Commercial Congress 

By holding a joint session of the 
Industrial Conference and Commercial 
Congress in Bombay in the last week of 
January, instead of in the last week of 
December m Amritsar, those who aie 
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mterested in commeice and industry have 
been able to devote undivided attention 
to the subjects for consideration and 
more time also to the woik before them 
There has been, therefoxe, a perceptible 
improvement in the quality and quantity 
of work done Both Mi Jehangii Bonianji 
Petit, chaiiman of the reception commit- 
tee, and Six Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy, the 
president, made able and woikmanlike 
speeches And the movers and secondeis 
of resolutions made well-informed, reasoned 
and informing speeches 

The eulogists and thoiough-going sup- 
poiters of the Reform Act have been pro- 
claiming aloud that that measure has 
practically, though not in so many 
words, conferred fiscal autonomy on India 
Let us see what opinions were pronounced 
on this subject by the industrialists, 
merchants and economists who attended 
the conference Mr Jehangir Bomanji 
Petit, chairman of the reception committee, 
said — ‘‘What has been vouchsafed to them 
in the Reform Act was not the real 
fiscal autonomy It was only a step in 
the diiection and he hoped complete trans- 
fer of it to the people would not be with- 
held from the people longer than necessary 
Sir Faralbhoy Currimblaoy, the President 
said — 

It IS a matter of no small gratification to ns 
that the Right Hon the Secretary oi State for 
India, whose love and sympathy for us aie so 
well known, has been able to secure the first step 
towards fiscal autonomy for us by providing in 
the Reform Act recognition ot the contention 
that the Secretary of State should, so far as 
possible, abstain fiom intervention m fiscal mat- 
ters when the Government of India and the 
Indian Legislature agiee, and should only in- 
tervene to safeguard the international obliga- 
tions of the Empire or any fiscal arrangement 
within the Empire to which His Majesty^s 
Government is a party I honestly believe that 
this IS a real first step towards securing to India 
her just demand, though I wish that we had 
secured the same full fiscal freedom which the 
British Dominions enjoyed 

More important than these individual 
opinions is the resolution of the confeience 
on the subject, which ran as follows — 

‘‘(a) This Conference, while appreciating 
the assurances given by the Secretary of State 
regarding the grant of fiscal freedom and the 
recommendation made in that behalf by the 


Joint Committee, apprehends that m view of 
the proposed constitution of the Central 
Government the just demands of the Indian 
industiial and commercial community may not 
be satisfied and even the rCal objects underlying 
Reform measures may be defeated, and there- 
fore respectfully urges that the working of the 
Act should ensure the effective exercise by this 
country of its powers to devise and to carry into 
effect such tariff arrangements as may be best 
jfitted to Indians needs as fully and freely as the 
self-governing Dommions of the Empire 

(b) The Conference further demands that 
pending the attainment of such autonomous 
powers the Government of India should impose 
retaliatory duties against such Dominions and 
colonial possessions of the Empire as have 
imposed differential tariffs against this country 

It was moved by Mr Pramathanath. 
Banerjee, D Sc (Lond ), Minto Professor 
of Economics to the Calcutta University 

Dr Banerjee said he was not slow to realise 
the satisfactory nature of the proposed conven- 
tion re the Indian Fiscal Policy and the consti- 
tutional difficulty in the way of the Joint Com- 
mittee to recommend the statutory grant of 
fiscal powers to India , but he said he could not 
also forget that the long and continuous record 
of the British policy in India had been one of 
subordinating Indian industrial and commercial 
interests to the interests of English manufacturers 
and the duty on the export of hides and rebate 
to the British Empire were the latest instances 
of such policy and when they found that the 
constitution of the Central Government was not 
altered so as to make it amenable to Indian 
public opinion (and the agreement of the Central 
Government with the Legislature was an 
essential condition to the shaping of the Indian 
fiscal policy to suit Indian needs), they naturally 
had misgivings as to the actual working of the 
convention India should be able to shape 
Indian tariffs to suit her special needs and even 
England, which favoured a free trade policy, was 
slowly turning to the consideration of the need 
to revive protective tariffs to foster English 
industries which were now unsettled owing to 
the aftermath of the war The speaker then 
urged the necessity of taking retaliatory 
measures against British possessions that meted 
out differentiating treatment to Indians 

The convention spoken of by the 
Secretary of Sate for India has, no doubt, 
grown up in the case of the self-governing 
Dommions But the Dominions are not 
India, their constitutions are not like that 
of India, and their inhabitants are not non* 
white, non-European, non-Christian In- 
dians India IS the laud of broken pledges, 
promises and proclamations To crown 
all. The Times of London in its Trade 
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Supplement has already come out with an 
article pointing out how in practice the 
provision in the Reform Act will be or can 
be made as goo4 as non-existent The 
Hindu, in giving a useful summary of the 
article, writes that the London paper 
‘‘relies on four weapons with which success- 
fully to thwart the attempts to build 
up a well-regulated scheme of protection 
for her infant industries ” Says the 
Hindu -- 

In the first place, those whose cause it [The 
Times} advocates can always woik up the Indian 
voters against protective legislation by raising 
the bogey that tariffs “would work to the injury 
of the masses of India” If this propaganda 
among the masses proves ineffective, it says 
that they [its clients] can depend on influencing 
the Legislature through “many of the most 
influential and progressive of Indian public men” 
who, it suggests, will not overlook considera- 
tions of ^sweet reasonableness ’ The third 
weapon which the Times relies on to safeguard 
unimpaired the inteiests of British commerce 
and industries and to make the provision practi- 
cally a dead-letter is the influence that British 
interests could exert on the Government of 
India If it is doubtful that the Legislature 
would display so much independence as to look 
to purely Indian interests, “it is still less con- 
ceivable that the Viceroy^ s Executive Council 
would give to any proposal of the kind the 
concurrence which will be necessary for limiting 
by convention the Secretary of State’s power of 
speaking, with the authority of Parliament, the 
final word ” At the top of all, and supposing 
the Government of India agrees with a 
Legislature firm as regards a protective 
measure — “even assuming this agreement to be 
reached, White Hall’s acceptance of such a plan 
would be inconsistent with the intentions of 
Parliament The Joint Select Committee recom- 
mend that the intervention of the Secretary of 
State should be limited to safeguarding the inter- 
national obligations of the Empire or any fiscal 
arrangements within the Empire to which His 
Majesty’s Government is a party Obviously 
under this formula he would be justified in dis- 
allowing any proposal having the efiect of 
placing the United Kingdom or other parts of 
the Empire at a disadvantage in comparison 
with non-Bntish countries Though a changed 
convention will grow up, the power of disallow- 
ance in any such case remains unquestionable 
As Mr Montagu pointed out, all measures 
connected with fiscal questions will be Bills, and 
all Bills will have to receive the sanction of the 
Crown ” 

“Manly Spirit” and “Scope of Mind*” 

When on the 24th February, 1815, the 


Maiquess of Hastings, Governor-General 
of India, visited Agra Fort, he wrote in his 
Private Journal, referring to the lower 
orders of the people of that part of the 
country, 

“ the constant call for military service, 
to which they thought themselves bom, has kept 
them from generation to generation individually 
martial This is what has occasioned the 
manly spirit observed by me as so prevalent in 
these upper provinces It is, luckily for us, a 
spirit unsustamedby scope of mind , so that for 
anenterpiise of magnitude in any line these 
people require our guidance ” 

Possibly it IS this view of what is lucky 
for the British and what not, which led in 
the past to the adoption of a policy which 
discouraged and practically tabooed the 
combination of “manly spirit” and “scope 
of mind” in the same individuals or classes 
of Indians In fact that policy is not yet 
entirely extinct May it he hoped that 
after the King’s Proclamation it wiU be 
entirely given up for good ^ 

Archaeological Departments of 
British and Indian India. 

The Athenaeum (London) of September 
26, 1919, p 947, contains a review of 
“Annual Reports Hindu and Buddhist 
Monuments, Northern Circle Archaeolo- ’ 
gical Survey, Eastern Circle Mysore 
Aichaeological Department ” The first 
two publications aie fiom British India 
The reviewer wi ites — 

At all events, as one reads these Reports, one 
does miss the high consecrated fervour that 
inspires similar publications about Egypt and 
Greece The Anglo-Indian officials seem to set 
their teeth and get through the mirrors and 
limes in Nanjappa’s backyard as quick as tbey 
can It’s a job that’s got to be done, like any 
other job And their Indian collaborators, 
though more leisurely, have likewise the air of 
pursuing a profession instead of a passion 

In justice to the Mysore Director of 
Archaeology it is added — 

One ought perhaps to except Mr Narsimha- 
char, Director of Archaeology for the State of 
Mysore His Report — which is much more m- 
terestmg than either of tljose that come from 
British India — is lightened by flashes of en- 
thusiasm He describes terrible chmbs and 
tremendous views, and alludes to an inscription 
about a European lady named Ellen, who died 
of cholera in 1846 m Sira, and to a Fakir who 
did penance until he became an ant-hill But the 
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otter writers, even when they are describing 
buildings as interesting as the Buddhist monas- 
teries at Nalanda and the Jam temples in the 
Deogarh Fort, work doggedly and almost 
unsympathetically One can scarcely blame them 
for this, for, as already indicated, the general 
deportment qf the Temple is odious It is un- 
accommodating, it rejects every human grace, 
its jokes are ill-bred, its fair ladies are fat, it 
ministers neither to the sense of beauty nor to 
the sense of time, and it is discontented with its 
own material No one could love such a building 

To show the business efficiency and 
helpfulness to the public,'- of the Department, 
the concluding paragraph of the review is 
quoted below 

At the end of each Report is a long list of 
photographs for sale But is one allowed to 
buy them ^ The question is less idle than it 
sounds Some years ago the present reviewer 
was in India and tried to buy photographs 
Down many a jungle path he tracked them, 
but in vain, and only after several weeks was 
the appropriate Anglo-Indian official found and 
a meeting arranged by a mutual friend ‘Yes,” 
said the official bleakly “The negatives are 
certainly there But it is scarcely the Govern- 
ment of India’s business to cater for the stray 
globe-trotter” It was rather rude of him, but 
it was something else besides he was expressing, 
though unintentionally, the wishes of the Temple 
itself What does it matter if everything is 
known provided nobody knows it ^ The Temple 
has never resented the omniscience of God An 
infinite number of negatives locked up for 
eternity m a box belonging to the Government 
of India—the conception appeals to the religious 
sense, it renders even archaeology bearable, 
and it IS significant that this particular 
Anglo-Indian should still figure as a prominent 
official in one of the publications under review — 
there is no occasion to specify in which 

Nothing need be added to the reviewer’s 
stnctuies One may, nevertheless, ask, 
what then is the mam business of the 
British Indian Archaeological Department ^ 
Is it to bring to light or imagine and 
invent foreign influence in India’s past ^ 

The Lying and Hypocrisy of 
Europeans in East Africa. 

The Europeans in East Africa pretend to 
be concerned for the welfare of the Africans 
and pretend that they want to exclude 
Indians from that region only for that 
reason But the Africans themselves give 
the he to these hyprocrites, as the following 
letter, written po Mr C F Andrews by 


two most prominent Africans and sent to 
us by him, will show — 

Lukiko, 

j^onge, Uganda 
22nd December, 1919 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to our meeting with you in 
our Native Parliament this morning, we beg to 
confirm m writing our opinion we expressed on 
the following two points which came out, 
namely — 

(a) We do want the Indian to remain in our 
Country, as we consider that their being here 
would improve our country, and would do us a 
lot of good, and would do no harm to the 
country Besides, we find them moral people 
We would of course like better Indians 

(b) We do not want our country to be united 
to any other Protectorate, for we consider that 
if this was done it would greatly interfere with 
our Uganda Treaty, 1900, and our customs We 
have other reasons, besides Therefore, we 
would very much like this Protectorate to remain 
as it IS 

We thank you for your coming to see us and 
our Native Parliament, and we wish you a 
pleasant voyage 

Yours truly, 

Apolo Kagwa, Prime Minister, 
Staislos Enganya, Chief Justice, 
Ministers of the Native Parliament 

Lectures on Indian Art and 
Culture at Harvard and 
m England 

Harvard University Gazette informs us 
that under the auspices of the Division of 
Fine Arts, Dr AnandaK Coomaraswamy, 
Keeper of the Section of Indian Ait m the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, was to have 
given a course of ten lectures on ‘Tndian 
Art and Culture,” on Wednesday and 
Friday afternoons at 4? 30 o’clock, begin- 
ning November 19th last The titles of 
the separate lectures are as follows — 

Rig Veda, Upamshads, Vedanta, Yoga 
Buddhism, Jainism 

Vaishnava, Saiva and Sakta Theology 
Epics, Drama, Music and Dancing, 

Theory of Art, Silpa Sastras Caste Status 
of Craftsmen 
Buddhist Sculpture 
Brahmamcal Sculpture 
Buddhist and Jama Pam ting 
Rajput and Mughal Painting 
Architecture 

While America has already taken prac- 
tical steps, the India Society of London 
only IS appealing for £4500 to endow a 
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yearly course of lectures on Indian Art at 
the London School of Oriental Studies 
England has greater reason to be inter- 
ested in things* Indian than any other 
country But hitherto she has lagged 
behind some other countries in this study 

It IS amusing to find that m India papers 
which neirer cared a straw for Indian art 
have begun to write about it, because 
Loid Ronaldshay has spoken on it and 
there is a movement concerning it in 
London This is snobbery 

Distribution of Seats for the Indian 
Legislative Assembly 

The different distributions of seats made 
for the constitution of the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly by the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report, Southborough Franchise 
Committee and Pailiamentary Committee, 
are indicated below — 


Communities M -C 

Fianchise Parliamentary 


Committee 

Committee 

1 General or 

non-Miisliixi 

364-4 

49 

2 Muslim 

19 

29 

3 Sikh 

1 

2 

4 Landowners 

10 

7 

6 (a) Commerce 

European 

6 

9 

5 (b) Commerce 

Indian 

4 

4 

— * 

— 

— 

Total 67 

80 

100 

6 Nominated 
(official and 

non-official) 33 

4o 

40 


Percentage 33 per cent 33 per cent 28 6 


per cent 

By the Lucknow compact between the 
Moslem League and the National Congress, 
one-third of the Indian-elected members 
should be Mussulmans This condition 
was satisfied by the Franchise Committee, 
and has been observed by the Parhamen- 
tary Committee Leaving out the members 
to represent commerce, we shall have 
58 (49 + 7 + 2) members for the non- 
Muslim communities and 29 members to 
represent the Muslim community I have 
no doubt that when nominating non- 
officials for the Indian Assembly the 
same proportion will be observed by the 
Government of India and trust that the 
nominations will be made mainly from 
the past and present presidents of the 


Moslem League, National Congress and 
Moderates’ Conference 

It seems to me that there will be some 
reasonable disappointment if the propor- 
tion of elected seats be not raised to 
three-fourths of the total number of 
seats for the Indian assembly, and that the 
august Assembly for all British India 
will be wanting m dignity and high 
character unless there be representatives in 
it of the Univetsity fellows and giaduates. 
When I remember how Mr Gladstone, 
Member for the Oxford University, raised 
the character of the British Parliament 
for over the 35 years, until he went to 
South Lancashire, I have no doubt that 
the University members will contribute to 
raising the high position of the Indian 
Assembly in the same way If three-fourths 
of 140 seats of the Assembly be elected, 
there will be 5 seats available, two to be 
elected by the Universities of Madras, 
Bombay, Central Provinces, Mysore and 
Secundarabad and 3 by the Universities of 
Bengal, Bihar-Onssa, United Provmces 
Punjab, Assam and Burmah 

In the case of Provincial Councils the 
vote has been given to graduates of 7 
years’ standing In the case of the Indian 
Assembly votes may be given either to 
graduates of 15 or 20 yeais’ standmg or to 
the ordinary fellows of the Universities 
and the principals of affihated colleges and 
professors ehgaged in the work of 
education therein. 

The distribution of seats according to 
the Provmces is shewn below — 


ProYince M C 

Franchise 

Parliamentary 

report 

Committee 

Committee 

Madras 11 

12 

16 

Bombay 11 

12 

16 

Bengal 11 

13 

17 

United ProY 10 

12 

16 

Punjab 7 

9 

im 

Bihar-Orissa 7 

9 

10+3 

Central ProY 5 

5 

5 

Assam 2 

3 

4 

Burmah 3 

4 

4 

Delhi nil 

1 

nil 


Total 67 80 100 

So Delhi shall have no direct represeitlA- 
tion m the Indian Legislative Assembly 
Shall she then be put under the Provincial 
Legislative Assembly of the Panjab, as 
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sEe IS under the High Court and the 
tJniYerstty of Lahore This looks to be 
probable, because to the Paiyab with 19^4 
millions of people have been allotted 11% 
seats aganist 16 seats of the United 
Provinces with 47 millions of people 
According to population the Punjab should 
have got only 7 seats foi 16 seats of the 
United Provinces 

The 29 seats of the Mussulmans have 
been thus distributed — 3 to Madras, 
4 to Bombay, 6 to Bengal, 6 to the United 
Provinces, 5 to the Panjab, 3 to Bihar- 
Orissa, 1 to the Central Provinces and 1 to 
Assam There is no sharp social distinction 
between the landowners and the rest ot 
the Mussulman and the Sikh community 
So the 4 seats proposed for the Muslim 
Zemindars and one for the Sikh Zemindars 
have been amalgamated with the seats 
allotted to the Mussulman and Sikh com- 
munities by the Franchise Committee The 
Mussulmans have got now 29 seats aganist 
19 and the Sikhs 2 against one proposed 
by the Southborough Committee It was 
the earnest pleading of the Maharajadhiraj 
Bahadur of Burdwan that “for the present 
the special electorate for the landowners 
should be retained, in order to encourage 
the big landholders to take part in public 
hfe,” that has evidently led the Pailiamen- 
tary Committee to allow this in the case of 
the Hindus, although the landlords’ repre- 
sentatives will be elected one for each of the 
7 major provinces by combined eleclorates 
of all communities 

The combination of all the communities 
to elect a representative of the landlords 
or Zemmdars for a whole province without 
distinction of creed or race may lead to the 
abolition of racial distinction when electing 
representatives of commerce to the Indian 
legislative assembly twelve years hence, 
by which time the fight between capital 
and labor will develop, while the jealousy 
between the English and the Indian mer- 
chants will considerably abate I am glad 
the representatives of commerce to the 
Indian Assembly has been increased from 
10 to 13, although all the increase has 
gone to non-Indian merchants for 12 years 

Srinath Dutt. 


The Proposed Exolusion of 
Indians from East Africa. 

We have been peimitted to publish the 
following extracts Ircm two letters, 
written by Mi C F Andrews to Dr 
Rabindranath Tagore, on the proposed 
exclusion of Indians from East Africa — 

I cannot tell you liow serious the situation 
here has gi own and how critical matters have 
become Things weie going on quite peaceably 
between European and Indian until a large 
body of Europeans came up from South Atrica 
as new settleis From that vciy day the poison 
of racehatred w as sown , and it has spread every- 
where, till the bitterness has become intense 
It IS all the work of the last five oi siv 3 ears, 
and has been chiefly accelerated by the w ar fever 
and lust of dominion w hich the w ar has caused 
The missionaries have entered into the affair 
wholly on the side of the Europeans and a 
clergyman named Mr Bennett appeals to be a 
rmgleadei The peison most often quoted when 
Indian moral depravity is dcsciibed is the 
Bishop of Zanzibar It is a perfect hornet’s nest 
for any one, who is a European, who speaks a 
word on the other side, and the whole Govern- 
ment cn il ser\ ice seems to hav e w eakl} 3 leldcd 
to the clamour of the settlers I am not sure 
even if they have, not merely yielded, but gone 
over in a bod3 , heart and soul 

There is an annual gathering of Euiopeans 
here at which representatives from every 
association in the country meet in session It 
IS called the ^‘British Parliament” of East ^iiica 
For two years they ha\e been discussing their 
‘Indian Policy ’ lliey sent out a Draft Resolu- 
tion to each association and discussed at length 
each word of it It was a most deliberate 
affair Then at the annual conv ention tins 3^ear 
they passed unanimousl3^ the final Declaration 
They made it a solemn affair, as if thev were 
deliberately taking their stand for righteousness 
before God and in His Presence I vCill quote a 
small part of it so that 3 ou ma3 understand 
what it means — 

‘‘The convention asks the Government to 
forward a copy thereof at once to the Impenal 
Conference 

That during the Petition re Indians, they 
had the assistance of four missionaries, one 
being a Roman Catholic and three being from 
the Missionary Conference which was sitting at 
Nan obi at the time of the convention 

Thai whereas our Nation has assumed 
responsibility for the future of the indigenous 
East African peoples and of the countries they 
inhabit 

whereas our national ideals of enlight- 
enment and progress are crystallised in our 
Christian Western Civilisation and it is our duty 
to make sure that the best contained therein is 
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readily available for the needs of awakening 
Africa 

Ahd Where; as the maintenance of this country 
depends entirely on^the prestige and force of 
character of the white man 

And Whereas certain Indians have entered 
this country as traders, clerks and artisans 
And Weiereis these people follow in all things 
a civilisation which is Eastern and in many 
respects repugnant to ours 

And Whereas their social status brings them 
more frequently into contact with the African 
and thus subjects him to intimate personal in- 
fluences antagonistic to the ideals of the West 
And W hereas the African has shown that he 
possesses latent qualities which under Western 
guidance hold promise of material development 
And Whereas Indian competition denies him 
all incentives to ambition and oportunities of 
advancement 

And Whereas the Indian community in this 
country are agitating for adult suffrage and by 
this means seek to gam control over the destinies 
of this country 

We, therefore, representing the white 
community, ask the Secretary of State to rule 
that no system of franchise be given to the 
Asiatics, nor should they be allowed to acquire 
land except in townships on short leases, nor be 
employed in Government works, and that steps 
be taken at once to restrict Asiatic Immigration 
m order that this stronghold of European 
Colonisation in Central Africa may stand beside 
her sister colonies in their Asiatic pohcy 

A still more serious matter is this, that the 
B E A Government have issued a Report of 
their own Economic Commission (which was 
largely m the hands of Government officials) in 
which the same attitude was taken up This is 
the conclusion — 

we further complicate the task by the 
exposure of the African to the antagonistic in- 
fluence of Asiatic, as distinct from European 
philosophy, we shall be guilty of a breach of 
Trust ’’ 

The same Report has the following sentence — 
“The moral depiavity of the Indian is equally 
damaging to the African, who, m his natural 
state, is at least innocent of the worst vices of 
the East ” 

The Chairman of this Report was one of the 
highest Government officials m the land This 
will show you more clearly than anythmg else 
how impossible the situation has become I 
cannot tell you the misery this situation means 
to the Indians who have settled here Many 
of them have settled for generations and were 
here long before the Europeans They are practi- 
cally told now that they are to clear bag and 
baggage out of the country And all the while 
the truth is as plain as can be that it is 
their moral qualities themselves of thrift and 
sobriety which are the cause of offence in a large 
number of cases and'^this cry of ‘Christian' 


western civilisation is a hypocrisy whicii is as 
base as it is cowardly and mean The distress 
goes deeper than the Punjab 

In the next letter Mr Andrews writes 

I told you, in my last letter, the disgraceful 
charges which were being authoritatively 
brought against the Indians in this country,— 
that they were immoral persons who were not 
fit to live in close contact with the Africans It 
was also said, that the African did not wish to 
have the Indian in the country, and that the 
European was standing up for the Africans^ 
rights as against the Indians There was never 
grosser hypocrisy than this , for, all along, it 
has been the Europeans themselves who have 
been scandalously to blame m this very matter 
and it is really their own guilty consciences 
which have made them frame this charge agamst 
the Indians One of the leading members of the 
Economic Commission (which bi ought forward 
this accusation) was guilty of causing an 
African to be flogged, till he died under the lash 
You know what an experience W and I both had 
in South Afnca,-~if anything the full record here 
in East Africa is worse —The greed and rapacity 
and cruelty of which I have heard is simply 
atrocious And these very Europeans, who do 
these things, are now laying the blame on the 
Indians and attempting to drive them out of the 
country ^ My whole heart is sick out here 
with it all, and I long to get away from it 
I have found it, sooner or later, the same every 
time I have come out to these foreign countries 
The truth is, that the greed for gold has eaten 
like cancer into the heart of my own nation and 
what you have warned me about— that it would 
grow worse instead of better, after the War, 
has surely already come to pass It is palpably 
so out here We seem to be able to do great 
wonders of mechanical organisation and trans- 
port, but the heart of things is unsound and so 
the evil grows like a malignant disease On 
the surface, things seem so marvellous, and 
men say,— ‘What miracles have been wrought 
(And it IS truly wonderful what has taken place, 
mechanically) but below the surface, deep down, 
there is such a terrible breaking up of things 
sacred, that nothing now can stay the deadly 
plague These African people, whom I have 
learnt to love, are slowly dying I will write 
down the words of a Government official in East 
Africa who knov\fS — 

“There is no surer sign of social disintegration 
than for the marriage tie to become unstable 
among the mass of the people In the mixture 
of men of different tribes in European employ- 
ment in British East Africa the customary union 
IS by the month— the men and women arrange 
such a union by themselves, the woman receiving 
clothing, food and money and serving her 
master, the man, at bed and boards These 
unions m EastlAfnca may last for months at a 
time indefinitely They do not exist at all 
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among oidinaiy African labotiiers Tneae need 
tlielr money to pay the tax For them there is 
proYided an immense class of prostitutes, a 
totally new feature in African life But most of 
the men who are monthly wage-earners have 
women of their own Their mdustrial life being 
ptecanotts, then liabilities to their women are 
coriespondmgly restricted They have no wives 
as they have no homes They get their wage 
as the end of the month, they change their 
masters at the end of the month, (to travel 
perhaps for days to other masters) and so they 
marry— for a month ^ These unions have no 
sanctionm native law, or our own As is in- 
evitable, children are lare and diseases are 
common But such unions are not felt to be 
disgraceful, as by many prostitution is still felt 
to be disgraceful The system fits the labourer’s 
life The State may awake some day to the 
fact that it IS manufacturing disease faster than 
any conceivable means of prevention can over- 
take it ” 

This is the plain record of one, who states 
that he has lived more than half a generation 
closely m touch with the people and has watched 
the process gomg on I have seen the Africans 
whom he has thus described, and I can fully 
beheve that what he has stated is the bare fact 
There is a look about them, m East Africa, 
especially round Nairobi— which is due to a 
joyless and sadly degenerate life And yet, it is 
these very same Europeans, (whose demands for 
labour’ and whose recruiting of labour’ are 
reducing the African only too often to this level) 
who are now declaring, that the Indians are 
contaminating the African and exploiting him till 
he becomes a mere ^hewer of wood and drawer 
of water’ ^ The truth is, that the exploitation 
and the permanent inferior status of the African 
would be far, far more pronounced, if the Indian 
were out of the way and the European had to 
deal with the African alone 

But here, in Uganda, I have seen something 
different and it has cheered me , while East 
Africa only depressed me The Afncan people 
here are simple-hearted Christians, deeply 
attached to their religion, and they had a start 
of fully thirty years before the European traders 
and settlers came, with their ‘civilisation’. 
Indeed the Europeans (except the missionaries) 
here had altogether a secondary part to play 
in Uganda There are a large number of Indians, 
and they are respected When I was under 
treatment m the Hospital, I asked the Doctor 
his own opinion He is the greatest Doctor in the 
whole of Central Africa,— of the same standing 
in his profession as Sir Leonard Rogers in 
Calcutta He has done more than any other 
man living to stamp out sleeping sickness His 
name is Doctor Albert Cook He told me that 
he had patients from all over East Africa be- 
longing to all races When I mentioned to him 
the charge of moral depravity, which had been 
brought against the Indians, he was most 


indignant, and he said to me at once ^Thejr aie 
the most moral people I have to deal with 
—He then wrote to me the following letter, to 
use publicly as I might thii/c fit — 

CMS Hospital 
Kampala 
Uganda 

December 22nd, 1919, 

Having been m charge of the largest Hospital 
in Uganda for over 20 years I give it as my 
deliberate opmxon that theic is less venereal 
disease among the Indians lesidenxm Kampala 
than in any othei section of the community 

This Hospital has over 200 beds and we have 
a large In-patient and Out-patient practice 
among the Indians 

Albert R Cook, 

0 B E , M D , B Sc (Lond ), 
B A (Camb ) 

This IS not all Yesterday I was invited by 
the Prime Minister of Uganda, who is practically 
ruling the country, as the king is very junior, 
to attend a session of the Uganda Council, where 
all the great Uganda chiefs were assembled I 
asked them the question,— If they wanted the 
Indians to leave the country,— and they unani- 
mously answeied that they did not I asked 
them if they thought the Indians were immoral 
people and they said, “Certainly not , they respect 
our women and we have no complaint against 
them” The Chief Justice said to me, “If the 
Indians were to go all our trade would \ anisli 
and we should all have to wear bark-cloth 
again These chiefs are magnificent men They 
are the most enlightened in the whole of xAfrica 
and they have had close contact with Indians 
for generations Sir Apollo Kagwa and the 
Chief Justice have signed a letter and handed it 
to me, on behalf of the whole Uganda Chiefs’ 
Council It completely destroys the aigunient 
of the Europeans in East Africa that they are 
‘speaking on behalf of the voiceless Africans ’ 
That argument is very similar to that of the 
Anglo-Indian official who speaks of represent- 
ing the ‘voiceless millions m India’ We have 
known it of old ^ 

These African people wm one’s heart very 
quickly They are absolutely simple in their 
affection and devotion Since I came to Uganda 
and they saw how the Indians received me, they 
have come to me also The young Baganda 
students have been with me every day and I 
have been telling them about you and how you 
would have loved them and how great was y our 
love for students in every part of the world and 
how young men always flocked to you instinc- 
tively as soon as ever they saw you I have 
promised them a copy of your English transla- 
tions in the Indian Edition for their library and 
they cheered like anything when I announced it. 
They are brimming over with patriotism and are 
determined to uphold to the last their treaty 
with the British Government of i900 A.D and 
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not to allow their rights to be encroached upon 
They have just come to the foil flood tide of 
their own National Moyement and they have 
everything yet tc? learn which our Indian 
students have been learning They' have been 
thiough the ‘English Fever’ stage and have not 
quite recovered I warned them about sticking 
to their own beautiful language and their very 
graceful National dress There is a wonderful 
intelligence among them and it has been deeply 
moving to me to find how they opened out their 
hearts to me m these few short days 

The more and more I have seen of the Gujarati 
Indians who have come out heie (they are nearly 
all Gujaratis) the more I have been pioud of 
them You can’t tell what fine men they are in 
character and how true they have kept to their 
Indian tradition of gentle courtesy to the weak 
I have never seen one harsh deed or heard one 
harsh word from them towards the Africans 
and on the other hand I have seen so many acts 
of kindness No wonder the African is on their 
side m this great controversy And then they 
have kept their lives pure in the midst of great 
temptation I feel that it is their true respect 
for woman as mother which has sustained them 
They see everyone giving way around them and 
especially the European , but they themselves 
have been true They all tell me that religion 
has grown altogether weak among themselves , 
but the heart of religion is there, and the 
response is immediate 

My friend, Mr Abdul Rasul, has a large es- 
tate here and in the early morning I watched 
his labourers coming to their work They were 
not Baganda, but the lower tribes What was 
so delightful was to notice, that there was not 
one single harsh w^ord or any blow struck at 
all, though the labourers were over a thousand 
in number Everything went on quite merrily 
and there was laughter all along the line The 
people seemed well fed and they weie receiving 
from 5 to 10 rupees a month In earlier times 
they came for 1 or 2 rupees 

Sometimes, I have felt,— “Why should we not 
retire and have done with it But I am quite 
certain that this is wrong, and that the whole 
future of these races in Africa depends on their 
not being left under the complete domination of 
the proud white man all alone The European 
has, in the past, always degenerated in Africa 
his history m this country has been marked with 
blood and crime, scarcely less than that of the 
Semitic Arab with his own slave-raiding Indeed, 
this continent has been the one great Crime of 
the so-called civilised world But India, in all 
its dealings during the centuries, has never thus 
dealt with Africa There have been hardly any 
traces of Indian slave-dealmg and hardly -a sign 
of bloody conquest And now, today, India has 
learnt her own sad experience of humiliation and 
subjection She is not proud and imperious, as 
the European and the Arab,— and I am certam 
tbg|.t if Africa js to be raised at all, India mast 


play her part m the salvation of these people. 
The time has nearly come for this India must 
throw off her own oppressive treatment of her 
own depressed classes,— and that she is rapidly 
doing Her heart is pure and free from racial 
airogance The scene I have witnessed this 
morning of these kindly Indian managers of this 
large estate, managing so many of these people, 
and treating them fairly without any harshness, 
has given me hope We must not retire before 
this bullying bluster of the West We must not 
give way to this threatened expulsion For the 
sake of the African himself, who needs us, we 
must stick on and make our case known to the 
world m a dignified and reasonable way 

What the Egyptians Want. 

It is said that some Egyptian students 
in England have w'ntten to a prominent 
daily there that nothing short of indepen- 
dence will satisfy their countrymen That 
seems to be a correct reading of the public 
mind in Egypt, considering that Saad 
Zagloul Pasha, a most piomment Egyp- 
tian Nationalist and chief of the non-official 
Egyptian delegation in Pans, has, accord- 
ing to the Hindu, -wntten to the London 
Times claiming ‘‘complete independence’’ 
for his country, and declined to listen upon 
any other terms to the suggestion made 
by Mr D A Cameron in that British 
paper that he should be appointed Prime 
Minister The Egyptian patriot wrote to 
the Times m part 

“Your contributor is quite wrong in his 
suggestions as to the future and as to my per- 
sonal feelings In reality I can content myself 
•with nothing less than complete independence 
for my country It is not a matter of makmg 
concessions, but of an absolute right, which can- 
not be split up into different parts This is mj 
own profound conviction and the unammons 
opinion of my countrymen ” “If moreover, I 
ever could, by some impossibility, deviate from 
the line of conduct which has been sanctioned by 
the whole of Egypt, the Egyptians would con- 
sider me the greatest ciiminal ” “Your contri- 
butor IS no less wrong when he says that the 
whole question would be solved if I were appomt- 
ed prime minister I would rather be the 
humblest subject in my own independent country 
than occupy the highest possible post m Egypt 
submitting to a foreign protectorate ” 

It is presumably this plain and fearless 
statement of honest convictions which has 
made the Times not only to adyocate the 
urgent announcement of British policy m 
Egypt but also to that “owing to 
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the delay which ha*? occurred it should be 
much more specific than the declaiation to 
India m 1917 ” 

Indians in Britisli East Africa. 

The February issue of the Modern 
Review last year (1919) opened with a 
long and important article on “Indians in 
British East Africa ” It was written by 
Mr G V Tadvalkar of Nairobi, British 
East Africa, and communicated to us by 
Mr C F Andrews, who asked us to give 
it the first place on account of its 
importance We did so But, so far as 
we know, it went unnoticed by the 
press Now that Mr Andrews has, with 
his usual magnanimity and self-sacrifice, 
gone in person to Africa and sent a 
telegraphic message from Nairobi to Mr 
M K Gandhi, who has communicated it 


to the press, it is to be hoped that the 
condition of the Indians in Biitish East 
Africa will draw serious public attention 
Ml Andrews’ message luns as follows 

“East African Indian situation most critically 
dangeious, because united attempt is being 
made by European associations to close tlie 
door against future immigration and to stop 
Indian franchise The chiet leason is stated to 
be that through Indian contact depravity is the 
result, but advance undei Christian Western 
civilisation Government Economic Commission 
leport recently published takes same attitude, 
mentioning specifically Indian moral depravity 
and appioving South African exclusion policy ” 

Neither Indians nor Europeans are 
angels, but that the former aie moially 
more depiavedthan the Euiopean colonists 
in Africa is a pure invention 

Since the above was wiitten, Mr An- 
drews has contributed articles and letters 
on the subject to many Indian papers 


Information for Contributors. 

Length of Articles. 

We prefer articles containing not moie than three thousand words Such 
articles have a better chance of early publication than longer ones 

Length of “Comment & Criticism”. 

Writers wishing to comment on or ciiticise anything appearing in this Review, 
are requested kindly to say their say in not more than £ve hundred words 
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T he following IS the text of the Bible 
Story fiom which my paiable is de- 
rived — 

And it came to pass c "'tei these tilings, that 
Naboth the Jezieelite had a i ine> aid, vvlimli \\ as 
in Jcziecl, liaid oy the palace oi \liab, kuig ot 
Samaiia 

And Aliab spake inito Naboth, saving, Gac 
me tiiy \ineyawl, that I may ha\e it for a 
garden of herbs, because it is neai unto 
house and I will give thee foi it v better vine- 
yaidthanit oi, if it seem good to thee, I v^ ill 
give thee the v\ oi th ol it in money 

And Naboth said to Ahab, The Loid foibid 
it me, that I should giv^e the inheritance of 
my fathers unto thee 

And Ahab came into his house heavy and 
displeased, because of the vvoid which Naboth 
the Je'^ieelite had spoken to him foi he had 
said, I wnll not give thcc the inlieiitance ofiiiy 
fatheis \nd he laid him down upon his bed 
and turned avvmy his lace, and wo ild eat no 
bread 

But Jezebeb his wile, came to him, and said 
unto him, Whv^ is thj sjcirit so sad that thou 
eatest no biead ^ 

\nd he said unto hei , Becratse I spake unto 
Naboth the jezreehte and s did unto him, Give 
me thy vmeyaid loi monei oi else, if it please 
thee, I will g IV c thee anothei vineyard ioi it 
and he answcied, I will not giv e thee my vine- 
yard 

\nd Jezebel, his wife, said unto him, Dost 
thou now govern the kingdom of Israel Aiise, 
and eat bread, and let thme lieait be meriy 
I will give thee the vmeyaid of Naboth the 
Jezreehte 

So she vviote letieis in A^hab’s name, and 
sealed them vv ith liis seal and sent the letters 
unto the eldeis and to the nobles that were m 
his city, dwelling with Naboth 

And she w rote in the letters, sajmig, Proclaim 
a last, and set Naboth on high among the 
people And set two men, sons of Belial, before 
him, to bear witness against him, saying, Thou 
didst balspheme God and the king And then 
carry him out, and stone him, that he may die 
And the men of his city, even the elders and 


the nobles who vveie the inhabitants m his city, 
did as Jezebel had sent unto them, and as it was 
wiitteii in the letters, winch she had sent unto 
them 

Tlicj pioclaimed a fast, and set Naboth on 
high among the people 

Vnd tiicie came in two men, children of Belial, 
and s it bcioic him and the men of Belial wit- 
nessed against him, even against Naboth, in 
the imesence of the people, saying, Naboth did 
blaspheme God and the king Then they carried 
him foi ill out of the city and stoned him with 
stones, that he died 

Then the3^ sent to Jezebel, saying, Naboth is 
stoned s'nd is dead And it came to pass, when 
Jezebel heard that Naboth vv as stoned, and was 
dead, that Jezebel said to Ahab, Arise, take 
possession of the vineyard of Naboth the 
Jezreehte, which he lefused to give thee for 
money lor Naboth is not alive, bi t dead 

And it came to pass, when Ahab heard that 
Naboth was dead, then Ahab lose up to go 
dowxito the vmeyaid of Naboth the Jezreehte 
to take possession of it ” (1 Kings 21 1-16 ) 

I have taken this nairative out of the 
Old Testament foi my pai able, because it 
has been in my mind night and day during 
the time that I have been ti a veiling up and 
down the country and have been trying to 
entei into the difficulties of the Indians, — 
not so much merely those of the educated 
classes, but lather those of the uneducated 
and the illiterate 

As the piessuie of the European in the 
land has grown strongei and stronger and 
as the Euiopean attitude has become more 
and moie hostile, these pooler Indian 
people in our midst have evidently felt 
more and more distressed, bewildered and 
amased They do not understand m the 
least what has been going on Alarming 
lumours have reached them and they seek 
to know then meaning 

Heie, foi instance, is oneindianj with his 
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httlc market-garden plot on winch he grows 

vegetaloles foi sale in the towmship Here 
IS auothei Indian, with his tin shed neai a 
rail wav station, wheie he keeps his grocer s 
store 'Heieis aSikh caipentei, fiom the 
Punjab, living in a tiny loom m the 
railway qtiarteis haidly wide enough to 
contain his long chaipai Here is a Guzrati 
goldsmith, occupying a coiner of the 
Indian bazai at an excessively high rent- 
charge And now and again one’s eyes 
have been cheered by the kindly, genial, 
sun-burnt face of a Punjabi cultivator, on 
the borders of the gieat lake, or across 
the waters in Uganda Such men have come 
to me, as a friend, speaking to me in then 
difieicnt dialects, and wherever I have 
stopped foi a few moments on my journey, 
—at some little wayside railway station, 
in a narrow lane in the bazaai , along the 
open load, or in the fields,— wheiever I have 
met them, I have had the same questions 
asked me,— 

“Whj' IS it that we aie told that we 
must leave the countiy “Why is it 
that we, who have done no wrong here, 
are to be sent back to India 

And the answer that has come to my 
min d, but lemained unspoken, has been 
thought out in the words of the Bible 
narrative I have quoted F or the command 
appears to have gone forth, which becomes 
louder every year, — “Give me thy vineyard, 
that I may have it because it is 

near to my house ” 

It matters nothing that the Indians had 
opened up the distant places of the interior 
and established themselves in then small 
shops and holdings long before the Euro 
pean and South African settler came 
Questions of past nghts, questions of 
pioneei sei vices rendered, questions of 
pnonty of claims,— all these things are 
brushed aside The Indian quarter of the 
bazaai which was the veiy first to be 
established,— often in what was then little 
more than a wilderness,— has now come 
too near to the European It is “near to 
my house” , and so m some way oi other 
it must be removed 

It IS true that some compensation may 
be ofifeied A better site will be given m 


exchange, or else the woith of it m money 
will be paid 

“I will give thee a better vineyard for it, 
or xf it seem good to tl»ee, I wxll give thee 
the worth of it in money ” 

Tins promise, at first, is readily given 
A site outside the township is oifeied iii 
exchange for a site in the middle of the 
town which is too near to the Euiopean 
qunriei But, with an obstinacy that is 
provoking and disconcerting, the Indian 
objects to his own removal, — 

“And Naboth said unto Ahab, The 
Lord forbid it me, that I shall sell the 
inheiitance of my fathers unto thee ” 

The Bible story goes onto tell of fuithei 
pressure being brought to beax* And the 
Bast African narrative, too, becomes more 
complicated as time goes on I have 
spoken of the Indian bazaai problem first, 
because that has always been the first 
point of conflict But the racial stiuggle, 
thus begun, has almost inevitably led on, 
by slow degrees, to the far larger issue of 
driving out the Indian altogethei from the 
whole Protectoiate 

But before we deal with that larger 
question, let us turn back for one moment 
in Older to see things on the smaller scale 
Let us taken single instance from actual 
human experience a case where, on the 
Indian side, some greed may perhaps have 
entered m, so as to injuie a good cause, 
but where, as fai as I harm been able to 
gather from officials themselves, the Indian 
position was basally and fundamentally 
just The following document is a memo- 
rial fiom some illiterate and semi-liteiate 
Indians I will quote the English, mst 
as it IS written 

“That the humble memoiiahsts, majoritv- of 
whom bexug illiterate is dumb, and not fairly 
treated, beg to lemmd of the time when the 
present Nairobi, which is now the capital was 
m its infancy, a small town of tents, and when 
it was a pel feet wilderness, wheie none dared to 
go and when it was very haid to get some 
necessaries of life, such as fresh vegetables, milk 
etc , that they were induced by officers of the 
Government to take up lands on the banks of 
the Nairobi rivei, in swampy ground, for the 
purpose of giowmg vegetables, fruits, etc for 
the consumption of the infant Nairobi ’ 
x.,. “emonalists were led to believe 

LLis-t "tuc^ cottld. Ccisy “teiTAiis frotu Oo’vcriiin.cii't 
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when the distiibntion of land at Nairobi was 
taken up, but they craYe hbercy to speak from 
their heart, they were deceived They are 
Ignored, their rights and interests also 
Although they are peaceful, hard-ivorLing, law- 
abiding, and proverbially patient, but at times 
even their existence is not considered 

“That, on the stiength of promises made, the 
memorialists leclaimed land in the swamps in 
the Nairobi river, draining swamps, removing 
reeds, long glass, and bush, which some time 
ago served as a breeding ground for malarial 
mosquitoes This draining and clearing of 
swamp has had much to do with improving the 
health of Europeans and Indians alike ” 

The lemainicg part of the document 
cannot be quoted m full It goes on to 
describe how the whole area in question 
only came up to one hundred and fi\e 
acies divided among thirty-five persons 
When this land had been diained by these 
Indians, who were mostly ignorant and 
illiterate men, and all had been done to 
reclaim the swamp, then for the first time 
the land thus reclaimed became valuable 
Its value was still further increased, 
because of its being included later on 
within the township area, as the town 
expanded towards the bed of the nver 
When the value of the land rose, every- 
thing was done to get the cultivators to 
abandon their claims They were told 
again and again, in answer to their 
repeated petitions, that they could only 
continue to hold then plots on a yearly 
lease with pre-payment of the yearly 
rental They were also obliged to observe 
all kinds of harrassmg conditions and 
regulations, or else forfeit the land alto- 
gether They were pointedly warned by 
the Government that their land might be 
taken away at any time on a year’s notice 
In the light of constant difficulties and 
harrassments such as these, how can 
Indians avoid noticing the differential 
treatment between themselves and 
Europeans^ They see daily before their 
eyes every inducement being offered to the 
latter to take up land on easy terms, while 
such offers aie being mo-e and more 
steadily withdrawn from themselves 

So the story of East Africa goes on 
from year to yeai, and every day the 
difficulties in the Indian’s path become 
greater 


It is quite true, that much money can 
still be made by Indians out of tiade It 
IS true, also, that some Indians have 
become wealthy landowners, chiefly on 
account of early purchases of land in 
township aieas It is this very wealth of 
the Indians that has made them so dis- 
liked It IS this also which has led to 
covetousness 

Among the Euiopean settlers them- 
selves, if I may judge from what I 
have seen and heard in Nairobi, land 
speculation has had the effect of an 
intoxicating wane To make money very 
quickly has become, with many, the one 
great object in Ifle And the Indian, 
especiallv m the townships, blocks the 
way What easier method, then, than to 
laise the lacial ciy against the ‘Asiatic’^ 
What quicker path to further wealth, 
than to confiscate, in any manner possible, 
the wealth of the Indian by driving him 
out of the townships fiist, and afterwards 
out of the country ? 

Little by little the policy hardens down 
on anti-Asiatic lines The Press follows 
the new public taste and adds to the 
bitterness and the clamour The sense of 
generous dealing, the treatment of all men 
alike without racial distinction, the 
jiobldssd ohligs which makes a man long 
to help the weaker side, all these sterling 
qualities of the home life in England 
become less and less powerful abroad in 
their appeal to the inner heart New 
motives which ate coaisei and more 
materialistic take their place After all, 
the settler has come out to make money, 
— and why should he not do it^ 

When this mood is reached at last, 
hypociisies of the worst kind are bound 
to creep in These self-deceptions aie really 
the cloak to hide an uneasy and a jaded 
conscience They are needed to keep a 
man in good humour with his own interior 

life 

First of all, the excuse is made, that it 
IS a patriotic thing to tiy to stop Indian 
immigration This, if successful, wi 1 maxe 
East Africa fall mto hue with her sister 
colonies of Canada, Australia and 
Africa, — a patriotic thing to do All the 
differences of tropic and temperate zones 
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are mimmised Tlie mere fact, that a 
mmor fraction of East Afiica is upland, 
istcdvtnas sufficient giound for claiming 
the whole ot the Piotectoiate as a “white 
man’s countiy” 


Then follow^s quickly the further pretext, 
which IS often quite honestly held and 
believed, that the Indian really stands 
between the African and his natural 
protectoi, the European , that the African 
is kept out of his lawful rights by the 
Indian, but protected by the Euiopean 

After these early steps have been taken 
on the path of racial prejudice,— which has 
been camouflaged all the while as patriotic 
duty,— it is not difficult to satuiate the 
whole atmospheie of European life with 
intensely biassed stories against the Indian 
charactei It becomes the populai thing 
to believe these No proof of their accuracy 
IS asked for The tiuth itself is not sought 
What is really desired is something to 
flatter the racial vanity of the European 
and to prejudice him still more deeply 
against the Indian 

Jezebel’s method in the Old Testament 
was more direct She said, 

“Set two men, sons of Belial, befoie 
him to beat witness against him, saying. 
Thou didst blaspheme God and the king ” 

Here was a far more biutal way, but, 
it had the same motive behind it For 
when the patriotic ciy of “God and the 
King” IS raised against poor Naboth, 
afterwards any false witness becomes 
credible 


And so, m this case also, when the racia 
prejudice of the Euiopean has been lousec 
against the “Asiatic”, then it is the easiesi 
thing m the world for him to believe tha1 
these uncleanly people of the bazaar, these 
^dians, are addicted to “moral depravity” 
They can even be described in the Economic 
Commission Report as importing from 
India into East Afiica “the worst vices ol 
the East, and the phiaseis regarded as 
emmeiitly coriect and appropriate 

The Report itself goes on still further to 
suggest that the African is the innocent 
victim of the Indian’s vice and the Indian 
IS the perverted teacher of it Nay moie 
the Indian is the inciter to crime as well as 


to vice So the false witness grows in 
volume 

The culmmating point is reached when 
this moial argument astumes a Christian 
guise It IS stated with great solemnity 
that, having taken the country as a Pro- 
tectorate, it IS the duty of the Euiopeans 
and of their Government to set forward a 
wholly Christian western civilisation for 
the African’s acceptance Nothing must 
be allowed to stand in the way of this 
being accomplished It is foi Christianit 3 q 
pure and unadulterated, that the European 
settler stands 

And the Indian ? The Indian is an 
‘Asiatic’ and an ‘Eastern’ and above all, 
he IS not a Chiistiau No wonder, theie- 
foie, that he is moially depraved and 
unfitted foi the task of piotecting the 
African ^ 

Thus, as the crown of all, not only 
racial bigotry, but, — what was fai worse 
in the eyes of Christ, — religious bigotry is 
dragged in, as a kind of supra-patriotic 
motive, to exclude the Indian from Afiica 
The name of Christ, — Chiist the Eastern, 
Chiist the Asiatic, Christ the denouncer of 
religious cant, — is taken on then lips to 
promote the very things that roused His 
steinest indignation, namely, Pharisaism 
and unbrotherly hatred between man and 
man 

It would appear that any stone is good 
enough to fling at the Indian, when this 
anti-Asiatic clamoui is raised And stones 
are huiled in abundance If the chaiges of 
vice and immorality and incitement to 
crime aie not sufficient , if his Eastern and 
Asiatic oiigin are not convincing , then 
there is the final damning fact that the 
Indian is not a Christian And if these 
stones will not slay him, then there is still 
his ‘unfair’ economic competition with the 
African, and there is also left, as a last 
stone to thiow at him, his bad sanitation 
and hygiene 

“They earned Naboth forth outside the 
city and stoned him with stones, that he 
died ” 

Alieady, owing to the insecuiity of the 
Indian tenure and the increasing menace 
of exclusion, the emigration of the Indians 
from East Africa is exceedmsf the unmiexa- 
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tion of Indians into East Africa Moie 
haye gone back to India year by year and 
fewer have returned If this process goes 
on much furthei, idie end must soon come , 
and when it comes, the word will be sent 
post-haste through the land,— 

“Arise and take possession, for Naboth 
IS not alive, but dead ” 

That final step has not yet been taken , 
the ultimate acts of unfairness have not 
yet been tried But, all the while, the 
voice of the tempter is sounding in the ear 
of the British settler,— 

“Dost thon not govern the kingdom 
The voice says, — ‘If the powei is all in 
the hands of the Euiopean, ready for use, 
why not use it ^ Why not govern in very 
deed ^ Why not legislate away eveiy 
Indian right till he is obliged to give up 
the struggle ^ Does not the White man 
govern the kingdom Well, then, let the 
White man have done with it and rule the 
Indian out ’ 

But whatever the tempter may say, 
whatever steps may have alieady been 
taken to defeat the truth, the voice of 
conscience cannot be silenced Even while 
Ahab goes down to Je^reel to take posses- 
sion of Naboth’s vineyaid, the prophet 


meets him on the way with a word of 
warning and of doom 

I cannot believe that my fellow country- 
men in East Afiica will shut their ears 
finally to the voice of truth I cannot 
believe that they will carry out to the 
bitter end against Indians this injustice, 
which cues to heaven 

I have met many, among settlers and 
among officials, who have told me that 
they consider the whole policy, as put for- 
ward by the Economic Commission and 
Convention of Associations, to be uncalled 
for and unjust Personally, — I can only 
say it, with all leverence and with sin- 
cerity, — I regal d this policy not only as a 
blot on the fair name of my country, but 
on the fair name of my Lord and Master, 
Christ 

If, in what I have written, I have over- 
stepped the bounds of chanty, I ask forgive- 
ness, as one who knows his constant need 
to be forgiven I have not had any in- 
dividual pel son oi persons in my mind 
while I have been wilting What I have 
tried to lay bare is the baseness involved 
in the policy which is being now presented 
and the falsity of many of its underlying 
motives 


PARLIAMENT AND INDIAN TARIFFS 
By St Nihal Sinoh 


I N view of its vital importance, it was 
only to be expected that the fiscal 
issue should crop up moie than once in 
the debates that have recently taken place 
in both Houses of Parliament over the 
Government of India Bill Several Hon’ble 
Members referred to the subject in the 
House of Commons, and such references 
elicited statements from the Secretary of 
State indicating just how far the fiscal 
concession will extend, and how and by 
whom the fiscal policy of India is to be 
framed and administered The statement 
made in the House of Lords by the Earl 


Cuizon, though not so conclusive, is not 
without importance Since it is necessary 
for us Indians to know just where we 
stand, I propose to deal briefly with the 
references made in both Houses 

I 

Three Members of Parliament— Colonel 
Josiah C Wedgwood (Labour, Newcastle- 
undei-Lyme), Mr G Stewart (Coalition- 
Unionist, Wirral), and Mr F R B Denniss 
(Coalition-Unionist, Oldham, Lancashire) — 
made speeches exclusively dealing with the 
proposal made by the Joint Select Commit* 
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lee recommending that His Majesty’s 
Govcinment folio vv a poLcy of non-mtei ven- 
tion m Indian fiscal affairs They -newed 
the subject from thiee distinct angles of 
Yisioii Colonel Wedgwood, as was to be 
expected from him, was highly idealistic 
Ml Stewart spoke as if he sought meiely 
for information, though he could not 
effectually hide his displeasure Mr Denmss, 
as became the repiesentatne of a cotton 
constituency, was ftankly antagonistic 
The Secietaiy of State foi India answeied 
both Col Wedgwood and Mr Stewart at 
length, while he meiely pointed the finger 
of scorn at Mr Denmss 

Before dealing specifically with the 
statements made in Parliament it seems to 
me to be advisable to set down textually 
the recommendation of the Joint Select 
Committee in regard to giving fiscal 
freedom to India, so that the basis upon 
which that discussion was made may be 
available to the reader for ready refeience 
It ran 

“Nothing IS moie likely to endanger the good 
relations between India and Great Britain than 
a belief that India’s fiscal policy is dictated from 
Whitehall in the interests of the tiade of Gieat 
Bntain That such a belief exists at the 
moment there can be no doubt That there 
ought to be no room for it in the future is equally 
clear India’s position in the Imperial 
Conference opened the door to negotiation 
between India and the rest of the Empire, but 
negotiation without power to legislate is likely 
to remain ineffective A satisfactory solution of 
the question can only be guaranteed by the 
grant of liberty to the Government of India to 
devise those tariff arrangements which seem 
best fitted to India’s needs as an integral 
portion of the British Empire It cannot be 
guaranteed by Statute without limiting the 
ultimate power of Parliament to control the 
administration of India, and without limiting 
the power of veto which rests m the Crown, 
and neither of these limitations finds a place in 
any of the Statutes in the British Empire It can 
only therefore be assured by an acknowledg- 
ment of a convention Whatever be the right 
fiscal policy for India, for the needs of her 
consumers as well as for her manufacturers, it 
IS quite clear that she should have the same 
liberty to consider her mterests as Great 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and 
South Africa In the opinion of the Committee 
therefore, the Secretary of State should as far as 
possible avoid interference on this subject when 
the Government of India and its Legislature 
are in agieement, and they t hink that his 


intervention, when it does take place, should be 
limited to safeguarding the international 
obligations of the Empne or any fiscal 
arrangements within the Empire to which His 
hlajesty’s Government is a flirty ” 

In moving an amendment that he had 
put down to Clause 24, which, it may be 
recalled, deals witb the business and pro- 
ceedings in tbe Indian Legislature, Col 
Wedgwood told tbe House that, in his 
estimation, the question of imposmg or 
revising tariffs should not be a question 
for the executive, but should be dependent 
upon the Legislative Assembly itself 
Since it had been decided that duties weie 
not to be imposed in India in the interests 
of Lancashire oi othei parts of Biitain, he 
wished Parliament to "go the whole hog” 
and to give such a measuie of fiscal auto- 
nomy as would enable the people of India 
themselves “to decide what duties shall 
be put lather than that the decision 
shall be left to” the executive, which, 
he may well have added, was not to 
he put under Indian control He went 
on to state that “m connection with 
import duties it is of pai amount importance 
that the will of the people should be 
expressed, and it ought not to be left to be 
discovered by induect means ” Vested 
interests, he declared, are powerful 
enough even in an ordinary “representative 
assembly, but when a rcpiesentative 
assembly lias practically nothing to do,” 
he was afiaid, the powei of those interests 
would be even greater 

In pleading thus. Col Wedgwood 
asked the House toremembei that “almost 
the whole of the evidence from India asked 
for the transfer of fiscal powei to Indians 
He hoped that India would not impose any 
protective taiiffs, for they would work to 
the injuiy of the common people of India 
But he asserted that the people of India were 
entitled to expiess their own views as to 
what they wanted, and if any blame was 
to arise out of the imposition of tariffs, 
he wished that blame to fall upon Indians 
and not upon the British Government 
Though he thought that it was almost 
hopeless to get any amendment made to 
the Bill, he did wish that the Bntisb 
“could have that small amount of courage 
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which IS necessary for granting fiscal 
autonomy to this new (Indian) democracy 
so that the people may make their own 
mistakes, and n<?t put the blame for them 
on” Bntish shoulders 

The Secietary of State told Colonel 
Wedgwood that the “pioper plan of Par- 
liamentary procedure” was that fiscal pro- 
posals should be made by the Government 
“Any taiiff proposed in India mast be put 
into a Bill which could only be earned by 
the votes of the Legislatuie ” 

Mr Montagu added for Colonel Wedg- 
wood’s benefit that many of the officials in 
India were Protectionists, and therefoie 
theie had been no controveisy over taiifis 
between the officials and non-officials The 
Secietary of State, howevei, had been 
in disagreement with the Government of 
India Being himself a Free-Tiader, as he 
knew Col Wedgwood also was, Mr 
Montagu hoped that the example aftoided 
by Protection in India would make moie 
Free-Traders 

Col Wedgwood was not satisfied with 
the answei given by the Secretary of State, 
and pointed out that lepiesentatives of the 
Indian people would not be able to put im- 
port duties upon articles other than those 
deteimined by the Government, noi would 
they be able to vary the proposals made 
by the Government 

Mr Montagu remamed film, however 
He declared that whatever the shortcom- 
ings of the Government, the responsibility 
for intioducmg any Bill containing fiscal 
proposals must lie with the Government 

This discussion evidently did not satisfy 
Mr Stewait, who raised the question of 
fiscal autonomy under Clause 33, which 
piovides for contiol of Indian administra- 
tion by the Secretary of State He asked 
Ml Montagu what would be the position 
if India claimed full fiscal autonomy, as 
she probably would, under his Bill What 
would happen, he enquired, rf, in that case, 
India were to tiy to make a bargain with 
some other country giving that country 
better terms than she was prepared to 
offer this country (Britain)? He added 
that he was putting these considerations 
before the Secretary of State to show that 
it was wrong foi him to destroy the power 


that he possessed over Indian tarifis, as 
he was doing 

Ml Montagu told Mr Stewart that 
fiscal autonomy did not come into that 
clause at all But he wished it had, for if 
there was anybody in the House who 
thought Biitain “ought still to manipulate 
the tariffs of India in the interests of any 
part of Gieat Bntain”, he (Mr Montagu) 
“should like to test that by a Division ” 
(The woid “still” is significant ) He asked 
those who wanted to know how it could 
be guaianteed that India would not 
manipulate hei affairs to the advantage of 
somebody else, what guarantee they had 
that Austi aha would not do the same, and 
declared that nothing would do them so 
much harm as the slightest suspicion that 
they wanted to alter the tariffs of India in 
the inteiests of British trade They had 
the solidarity of the Empire to depend 
upon, and the Imperial goodwill, which 
had always been developed by mutual 
trust 

Even that statement did not dispose of 
the question, for on the Third Readmg 
Mr Denniss asked the Secretary of State 
to tell the House “how far the fiscal policy 
of India” would “be controlled by the 
new legislature ” He reminded him that 
the matter was “of profound importance 
to all in this country (Britain) who trade 
with India,” many of Britain’s principal 
industries and many of her great commer- 
cialists and tiaders So far as he could see, 
the Bill would remove every check upon 
fiscal policy oi fiscal control of the new 
Legislature, which would consist, to a 
great extent, of the rich men, the manu- 
facturers and merchants of India The 
hands of the Secretary of Srate would be 
tied and he would be prevented from plac- 
ing any check upon British trade with 
India He felt that, as a representative 
of the centre of the great cotton mdustry, 
he could not let the Bill pass without a 
warning as to what was likely to happen 
in the i mmediate future 

Then the agitated Lancashire-man 
went on to lemmd the House that the 
cotton mdustry was the greatest Bntish 
expoitei, and India was their best market 
At present the Secretary of State had ab- 
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solute conttol ovei India’s fiscal policy He 
had the powci to superintend, diiect and 
control all acts, matteis and concerns relat- 
ing to the icienues of India That powei 
■would be completely swept away when 
the Rules were made under Clause 23 
There was, however, some piotection in 
the fact that the Rules would have to be 
laid on the Table of the House of Commons 
and Resolutions would have to be passed 
by both Houses before the Rules became 
a part of the Statute 

Fuither, Mr Denniss explained, the 
Secretary of State would be deprived by 
the Bill of his powei of disallowing any 
Act imposing prohibitive lestrictions upon 
British trade with India He declared that 
when India gave her gieat contribution of 
£100,000,000 to waids the cost of the Wai, 
Lancashire agreed to the duties being 
raised on condition that theie would some 
day, at the end of the War, be a system of 
Imperial preference thioughout the Empire 
in which the discrimination against British 
goods in legard to any of the Dominions 
and India would be done away with 
Quoting the Report of the Joint Select 
Committee as his authority he remarked 
that appaiently the fiscal policy of the 
Indian Legislature was to be based on the 
same lines as that of Canada and South 
Africa, which meant complete fiscal auto- 
nomy The clause stating that “the Secre- 
taiy of State should, as far as possible, 
avoid interference on this subject,” he 
declared, meant that he was not to exercise 
his power of disallowance 

The Bntish must remember, warned Mi 
Denniss, that India was a Protectionist 
countiy All the ruling classes and her 
manufacturers and merchants were abso- 
lute Protectionists The first Budget of 
the new Indian Legislature would be one 
which would “not only continue to impose 
duties upon English imports, but may 
even discriminate against Britain in favour 
of Japan, compelled by diplomatic circum- 
stances” He very much feared that if the 
Indian Legislature were left to contiol fiscal 
policy, the Biitish might not only suffer m 
regard to restrictions being imposed upon 
the importation of their goods, but they 
may even have their great rival in 


the cotton industry leceiving a prefer- 
ence 

Mr Denniss next ‘giew plaintive He 
described all the blessingk that had accrued 
to India through British rule— peace, pros- 
perity, law and older, and protection from 
war, pestilence and famine With a catch 
in his voice, he asked if the Indian Legisla- 
tme was going to repay them now by 
crippling their industries, or having power 
to do it by a system of unrestricted duties 
He trembled for the future of many British 
Industries 

In winding up the debate. Mi Montagu 
told the House that his conception of 
Imperialism would not permit him to have 
“any pride oi pleasure in domination or 
suboidination,” or “in flying the British 
flag for the benefit of British trade ” The 
only Imperialism that he thought was 
worth having was “a trusteeship which 
w as intended to develop the country undei 
the British flag into a partnership in the 
Commonwealth ” 

II 

Exactly a week later, the Earl Curzon, 
speaking in the House of Lords, expressed 
his suspnse at the little attention that 
had been paid to the proposal of the Joint 
Select Committee recommending the conces- 
sion to India of “almost absolute freedom 
of fiscal policy ” The proposition to put 
India on a par with the great Dominions 
of the Clown in regard to that matter was 
a fundamental change fraught with stu- 
pendous consequences He would not say 
that the concession would prove to be 
“one of the mam sources of possible diflfer- 
ence in the future between certain sections 
of the community here (Britain) and m 
India,” but he would say that concession 
was the “starting point to a future career 
m the growth of self-governing institutions 
m India, the importance of which” could 
not be exaggerated 

Lord Curzon declared that he would be 
the last person to complain that that 
concession was to be made to India, for 
he had “always fought the battles of 
India” in “all the controversies about 
cotton duties,” as some of the Members of 
that House may have heard him do more 
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than once He was, therefore, delighted that 
his views and theories would prevail But 
he counselled their Loidships not to “lose 
sight of the fact*that among the changes 
that had been (were to be created in 
(by this Bill, and among the powers 
that” were to be handed over “to India, 
this particular one is in many respects the 
most important of all ” 

Four days after Lord Curzon had thus 
expiessed himself in regard to the conces- 
sion of fiscal autonomy to India, Lord 
Ampthill, ex-Governor of Madras, leferied 
to it in the course of a long speech gener- 
ally hostile to the Government of India 
Bill He said that he was glad to admit 
that “we (the British) are making a step 
in the right diiection in the grant of fiscal 
fieedom to India That was not paitof 
the original scheme, but it was reluctantly 
conceded by the Joint Committee ” He 
felt that it was “essential that this con- 
cession should be made if theie was 
any sincerity in our professed inten- 
tion of making India fit for self-govern- 
ment ” His Loidship pointed out that 
national security “could only be founded 
on economic security, and the very first 
duty of every Government is to provide 
that economic security ” He, theiefoie, wel- 
comed that part of the scheme sincerely 
He had always thought that it would be 
“nght and fair to give India, fiscal free- 
dom ” It was “the only solid benefit” 
the British weie giving India in the Bill, 
“the only thing that will enable India to 
prove hei ability to become self-ieliant and 
self-governing ” He warned their Lord- 
ships, however, that it would take a good 
many years before any satisfactory result 
could possibly appear from the test 

III 

The British pi ess has not paid as much 
attention to tins matter as one would 
have expected Such leferences as have 
come under my notice fall roughly into 
two categories, namely (1) those that 
are frankly opposed to the concession 
being made and that paint a dire pictuie 
of what they are suie will happen, and 
(2) those that feel that justice has been 
done to India, but that nevertheless wish 
32Vo-2 


India to remember that she is a part of 
the British Empire, and owes that Empire 
some consideration 

To illustrate what has been written in 
papers belonging to the first group, I may 
refer to the editorial comments that ap« 
peared in the Morning Post And engag- 
ingly flank that comment was It declar- 
ed that “Mr Montagu, Colonel Wedg- 
wood, and their like” had no right to 
claim a monopoly of generous ideals con- 
cerning India ” It (the Morning Post), 
also, had its idealism, although it did not 
wear it on its sleeve It believed “that 
the British Empiie has a mission in the 
world ” It did not hold, however, that 
that mission was altogether unselfish On 
the contiary, it pointed out that a 
“nation is an association of people for 
the purpose of living and defending them- 
selves Mr Montagu probably has never 
consideied that the people of Lancashire 
—our (British) people — live largely by sup- 
plying India with cotton manufactures, 
and that if that trade were diverted, many 
of these people would starve Therefore, 
to sui render our trusteeship is not quite 
so simple as it sounds It may or may 
not be a kindness to the people of India, 
but it may be the destruction of the people 
ofLancashiie and of many people also in 
London ” 

To illustrate the tone of the comment 
in papeis belonging to the second group, 

I cannot do better than call attention to a 
statement on the subject that appeared in 
a Times leader It remarked that “India 
has long demanded and must now receive, 
the same fiscal freedom as the great self- 
governing Dominions The issue may even- 
tually become the touchstone of Lan- 
cashire’s sincerity in the cause of Indian 
liberty but it declared we must rely upon 
the common sense and good faith of 
Indian politicians, whose bounden duty it 
will be to refrain from erecting tariffs de- 
trimental to the interests of the myriads 
of Indian consumers ” 

I may add, in passing, that a considera- 
ble number of Britons expect India to use 
the fiiscal fieedom that is to be given to 
her to subscribe to the principle of Imperial 
Preference Certain questions asked by 
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tlie Joint Select Committee on the govern- 
ment of India Bill appeared to suggest 
that tendency For instance, when Mrs 
Annie Besant was in the witness chaii she 
was asked by Major Ormsby-Gore “If the 
Committee saw fit to support the demand 
for fiscal (including tariff) autonomy, do 
you think India -would be likely to come 
into the Imperial system of reciprocal 
Preference’” (O 1422, p SI, Minutes of 
Evidence ) Her reply does not matter, for 
I am talking only of the tendency upon the 
part of the British 


IV 

The position, as disclosed by the 
discussion in the t-wo Houses, as it appears 
to me, IS this 

In futuie India is to have fiscal fieedom 
analogous to that enjoyed by the Domi- 
nions of the Clown— analogous because 
the Government of India will not be 
constituted in the manner that the Govern- 
ments aie constituted in the Dominions, 
nor will it possess the same poweis Until 
the Government of India becomes an 
Indian Goveinraeiit, and until its powers 
are enhanced to those of, let us say, South 
Africa— because South Africa is largely 
peopled by persons of non-British ongi^ 
as IS India— the convention regulating the 
fiscal policy of India cannot acquiie the 
potency or even the meaning associated 
with it in the self-governing Dominions 

In the meantime, while we are pressing 
for the subjection of at least a part of the 
Central Government to British control 
what means are to be devised to insure 
that the Government of India, which in no 
sense will be responsible to Indians, and 
which, even in its composition, will still 
leraain mainly non-Indian, will give effect 
to the Indian desires in lespect of fiscal 
matters’ The question is really of vital 
importance, because, as I have shown 
the power of initiating any proposal in 
this respect has been reserved to the 
executive and not to the Legislature 
Even if the Government of India does not 
have to get the previous sanction of the 

^ f such a proposal 

can be included m its Budget, or. m view 


of the canon of non-intervention, reference 
on such a subject to the Secretary of State 
IS to be a mere formal matter — though Sir 
William Meyer’s evidence^ before the Joint 
Select Committee* would make one chary 
of forming the latter supposition — the 
question still remains, how an executive 
overwhelmingly non-Indian and without 
any legal obligation to the Indian 
Legislature, will feel the impulse that a 
Cabinet in one of the Dominions would 
feel to translate the popular desire regard- 
ing fiscal matters into legislation and 
executive action 

In the proportion in which we aie able 
to answer that question satisfactorily, 
Indians will be able to derive benefit from 
the concession that Lord Curzon has 
characterised as “the most important of 
all” offered under the Government of India 
Bill 


* For the sake of ready reference I reproduce 
Sir Wiliam Meyer’s exact phraseology together 
with the question asked by Mr T J Bennett 
(the principal proprietor of the TVines of India) 
to which Sir William replied 

Q 6963 You have spoken of the liberalising 
of the Central Government Would you regard 
the adoption of the recommendation of the 
Crewe Committee, that when the Government 


aie in agreement with the conclusion of the 
Legislature, their decision should ordinarily be 
allowed to prevail’ Would you not regard the 
acceptance of that principle as a very definite 
advance towards a more liberal tone in the 
Central Government ’ Yes , but I think that 
IS qualiGed by the fact that in all important 
matters the Government of India are to have 
a pi ebminary consultation with the Secretary 
o/ State The Result is that the Secretary of 
State would turn them down li he did not 
agree with them , so, as Sir James Brunyate 
points out in his minute, it really amounts to 
very little On the other hand, there may be 
cases in which the Government might be in 
agreement, and yet the Secretary of State would 
feel it his duty to hold out I mentioned lust 
now when I was cross-examined m regard to 
the fiscal policy, that so long as Parliament has 
control. It must be undoubtedly responsible m a 
arge measure tor the fiscal policy I do not 

* X would allow the Secretary of 

State to wash his hands of it and say “What 
can I do , here is the Government of India in 
agreement -with the Legislative Council ’’ P 384. 
Minutes of Evidence -t' d«4, 

(The italics are mine — S N S ) 
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DEFEAT 

By Miss Santa Chattopadhyay, b a 


M AHALAKSHMI was as beautiful as the 
goddess Lakshmt And if nobility 
were synonymous with a fat purse and 
local fame, her lineage was as noble as any 
Inspite of all these, dame Fate touched her 
life with her fickle fingers and muddled it so, 
that nobody could help calling Fate a heart- 
less hussy 

Mahalakshmi and Rajani were both born 
m the same locality and on the same day 
With the first faint glow of the morning sun, 
Mahalakshmi came into this world to touch 
the lady of the Red House with the magic 
wand of motherhood , and she looked more 
like a boquet of lightning flashes than a token 
of human love Under the professional care 
of the hired nurse and the natural affection 
of her bejewelled mother, Mahalakshmi began 
to brighten up into girlhood 

The crimson flush, which the sun’s 
farewell touches had painted on the sky, 
was no longer there and all nature was 
enveloped in darkness In such a moment, 
Rajani, the fourth daughter of Hrishikesh, 
was bom behind the Red House, in a 
mud cottage and upon torn rags Rajani 
had for her mother one who could call her 
own only one pair of gold bracelets and those 
twenty years old And it is needless to dwell 
upon the superfluity of maids and nurses that 
the fourth daughter of a poor man meets 
with in India And if, in addition, she is 
not fair m complexion I had better 

not discuss the situation 

Rajani began to grow up, generally on the 
floor of the kitchen and now and then on the 
lap of her widowed sister Jamini Lying upon 
her bed of rags, as she performed feats m 
howlipg, her perspiring and curry -powdered 
mother came to hei occasionally, lifted her 
up by the elbow and, after forcing some milk 
down her delicate throat, wrent away again to 
look after her cooking In the evening 
neither her mother nor hei sister could look 
after her, being too busy, and the poor mite 
fought against the aimy of Sleep Fairies which 
attacked her in the evening light, that she 
might enjoy the thrills of one affectionate 


motherly embrace and heai the slumber song 
hummed through the lips that kissed her with 
such a honey touch — but oh, how rarely ’ 
Her eight year old sister Kamini came often 
instead to see her off to dreamland The baby’s 
lips would swell up and pout in disappoint- 
ment and angei, she would push Kamini 
away with her tiny little feet and try to 
find solace in rolling on the floor Kamini 
drew' her up affectionately, pressing her 
baby face against her own and recited 
nursery rhymes celebrating the influence of 
an advancing bridegroom upon the mind of 
an angry maiden 

The bridegroom did not come at that time, 
but when he did come at last, people said » 
“If this IS not astounding good luck, what is ?” 
Mahalakshmi, who felt the scratch of 
diamonds as she landed on this world, who 
had a pageant of maids to run after her, and 
who rested her feet on the lap of mother 
earth wathm a period of four years for not 
as many hours, would not have been credited 
with any extra amount of good luck, had she 
got such a bridegroom Nobody would have 
said that she had got anything more than 
what she deserved naturally, and fortune 
would not have got her due share of credit , 
for then it would not have been called a 
miracle Perhaps that was the reason why the 
goddess tried to wun fame with Rajani as the 
medium She was, most certainly, cognisant of 
the ingratitude of human beings, and of the 
superiority of a single present deed to a 
battalion of past ones m stimulating universal 
acknowledgment of her miraculous powers 

Mahalakshmi and Rajani always wandered 
about the village together People looked 
upon their ever united presence with the same 
pleasing sensation as crept into their hearts 
during the gloiious moments of twilight, w'hen 
night coyly approached day to enfold him in 
her sombre mystery Mahalakshmi, who was 
fully conscious of her charms even at that baby 
stage of her life, always walked first , carrying 
her head at a proud angle and heralding her 
advent with the sonorous pleadings of her 
silver anklets Rajani always followed m the 
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wake of her playmate From her very child- 
hood she always felt \eiy shy to show her 
dusky face b} the side of her beautiful friend 
E\ery evening they made gai lands of the 
golden “Champak” Mahalakshmi called every 
one to come and appreciate her art, while 
Raj am found her lewaid in the sweet smell 
and soft touch of her gailand If Jammi 
(Rajani’s sister) volunteered to dress her hair, 
Mahalakshmi said “Do it for Rajani, I look 
much belter with my hair undone” Jamini 
said “It IS dangerous to look so beautiful, 
for people would then run away wuth you” 
Mahalakshmi answered “Indeed? Haven’t I 
got my Lathials (body-guards armed with 
cudgels) to thrash such people ?” Jamini said 
“Certainly you have, but w^e have no Lathials , 
sp Rajani had better dress her hair ” Maha- 
lakshmi said “Oh ' don’t fear, Rajani is too 
Ugly to be stolen ” 

Lakshmi could never do without Raji for a 
moment, but she could never resist the 
^mptation of snubbing her at every step 
She knew full well that she herself was the 
beautiful daughter of a rich father, w^hile Raji 
was plain and poor But knowledge alone of 
this did not satisfy her Her pleasure in this 
superiority over her friend was seldom 
complete unless she could all the time lemmd 
her of the line which separated them 
Whenever she got any new dress or ornament 
giewent wuth these to Rajam first of all 
Rajani said “They are very nice, and you are 
looking like a queen ” But Lakshmi’s cup of 
conceit was not full with this slender homage 
She wanted Rajani to own up her defeat, and 
herself to gloat in the joy of her victory So 
she said ‘^May be I am, but have you got 
any silk like this ? Have you ever seen such 
a bracelet ?” 

It IS very hard to make a child lower its 
head So Rajani, instead of giving a straight 
answer, said “What is the use of having them 
Mow , I shall have them when I grow up ” 

To ^d a fresh dose to her pain, Lakshmi 
said “Can you guess the price?” Rajani, 
after straining her imagination to the utmost, 
said “Ten rupees ” Lakshmi went mad with 
laughter and cried “Oh my t What a great fool ' 

you are' Is it possible to buy a Benaresi i 

saree for ten rupees ?” Her friend blushed . 
and turned ^her head aw'ay and answeied i 
T 1 ^ ^ know , do I buy these things ] 

Lakshmi now swayed her head with a proud ^ 
and satisfied air, and answered condescend- J 
tngly That is quite true How can you ( 


- guess their price ? You are so poor ” Rajani 
r went away after this with offended dignity 
and Lakshmi had to hunt -hard for her and, 
i when found, to coax her in diverse strains, to 
'■ restore their friendship to its normal condition 
s Being fully conscious of her own higher 
[ economic level, Lakshmi now and then enjoy- 
ed the pleasure of paining Rajani with 
presents Rajani’s joy at the receipt of 
these could be compared to the emotion born 
in the heart of the houseless poor as the gods 
inundate them with their liquid blessings 
She ahvays got the refuse articles from 
Lakshmi’s toy-land At first she felt glad when 
she received such presents, but one day her 
elder sister whispered into her simple heart 
the conventionalities of giving and taking 
From that day she hesitated to take dolls 
from her friend and tried to repay her with 
home-made condiments But inspite of that, 
the idea of how little she gave in return for 
the splendour she received from her chum, 
oppressed her child’s heart with shame. 

But one day this i elation of the conquered 
and the victorious underwent a miraculous 
change They were talking about different 
things The garden was suffused with a flaming 
current of golden moon-light and the atmos- 
phere was saturated with the voiceless music 
of youthful dreams Every discussion proved 
the existence of some new merit m Lakshmi 
The question arose, Who are the beauties of 
the place ? Rajani began to mention names, 
but took particular care not to name Lakshmi 
She said “Sushila,Goun, Kamal,etc ” Lakshmi 
added “Aunt Puti, Mother ” She was trying 
to divert the flow tow ards herself Though 
Rajani all the time knew that Lakshmi was 
in fact one of the most beautiful, she liked to 
make her feel a bit uncomfortable before put- 
ting her in the list But seeing how ardently 
Lakshmi was trying to have hei self mentioned, 
she intentionally said “Oh, is not Narani’s aunt 
beautiful too ?” Lakshmi said “Haven’t we 
named all who are beautiful in our house ? I 
don’t think there’s anybody else ” At this 
Rajani said “W'hy, aren’t you too nice-look- 
ing?” Lakshmi felt much pleased and said. 
“Very As tiice-looking as a monkey ” Raji 
said “Indeed ' I think, then, we are all old 
witches.” Lakshmi was simply overflooded 
with satisfaction and geneiously said “Now 
let us find out if there is anyone beautiful in 
your house” Rajani sadly replied “There’s 
o^y Mothei At this Lakshmi had convulsions 
of suppressed mirth, and cried out “0 my ! 
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Your mother ' Is she good looking ? Old ' 
Skinny ' What eyes you have got Rajam 
burst into angry tears and said “All right, I 
am blind , my motfier is ugly , as if b^eauty 
means being fat like your mother ” She was 
choked with wrath and tears, and went 
away weeping 

Early next morning, when it was still a bit 
dark, Lakshmi woke up amidst her profusion 
of pillows and bolsters She thought “Raji 
is sure not to come to-day What rubbish ' 
How on earth am I to bring her to her senses, 
I don’t know A big girl like her should not 
be so damp in the eye ” Her analysis of 
Rajani’s nature was cut short rather abruptly 
She heard the fine sw^eet voice of the same 
person calling her from outside “Lakshmi, 
little darling, are you still asleep ? Come quick, 
I have something to show you , hurry up, 
dear ” Her voice had a ring of happiness in 
it The honey of that joyous voice at once 
sweetened Lakshmi’s heart with the same 
happiness The trouble of reconciliation 
became unnecessary now , but that did 
not please Lakshmi Rajani should be like 
a Vina to her, that she might draw forth 
sorrowful tunes out of her whenever she 
pleased and gay ripples of melody as she 
changed her mind It pricked her conceit 
to discover that Raj am could sing like the 
morning lark of her ow a accord 

Still she got up She fpund that Rajani, 
who always stood before her with her pale 
face and brightened up only at her bright 
touch, had come now with a proud face to 
give her, Lakshmi, a share of her own joy She 
carried a small baby in her arms The baby 
looked as glorious as a cherub In its smile 
Lakshmi could find the rival of a bunch of 
juin-buds Its complexion w’’ouId give the 
moon-beams a taste of jealousy and the 
dimples they w^ere probably the 

cups out of which the gods sipped nectar 
That such a treasure w’-as Raji’s own, could 
be easily found from the glow which 
lightened up her generally pale countenance 
She said “Lakshmi, just look at my nephew I 
He IS my chhot-di’s boy Isn’t he a dear ? 
Have you ever seen such an angel anywhere ?” 

Lakshmi could not say that they had a 
better child in their house Rajani had always 
smiled at Lakshmi’s joy, but Lakshmi’s smile 
faded away at the cruel touch of her friend’s 
delight Having got no answ'er to her ques- 
tions, Rajani drove the w^edge home and said 
“Isn’t he much more beautiful than Kamal, 


Gouri, your aunt Puti, your mother and you ? 
Isn’t he ?” 

Lakshmi could not say "yes”, but the “no” 
too never came out of her mouth Rajani 
asked her to take the child in her arms and 
cuddle it for a moment, but Lakshmi was 
quite incapable of accepting anything from 
one upon whom she had always showered 
her boons So she said, “No, I have sprained 
my arms”, and ran away 

As soon as she set her foot in her mother’s 
room, she began to strike her head against 
the bedstead This first wound to her vanity 
was too much for hew* She did not give 
expressionto her emotion m roof-rending yells, 
as was usual with her, but large opal drops 
coursed down her cheek as a token of the 
immense grief wuth which she was afflicted 
Her mother ran up to her and asked her the 
reason of this novel performance She was 
half choked, but still she could manage to 
gurgle out “Go away, I don’t want to see 
your face again ” 

“Why, what have I done ?” 

“You are too fat, you are very ugly 
What is the use of having a mother like that ?” 

It was a shock to the poor rich mother 
She only said “What nonsense are you 
talking child ?” This only stimulated Lakshmi 
to strike her head the harder against the bed- 
stead and she cried “Surely, I will say so If 
that wretch Raji can say, why shan’t I ?” 

After much coaxing, the origin of these 
heart-broken sobs and universal disgust, 
came to light Why hasn’t she got such a 
beautiful nephew ? What Raji has, Lakshmi 
must have, or let her die But what is to be 
done’ A nephew is hard to manufacture. 
The mother brought her own child and said . 
“Never mind about the nephew, you have got 
a beautiful brother ” Lakshmi flared up “I 
don’t want any brothers They are all like 
fat frogs Throw them away, your gaping 
princes ” The prince was soon rolling on 
the floor and loudly proclaiming his injuries 
as a result of the excess of her sisterly 
affection Conceit and jealousy weie like 
two plants growing side by side in her 
mind Up to this time conceit was suck- 
ing all the nourishment, so that jealousy 
lemained weak and star\ed That was 
possibly the leason why Lakshmi wanted 
to transplant jealousy to Rajani’s heart But 
this was no longer necessary After years of 
subjection jealousy had managed to over- 
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throw her rival and was now reigning 
victorious and supreme in_Lakshmi’s mmd. 

( 2 ) 

The roles were re\ersed The one who 
had come into this world with laurels, 
was gu en a petty part, while she who was 
humbled at every step, took the leading role 
in the drama of life 

She knew very well that she w ould never 
ha\e to collect, bit by bit, her woi Idly possess- 
ions, and that good luck was her pusoner 
of war — the war she never fought Why then 
should she low er herself before others ? Why 
indeed ' So Mahalakshmi never took the 
trouble of speaking genially to others, gave 
other people uncalled-for information regard- 
ing what she thought of them and still 
believed that the world would be only too 
glad to touch the hem of her saree But she 
forgot that a de\otee is ever anxious for a 
benevolent glance from the deity Not that 
she refrained from showering blessings from 
above like a contemptuous deity, but she gave 
with scorn and was not blessed with the 
knowledge that her alms required to be 
clothed in true love, that they might attract 
true devotion to hershnne To step down from 
her throne as a suppliant before people, was 
a condescension to which Lakshmi could not 
bring herself People who w'ere capable of 
accepting her scornful favours were also 
capable of taking her in with impure praise 
But how' could she aspire to get pure admira- 
tion, for she would then have to commit that 
middle-class crime, loving others ? The girl 
who was born in the mud house could not 
tear away the bonds which kept her in touch 
with mother nature She had nothing to give 
her fellow-beings, but she had a sweet smile 
and sweeter words, which charmed others, 
and she could love God did not give her 
external riches , but He did not forget to 
compensate her w ith a beautiful soul But 
this was enough to enable her to conquer 
many hearts 

The fame of Mahalakshnn's beauty, gorgeous 
as it was like that of a full-blown hibiscus, 
travelled far and wide on the golden chariot of 
her wealthy father , but though it was possible 
to procure ornaments befitting her glory, it was 
by no means as easy a job to manufacture a 
fit mate foi her The vision of her parents 
was so influenced by its dazzling environment 
that all else appeared black to it Nobody 
was fit enough for them Lakshmi descfibed 


her suitors to her friends and remarked 
“Though they haven’t got a penny, they have 
cheek enough to astound me ” Rajani said • 
“Don’t say so, my dear, j-'qu never know what 
might happen ” 

Lakshmi turned up her nose and replied 
“I hope I have sufficient length of rope to 
hang myself with ” 

Sivasundar had neither cash nor land, 
but that did not prevent his possession of a 
sound physique, an intelligent and well-stocked 
brain, and a large heart From every point of 
view he well deserved the name of Man 

His mother had invited a few girls one 
evening, along with whom came Lakshmi and 
Rajani It was not unknown to Lakshmi how 
Rajani gave her beauty a set-off , so she 
managed to enter the house with Rajani by 
her side She looked, in her diamonds and her 
silk dress of virgin white, as glorious as the 
goddess Lakshmi when she rose out of the 
ocean peeping through the petals of a white 
lotus in the mysterious dawn of creation 
Sivasundar had lately ariived in his village 
after years of absence due to his education 
He was, at the moment of this radiant 
invasion, trying to fix a creeper against 
the wicker-work fencings of their house, 
when this girl figure flashed past his 
vision like a silver cloud with the moon 
shining through it His intoxicated mind 
was only half conscious for a moment of the 
presence of Rajani, wffio followed Lakshmi 
like the dark shadow cast by a luminous orb 
Rajani shrank within herself at this unexpect- 
ed sight of Sivasundar Mahalakshmi looked 
up and met his glance , but she saw in it only 
the homage due to her by right She wmuld 
have felt interested in Sivasundar, had he 
been failing in giving her her due, but not 
otherwise 

Sivasundar threw away the creeper and 
went to gather information about the beauty 
W'ho dazzled him so 

When everybody had gone away, Siva- 
sundar accosted his sister and asked her “I 
say, who were the two light and shadow girls ?” 
The sister answered generously, “Don’t 
talk in that silly poetic strain I don’t remem- 
ber having seen any light-and-shadow giil 
If you mean anybody among Sashi, Lakshmi, 
Rajani, etc , 1 may tell you about them ” But 
when she met her mother, she calmly said 
“Ma, dada wants to marry Lakshmi So try 
and get it arranged” The parents started 
negotiations and Sivasundar made no objection 
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The lord of the Red House invited them and 
talked the matter over The exchange value 
of Sivasundar vsras discussed at length and a 
bargain was struck, flut the lady of the house, 
Lakshmi’s mother, said “How will my 
daughtei stay in a house like theirs ? Ask 
the bridegroom to put up here in our house, 
or build him a decent house ” This upset 
everything The parents of Sivasundar found 
little to complain of in the second alternative, 
but the young man himself said “It would be 
impossible for a person who would have to do 
manual labour to live in a palace even if it were 
a gift from his father-in-law ” This gave a 
new impetus to the controversy While they 
were playing cards at Lakshmi’s, Rajani 
asked Lakshmi in a whisper “I hear that 
you are going to marry Mam’s brother Is it 
true ? If so, I shall be so glad , for isn’t he 
just a splendid fellow ?” Lakshmi kept up-to- 
date information about the matter and 
hence knew all about the affair She was 
rather displeased with Sivasundar, but being 
the bride had to keep silent Now she got 
this opportunity to give vent to her anger and 
said rather loudly “Oh, he has got neither a 
house nor anything May be he is learned and 
handsome, but will he feed on his know- 
ledge and beauty ? Not only that, he is 
as vain as a cock Do you know what he says ? 
‘I won’t accept a house from my father-in-law ’ 
He IS free to say so, but why then this hanker- 
ing after a rich man’s daughter ? No one in 
our family has ever lived in a mud house , 
neither shall I No, not for him ” 

Rajani got frightened lest some one heard 
what Lakshmi said, for she was speaking very 
loudly now So she pressed her palms against 
Lakshmi’s mouth and said “Hush, there will 
be an awful row if some one hears ’’ Lakshmi 
felt that she had crossed the limits of bridely 
decency, but she was not willing to own up 
this fault So she said “Much I care, if it 
IS heard 

Very soon, this dialogue gained publicity, 
and Sivasundar was not denied the pleasure 
of a detailed account His ideal had already 
suffered through her connection with higgling 
and bargaining At the malignant touch of 
this new knowledge of her sweet temperament, 
the romantic picture that Sivasundar had 
drawn of Lakshmi became discoloured and 
ugly He said “I don’t vant a haughty prin- 
cess I would prefer a poor mate for my 
poor self ” 

Rajani’s father never expected to get a son- 


in-law like Sivasundar, but that was no 
reason why he should not welcome him with 
outstretched arms While the sky remains 
flooded with the brilliance of the sun, who 
ever notices the dim presence of the stars ? 
But when it becomes dark, the same 
neglected myriads adorn the sky with their 
diamond flicker Sivasundar was no longer 
under the spell of Lakshmi’s beauty, and 
so now he remembered the shadow — Raj am 
He remembeied, how he had seen her often 
but never desired her sight He did not fall 
in love with her at first sight, but inspite of 
that he went to her father as a suitor to 
claim her as his youth’s choice 

Lakshmi was not very glad when she heard 
of this latest development, but she was able to 
find some food for her conceit even in this 
All her childhood Raj am had to be satisfied 
with the rejected toys of Lakshmi and today 
when she was choosing her companion for life, 
she was getting the same — a man whom 
Lakshmi had rejected But who rejected 
whom ? This impertinent question troubled 
her proud soul incessantly Was it not an 
insult to Lakshmi, this eager welcome of 
Rajani But one should not trouble about 
a person who could not get a better bride 
than Rajani Lakshmi found consolation by 
strangling the question in this logical manner 
After the marriage was over, every one 
assembled m a room along with the newly 
married couple Lakshmi appeared on the 
scene, resplendent in her profusion of jewellery, 
and the wretched mud house was bathed as 
it were in a golden current of moon-light Every- 
body present, young or old, man or woman, 
drank deep of this spring of splendour Siva- 
sundar turned his eyes upon her along with 
others For a moment his eyes rested there, 
as if petrified Was this an embodied flame or 
a woman of flesh and blood ? He was not sure 
which Lakshmi had never before taken any 
interest in Sivasundar’s personal appearance 
But now when she played her eyes critically 
over Rajam’s husband, she was forced to 
admit for the first time that he really was very 
handsome Still her eyes seemed to say 
“How dare you desire an illustrious being like 
me ? You have got your deserts in Rajani ” 
Sivasundar lowered his eyes Lakshmi 
glanced all around her and discovered mth 
satisfaction the presence of universal admira- 
tion in the eyes which were undoubtedly 
giving her the laurels of the day But did 
Sivasundar do the same , did he offer her 
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his oblation as well? She was unable to 
discover any trace of it anywhere m Siva- 
sundar’s momentary glance, eager as she was 
to find it 

How long IS it possible to defer the 
marriage of a girl ^ Lakshmi’s father had at 
last to choose from a long list the son of 
a Zammdar His ancestry was good and he 
was not deficient in good looks either Of 
course he could claim no educational career, 
butw'as that necessary? Moieover, he was 
young and there was time enough to study, if 
he so chose And it was nothing uncommon 
in a rich man’s son to race and gamble He 
was therefore fixed upon as the fit match for 
the matchless Mahalakshmi 

Evil minds got an opportunity to indulge 
m comparison Though no one dared to say 
anything publicly about the affairs of this 
wealthy house, it came to be whispered into 
Lakshmi’s ears that, though her would-be 
lord had a noble pedigree, he was in no way 
fit to hold the candle to Sivasundar Lakshmi 
could not inwardly deny the rumour its 
truth She had seen the young man But 
was he as handsome as Sivasundar ? Where 
was that athletic build and the tall and straight 
appearance ? This man looked more like a 
lump of butter than a human being There 
was more expression in the dial of a watch 
than there w'as in his round face Where 
was that keen intelligent look which Lakshmi 
found so admirable in Sivasundar and where 
the reputation of culture and high education ? 
Her feminine instinct impressed this relentless 
fact upon her mind that a pink complexion 
and a heavy banking account are not any of 
the ingredients that compose a man But 
this knowledge came too late The one 
who was lost was lost for ever She would 
have to marry, and if she refused this overfed 
human tabula rasa, there was no certainty that 
she would get one like Sivasundar 

She tried to make the best of a bad bargain, 
but her tears could not be kept back She 
beat her forehead in front of her stone deity 
in a frenzied outburst of insulted pride and 
sorrow, and cried aloud, “0 my God, why 
this punishment ’ Why didst thou show me 
heaven, if hell only was to be my portion ?” 
She wept much but was married all the same 
R^jani came to her marriage Her only 
ornaments were a pair of slim bracelets and a 
necklace of golden beads But her whole 
being was changed as if touched by the 
fabulous touch-stone Never had Lakshmi seen 
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such a smile upon her sad face It was as if 
the smile of triumphant love which adorned 
the heavenly countenance of Uma when she 
got Siva after years of hard penance, had, 
by some miraculous chance, come to illumine 
the mortal lips of Raj am Lakshmi mourned 
her lost treasure and, somehow, she could not 
bring herself to look Rajani in the face 

Mahalakshmi entered her new life, but 
very soon she began to realise the false nature 
of the stage gear What she at first took to 
be a real gai den full of sweet-smelling flowers 
and bird music, turned out to be a collection 
of dead branches and artificial flowers sprayed 
over with imported perfumery She knew 
for certain that her life was spoiled, and she 
burned v ith envy as she thought of the smile 
that proclaimed the reign of bliss in Rajani’s 
heart She could not forget the insult which 
Rajam’s happiness offered to her proud 
soul She became restive in her husband’s 
palace, and, finding no solace there, very often 
went to spend weeks with her parents But 
the sweet memories of hei golden childhood 
afforded her no shelter from the tortures of 
her disappointed heart She knew not that a 
“sorrow’s crown of sorrow was remembering 
happier things ” In her case, her life in her 
father’s house became all the moie painful 
because there she met Raiani and hei glorious 
smile 

When she w'^as young, jealousy was 
followed quickly by love and love by jealousy 
m her mind, but, as she grew older, the spring 
of love in her slowly dried up undei the 
scorching rays of disappointment Jealousy 
in her was becoming bloodthirsty and 
wanted to tear open the happy hearts of 
others The fire that burned in her soul 
w'^anted to spread its infernal wings and 
embrace the rest of creation within their 
devastating folds But the fire was in her 
owm mind and could not be transferred. 

When Rajani smiled and talked to her 
friends, Mahalakshmi invoked the god of evils 
and prayed “O god of destruction, I can no 
longer live in the light of her smile I have 
never done injury to anybody Then why 
should I burn in this everlasting fire ? Take 
away that smile, god ’ Take away that 
smile t” 

( 3 ) 

The smile which Lakshmi had to wear 
upon her face to deceive the world, became 
unnecessary through the intervention of 
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Death The husband who, though unable to 
do anything remarkable for her, was at 
least able to give % her the right of painting 
the vermilion mark upon her forehead, took a 
sudden farewell and went — who knows 

where ? Her last touches of vanity went with 
him She came back to the Red House and 
took shelter in a small room facing the 
garden Not as the proud queenly being 
she was, but as a failure in the struggle for 
happiness and with a bleeding heart But 
Fortune had another card up her mysterious 
sleeve to complete her victory over the cir- 
cumstances that had made Lakshmi great from 
her birth. Raj am, who was ever her rival, now 
lived in a big stone house which could be seen 
always through apertures of Lakshmi’s room 
Mahalakshmi never went to that house if 
she could help it But the house stood rearing 
its proud head in the skies directly before her 
window, and she was forced to see it She 
could see, whenever she looked out of the 
window, Raj am, with valuable ornaments all 
over her homely figure, engaged in rocking the 
cradle of her boy or teasing the studious 
Sivasundar In the morning sun the young 
wife was seen hurrying about her household 
duties, in the evening twilight she was seen 
bowing her head to the sacred Tulsi plant 
There was never a cloud to darken her happy 
smile, the same smile which Lakshmi had 
seen on the day of her own marriage Lakshmi 
wanted to tear up her own beautiful body 
when she saw how Rajani decorated her plain 
self with ornaments What should she do 
with her beauty if the right to display it was 
denied her, along with the right to put on 
jewellery ? When she had the right, she 
never exercised it, for what was mere jewellery 
to a girl who never got any man worth the 
name to adorn her Rajam’s ornaments clung 
to her like the thousand loving thoughts and 
caresses of her beloved But was there ever 
a shadow of any such thing to be found 
m Lakshmi’s diamonds ? And to-day, even 
the right was gone, and cruel Fate was 
carrying her merciless joke to its extreme 
by parading the unsightly Rajani in all her 
good fortune before her wounded vanity 

When Rajani played with her children, 
Mahalakshmi stamped her feet m fruitless rage 
“The witch ' How could she thus usurp all 
that should be mine by right She wanted to 
strangle Rajani and take away all the children 
Not that she was]!overfond of children, but 
simply because they were Raiani’s and not 


hers But her rage reached its climax when 
she saw Sivasundar exchanging loving glances 
with Rajani “Where did he get such a store 
of tendei glances foi that thing Rajani ? What 
was there in that ugly face to give him so 
much pleasure ? O God, I can’t stand their 
happiness any longer Oh injustice ' That I 
should be the only sufferer while all others 
live in bliss ' Oh torture ' 0 ever-wakeful 
deity, do justice unto me or wherefore art thou 
called all-seeing and all-powerful 

Like the full moon coming out of a dark 
curtain of clouds, the neglected youth of this 
young widow, was showing itself more and 
more fully through her tortured existence 
As she lay weeping alone on the floor day after 
day, she remembered the days of her child- 
hood, the story of the Light-and-Shadow Girls 
as heard from her playmates, and Sivasundar, 
who was the ardent admirer of the Light — ^her- 
self Then she was not so beautiful, nor did 
she then look vainly for a touch of happiness, 
but it was then that all, love, happiness, all, 
awaited her pleasure But now she has got 
nothing, nothing except a gloomy vacuum in 
her heart and a burning sense of mad jealousy 
The golden lamp, in which the Light shined, 
is broken and is useless now So the dark 
and ugly Shadow reigns supreme, while Light 
embraces oblivion Sivasundar passed her 
doors everyday as he went into and out of his 
house His garden was just by the garden of 
Mahalakshmi The red pathways of his 
garden, which meandered through the beauti- 
ful flower-beds, were every morning the scene 
of Sivasundar’s departure to his place of busi- 
ness As his office brougham rolled past 
the gates of his house, he leaned out of the 
window to get a momentary glance of his 
wife and children who stood at a bayiwmdow 
facing the garden He could see the baby 
vainly trying to wave him a farewell with his 
rebellious arms going off in a wrong direction 
He could see the soft chubby figure endeavour- 
ing after a stable equilibrium by hanging by 
the lose end of his mother’s saree When he 
could no more see them, he leaned back against 
the soft cushions of his carnage-seat smiling 
pleasantly It was this stamp of happiness 
upon his face that Mahalakshmi saw every day 
as he passed In the evening, when the sound 
of the approaching wheels announced the 
arrival of Sivasundar, his children shouted in 
chorus, “Ma, father is coming , come quick ” 
And she always came quickly to lighten up his 
arrival with her welcome presence 
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These daily scenes appeared befoie Maha- 
lakshmi’s eyes as a vieird pageant which sang 
into her ears a dolorous \oicelehS song “All 
these were to be jours' But would not the 
usurping hands that stole your ughtful posses- 
sions meet ruin , utter ruin She cried 
“Hasten it God ' I cannot suffer this any 
more ” 

We do not know whether any evil god 
really came to answer her prayers , but 
the gentle breeze that swayed every twig 
harmoniously in the happy family of Siva- 
sundar, blew one day over the flower-beds 
of his life in a devastating fury That day 
found nobody playing with the children 
in the garden, heard no ring of joyous 
laughter and witnessed no exchange of 
loving ’glances No wheels crunched on the 
red gravel and no child came to give its 
father a farewell embrace with its plump soft 
arms All was gloomy where erstwhile gaiety 
reigned The servants ran about with a 
grave expression on their faces The children 
fell asleep, neglected and crying 

From the early houis of themoiningMaha- 
lakshmi looked sev eral times towards the stone 
house, but was astonished to find the strange 
gloom which pervaded it Why this sudden 
drying up of the springs of eternal joy ? 
Mahalakshmi grew restless to peer through 
the opaque walls of the building and discover 
the cause of this mysterious silence She had 
become so accustomed to the soft murmuring 
of the gay brooklet that flow'ed past her 
retreat that the want of its accompaniment 
made it hard for her to prev ent the sorrowful 
melody of her ow n life from becoming discor- 
dant 

Mahalakshmi made enquiries Some one 
said “What has happened? That which 
happens to the carcanet when the captain 
jewel is lost Evil has touched their happy life 
The lord of the house is seriously ill and pro- 
bably will not survive Whose poisonous breath 
is it, that has brought this misfortune upon 
them Mahalakshmi thought, “Whose poison- 
ous breath was it?” Whose breath was it that 
poisoned her owm life? But that question 
gave her no consolation She hurried to her 
friend's house after many years Rajani came 
out of her room like the incarnation of sorrow 
and clasped her friend’s arms She said 
“Lakshmi, we were playmates from our very 
childhood I forgot you during the happy 
years of life, but to-day when grim death 
darkens my doors, we meet again, my friend 


In your youth you gave me all you had and 
now some mysterious instinct makes me sure 
that your love will not fa^ me m this crisis 
when my happiness stands facing tragedy ” 
Mahalakshmi could not say, “All you have, 
came from me, you thief” She slowly 
entered the room where Sivasundar awaited 
the unknown mystery of death Is this the 
same handsome Sivasundar whose radiance 
entered her heart for the first time amidst the 
joyous revelries of his marriage ? Is this the 
same man whom with all her offended dignity 
Lakshmi never succeeded in throwing away 
like a rejected toy? Is this the same man, 
now m the clutches of cruel, relentless 
Death ? Where is his glorious smile, the 
intellectual gleam of his eyes ? 

The Sivasundar w’ho once looked at her 
with worshipful eyes lay neglected in some 
forgotten corner of her heart for these many 
years, but he suddenly came out from his 
seclusion into the foreground of her memory 
and stood shining above this pale victim of 
death in radiant contrast She remembered 
that it was she herself who first awakened 
love in his heart But rejected, he poured 
out his love to the last diop into the life 
of another , leaving Mahalakhsmi, his first 
love, the owner of a scorched and thirsty 
soul He was dying But did she want this ? 
Did she pray for this fate to befall her 
beloved ? Her heart throbbed in acute agony 
and her soul cried out “O foolish deluded 
woman, what have you done? You did not 
want this I feel now what it was that I prayed 
for I wanted youi love, my beloved, the 
love which was born at my sight but was lost 
to me for ever But my mad jealousy struck 
me blind and sent me in the wrong path, 
my love ' I desired you and not your death 
She could no longer live in the light of 
this new revelation of her heart’s desire, and 
she went back home She shed the tears of a 
thousand years of tragedy in one single day 
and prayed and suffered and writhed m agony 
“My God, look not so relentlessly on me ' 
Crush me, but let him live ' Let the hell fires 
consume me and I will not flinch, but give him 
back his life ' Let all the evils evoked by me 
turn back upon me, but spare him ” 

But he did not come back He died 
Years ago Mahalakshmi had breathed a prayer 
to appease her jealousy, and what she had 
wanted so much was now granted her , but 
like the traitress of Rome she was crushed 
bv the weip-ht of h pr 
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This was a new defeat to her She had 
thought that she would cool her burning heart 
m Rajani’s tears , but for each single drop that 
fell out of Rajanfs eyes, Lakshmi shed a 
thousand Rajani wept because she had lost 
her beloved , and Mahalakshmi’s life became 


flooded with tears — while hei mutilated soul 
gasped “Ah beloved, I am your murderess'” 

Translated from the original Bengali by 

\SHOKE CHATTOPADHVAY 


THE GANAS OR REPUBLICS OF ANCIENT INDIA"^ 


By Benoy Kumar Sarkar. 


S TUDENTS of comparative politics aie 
generally familiar with the noim in 
the Realpolitik of monarchical India 
It IS well known that the rights of the 
people and then institutional achieve- 
ments under the Hindu loyalties were 
generically on a par with those of the 
nations ruled by le grand monarque and 
such “enlightened despots” as Peter, 
B'rederick and Joseph The political psycho- 
logy that lay behind the Hindu institu- 
tions was not diflfeient m any way from 
that of the French undei the Bourbons or 
of the Geimans till the War of the Libera- 
tion 

But it IS hardly known among scholars 
that the Hindu constitution giew along 
republican or non-monarchical lines also ^ 
Let us exclude from oui present considera- 
tion the patriarchal-democratic “crowned 
lepublics” of Yedic India, as well as the 
vairajya oi kingless states mentioned in 
the Aitareya Brdhmana,^ the koola- 
samghas'^ (family-soviets or communal 
republics) and ganas^ referred to in the 
Artha-shdstra, or the nationalities des- 
cribed in the Mabdhbdrata° as “invincible” 
because of their being constituted on the 
principle of “equality” Archaeology is 
now in a position to safely declare that 
there were at least three periods in the 
early history of India during which 
Hindus developed the rairqya or gana 
polity of the Hellenic and pie-Imperial 
Roman type 

A chapter from the author’s forthcoming 
Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus 


To begin with the latest In the 
burth century A D there weie “inde- 
oendent” republics with full sovereignty 
n the Punjab, Eastern Rajputana and 
Malwa The central parts of the Punjab 
were held by the commonwealth of Madra- 
jas The Yaudheyas* had their territory 
on both banks of the Sutlej In the second 
'entuiy Roodia-damana (125-150) had 
uflicted a defeat on them , but centuries 
before, they came out brilliantly m India’s 
resistance to Alexander The Abhirs and 
bhe Ms lavas were settled between the 
"'hambal and the Betwa In the teeth of 
Samoodiagoopta the 'Indian Napoleon’s 
iigviiaya oi “conquest of the quarters 
[330-75) all these republican nations 
Ucceeded in maintaining their autonomy 
bv doing homage and paying tribute 
But they lost their sovereignty and 
became feudatories or protectorates of the 

^°Th^^grS;est period of Hindu republics 
lav however, between the fourth and 
sSh cTnturles B C The republican 
nationalities of India were thus contem- 
poraneous with Sparta, Athens, Thebes 
and Rome And their ultimate extinction 
through the establishment of the Maurya 
Empne (B C 323) synchronized with the 
aamhiAiou of the Greek city Jt^es iy 
Philip of Macedon at the battle of 

Cheronoea (B C 338) , ^ j , , 

Megasthenes records the H^^u tradi* 
tion ni evading m his time (B C 302) 
that during a period of 6042 years frotn 
the time of “Dionusos to Sandrokottos” 
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a “republic was thrice established” in 
India “ Ceitain cities aie also mentioned 
by him wheie “at last the soveieignty 
was dissolved and demociatic goveininent 
set tip”" The Maltecoroe, the Singhoe, 
the Moiuni, the Maiohoe and the Raiungi 
were, as he says, fiee nations with no 
kings They occupied mountain heights 
where they had built many cities This 
IS the eaihest foieign repoit about the 
existence of republican states among the 
Hindus 

Nor had republics passed into the 
domain of legend tow ards the end of the 
fouith century B C For the India that 
was encountered by the Gieeks who had 
preceded Mcgastheues by about 20 years, 
ie,who belonged to Alesandei’s hordes 
previous to Chandra-goopta Maurjm’s 
establishment of the empire and expulsion 
of Seleukos the Greco Syrian fiom Afghanis- 
tan (B C 303), was a land of lepubhcs 
and commonwealths, used to assemblies 
or senates, and leaders or presidents In 
the estimation of the Gieek soldieis, 
Patala, foi instance, was the Spaiia of 
the Hindus It was a famous city at the 
apex of the delta of the Indus In this 
community, as Diodorus tells us, “the 
command m war was vested in two 
hereditary kings of two different houses, 
while a council of elders ruled the whole 
state with paramount authority 

Large indeed in Alexander’s days was 
the number of democratically governed 
peoples, with tbe institutions of sva-r j 
or self -1 ule though sometimes of the oli- 
grachic chai^cter One of the most impor- 
tant of these nations was the Arattas 
{Ardshtrakas, i e , kingless) with then 
kinsmen, the Kathians Justin calls them 
robbers and they are condemned as such 
in the Maliibhdrata also But they 
proved to be a poweiful military aid to 
Chandra-goopta m his successful wars 
against the Macedonians and the Gieco- 
Synans It was the splendid assistance 
rendered by the Arattas^ ^ that to a great 
extent enabled the Hindu commoner to 
easily clear the Indian borderland of the 
melchchha (unclean, barbarian) Europeans 
and push the north-western limits of his 


empire to the “scientific frontier”, the 
Hindukush Mountains 

Two other nationalities that have a 
pan-Indian reputation asf having figured in 
the army of the Kooioos in the armaged- 
don of the Mahdbhdrata happened to 
strike the imagination of the Greeks in an 
interesting way These were the Mallois 
(Malavas) and the Oxydrakai (Kshoodia- 
kas) The former are described by 
Arrian simply as “a race of independent 
Indians” But the latter are singled out 
by him as by far the most attached to 
freedom and autonomy From the mili- 
tary standpoint, both w’-eie very powerful 
peoples But like the Athenians and 
Spartans they had always been used to 
flying at each other’s throats Alexander, 
however, had to count on a formidable 
opposition from them For, as it happened 
on this occasion, parallel m Hindu annals 
to the Persian invasion of Greece, the 
Malavas and the Kshoodrakas “resolved 
to forget old enmities and to make 
common cause against the invader ” The 
alliance was cemented, as Diodorus iiai rates, 
by “wholesale intermarriage, each giving 
and taking ten thousand young women for 
wives ” The strength of the combined 
army was 90,000 fully equipped infantiy, 
10,000 cavalry, and about 900 chariots ^ ^ 
Among the other republican national- 
ities of the time we know about the 
Sambastai^ ® (the Sabaicae ^), on the state- 
ment of Diodoius, that they dwelt m 
cities with democratic foim of administra- 
tion, and about the Gedrosii (Gedrosioi^®), 
on the report of Cuitius, that they were a 
“free people with a council for discussing 
important matters of state ” Another 
lace IS mentioned by Curtius, probably 
the Sabarcae (^) of Diodorus, as a power- 
ful Indian tribe whose “form of govern- 
ment was demociatic and not regal ” 
They had no king but weie led by three 
generals ^ ’’ Their army consisted of 60,000 
foot, 6,000 cavalry, and 500 chariots 
Similarly the Oreitai, the Abastanoi, the 
Xathroi (the Kshatriya), and the Arabitai 
are four peoples whom Arrian calls “mde- 
pendent tribes with leaders” Of these 
the Kshatiiyas were expert naval archi- 
tects They supplied Alexander with 
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galleys oftliirty oais and transport ves- 
sels 

Two other nations came to have close 
touch with the trpops of Alexander These 
are the Agalassoi and the Nysaians 
The former as Cnrtius says, put up a 
strong resistance to the Greek invadeis, 
and may be taken to have been the first 
historic protagonists of Hindu Bushido 
or Kshatriyaism For when they were 
defeated by the enemy, these gallant 
patriots preferied death to dishonor and 
national humiliation Accordingly they 
“set fire to the town and cast themselves 
with their wives and children into the 
flames Thus in the piide of national- 
ism, fosteied also on the occasion of Moslem 
invasions in the Middle Ages, has to be 
sought one of the feeders of the custom 
that in subsequent ages came to be 
practised exculsively by women, viz , the 
satee oi the self-immolation of widovrs on 
the funeral pyres of their husbands 

The Nysaians^ ^ aie desciibed by Arnan 
as a free commonwealth They had a 
president, but the government of their 
state was entrusted to the aristocracy 
This aristocratic element was represented 
by the council of three hundred wise 
men One hundred of these Senators weie 
called for by Alexander “How, 0 Kingf” 
was the reply of the president of the 
Nysaian Republic to this suggestion of the 
Macedonian, “can a single city, if deprived 
of a hundred of its best men, continue 
to be well governed The reply was 
characteristic of the political mentality 
of the republican Hindus of the Punjab and 
North-western India who presented single 
or united fronts against Alexander’s 
Indian adventure (B C 327-324) 

This cluster of lepublics represented 
evidently the survival of a type of polity 
that had been more or less uniformly dis- 
tributed throughout the Hindu world An 
older link in the chain of India’s political 
evolution is furnished by the clan-common- 
wealths of the fifth and sixth centuries 
B C And it IS to the eastern and central 
regions of Northern India, roughtly 
speaking, to the modern province of 
Bihar, that we have to turn our eyes 


for these oldest historical specimens of 
Hindu republics 

These republican peoples are generally 
enumerated as ten - ^ In regard to seven 
of them there is hardly any information of 
political importance The Bhaggas had 
then headquarters in Soomsoomara 
Hill, the Boohs in Allakappa, and the 
Kalamas in Kesapootta Pipphalivana 
was the territory of the Moriyas, and 
Ramagama of the Koliyas There 
were two branches of the Mallas, one with 
sovereignty in Koosmara, and the other 
in Pava The most important of these ten 
nations were the Sakiyas of Kapila-vastu, 
the Videhas of Mithila and the Lichchhavis 
of Vesali The last two were amalgama- 
ted and went by the name of the Vajjians 

No republic in mankind’s ancient 
history can surpass the Sakiya republic in 
the magnitude of its influence on world- 
culture It had authority over a region 
which has for two thousand and five 
hundred years been the Jerusalem of 
Buddhism, the Ten/iko of the Japanese, and 
the Tien-chu (Heaven) of the Chinese 
Shakya the Buddha (or Awakened) was, 
as the name implies, a citizen of the 
commonwealth of the Sakiyas His father 
and brother were aichons of this state 
The common tradition that Shakya re- 
nounced princedom is erroneous For he 
was not a prince at all, but only the son 
of a president 

The Sakiyas numbered one million 
strong Their teiiitoiy lay about fifty 
miles east to west and extended thirty or 
forty miles south from the foot of the 
Himalayas The administrative and judi- 
cial business of this republic was earned 
out in a public assembly The civic center 
of Kapila-vastu the capital, as that of 
other cities of the nation, was the mote- 
hall The young and old alike took part 
in the deliberations as to the government 
of the country The chief was elected by 
the people He used to preside over the 
sessions The title of the president was 
rtja (literally king) It corresponded m 
leality to the consul in Rome and the 
archon in Athens And if the emissanes 
that Pyrrhus of Epirus sent to republican 
Rome (B C 280) could not describe the 
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Roman Senate except as an “assembly of 
kings”, theie was nothing specifically 
undemocratic in the honorific title of laji. 
for the chief executive of a Hindu lepublic 

The republic of the Vajjians was a 
United States of ancient India It was a 
federation formed by the union of eight 
clans that had formerly been distinct and 
independent of one another Vesali was 
the headquarters of this federal republic 
The two most prominent of the members 
of this union were the Yidehas and the 
Lichchhavis The Videhas had once been 
citizens of a monarchical state, and their 
original teriitoiy coveied 2300 miles 
The Lichchhavis used to elect a triumvirate 
of three ai chons to conduct then adminis- 
tration ® ® 

The principles of the Sakiya republic, 
nay, the entire philosophy of democratic 
republicanism, found an able exponent m 
Shakya, the Buddha, who though he 
renounced the family-ties, remained an 
active piopagandist all his life And the 
propaganda embraced lectures® ® on consti- 
tutional law, tiial by juiy, res judicata, 
government by the majority, the impor- 
tance of public meetings, and all other 
branches of civic life as much as on the 
pathway to salvation and the ehmination 
of misery from the world of men He had 
great interest in the welfare of the Vajjian 
Confederacy and was almost the political 
and spiiitual adviser of its Council of 
elders During the last days of this 
republic, while it was singing the swan- 
song of its sovereign existence owing to 
the threat of Ajatashatru, Zing of 
Magadha, that he would extirpate the 
Vajjians, “mighty and powerful though 
they be,” it was ShSkya’s anti-monarch- 
ism and republican fervor that kept up the 
spirit of resistance among the elders suffi- 
ciently high to accept the royal challenge 
For they were heartened by Shikya’s 
judgment that the Vajjians could not be 
ovei come by the king in battle as long as 
their federation was unbroken ® ’’ 

We have a picture of ultra-democratic 
judicial proceedings®® at the mote-hall of 
the Yajjian Confederacy A succession of re- 
gularly appointed officers administeied the 
criminal law These were the justices, the 


lawyers, the rehearsers of the law maxims, 
the council of the representatives of the 
eight clans constituting the union, the vice- 
consul, and the rjj or ccmsul himself The 
accused could be acquitted by each of these 
officers of the hierarchy But if they con- 
sidered him guilty, each had to refer the 
case to the next higher authority The 
president of the lepublic was the final 
judge as to the penalty in accordance with 
the law of precedents 

It is mteiesting to observe that the 
management of affairs of the luial areas 
of these republics was not the monopoly 
of the male sex Women also were proud 
to bear a part m works of public utility 
The laying out of parks, the erection of 
communal halls, lest-houses and reservoirs, 
and the construction and mending of loads 
between village and village were under- 
taken by men and women in joint 
committees 

The cultural achievements of republican 
India might easily be belittled But let 
students of the history of civilization 
compare the contributions of the age of 
Hindu lepiibhcs with the values of 
European culture from Pythagoras to 
Plato In an inventory of India’s contri- 
butions’” to the spirit of inquiry and the 
progress of mankind, the epoch of republics 
(C B C 600-322), interspersed no doubt 
with monarchies, must be recognized as 
responsible for the beginnings of the 
anatomy, theiapeutics and medicine of 
Charaka’s academy, of the linguistics and 
methodology of Panmi and his scholars, 
and of the metallurgy and alchemy that 
subsequently found patron-saints in Patan- 
jali and NagSijoona, the philosophical 
speculations of the atomists (FaisAesiAa), 
monists {Vedanta), sensationalists {Cbar- 
vaka) and sceptics {Lok yata), the schools 
of political science that came to be finally 
absorbed in the systems of Kautilya and 
Shookia,’^ the legal and sociological 
theories associated in the long run with 
the nom-de-plumes of Manu and Y§jna- 
valkya the elaboration of the Jdtaka 
folklore and of the Rdmarana and Mahd~ 
hbarata epics, the foundations of drama- 
turgy and fine arts in the Bharata and 
BStsayana cycles, the origins of the 
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mystical militarism and mshkdma karma 
or ^^categorical imperative^^ of the Geet'i 
and last but noti^least, the sarva-sattva- 
maitree^^ or humanitananism and uni- 
versal brotherhood of Shakya, the preacher 
of appamada or strenuosness and apostle 
of Yinya or energism 
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TO A MIGRANT BIRD 

By Kolapi, Darbar Sura Singh-ji, Prince oe Lathi in Kathiawad, India 
Translated from Gujarati hy Ananda Coomaraswamy and Premanand V Vaishya 

The teirible darkness of life ' the endless path before us ' 

(But when the destined task is altogether done, we shall leturn)— 

Taking thy burden up, fly on, fly on 

Whereyer the winds shall waft thee, take thy rest, and be at peace 

To the land of Kashmir, of sweet springs and balmy breezes ’ 

Dear traveller ' linger there in a land that is dear to me — 

In a land of uttermost delight and honey-flowing groves, 

Where shadows of clustered grapes are cast on crystal streams 
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Where the branches of lofty tiees are waving in pollen-laden air, 

Rest in the'tops of the highest there, and eat of honeyed fruits 
It shall make thj weaiy golden feathers bright and fan again. 

Though well mayst thou be faint, who hast reached a land so far away ’ 

Thou kno west nought of the terrible mountains and forests on thy way , 

Yet when thou seest all that lovely land, thou mayest love it well 
Its n\ers are cold enow, and there shalt thou play and pleasure thee — 

For the body scorched by the heat rejoices to be cool 

At e\ entide the Himalayan peaks are dyed with the colour of roses 
Then vale after vale, and countless fountains and lakes grow fairer yet, 

And the trees on the mountains above the clouds converse with the stars — 
They are bathed in the light of heaven and smile in a happy tiance 

Then shall remembrance of all that is dear to thee come to thy mind 
If thy troubled heart be thundering, and even teais be shed — 

Yet the sound of falling rain will die away and a voice be heard, 

And then shall thy soul, my darling, be melted and drowned in sorrow’s bliss. 

Bethink thee then of the love of thy Master and friend — 

My child, my darling, alas ’ thy tears are falling still, my grief I 
But perch in the crown of a mighty tree I have reared foi thee. 

And I shall recite to thee, my deal, this little song I have made 

For once on a time, my dear — Ah, yes — I was drawn to go there myself. 

And I too wept with heai't’s desiie foi deal' ones far away , 

And the song was filled with trinkling tears like drops of blood — 

So filling thy beak with longing, thine own red mouth shall dunk thy tears 

And shouldst thou reach the burning desert bej ond the Indus, 

Where blustering winds drive hot across the barren heaps of sand — 

“Thou mine, thine,” indeed but O my friend, I may not be thy guide. 

And whatso bitter pam thou myst be in, I cannot aid thee 

Then will your lovely wings be wearied out and draggled and torn, 

And, Ah, my child, for want of water thy throat be parched and dry 
Yet the praise of God shall bestow on thy wings the eagle’s power — 

Onward, then, swiftly onward ' not for one moment linger or delay 

There is a host of fellow-pilgrims that have travelled on thy path, 

And flying thus, it may be thou shalt meet with weal, and may be not 
But if thy destined path prove hard, yet shalt thou be both brave and glad — 
This IS the burden ot life and the means of grace no miracle bestows 

Tong ere thou seest the end of thy journey, or mayst reach thy goal, 

Thou must lift the burden betimes, and fly on thine airy path , 

Drink with acceptance of thy bitter griefs and dangerous adventure, — 

In all thy wretchedess have faith that surely love yields joy at last ’ 

It is unfitting an old man should weep I wipe avray my tears — • 

Go now, be happy if thou mayst Be done with tears— I fold you close • 

God save you from all sin and lead your heart in the right way t 
My blessings on you, little pilgrim ' Good befall thee, good befall thee f 
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REVIEWS 

1, The Feast of Youth. 

By James H Cousins 

A year ago there came from the press m India 
the first hook of a young poet, a native of the 
Muhammadan state of Hyderabad, but a 
Bengali Hindu by ancestry, and brother to 
Mrs Sarojmi Naidu The book was called 
*‘The Feast of Youth/^ and it was my happy 
privilege to introduce it to the world in the 
following words 

‘I have written in my book, The Renaissance m 
India, of the problem presented by Harindranath 
Chattopadhyaya in his exquisite and most desirable 
impartation of oriental vision and magic to poetry 
in the English language, and in its consequent menace 
to India’s literary and national future in the possible 
drawing away of other young poets from their true 
instrument of expression, their mother-tongue 

This book, his first, with its lyrical morning joy 
and bird-like assurance on the wing, accentuated that 
menace , and yet, almost simultaneously with the 
declaration of opinion mentioned above, and with 
glaring inconsistency, I here unblushingly, nay, with 
pride, introduce the dangerous young poet the poet 
within myself rises above the jungles and swamps of 
the mind to some quiet hill top on which he makes 
salutation to a comrade born with new and compelling 
vision and utterance which are all, after all, that 
really matter to the soul of humanity in its hunger 
and thirst for articulation 

A thousand gold-bags of a Persian king 
Are equal balanced with a gram of sand, 

our poet of nineteen years sings sagely in a poem not 
in this book , and it may be that in the scales of art 
the weight of much prediliction and a great many 
theories of human relationship will be found light in 
comparison with a gram of genius We plan out our 
political systems, we expound our schemes of educa- 
tion, we talk of the vernacular as the safeguard of 
national spirit •« Then comes some individual 

bearing the sacred fire of genius, and its white 
flame makes our apparently shining ''dome of many- 
coloured glass” look like variations of the primal 
darkness We are forced to recognise that our plans 
and arguments are only props to weakness, stimuli to 
derivativeness, signs of disease through which humanity 
IS slowly progressing towards health They are 
certainly not evidences of activity of the free spirit, 
which shows itself through individual genius rising 
above the level of a race or an age, and uttering itself 
in any tongue it pleases to use It has done so m the 
case of Sarojini Naidu , it is doing so in the case of 
her younger brother, the author of this book , and 
literary history has now to record the fact that the 
wind of the spirit can blow with equal strength simul- 
taneously from two points of the compass 

'Harindranath Chattopadhyaya is, I am convinced, 
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a true bearer of the Fire— not the hectic and transient 
blaze of youthfulness (which has its place and time, but 
only a place and time) but the incorruptible and mexi- 
tinguishable flame® of the immoital Youth which 
sustains the worlds visible and invisible In that 

conviction I find refuge from inconsistency ’ 

The first poem sets the tune to the whole 
book 

'^Feast of Youth 

Lo ^ over the mountains in silver grey 
Enchanted distance, breaks a burning day ’ 

Long clouds of faery flaming fire 

Gloom on the heaven-looming mountain-tops , 

And everywhere warm, silver fountain-drops 
Scatter the music of desire 

The old stars dance enkindled with divine 
Ecstatic sparks The sea is foaming wine ^ 

The moon, a luscious ripened grape, 

O’erfioods the Cup of Youth The ocean shells 
Transform themselves for rapture, into bells 
For Youth's bright feet of faery-shape * 

Thrilled by the scented breath of Youth, the wind 
Shapes earth into a rich creative mind ^ 

And threshes out the sleeping snow 

Into an acti\e dream of joy The w^orld, 

A secret flower, its petals hath uncurled 
Like visible hints of godly glow * 

Here we come at once upon an unusual 
ardour expressed through a succession of images 
of great beauty We are in the poetical tropics 
not only personally in the warmth of the poet’s 
feeling, but geographically in such a phrase as 
'^bells for Youth’s bright feet,” which is not a 
youthful poet’s fancy but a glimpse of Indian 
All through the book, indeed, there is a 
fragrance and brightness and variety of India, 
but the young poet is less objective and more 
definitely personal than his sister He gives us 
no songs that have India for subject, like Mrs 
Naidu’s poems describing various phases of 
Indian life He takes full opportunity of the 
prerogative of youth to busy itself with itself, 
and the result is delightful in achievement and 
inspiiing in prophecy Notlimg could be finer 
than the lyrical fervour of the *poem called 
"Branches” with its simultaneous revelation of 
the aspiration of the poet and intermingling 
of the great triumvirate of creation, God, 
Nature and Humanity 

The branches of my heart are now in flower, 

For the bright, Universal Spring hath woken 
Within my being, in her fullest power 
A vow she pledges through a shining shower, 

1 give her back a blossom for a token , 
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Through immemorial mists of faded dreams 
A new thought twinkles like a golden glimmer 
My tears flow toward the Fnd in opal streams. 

My laughter bursts into i thousand gleams 
And thrills the star-fires with a twofold shimmer ’ 

The Spring-hues deepen into human Bhss^ 

The heart of God and man in scent are blended — 
The sk> meets earth in one transparent kiss— • 

My heart springs up out of the dim ab}ss 
On wings of light god-rich and beauty-splendid ^ 

That IS the ^’’Oting Indian Poet’s response to 
the spring, somewhat diherent from the response 
m Tennyson’s line *Tn the spring a 3 oung man’s 
fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love ” The 
young man of the East feels also the subtle 
urge of the season, but he does not respond 
with one function only , his whole nature res- 
ponds, and in his response you have a glimpse 
of the essential difference between West and 
East both in life and the arts One speaks from 
the point of view of our common humanity, the 
other speaks from the point of Tiew of our com- 
mon dmnity One is out to “enjoy life”, the 
other to dedicate life to the enjoyment of it by 
the higher self Chattopadhyaya sings 

“Ecstacy” 

0 mike my burning blood Thy sparkling wine 
For Thee to drink at pleasure and rejoice ' 
Transmute my flesh into a song divine 

For Thee at will to voice ^ 

1 ransform my tears into a silver shower, 

To mingle with Thy rivers clear and white 
O ’ make my laughter an enchanted flower 
To blossom m Thy light 

Fashion a banner out of my desire, 

And float it on Thy Palace, secret King ^ 

Cleanse Thou my life with rich, relentless fire 
Of endless suffering ’ 

0 ’ make each word I speak a crystal prayer, 

Each thought I think, a deathless Temple-flame, 
Strike on the anvil of my heart’s despair 

The solace of Thy Name 

To the uninitiated western mind these poems 
are not unlikely to bring a sense of exaggeration 
on account of their peipetual sense of being off 
the ground and their exuberant imagination 
Indeed, some of Chattopadhyaya’s poems 
appear to be nothing more than a string of 
figures of speech, as in this sonnet (“The God 
of Warriors ”) 

1 have a God His ar n is the white «ky 
Tattooed wit starry beauty and His pr ud 
Determine i bro , the dark and threaten ng cloud 
His sword gleams m a lightning flash His eye ' 
Opes in the fiery Sun The winds that sigh, 

His burning breath The thunders bursting loud 
His mighty war-drum Lo f a gleaming crowd ' 

Of colours m His rainbow banner high ^ 

He IS a warrior beautiful and strong^. 

Thro’ endless ages, dauntless m the fight 


He fights alone against the world’s dark wrong, 

Taking its peeple prisoners of right 

Across my dreams bursts His victorious song, 

** Out of the darkness march into the light'” 

One may easily set that aside mistakenly as 
“a piece of oriental figure-design ” But any one 
who has the privilege of knowing India knows 
that it IS the young poet’s enunciation of the 
philosophy of his race Wordsworth put the 
same meaning into his immortal lines “Above 
the Tmtern Abbey” when he spoke of “a motion 
and a spirit that impels all thinking things, all 
obects of all thoughts, and rolls thiough all 
things” , but he did so as the termination of an 
adventure of the mind towards spiritual reali- 
sation The young Indian poet begins where 
the old English poet leaves off He has no need 
to argue himself towards an mtellectual concep- 
tion of the divine immanence it is m his blood 
and tissue What comes new to him is its 
personal realisation and his joy in giving it utter- 
ance God as the lonely fighter, God as the 
Adversary of humanity (instead of the Devil as 
common minds conceive the matter) is a fine 
hterary figure but is also the essence of Hindu 
philosophy , the last line of the sonnet is only 
an English rendering of a prayer from the 
Upanishads 

Tagore has brought into English poetry the 
spirit of devotion, and after the manner of the 
Vaisnavite worship figures himself as the be- 
loved sought by the Divine Lover Chatto- 
padhyaya too has a sense of double life endlessly 
seeking mutual completion He expresses this in 
his sonnet 

Love ^ I have known you for one little hour 
And claimed you mine forever You have wrought 
My life into a white continuous thought 
Of you, and left me breaking into flower 
Your fragrant breath was prophet to the shower 
Within my heart Beloved ' I have bought 
Your love with painful silences, and caught 
Your echo in my souFs resounding tower 
. Only our mortal lives are lived apart 
We are together through the lonely years 
Invisible lip to lip and heart to heart 
You laugh my laughter, and I weep your tears 
We move to meet each other on our ways 

0 Love ' down burning night and burning days 

And he gives it expression which is at once 
more on the surface as regards its expression 
and deeper as regards significance in “Messages” 

Secretly He sends His message 
Swiftly through the flowering years • 

In a child’s resplendent laughter 
And a woman’s tender tears 
Sunset-fires are dancing, dancing 
To the music of His feet 
In the burning breast of sunrise 

1 can hear its footsteps beat 

Lo f His splendour bursts like lightning 
Through the burning mystic space » 

Shadows dance upon my pathways 
To the light upon His face 
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Silvef stars are visible twinkles 
Of His cleir, transparent touch 
He IS moving every ^noment 
To the world He loves so much ’ 

Such poetry reconciles ns to the pbenomenon 
of an Indian throwing the genius of his lace into 
English poetry— not as a habit for Indians to 
follow, but as an exceptional means developed 
by the Time Spiiit for letting loose m English 
poetry of a much needed element that will, it is 
to be hoped, warm its present chill blood, which 
has become so thin and cold that artificial 
attempts have to be made to keep it moving by 
the stimulus of mere sensuousness and physical 
excitement— attempts which have to be justified 
by exaggerating the importance of humanity in 
literature, and giving the term humanity an 
altogether inadequate interpretation 

Literary history tells us, if we have only ears 
to hear, that negation and pessimism are blind 
alleys through which the spirit of poetry cannot 
pass ‘If there was no God,’’ said a scientist, 
“it would be necessary to create one ” The 
human imagination needs a way out Some 
little eddy of the great stream that comes from 
the hill tops of inspiration may trouble the 
darkened pools, but it is only where the open 
waters race with the urge of the heights and 
the call of the depths that we have the authen- 
tic music and joy of poetry Shelley at the 
beginning of last century knew that joy In the 
midst of his sorrows and disputations he did 
not mope moodily, though he sang of pam and 
disappointment He knew “If winter comes, can 
spiring be far behind And this young Indian 
poet with something of the Shelleyan stretch 
of imagination and lyrical rapture shows the 
way at the beginning of this century out of the 
deep valleys of gloom and uncertainty into the 
sunlight and elevation of inner realisation of 
divinity His book ends with a song called 
“Night” , the song itself ends with a salutation 
to tomorrow morning 

God plays upon the heart-strings of the dark 
To lull the cry of birds and flowers and streams 
His magic fingers weave each starry spark 
Into my sapphire dreams 

Out of the depths of night, a vision starts, 

Haunting my anguish with a touch of flame 
Like a rich flower unfolds the Heart of Hearts 
The petals of my name 

The stars are white because His thoughts are white, 
And are, like them, in deeps of darkness born 
O God ^ I seek the message of the night 
And find the gold of morn ’ 

II. The Bliss of a Moment. 

The philosophy of a young and vital Asia was 
introduced to America m the columns of the 
Boston Transcript on January 1, 1919 The 
poetry-reviewer of the journal, an Amencan poet 
of distinction, described the “free verse” of The 


Bliss of a Moment^ by Benoy Kumar Sarkar, as 
“at once rhythmic and full of vigorous fancy” 
We m the west have long read Indian poetry, 
expecting to find in it a certain mystic beauty 
The magic of ihythni, the richness of expression 
combined with indefiniteness and unreality, have 
come to represent the poetry of the Orient to our 
minds At the same time, there is a large body 
of Americans who do not care so much for the 
diction or melody of poeti-y as for the message 
contained in it In this light we are searching 
every expression fora message to our own people 
and to the larger world, as well as to Asia A 
curiosity was, therefore, awakened m us by 
reading in the Boston review that Mr Sarkar’s 
“volume IS extremely interesting, not only m its 
wealth of unusual imagery and thought, but also 
as one more indication that the world is lapidly 
becoming unified, and that Kipling’s bold state- 
ment that East and West will never meet is found 
to be quite wrong ” Not only are they meeting, 
but such a message as that contamed in The 
Bliss of a Aiomentj by an Indian, is more closely 
allied to our own mental habits than all the 
works of Kipling 

Since western scholars, such as Max Muller 
and Schopenhauer, followed even by Indians 
themselves, treated us to the spiritual glories of 
the Hindus, we have had enough and to spare of 
transcendental “bliss” We have been fed on it 
by India’s own great sons, such as Yivekananda 
and Tagore, as well as by sympathetic western 
interpreters like Margaret Noble (Nivedita) It 
might be said that we were in need of such ideas 
of renunciation and other-worldliness Yet 
today, after cultivating our own Emersons, 
Bergsons, Blakes and Fichtes, to mention just 
a few among the moderns, we, the alleged 
materialists of the universe, have come to ques- 
tion the claim of the Orient to superiority in the 
philosophy of spirituality and transcendentalism 

After reading The Bliss of a Moment, another 
question has arisen in our minds If this little 
volume of seventy-five poems, translations from 
the Bengali, represents the mind of Asia, m any 
particular, then we have been not only imperfectly 
informed, but Asia has been misrepresented to us 
Indologists have told us of India “plunging m 
thought again”, unmindful of material things, 
seeking solace in meditation of an after-life Such 
statements bear out the statement of Professor 
James Harvey Robinson, of Columbia University, 
an historian of distinction, to the eflFect that 
historians have continued, as they always have 
done, to see their own particular interests 
“reflected in the dim mirror of the past 
They narrated such past events as they believed 
would interest the reader , they commented on 
these with a view of instructing him, fortifying 
his virtue or patriotism or staying his faith m 
God In a way it was not so very important 
whether they took pains to verify their facts or 
not their motives were mainly literary, 

moral or religious ’* 
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Mr Sarkai’s message in Ins little volume 
leads us to think that Indian historians have 
been narrating to us facts which they thought 
'VYould interest us onb His message is one of 
materialism, aggiessneness and defiance, on 
which the west has been supposed to hold a 
monopoly Yet Sarkai himself is an Indian, a 
scholar of ancient and niedie\ al India, inferior 
to none of the historians or liteiary men who 
have informed us about the mysticism of Asia 
The message which his poetry carries and the 
philosophy, indigenous to India, which he ex- 
pounds, carries not the slightest taint of quies- 
cence, piety or mysticism He has given us, as 
m his prose, that side of the East which has 
been scarcely touched interpreters of the East 
to the West The questions naturally arising 
are, ‘Ts this the East speaking ? Or is The 
Bliss of a Moment the poetry of a New Asia, 
the spiritual expression of a rejuvenated East 
that has embodied itself in the Pan-Islam of the 
Persian Jamaluddin, the republican endeavor of 
Young China, the claim of racial equality by 
Japanese statesmen, the Hindu-Moslem unity of 
the Indians, the epoch-making, scientific 
achievements of the Hindu, Dr Bose, along with 
the great number of young Hindu scientific, 
educational and political ^‘missionaries’’ ? 

The New York Publicity Bulletin (January, 
1919) seems to have caught the spiiit of the 
little volume In its estimate, the book consists 
of “poems that electrify with the vitality of their 
message They combine the energy and foi ward 
look of the Occident wuth the inward, upward 
looking faith of the Orient ” 

The philosophy is, franidy, a challenge to 
every accepted convention, to every recognized 
standard of culture and thought, of art, 
nationality, patriotism The “bliss” of a 
moment is, to the poet, the eternal moment of 
change Niskam Karma j as taught in the Gita, 
is his religion The poem “Shakti” condenses 
into a few lines his conception of life Even m 
the works of western poets, he finds but a 
reflection of his own self and his own philosophy 
Thus he speaks ol Browning 

Teacher of effortc of fruition careless, 

O thou world gr« itest, best critic of life ' 

Thine is the modern Gita's gospel of hope 
And work for its own sake, O beer, energist bold ’ 

Again he questions and answers 

What IS progress but revolt and failure ’ 

The real heroes are those that fail 
Endless existence belongs to that race 
That IS not deterred by the fear of defeat 

Aside from the spirit of Shakti, which pervades 
every page, the mind of young Asia as shown by 
the author is found to possess three characteris- 
tics breadth of vision, cosmopolitanism and 
universalism, and modernism The whole world 
IS its range of thought and sympathy, and every 
class of society, fiom the poverty-stricken 
peasant living in his thatched hut, to Dwijendra*- 


lal Roy, the Schiller of India, is embraced m its 
mental scope The Mohammedan of Egypt, the 
Indian ryot, the Chinestr philosopher, the 
American poet, the divine Dante, all form a part 
of the intellectual horizon upon which the eyes 
of voting Asia are gazing At the same time is 
revealed the cosmopolitan viewpoint of the 
author, and the fact that Asia is utilizing the 
entire world and all that the human intellect 
has produced, in its development 
Of Yirgil he smgs 

Homer’s disciple inspirer 
Of Dante’s and Mazzmfs, 

Teacher of patriotism thou 
Of all ages and climes ^ 

And fiom Virgil, he comes to modern 
America, and finds in the Statue of Liberty a 
message to Asia Thus he writes 

Whose message is the basis of character, 

Origin of morals and source of creeds, 

Energy behind all world forces, Thou — - 

0 Liberty ’ the very fount of life ’ 

In this manner does he reach into the past 
and draw inspiration, or stand m the present 
and look about him for expressions of the 
energy which means the rejuvenation of Asia 
The broad conception of the lines entitled, 
“ThePatrie” are of interest not only in this 
connection, but also because they strike the 
keynote of the author’s pedagogic scheme, on 
which he would build education, without re- 
feience to nationality or race, a scheme diame- 
trically opposed to the accepted nationalistic 
ideas in every country Such a statement may 
seem paradoxical, in the light of Mr Sarkar’s 
activities in connection with the National 
Council of Education m Bengal But this is 
not so, for using his own words, taken from 
the Vedic Magazine some eight years ago, m an 
article, “The Hindu Educational System Past 
Achievements and Future Ideals ”, he said 

“ It has yet to be dinned into our ears that moder- 
nization of India, scientifically interpreted, should 
mean the proper utilization of modern world forces, 
and the assimilation of world-culture m the interest of 
the development of Indian national ideals along the 
lines of natural evolution 

The Bliss of a Moment embodies Shakti , that 
Shakti takes the form of modernism with its 
accompanying aspects of cosmopolitanism and 
breadth of vision A phase of the broad vision 
of Asia IS found to be pluralistic In one poem 
the author says 

1 have rebelled against creeds and codes, 

tot 

Therefore, my songs would into crystals shapi 
Theories of life among diverse men 

He presents an argument for almost every 
case, provided it shows energism, life, action* 
Thus he writes 

You depend on energy, he on faith,.. 

1 believe in persons, in parties theyi 
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So mticli does Mr Sarkar believe in a variety 
of forms, and in the various manifestations of 
energy that he seenni? to have no “morals’* m 
the ordinary sense His test of human values, 
however, is creation That to him is not only his 
standard of living, but his test of all human 
activity In his belief, out of griefs and joys 
comes real cieation, and such creation is as a 
work of God Because is it not true that griefs 
and joys aie but fruits of endeavour^ 

** Immortal thou, Creator among men 
If sincerely thou hast grieved and joyed, 

he sings 

Thus the message of a new Asian poet to 
America is not quiescence and transcendentalism, 
but energy From the lines m which he says 

Man that is man is bound to break 
And demolish barriers old , 

All human blood, no matter whose, 

Seeks to challenge the questions closed 

to the poem on “Death”, in which is embodied 
the motif of the entire book, as well as the 
philosophy of a new Asia, we find a new con- 
ception of life among peoples hitherto little 
known to us save through mystics, travelers and 
missionanes The ideas in the poem “Death” 
are so characteristic of the poet that they are 
here quoted 

Not like a dead animal I would die — 

Not like one whose heart hides no cosmic heat , 

My last testament I would write at death 
Myself, to declare the glories of the earth , 

“ It IS energy that is life, its forms 
Craving lordship love, warfare, defeat , 

This ambrosia is not to be had, 

Except on this earth of mud, trees and stones ” 

If God there be and if it be His might 
To satisfy man’s prayers and demands, 

And if death }s bound to come, I would play 
For a death full of madness, unrest, life 

Is this Asia speaking, or is it the voice of our 
own forefathers who founded America and en- 
graved their names on our hearts ^ 

Alice Bird 

III. War and Self-Determination. 

War and Seli-Determination Four Essays 
by Aurobindo Ghose (with a portrait of the 
author in Bengali costume) Pp 176 S R 
Murthy & Co Well bound and well-printed on 
thm paper Triplicane, Madras 

The four eassys are The Passing of War 
The Unseen Power, Self-Determination, A League 
of Nations The last essay covers more than 
half the book, and there is a short introduc- 
tion The book is a complete study on the 
philosophy of contemporary politics and the 
sum and substance of the lesson it teaches 
IS that “the western device of salvation by 
machinery” [League of Nations] is bound to 
prove a failure in the absence of the spirit of the 


things we profess War and violent revolutions 
can be eliminated only by getting rid of “the 
inner causes of war and the constantly accu- 
mulating karma of successful injustice of which 
violent revolutions are the natural reactions ” 
The pregnant sentences of the author, surcharged 
with thought and wisdom, have to be pondered 
and digested in order that we may fully profit 
by them It is not therefore our intention to 
make lengthy e^^tracts But our esteemed and 
honoured countryman has long been out of 
Bengal, and it may be of interest to the reader 
to know something of his present views on 
religious and social questions of which we get 
incidental glimpses m these essays His views on 
world politics coincide with those of all advan- 
ced thinkers like Rabindranath Tagore and 
others who can penetrate behind the passing 
phenomena into the soul of things, and before 
whom all hypocrisy and selfishness reveal 
themselves m their naked ugliness, while at the 
same time the far-off beneficent results of 
present tendencies and germs of thought are 
manifested in a brightness of glory which is 
hidden from our darkened souls accustomed as 
we are to live from day to day in the fleeting 
light of contemporary events “Salvation lor 
individual or community,” says Aurobindo 
Ghose, “comes not by the Law but by the Spirit 
We m India have also yet to realise that truth 
—not by the shastra, but by the Atman ” 
Elsewhere Mr Ghosh speaks of “ the singular 
sophistical contention of the Indian defenders 
of orthodox caste rigidity on its economical side 
that coercion of a man to follow his ancestral 
profession in disregard not only of his incli- 
nations, but of his natural tendencies and 
aptitudes, is a securing to the individual of his 
natural Tight, his freedom to follow Ins heredi- 
tary nature” We should remember that in 
these and the following passages we have the 
matured opinions of Aurobindo Ghose, the pro- 
phet of Indian nationalism “ the subjection 
of woman, the property of the man over the 
woman, was once an axiom of social life and 
has only in recent times been effectively challan- 
ged So strong was or had become the instinct 
of his domination m the male animal man, 
that even religion and philosophy have had to 
sanction it, very much m that formula in which 
Milton expresses the height of masculme egoism, 
^He for god only, she for god in him,’— if not 
actually for him m the place of God This idea too 
IS crumbling into the dust though its remnants 
still cling to life by many strong tentacles of old 
legislation, continued instmct, persistence of 
traditional ideas , the fiat has gone out against 
it in the claim of woman to be regarded, she too, 
as a free individual being ” Our next extract 
will £:ive us an idea of the author’s views on 
religion which seem to be composed of posi- 
tivism, pragmatism, meliorism, Hegelism and 
Yedantism, from each of which he takes some 
elements to evolve the complex but profound 
theory of man and human society and human 
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destiny wlitcli lie outlines in the following 
passage '‘It is not human reason and human 
science which lia\ c been \\ orkiiig out their ends 
m or through the tempest that has laid low so 
many of their constiuctions A greater spirit 
awaits a deeper questioning to reveal his un- 
seen form and his hidden purpose Something of 
this truth we have begun to see dimly, in the 
return to more spiritual notions and in the idea 
of a kingdom of God to be built in the life of 
humanity On the old sense of a Power m the 
universe of which the w orld that we live m is 
the field, is supervening the nearer perception of 
a godhead m man, the unseen king of whom the 
outer man is the veil and of whom oui mind and 
life can be the servants and living instruments 
and our perfected souls the clear mirrors But 
we have to see more lucidly and m the whole 
before we can know this godhead There are 
three powers and forms m which the being who 
IS at work m things presents himself to our 
vision Therens first the form of him that we 
behold in the universe, but that, or at least what 
we see of it in the appearances of things, is not 
the whole truth of him , it is indeed only a first 
material shape and vital foundation which he 
has oftered for the starting point of our growth,^ 
an initial sum of preliminary realisations from 
which we have to proceed and to transcend 
them The next form is that of which man 
alone here has the secret, for in him it is pro- 
gressively revealing itselt in a partial and 
always incomplete accomplishing and unfolding 
His thoughts, his ideals, his dreams, his at- 
tempts at a high self-exceeding are the clues by 
which he attempts to discover the spirit, the 
moulds in which he tries to seize the form of 
the Divinity But they too are only a partial 
light and not the whole form of the godhead 
Something waits beyond which the human 
mind approaches in a shapeless aspiration to 
an ineffable Perfection, an infinite Light, an 
infinite Power, an infinite Love, a universal 
Good and Beauty This is not something that 
IS not yet m perfect being, a god who is becom- 
ing or who has to be created by man, it is the 
eternal of whom this infinite ideal is a mental 
reflection It is beyond the form of the universe 
and these psychological realisations of the 
human being and yet it i^ here too m man, 
and subsists surrounding him mall the powers of 
the world he lives in It is both the spmt who 
IS in the universe and the invisible king m man 
who IS the master of his vv orks It develops m 
the universe through laws which are not 
::amplete here or not filled in their sense and 
iction until humanity shall have fully evolved 
n its nature the potentialities of the mind and 
5pint It works in man, but through his 
individual and corporate ego so long as he 
dwells within the knot of his present mentality 
Only when his race knows God and lives m the 
Divine, will the ideal sense of his strivings begm 
to unfold itself and the kmgdom be founded, 
rajjam $amn(Jdbam ’’ 


It is therefore essential for us to remember-*- 
not only western statesmen bent on a recon- 
struction of the world, but Indian politicians bent 
on the political unification^ of India with its 
di\rerse cieeds and castes — that "vain will be the 
mechanical construction of unity, if unity is not 
in the heart of the race and if it be made only a 
means for safeguarding and organising our 
interests The only safety for man lies m 
learning to live from within outwards, not 
depending on institutions and machinery to 
perfect him, but out of his growing inner perfec- 
tion availing to shape a more perfect form and 
frame of life If we are to found the kingdom of 
God m humanity, we must first know God and 
see and live the diviner truth of our being m 
ourselves ” 

Critic 

IV To the Nations. 

To the Nations From the French of Paul 
Pichard, with an mtroduction by Rabindranath 
Tagore Madras, Ganesh and Co, 1919 Price 
Rs 1-8-0 Pp 78 

The war and its lessons is the theme of this 
book The author is an idealist, some may even 
call him a visionary, but that only means that 
he has the gift of seeing things ahead, the things 
that are coming to be With a Frenchman’s 
faculty of lucid exposition he analyses the causes 
of the V ar with a sure touch, and with an un- 
erring finger points out the way to the extermi- 
nation of war-— the only way, viz is the very 

spirit m men and in things which must be 
altered It is the soul in each nation which 
must be transformed There is only one moral 
law for men and for peoples ” Almost every 
sentence of this little book tells , it is full of apt 
generalisations which are fit to be quoted as 
maxims Liberty, equality and fraternity must 
henceforth be the rule of mutual dealing among 
nations as they have hitherto been among 
individuals Patriotism must be elevated Small 
nations will be counted great by great spiritual 
and intellectual achievements The killmg of 
man will become utterly abhorrent and be totally 
forbidden Man must transcend his love of coun- 
try for the sake of the supreme mother-country, 
Humanity Lasting peace can only be found m 
a free dedication by all the nations of all their 
powers to the service of Humanity Here area 
few extracts 

"Peace had come to imply a state of things 
which permitted the big nations to treat the 
little nations as they pleased And the big 
nations called themselves peaceful when, not 
wishing to wage war with the strongest, they 
contented themselves with makmg war — without 
too many risks — on the weakest ” 

"To hear them— the oppressed nations had 
never so many defenders Each one wishes to 
liberate those nations oppressed by the others ” 

"All prepared for it [war] and rendered it 
inevitable It is the logical expected result of 
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selfisli politics and "tinscruptiloiis ambition, tbe 
necessary product of material greed, the just 
price for the shameless or hypocritical iniquities 
of all It is the war of the hungry foi conquest 
against those gluttec? with conquest ” 

‘‘Some are making use of the names of Right 
and Justice — but in vain It is the right and 
justice Yiolated by them all which is forcing 
them to this hand-to-hand struggle 

“ they (the nations of Europe) have tied 
their hands, one to the other, insuring themselves 
mutually, through treaties, against any chance 
of peace ” 

“As long as the state of things which gave 
it (war) birth remains unchanged, it wiU be 
born again out of its own ashes Peace will be 
but a truce, victory but an opportunity for 
fresh conflicts, and that probably between the 
allies of yesterday 

“Have we not seen how they are capable of 
doing, when their allied armies, in 1900, ravaged 
Peking and committed under Germany's leader- 
ship the same atrocities with which they now 
reproach her " 

“Patriots are seen swelling with pride when 
their counttry, their mother, has commited one 
of those very acts which would make them die of 
shame, had their own sons been guilty of it " 

“Honour does not consist in the control of 
others, but in self-control ” 

“The greatest country, be its boundaries 
narrow or vast, is that in which humanity 
reaches its highest stature the true " 

There are many other passages m the book 
which deserve quotation, but we have no space 
for them 

The letterpress, binding, and general get up 
of tlie book are worthy of the best European 
firms The mam lesson of the book, that politics 
must be mterpenetrated with spirituality, m 
order to attain truly beneficent results, is one 
which the great powers of the world will be 
compelled to lay to heart by the force of circum- 
stances m the near future But before this is done, 
all talk of a permanent peace will be a mere 
chimera and even the man in the street can 
understand that it cannot be otherwise The 
introduction contributed by Rabindranath 
Tagore is full of wise reflections, and those who 
have read his book on Nationalism need not 
be told that the crimes that the West has 
committed in the name of nationalism have 
always drawn forth Tagore's most eloquent 
invectives He has no patience with hypocrisy 
and shams, and in this short preface he has 
turned them inside out in his own inimitable 
style Altogether the book is one which is sure 
to make its mark in thoughtful circles throughout 
the world, and we welcome it as a sober, sane 
and wholesome contribution to the new politics 
which will replace the old m the coming dawn 
of a new era. 

Critic. 


¥• Studies in Village Economics. 

Studies in Village Economics By Rai Saheb 
A P Patio, BA,BL,FRRS (Lond), Berham- 
pore, Madras With an Introductory Note 
by Dr Gilbert Slater, M A , n sc (Lond), 
Professor of Indian Economics, Madras Univer- 
sity Pp 102 , puce Rs 3 

As the population of India is predominantly 
rural and agricultural, the study of Indian 
Economics lesolves itself largely into a study of 
the economic conditions of the village The ryot 
IS the pivot on v horn the economic life of the 
village turns, and nothing gives one a truer 
msight into the condition of the ryot than the 
stud> of his family budget To such a study a 
band of selfless workers in Southern India— 
among whom Mr Patro’s name deserves 
honourable mention— are devoting their time and 
energy A study of the family budget is in its 
very nature a difficult thing and to be fruitful 
such a study requires the active cooperation of 
a large number of workers Mr Patro's 
attempts to elicit the truth about the economic 
position of the ryots by questioning them about 
their domestic affairs do not seem to have been 
always successful And little wonder Even an 
educated man would find it difficult to give an 
accurate idea of his incomings and outgoings 
under various heads during a year Few people 
manage their households on the lines of a busi- 
ness firm And the statements made by the 
ryots, m spite of the presence of local officials 
and witnesses, are sure to be vitiated by their 
personal bias, ignorance, lack of a sense of pro- 
portion, and last but not the least, by a very 
natural desire to snub the impertinent enquirer 
and by suspicion of his motives A proper 
trammg in the principles of modern scientific 
research would have enabled Mr Patro to sift 
and scrutinise thoroughly the facts brought to 
his notice , but nothing of the kind seems to 
have been done Mr Patro is himself conscious 
of the defects of his methods and very properly 
deprecates any attempt to jump at conclusions 
from his studies He would be satisfied if his 
enquiries lead others to tread m his footsteps 

Still certain facts stand out so prommently 
from these studies of the economic life of the 
Ganjam ryots that Mr Patro places before us 
and are supported by such unanimity of evidence 
that they deserve at least a passing notice 
One of these facts is the extremely low standard 
of life of the ryot and his growing poverty and 
indebtedness Out of the ten families whose 
budgets Mr Patro has recorded only one was 
able to secure the necessary mmimun of food 
(30 oz per head per day), and that of the 
cheapest cereals None could afford fish, meat, 
or even vegetable curry as part of their normal 
diet And all had to spend a disproportionately 
large percentage of their income on food — a sure 
sign of poverty Most were indebted beyond 
hope of redemption As Mr Patro points out, 
the diet of the ryots often compares unfavour- 
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ably \Mtb that of iDnsoneis in gaols, though 

pri soil diet, jxs evci\l3ody knows, is scientiucaliy 
regulated to the eiliaencv mmimum Who knows 
that this may not often put a premium on 
Clime 

The other fact which is equally prominent is 
the grow mg pressure of population on the soil, 
which is driMng large numbers of Ganjam r}’'ots 
to seek employment outside their villages or sink 
to the position of landless agiicultural labourers 
without regular employment or means of 
subsistence The giowthof such an agrarian 
proletariate is not only^ an economic but also a 
political danger to the country 

Let us hope that further and moie accurate 
information on these points, such as recorded 
in Dr Hvlann's Li/i and Labour in a Deccan 
Village^ would be forthcoming from the pen of 
Mr. Patro or his co-workers in the sgme field 

Econ 

VL The Exchange Crisis. 

The Exch'inge Ctisis, or Memorandum of 
E\idence Prepared for the Indian Cttirency and 
Exchange Committee, by S K Sarma, b a , 
B B , author of Indian Monctaiy Ptoblems^ etc 
Madras 1919 

In few other things has probably the great 
revolution wrought by the War been more 
strikingly illustrated than in the immense rise 
m the pi ice of siher from less than 21 d an or 
to over 85 r/ an oz This rise has placed all 
siher-usmg countries, especially those whose 
principal currency is silver, in a \ ery aw kw^ard 
predicament and compelled them to adopt 
various contrivances to economise the use of 
the white metal In India, the rise in the price 
of silver unfoitunately synchronised with the 
time when the Government was compelled to 
\ astly increase its silver output from the mints 

partly as a result of the Secretary of Statens 

large sales of Council Drafts and partly to meet 
war expenditure m India on behalf of His Majes- 
ty’s Government in England The legislative 
restrictions on the free importation of precious 
metals also quickened the demand for currency 
by turning people’s attention to the rupee (no 
longer a token com) as the sole means of satisfy- 
ing their demand for silver, both for use m the 
arts (prohibition against melting notwithstand- 
ing) and for hoaidmg There can be little doubt 
that both melting and hoarding of rupees have 
gone on apace during the last few years Mr 
Sarma thmks that the Indian tendency to hoard- 
ing IS largely due to the fact that precious 
metals used as ornaments are the absolute 
property of women {stndhan) m India But the 
absence of proper banking facilities outside large 
commercial centres and the sense of insecurity 
engendered by the war have certainly been 
among the most potent causes of such hoarding 
Mr Sarma goes on to propose certain 
remedies for the present currency difficulties of 
the Indian Government These are — (1) 


Restrction of the sale of Council Drafts by the 
Secretary of State, (2) Free importation of 
Gold , and (3) Redemption of the emergency 
issues of notes by gold from the Paper Currency 
Reserve and the Gold Standard Reserve 

The simultaneons adoption of these measures 
will, he believes, considerably improve the 
Government’s currency position and stabilise 
exchange He is also of opinion that a res- 
tricted sale of Councils will not materially affect 
India s export tiade if foreigners are allowed to 
pay freely m gold The fact that the chief 
exports of India are indispensable to her foreign 
customers certainly gives India an advantage in 
export tiade, but we cannot concur with Mr 
Sarma’s view that any restriction of exports 
arising from this cause is sure to be compensated 
by increased internal demand for indigenous 
products Such a demand, even if it comes, will 
take a considerable time to materialise 

There will be no two opinions in the country 
about the desirability of removing the existing 
restrictions on the free importation of gold 
These restrictions were not m the first instance 
imposed m the interests of India and they have 
not benefited India except perhaps indirectly to 
a very slight extent by guaiding the English 
gold reserves against depletion and thus helping 
to uphold British credit 

Ml Sarnia’s third proposition only becomes 
intelligible if we remember that he believes neither 
in the gold exchange standard nor m a gold 
standard for India but wants to revert to the 
silver standard of the past By^an agreement 
between the Great Powers it is possible to 
maintain the relative value of gold and silver at 
a fixed ratio In the changed conditions of the 
world today he opines that even England— the 
strongest opponent of such an agreement in 
the past— might consent to try the experiment 
No one who knows how deep-rooted is the belief 
in the minds of the English people that England's 
commercial prospeiity is based largely on her 
gold standard and gold currency could hope for 
such a consummation In the event of England 
still proving recalcitrant, Mr* Sarma expects the 
other powers to enter into such an agreement 
without her Remembering the part London 
has played m the past in the financial world, 
this would be much like playing Hamlet without 
the Prince of Denmark Even if it were possible 
to leave out England from the transaction, it is 
too late m the day to expect the other countries 
of Europe to go back on their gold standard 
and adopt bimetallism 

The question before us then resolves itself into 
this Can India, without the co operation of 
the rest of the world of which there is little 
chance, put a stop to the great fluctuations m 
the price of silver ^ If she cannot, then what 
becomes of the silver standard ? As a matter 
of fact, silver mono-metallism was tried and 
found wanting ‘The troubles and turmoils 
through which this unhappy country has passed 
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during the last quarter of a century’’ will only 
terminate when the Gorernment of India fully 
and frankly adopts a gold standard and a gold 
currency and relegates silver pemanently to 
the subordinate position which its smaller 
value deserves, just as the civilised governments 
of Europe and America did the moment the white 
metal began to show signs of depreciation 

About five years ago Mr Sarma’s Indian 
Monetary Problems was reviewed in these 
columns It was said at the time that Mr 


Sarma was one of the few advocates of a silver 
standard for India, but that his advocacy of the 
cause of silver was based on many hypothetical 
premises which detracted much from the value 
of his arguments and left his readers uncon- 
vinced We are sorry to have to repeat that 
statement today, although we admire him for 
consistently maintaining the position he took 
up half a decade ago 

Econ 
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M Edmond Perrier contributes a weekly 
^ article to the celebrated Parisian 
evening paper Le Temps tinder the 
beading of Le Monde Vivante (“the living 
world”) The last of these articles, pub- 
lished on January 4, deals with the world- 
famed researches into vegetable life of Sir 
Jagadish Chandra Bose Our readers may 
find a translation of M Perrier’s article 
interesting It is not quite so cordially 
laudatory as what we have read in English 
papers But it is interesting to see what 
praise is given by a foreigner who is anxious 
to claim the utmost possible credit for his 
own countrymen in particular and for 
Europeans in general We hope M Per- 
rier fully appreciates the wonderful work 
being done by the illustrious Bengali man 
of science Anyhow, the article is interest- 
ing in itself, and suggestive of enquiries 
which are more easily made in Bengal than 
in cold countries where the vegetation is 
less varied and is not, as with us in India, 
perennial 

Long ago, at the Museum of Natural History 
in Pans, Claude Bernard delivered a whole 
course of lectures on “the phenomena of life 
common to animals and plants ” In those days, 
this was regarded as a novelty Until his time (1), 
people were rather inclined to admit that 
everything is contrast between the creatures 
composmg the two legions of organic life 
Superficially, indeed, it could be said, in fact, 
that in the matter of the gaseous exchanges 
between the atmosphere and plants all is exactly 
the opposite of what happens in the case of 
animals They restore to the air the oxygen 
taken from it by animals , they are sustained 

35 ^ 3-5 


wholly by liquid or gaseous food, whereas 
animals require solid nutriment , they propagate 
themselves by means of seeds, whereas animals 
lay eggs Even children almost instinctively 
distinguish plants from animals Plants seem 
immobile and insensible But when naturalists 
set to work to examine the facts more carefully, 
they discovered that, beneath appearances so 
different, there existed profound resemblances, 
and that in fact not only are there vital 
phenomena common to animals and plants, but 
that all vital phenomena are in essence the 
same, so much so that we have come to think of 
life as being a property of a particular substance, 
to which has been given the name of protoplasm 
Every living being, whether vegetable or animal, 
begins life as a tiny mass of protoplasm Often 
capable of rapid movement, whether it he 
vegetable or animal in nature, this tiny mass 
contains a central corpuscle, a nucleus, and it 
has detached itself from another living being, 
which it leproduces in all its details by dividing 
itself when it has attained certain dimensions by 
absorbing the substances which constitute its 
elements The whole history of life is that of 
the modifications which these tiny masses 
present, as they multiply themselves by division 
or budding in order to form, in association, 
what we call an organism The main difference 
between animals and plants consists in the fact 
that the elements of the latter enclose themselves 
as fast as they are formed in a protecting 
envelope, composed of an inert substance, suffi- 
ciently rigid to prevent any serious change of 
form undei external pressure This substance, 
known to us under the name of cellulose, is 
nothing else than the material of which paper is 
made It is the formation of this wall of cellulose 
round plant-cells which causes plants to appear 
insensible by imposing upon them their charac- 
teristic immobility But this immobility is 
merely relative, and a naturalist at Calcutta, 
Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, has caused some 
excitement m London by a lecture in -which he 
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lias made the moTenients of plants visible to all 
eyes and has described their emotions Our 
own poet Rollmat had felt the souls of ferns 
thnllmg on the open wastes in which they live (2)^ 
It seemed to the hearers of Sir Jagadish that 
this mysteriotis sotil had revealed itself to him, 
that he was making a new step forward m 
penetrating into the mystery of things, and this 
sentiment has naturally roused their enthusiasm 
In fact Sir Jagadish, who has founded m 
Calcutta an institute of vegetable physiology, 
lias invented the means of magnifying enormous- 
ly the minutest movements of plants and 
making them visible to all eyes If he wishes 
to follow the details of the growth of a plant, 
he fixes at the extremity of its stem a very 
l%ht magnetic lever, which communicates all 
its moYements to a needle provided with a 
little brightly illuminated mirror This mirror 
projects its image, which appears as a luminous 
point, and its movements record, enormously 
magnified, the faintest movements of the base 
of the needle fixed at the extremity of the 
stem, and so we can follow in every detail the 
movements of growth of the plant It was by 
a similar procedure (3) that the French physicist 
Lissajous rendered visible the vibrations of a 
diapason m the form of symmetric curves whose 
arcs crossed one another in the most elegant 
fashion 

As for the idea of fixing to the extremity of 
a plant’s stem a light wand whose free extremity 
should render visime the minutest motions of its 
base by amplifyingthem (3), the credit for inventing 
this belongs to Darwin, who has in fact described 
the movements of a growing plant The merit 
of Sir Jagadish consists in having modified this 
procedure of research in such a way as to make 
the results apparent to a large audience Dr 
Comandon performed much the same feat (3) by 
obtaining cinematograph films of the field of a 
microscope, so as to display before a large 
audience the bacillus of typhoid fever and the 
pale spirochete of syphilis forcing its way 
through the globules of living blood For all 
that, it IS a fact that no one can fail to feel 
surprised when you see the extremely slow 
motions of plants so magnified as to resemble 
the brisk movements of animals 

The motor powers of plants have, of course, 
long been known to us and show themselves in 
all parts of the plant, but especially m the 
flowers which can move either as a whole or by 
localised motions of their parts Generally 
flowers direct themselves towards the light This 
faculty IS known by the name of ‘^positive 
heliotropism” In the morning they are turned to 
the east, and in the evening they turn their faces 
to the setting sun So far, only one plant is 
known, the verticillate sage, which acts in the 
contrary fashion 

Again, there are flowers which instead of 
movmg as a whole confine themselves to open- 
ingot shutting their corolla according to the 


time of day In our own country, the bearded 
fig-mangold opens its flower at eight in the 
morning and closes it at five in the after-» 
noon The ormtbog'allnm owes 

its French name of la dame-d'ome-henres to 
the fact that it expands itself at the hour 
of eleven The Marvel of Peru (Mirabdm 
Jalapa) wakes up at five m the evening 
to go to sleep again at about ten next morning 
the mullen with its great flowers also sleeps all 
day till about eight m the evening, there is 
even a species of cactus which only opens its 
flower at midnight to close it immediately 
afterwards The purslane is only open from 
midday to one These movements of opening 
and closing are motions of the whole corolla, 
and the lact that all flowers do not open at the 
same hour proves that the light, heat and 
humidity to which their blossoming is commonly 
attributed are not the sole causes of their 
activity The wood sorrels, the dandelion, the 
viper’s grass and the hawk weed open and close 
independently of any variations of light, tem- 
perature or humidity 

But each part of a flower may also have its 
own independent movements The orchids 
possess one larger petal than the others which 
IS called “the standard” The standard of the 
pergadimum falcatum oscillates continually 
These movements are spontaneous But you 
have only to touch, ever so lightly, the 
stamens of thistles, artichokes, barbevies or 
centauries to cause them to contract in various 
ways exactly as if they were sensible In the 
beautiful white flower of the “grass of parna- 
ssus”, the stamens, each in its turn, extend 
themselves and thus successively place their 
pollen on the pistil, afterwards resuming their 
upright position It is the same thing in the 
case of the monk’s hoods, the geraniums, the 
saxifrages, the dittanies, the rue Here, what 
causes the movement is the degree of evolution 
of the fructifying pollen The same cause pro- 
duces still more remarkable movements in the 
case of the birthwort The flower of this plant 
IS a yellow funnel like the twist of paper m 
which the grocer sells you sugar, and does not 
even lack the triangular overpluss which he 
tucks in to enclose your purchase This funnel 
IS normally perpendicular to the soil, so that 
small flies can easily penetrate into it But in 
order to get the nectar they seek they must 
needs brush past the stamens and so collect 
pollen which they deposit on the pistil Thus 
the flower is fertilized Whereupon the flower, 
hitherto erect, lowers itself and becomes 
pendant, and the triangular salient tongue closes 
on the open orifice of the flower and seals it So 
that no insect can henceforth enter 

Darwin has shown that many flowers are 
thus fertilized by insects, such as bees in search 
of nectar, and that there are some, such as 
those of the sage-plant, which possess dispositions 
extraordmatily appropriated to the succesful 
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lertihzatiou ot the pistil Sometimes insects 
are the victims of their taste for nectar 
Kunckel d^Hercti4ais has told us of certain 
flowers which close firmly on the long proboscis 
of the sphynx moths when they come to feed 
and hold the poor cieattires captive till they 
die With what looks like useless cruelty, — a proof 
nevertheless of the sensitiveness of the parts 
operating This sensibility is even more 
exaggerated in the case of the ovaries of the 
bah amines s the walls of which burst at the 
lightest touch and so open a way for the 
dissemination of the seeds 

Nor IS this sensibility confined to the flowers, 
Darwin has given the name of ^‘carnivorous 
plants^ ^ to those whose leaves are capable of 
capturing insects The most celebrated of these 
^re the droseras and the dioneas The drosera 
lives in our French marshes, and its leaves form 
a flat rosette applied to the soil These leaves 
are at the end of a long peduncle or stem and 
have the form of a disk carrying all round its 
edge and even on its upper surface long 
appendices each ending m a little ball which 
secretes a viscous and transparent liquid, so 
that each seems to be tipped with a drop of 
dew They arc m fact what, m an animal, we 
would call tentacles If an msect settles on the 
edge, he is at once glued and held by the tentacles 
he touches But the marginal tentacles also 
straighten themselves and tljen bend towards 
the captive which is then slowly digested where 
it lies After which the tentacles resume them 
radiating position round the leaf These 
movements are slow Those of the leaves of 
the dionea, on the other hand, are rapid, as 
if these leaves were invested with a more delicate 
sensitiveness Each leaf is formed of two 
symmetrical folioles These lateral wmgs ave 
almost circular and bear in their centre three 
little spmes If an insect happens to brush 
agaipst these spines, immediately the two 
halves of the leaf rise and come together so as 
to enclose the visitor His prison does not open 
again till he is dead and digested ‘ Here, it will 
be seen, the leaves of the dionea show themselves 
to be as sensitive and mobile as the insects they 
capture 

This sensibility and power of movement is 
even more highly developed m the case of the 
leaves of the sensitive plant These leaves 
resemble those of the common acacia but are 
mote delfpate and their folioles are smaller At 
the lightest touch these follioles close on the 
twig which supports them When contact has 
ceased, the leaf and all its parts resume their 
natural attitude These movements are curiously 
like those of a caterpillar which rolls itself up 
on being touched, or the contraction of a snail 
when he draws himself into his shell Hence 
arises the question whether plants are not 
endowed with a sensibility analogous to that 
of animals When a snail contracts on being 
filched, we that he fe^Is that he has 


been touched, that this sensation has given him 
a premonition of danger, and that it is because 
he fears this danger that he epter^ his shell, 
where he feels that he is safe We reason thus 
because we compare the creature with ourselves 
But we ourselves perform many acts under the 
influence of external causes without feeling or 
appreciating the causes which suggest our 
actions A ray of sunshine suddenly strikes our 
eyes We close our eyelids at once and automati- 
cally without any conscious effort of the 
will We may even hide our eyes instinctively 
behind our hand, An unexpected obstacle 
presents itself before us when we are walking 
We recoil with an involuntary step backwatds 
All these unreflecting, irresistible movements 
which take place without our being conscious 
of the motives which actuate them, and so 
are involuntary and inevitable, we call “reflex 
movements’^ They involve the existence in us 
of an mconscieiit sensibility which commands 
and IS obeyed without giving us any warning 
It would seem that plants possess this form of 
sensibility 

But Sir Jagadish goes farther According to 
him, it is possible that plants possess what may 
fairly be called emotions For them, he says, 
it causes a considerable emotional disturbance 
to be transplanted, and they often die of the 
shock thus inflicted They can be saved from 
this nervous shock, as in the of animals, by 
b^mg chloroformed , whereupon, it would seeip,, 
the bpeijatipn of transplantation is almost always 
innpQUOus ' Was the ’ poet Eollmat(2) ’ nght 
after all ^ Have the ferns, and ajil other sensitive 
plants with them, a soul ^ Has Sir Jagadish 
qaptured this vegetable spul, a soul sleeping 
and waking like our own ^ In fact, the living 
substance of plants does not differ, let us repeat, 
frpm that of animals except m the sole fact that 
it IS imprisoned m a rigid envelope, which 
immobilises it and prevents it from giving 
visible indications of the excitations it endures 
There are low forms of vegetable liC^, alg^ and 
mushroonrs, which only produce this envelope 
at a late stage in their development Up to that 
point, they are mobile like animals, and the same 
thing IS true of the male elements or anthero- 
zoids of the mosses and ferns They were for 
a long time confused with infusoria, which are 
true animals And so we return once more to 
the fundamental doctrine of the unity of all 
organic life 

note by the Editor of the If odern Beview. 

(1) M Perrier says that it was Claude 
Bernard who first found out and declared 
that life was common to animals and 
plants, and that in his days the idea was a 
novelty M Perrier also says that 
Darwin observed and described the move- 
ments of plants, and that the French poet 
Rollmat felt the so%\s of ferns thrilhng^ 
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Ull All thib IS true of Europe And m 
the same \ein\\em India maj go back 
to the age of the Ma.habhdraia (some 
centuucb B C ) and diaw attention to 
an interesting passage in the Santi-Parva 
of that work which ascribes certain specific 
forms of sensibility and neural action to 
plant organisms — e g , response to sound 
\ ibrations, as thunder, &c , the sense of 
direction and (implied) i espouse to light , 
the sense of smell as evidenced by favour- 
able (or unfavourable) influence of various 
scents , also channels of conduction of 
nerve force , and finally, pleasure and pain, 
and a sort of comatose consciousness The 
writer Gunaratna [circa 1350 A D ) gives 
a list of plants that exhibit the phenomena 
of what is popularly known as sleep and 
wakmg and mentions the mimosa pudica, 
&c , as showing a manifest reaction in the 
form of contraction Dr Brajendranath 
Seal, who diew attention to these pas- 
sages, at a meeting held in 1915 in honor 
of Dr Bose, went on to observe 

“Let none of my hearers imagme that all tViig 
amounted to scientific knowledge or discoveiy 
'This was felicitous intuition, earned (if I may 
so put it) by intense meditation and guided by 
intelligent observation , but the gulf between 
this stage and the positive experimental know- 
ledge of science is profound, and cannot be 
traversed except by means of difficult and 
delicate methods of quantitative analysis and 
measurement such as have culmmated, in the 
department of Plant Physiology, in the resear- 
ches of Dr Jagadis Chandra Bose ’’ 

(2) It IS natuial for a French writer to 
refer to the French poet Rollmat’s poetic 
faith in the existence of a soul in the 
vegetable world Similarly, an Englishman 
would draw attention to the following 
lines written by Wordsworth, whose 
long career ended three years before 
Rolimat’s birth — 

“And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes ” 

“The budding twigs spread out their fan, 
To catch the breezy air , 

And I must think, do all I can, 

That there was pleasure there ” 

In the same way, a Hindu may refet to 
many passages in the works of many 
ancient and modern Indian poets, e g, 
to Act lY in the Sakuntala nt Kalidasa 


where the heroine of that drama bids an 
affectionate farewell to the trees and 
creepers of the hermitage, lA the same way 
as she bids adieu to its human habitants 
She had named a jasmine creeper Vana- 
jyotsnd or “moonlight of the forest” Said 
she 

“Father, I will take leave of my creepei- 
sister Moonlight of the Grove 

[Approaching the Creeper) “Moonlight of the 
grove, though you are locked in embrace with 
the mango-tree, embrace me with your arm- 
hke boughs stretched in this direction Hence- 
foith I shall be far away from you ” 

In like manner a Chinaman will tell us 
that m his country the artists and poets of 
the Sung period (960-1280 AD) believed 
that Nature is instinct with life, as has 
been noted by Laurence Bmyon in his 
Painting m the Far East, -m the folio wmg 
passages — 

“The romantic feeling for nature developed 
with the Sung age mto a more intimate emotion, 
such as we do not find paralleled m Europe till 
the coming of Wordsworth Thepecuhar mode 
of thought which tmges the verse of the English 
poet is mdeed thoroughly congenial to the poets 
and the artists of Sung " P 127 

“We may say of these painteis, as Walter 
Pater said of Wordsworth, ‘They raise physical 
nature to the level of human thought, giving it 
thereby a mystic power and expression , they 
Subdue man to the level of nature, but give him 
therewith a certam breadth and vastness and 
solemnity ’ ” P 138 

“With the Sung dynasty and the ascendancy 
of Zen thought, a tmge of mystic feeling is 
mfused into this passion for flowers It is the 
consciousness of a living soul m the world of 
nature, parallel to the soul in humanity, making 
in these sensitive brief blossoms its manifesta- 
tion, and touching the mind with 

‘Thoughts that do often he too deep for tears ’ ” 

P 141, 

(3) Tbe wiiter in Ee Temps has 
referred to the devices of Lissajous, Darwin, 
and Comandon His object in doing so is, 
perhaps, to suggest that Sir J C Bose’s 
devices are not absolutely new m 
conception If that was the object, he 
need not have taken any pains to demons- 
trate what is obvious, viz, that few 
modern contrivances, if any, are absolutely 
new in conception If M Edmond Perrier’s 
method were followed, much credit would 
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various improved types of steam engines , 
for the idea of using steam-power can be 
traced back m histcny to Hero (130 B C ) 
of Alexandria j in whose PneumaticB ^^there 
IS described the aeolipile^ which is a primi- 
tive steam reaction turbine, consisting of a 
spherical vessel pivoted on a central axis 
and supplied with steam through one of 
the pivots The steam escapes by bent 
pipes facing tangentially m opposite direc- 
tions, at opposite ends of a diameter 
perpendicular to the axis The globe 
revolves by reaction from the escaping 
steam just as a Barkei^s mill is driven by 
escaping water Another apparatus 
described by Hero is interesting as the 
prototype of a class of engines which long 
afterwards became practically important 
Mr J Arthur Thomson, writing to the 
New Statesmaxi says — 


‘‘One of Sir J C Bose’s truly admirable 
contrivances is called the crescograph, which 
records automatically and in magnified ex- 
pression the growth of plants and its varia- 
tions under different treatment With growth 
measurers (auxanometers) previously in use a 
magnification of about twenty times was 
secured, but it took nearly four hours to 
determine the influence of changed eonditions on 
growth The crescograph gives a magnification 
of ten thousand times or more, and reduces the 
necessary period for experiment to thirty 
seconds ” 

Describing the same apparatus the 
Lah oar Leader writer — 

“What has happened is that our perception of 
movement has been magnified a hundred million 
times A hundred millions is a figure so vast 
that we can only grasp some idea ot it by 
remembering, were we to increase the speed of 
a snail to the same extent, it would ^travel four 
times round the globe in an hour ” 
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Essays on Indian Economic Problems, bj 
Prof Bnj Naraw, M A , of Sanatan Dbarma 
College^ Lahore Pp SOT , price Rs 2-8-0 

The senes of twenty essays which Prof Brij 
Naram now publishes in book form has no slight 
claim to be regarded as a valuable contribution 
to the study of current economic problems of 
India and is sure to make the author’s name 
well-known among the economists of the 
country The essays cover a wide field but the 
larger number deal with the problems of Indian 
currency, fiscal policy, and high pnces — all 
questions of burning interest at the present 
moment The author’s treatment of these sub- 
jects IS often original and always thoughtful, 
and this raises the publication above the ordi- 
nary run of bazaar productions and gives it a 
more than ephemeral importance The book, 
whose usefulness has been enhanced by a number 
of diagrams and charts prepared by the author 
himself, should find a place next to Ranade’s 
Essays on Indian Economics and Prof Kale’s 
Indian Industrial and Economic Problems on 
the shelves of all students of Economics If Mr 
Brij Naram would concentrate his attention 
on the study of a particular aspect of Indian 
Economics we feel confident that he would in 
time be able to pioduce somethmg that would 


permanently enrich the all too scanty economic 
literature of India 

Imperial State Bank 

This small pamphlet of some 16 pages con- 
tains two published speeches of Mr S R 
Bomanji of Bombay on the proposed amalga- 
mation of the Presidency Banks Mr Bomanji 
speaks strongly for an adequate representation 
of Indian mterests both in the directorate and 
management of the projected Imperial State 
Bank for India and requests the Government 
not to unnecessarily restrict the legitimate 
banking operations of the State Bank from fear 
of interfering with the vested interests of the 
European Exchange Banks in this country 

Econ 

Boys’ Ramayana (iNTENnEB for use in 
Schools) By Dakshina Charan Roy^ Lranslatot 
ot “Svaruaiata”, ^‘Krishnakanta^s WilT\ &c 
Students^ Library^ Calcutta and Dacca 

In this neatly got-up booklet the author has 
told the story of the Ramayana for children 
concisely and in a simple and attractive style 
Though told in 57 small pages, the story does 
not read like a summary It is interesting and 
its pathos has not been lost Some sentences 
would seem to require revision For instance, 
“He was not able to lift the bow,” p 6, should 
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read, would noi be able to lift the bow ’’ 
In the sentence “ Ingada, however, being 
granted an audience, he told Ravana his 
mission,” p 27, the word '‘he” is superfluous 

C 

UbEFun Kformatioh for Missionaries, by 
W E Bogg^ Christian Literature Society y Price, 
12 annas 

The missionary in India finds himself, as a 
rule, thrown upon Ins own resources in dealing 
With a great many matters that have to be 
dealt with in connection with his work Especi- 
alh IS tins so m the district towns and villages, 
where he maj’' hci\e charge of responsible work, 
and yet have no one on whom he can rely for 
assistance and advice in matters related to his 
work Necessity often forces him to tackle 
certain problems which in normal circumstances 
he would feel were altogether beyond his powers 
For itstance, scarcely a missionary has had any 
experience in building before he comes to this 
country, but most have to give a considerable 
amount of time to bricks and mortar There 
are hospitals, schools, boardings, homes, etc , 
to be built, and he soon finds himself immersed in 
plans, specifications, etc But he works at a 
great disadvantage, want of training and even 
knowledge of the elements of the new work he 
has had to undertake Evidently the needs of 
the missionary m India are known to the writer 
of this little book, for he has taken a consi- 
derable amount of trouble to compile a book 
which IS mtended to supply just these import- 
ant details which are needed by men forced to 
depend on themselves for carrymg out work 
such as building Many will be thankful to 
have his valuable guidance m matters 
relating to the terrace roofing of houses, the 
necessary measurements of walls, the constitu- 
ents and proportions of concrete, etc Ordinarily 
they would not be found save m technical books, 
whereas in this book they are available in 
handy form Very useful, too, will be the tables 
at the end giving many facts about Indian 
places, their elevation, temperature, etc Many 
will be glad to have in compact form the tables 
showing the various measures used in India, 
for these are a source of great vexation to the 
man who has to deal with them We do not 
know exactly on what principle the book has 
been compiled While there are many things 
omitted we should like to have seen, all those 
given are sure to prove of great use, not only 
to the missionary, but to all who have any kind 
of building or other matters to do, and for which 
they have to depend mainly on themselves 

A R S 

A Life SKErca of the Hon'bee Pandit 
M oriEAE Nehru Published by the National 
Literature House, Bombay Price Annas Two 

Wntten in clear ^ud foreeful English, the 
brochure has, in anut^jbell, very nicely represented 


the essence of the character and doings ot one 
of the living Indian patriots 

F M S G 

PiNDiT MoriLAE Nehru ms mfe and 
SPEECHES By Kapil Deba Malaviya, M A 
Pp 147 

The book contains a short character sketch of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru as a public man and a 
collection of a few of his speeches As the present 
volume was published before this year’s Indian 
National Congress held its sittings at Amritsar, 
it does not contain Pandit Nehru’s striking 
presidential address given before that historic 
gathermg Every patriotic Indian ought to 
acquaint himself with his life and sayings The 
selection of speeches is good 

Writings and Speeches of Kumar Manindra 
Chandra Sinha, m b e Printed and published 
by H W B Moreno at the Central Press, 12 
Wellesley Street, Calcutta Pp 306 

The Kumar has made a name by showmg an 
untiring zeal m the cause of the Bengalee Batta- 
lion that partly owes its existence to his labour 
and munificence, and naturally the book deals 
mostly with things connected with the war, 
boyscoutmg and recruiting for Bengal As 
almost all the subjects that have been discussed 
m the book are such as are not likely to be of 
permanent interest and most of them have 
already lost their topical value, the book, we 
are constrained to say, is extremely uninterest- 
mg reading Still we hope it will commend 
itself to the numerons friends and admirers of 
the Kumar, for whom possibly it is meant 

The Tragedy of Shah Jehan byJCS 
Published by Rai Sahib Munsbi Gulab Smgb 
and Sons, Lahore 

A historical drama m five ^cts, wntten m 
rhymed metre* The rhyming, which is to a 
great cAtent perfect, testifles to the wnt^r’s 
consummate skill in this difficult p^rformape^ 
His treatment of the matenal also is happy and 
sparkling But the author seems to be oblivious 
of the fact that he has set himself to the writing 
of a tragedy, and altogether fails to produce 
that intensity of effect which ought to be the 
aim of every tragedy- We are of opinion 
that his selection of rhyrped verse as a literary 
medium is partly accountable fpr th^s What 
IS worse, the sentences mpte often than pot close 
up with the rhyme ends So that one meets v^;ith 
a tedious senes of distmpt couplets running 
through the entire body of the bpok The 
success of a drama hes in the amoupt of realistic 
impression which it creates and for this purpose 
rhyme is the least spited of all vehicles of thought, 
as It IS always a clog in the way of free apd 
spontaneous expression It h^-s been the 
attempt of the age to ddspard nof only rhymed 
but even blank vets^ as an pnpepessaty bur4^ 
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to the wnter of a drama and we have met with 
tttiinerotis instances m which highly idealistic 
themes have been presented m easy and familiar 
prose The writer, in |]iot keeping these facts in 
mind, has failed to keep with the times, besides 
catismg irritation to the readers and losing 
much of his own valuable time 

S C 

Ai^-Gha2ali, hy the Rev W R W Gardiner, 
M A Pages 104, excluding bibliography Pub- 
lished by Christian Literature Society for India 

Christian missionaries always write with a 
purpose The object with which they write is 
to influence the largest possible number of their 
readers to accept their own particular tenets of 
the Chnstian faith And one cannot but admire 
the incessant labours and clever ways with 
which they almost invariably seek to attain this 
purpose 

Rev Gardiner’s booklet is no exception to the 
rule Accepting the dictum of Professor Macdo- 
nald that the Prophet of Islam, if not an 
impostor, was at best an opportunist (p 90), 
he proceeds to show that ^‘Ghazali in his writ- 
ings follows what he believed had been the 
practice of the prophet” (p 81) Ghazali may 
have been one of the greatest Muslim saints , 
Ills intellectual greatness may have been ac- 
knowledged by some of the greatest European 
savants , his influence on European thought and 
rationalism may have been admitted by Lewes 
and other eminent historians of philosophy , yet 
all this counts for nothing in the eyes of the 
learned Reverend gentleman whose estimate 
of Ghazali can be judged by the following 
extracts — 

cannot be absolutely certain that Al- 
Ghazali is expressing his own views” (p 91) 

‘^Though [he] could write and preach on the 
duties of the believer, he did not himself follow 
his own teaching” (p 46) 

<‘The work of Al-Ghazali has never led and 
never can lead to true liberty and advancement” 
(p 96) 

Apart from the generally biassed tone main- 
tained throughout the book, we cannot also 
congratulate the author on the bad taste dis- 
played in the biographical portion m magnifying 
the petty domestic differences between Ghazali 
and his brother Ahmed 

The bibliography though fairly copious is by 
no means exhaustive 

A M 

Pali. 

1 Dhammapala’s Paramattha Dipaki or 
THE Commentary of the Theragatha, Edited 
by Suriyagoda Sumangala Thera and W 
Sangharatana Thera, hnally revised by Maha- 
goda Sm Namssara Thera Pp XIV 4 592 

2 Dhammapala’s Paramatthadipani or 
the Commentary of the Therigatha Edited 


by B Sin Dewarakkhita Thera, dually revised by 
Mahagoda Sin Namssara Thera Pp VIII 4- 252 

3 Buddhaghosa’s Sumangala yetasini or 
THK Commentary of the Dighanikaya, Part 
I Edited by Dhammahtti Sin Devamitta 
Mahathcra Pp V+442 

Published by the Trustees Dr Charles Alwis 
Hewavitarane, and Srinath Kumardas Moone- 
smghe, Esq , Saraswati Hall, Pettah, Colombo 
(Ceylon) 

The late Mr Simon Alexander Hewavitarane 
bequeathed a large sum for a neat edition of the 
Pall Text of the Tnpitaka and the commentaries 
thereof Accordingly a senes has been started 
with Dhammapala’s commentary, Paramattha- 
dipam, on the Petavatthu, as the first volume of 
it, which we had pleasure to notice in these 
columns some time ago We are now glad again 
to notice the other three volumes of the senes 
lying before us 

Buddhaghosa, an inhabitant of Northern 
India (Magadlia), and Dhammapala, belonging 
to Southern India (Katicliipur, Conjeveram), are 
the most renowned exegetists m Pali literature 
Buddhaghosa may be compared with Sayana, 
the commentator of the Vedic works He has 
written his commentaries on most of the Texts 
in the Tnpitaka As regards the Suttapitaka 
he has commented on the first four Nikayas, viz , 
Digha, Majjhima, Samyutta, and Anguttara , 
but of Khuddaka his commentary is found only 
on the Dhammapada, Suttanipata, and Jataka 
On a large number of other works included m 
this Khuddaka-nikaya there are the commenta- 
ries by Dhammapala He has also commented 
upon the Nettipakarana and written Tikas or 
sub-commentaries on some of the works by 
Buddhaghosa 

The first two volumes contain both the text 
and commentary by Dhammapala of the Thera- 
gatha and Therigatha respectively The com- 
mentaries are important m various respects 
The stories related in them have a value similar 
tothat of the Jatakas, and they deserve to be 
fully utilized by those who are interested in the 
history of India 

According to Paramatthadipani (p 3) the 
Theragatha consists of 1360 gathas uttered by 
264 Theras which are divided mto 21 mpatas 
or Chapters (p 2) But the number of the 
gathas as detailed m the same work (p 3) is 
1294 The Pali Text Society’s edition gives 1279 
gathas It IS to be regretted that the last seven 
chapters (Nipatas 15-21) of the Paramattha- 
dipani are not available either in Ceylon or 
Burma So it cannot be ascertained how this 
omission occured 

In the Therigatha we have 527 gathas by 73 
Theris, and they are divided into 16 chapters 

The first part of the Sumangalavilasini, 
Buddhaghosa’s Atthakatha on the Dighamkaya, 
lying on our table, gives the commentary on the 
first 16 suttas, from Brahmajala to Maha- 
parmibbana, 
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The edition is good, being based on a nttmber 
of MSS of Burma and Ceylon, as well as on the 
printed copies m those countries and of the Pali 
Te\t Society We haTe noticed some valuable 
readings supplied by it winch aie not to be found 
in the Pall le\t Society’s edition There are useful 
indices, and the get-up is good, The proof-sheets 
should haic been read more carefully, for there 
have crept in some printing mistakes The senes 
IS printed in Singhalese character 

YiPHUSHEKHAnA BHITTACHARYA 

English-Gujarati 

Afternoons with Ahuramazda by Matieck 
Pithawnlla^ B A , B Sc (Poona) 

This little book of verses by an Avestan scholar 
on Avestan topics is in the author’s own style, 
now fairly well-known to the public He 
certainly has suceeded in weaving some five 
verses to clothe some of the salient points of the 
Zoroastnan faith As a book for the leisure 
hour for one who wants his first glimpse of the 
ancient Iranian religion this w onld be indeed a 
good book And some of the verse translations 
from the Gathas and other Avesta passages 
would certainly be of use to the professed scholar 
as well Most of the versification is quite correct 
in metre and the language clear, but there are 
places where one wishes the words were some- 
what better chosen Still this one very minor 
fault (especially when we remember it is a 
foreign tongue the author is using) need not 
prevent us from enjoying really pleasant pro- 
fitable ^^afternoons’’ There are pictures added 
which enhance the value of the little book 

I J S T 

Marathi* 

Txjkaram Buwancha Assae Gatha or the 
original collection of the Saint Tukaranfs 
devotional songs. Part I Publisher Mr 
Vmayak Laxman Bhave, Tbana, Pages 168 
Price Re 1 

When the Indu Prakash and Arya Bhushan 
editons of the Saint Tukaram’s songs, both good 
in their own way, are already in the market for 
these several years, some justification is needed 
for adding to their number Mr Bhave seeks it 
by saying that his edition is an exact copy of the 
MS written by one Santaji Teh, who was the 
Saint’s contemporary and follower Admitting 
this plea to be true, I confess my inability to 
understand how^ the collection written incorrectly 
in almost every word can with any justification 
be regarded as equal, much less superior, in 
merit to the editions printed from MSS much 
more correctly written down by Tukaram’s 
contemporary followers, much more literate 
than Santaji Teh, and held in veneration by all 
to this day The present collection however 
serves one good purpose of the Marathi 
literature, [m that it proves that several 
Abhangas which were so long considered as 


mere interpolations, are not such, as these have 
been included in the utterances taken down by 
Santaji and therefore must be regarded as 
genuine It is a pity that Mi Bhave has not 
marked such Abhangas with some distinctive 
mark, such as an asterisk 

G Apte 

Salndarya ani Laeita-kala by V G, Apte, 
Pages 221 Price Re 1 

Gandhi-Gita by the same author Pp 
Price 5 as 

The author of these books is a well known 
Marathi writer He has written several books 
for children 

1 The first book is an Introduction to the 
Science of Beauty and Fme Arts We fi^nd many 
books by English writers and a few by Indian 
writers in English on the subject of Indian Art 
and Esthetics, but there was none in Marathi 
up till now Our author is to be congratulated 
on his successful attempt in presenting the 
outlines of the subject m a very readable form 
to the Marathi-knowmg public The book is a 
pleasant reading It is written in a simple and 
attractive style The subject is introduced m a 
wonderfully easy and engaging w ay Even 
beginners will easily grasp its contents and 
arguments 

2 The second book tries to state very 
briefly the views of Mahatma Gandhi on some of 
the burning and controversial questions of 
modern India They are in the form of a 
dialogue in 18 chapters between an Indian 
youth, Jwho typifies young India, and Mr Gandhi 
The youth was sitting disappointed and feeling 
helpless at the sad plight of his country, and at 
the paucity of the proposed reforms, when 
Mahatma Gandhi approaches him, and his 
preaching removes his pessimism He preaches 
action in place of inaction by enunciating the 
principles of self-reliance, self-effort and self- 
suffering The two remedies for the wrongs of 
India are Satyagraha and Swadeshi Every 
Indian must practise these without any feeling 
of hatred or vengeance against those who are 
the cause of these wrongs No harm is to 
be inflicted on the offending party When 
the agitation of constitutionalists, which 
only consisted of resolutions and protests, 
conferences and deputations and their constant 
repetitions, proved futile, Gandhi’s principles 
of work have come as a New Faith, a frqsh hope 
and line of action They open fresh vistas for 
selfless action and the use of soul force Thus 
Gandhi has preached a New Gospel not only to 
India but to the whole world If followed, his 
Satyagraha will do away with rapine, murder, 
revenge and hypocrisy from the materialistic 
warring world and usher in an era of peace 
and mutual observance of rights and duties 

The compass of the book IS small and there- 
fore it seems that the subjects dealt with 
could not be treated with that logical accuracy 
and with those fuller details which were 
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nece'^sau m a book of this kind Vnd foi this 
\ci V rta'^on it is dithcult to follow tht ic isoitmi^ 
adopted in stating tlu disistious ttsnlts of 
niadiiner 3 and fact^ines on the condition of 
India, and in the diaptei on the caste s\ stem 

Some of the questions asked and doubts 
expressed b\ the disappointed youth appeal to 
come from a newspapei cot respondent or a 
Government apologist I mention them as 
faults because the book IS presented in the toim 
of a dialogue I do not think that an^^ typical 
Indian would accept an^ of those loles They 
are ho\\e\er minor faults of execution The 
main ideas and prmcinles of Mahatma Gandhi 
are very well expressed in shoit sentences and 
simple language 

S \ Plin r\MBi K vn 

Desiivchf Duri)\c\a (iiir uisFORruNi or 
oui^ coUiVTRi) Published In Mi P S Phase 
Manager Bharat Gaia\i (h anth i-Mala 
Girgaon Bomha\ P/j 212 Pi lee 14 ann is 

This book piesents a \nid pictuie of the 
unfortunate tale of Indian famines and gi\es us 
an idea as to how our illiterate fanners perish 
for want of food whicfi the} would have been 
able to get, had they cared toleain the usefulness 
of co-operatne agricultural and non-agncultiual 
societies 

D P N\ik 

Urdu 

(1) Ilm-uu MA[SH\r, hv Mr Ihas Burney, 
MA,LL B Pp 760 Price Rs 4 Puhhshei 
injuman Taraqqi Urdu, Auiangahad {Deccan) 

A fairly exhaustive treatise on the principles 
of economics, based on the works of Walker, 
Marshall, Jevons, List and othei recognised 
authorities It deals in a lucid way with all the 
important problems of wealth, —its pioduction 
its distribution, its exchange, its consumption, 
and their subsidiary issues On the whole the 
book IS a useful contnbution to the science of 
Money and a valuable addition to the stock of 
serious Urdu literature 

(2) M\sh vhir-Romi-W4-Yunvn, In Air Sy^ed 
Hashmi, Vol II pp 378 Price Rs 2-8 Pubhshei 
Anjuman Taraqqi Ui du, Aurangabad {Deccan) 

This IS a translation of Plutarch’s Ln es of 
Eminent Greeks and Romans, \ ol II Plutarch 
IS too well known to need an introduction 
The work of tianslation has been executed 
faithfully and admirably The present volume 
deals with the lives of \lexander, Julius Caesar, 
Aristidis, Cato, Demosthenes and Ciceio The 
Urdu knowing public will hnd the work both 
a profitable and delightful reading 

A M 

Gujarati 

Gujarati Bhish\ nun Brihad Yyakaran 

by Rao Bahadur 

Kamalashankar Pranshankai Irivedi, B 4 , 
Retired Principal P R Ttaining College, Ahmeds 


ibid published In MciLinillan M Co Bombai 
Piiuud It the Gii/auUi Punting Ptess B()7nha\ 
Cloth Innaid Pp ISO Priet Rs 18-0(7 91^) 

This IS what the author calls a higher gram- 
mai of the Gujaiati language, and is very 
conipichensive in its scope Aftei Rev Taylor’s 
largei grammar, which was waitten years ago, 
theie was need for such a woik, in older to 
bring the subiect in line wuth leceiit researches 
in old Gujaiati in its \ aiious aspects \11 modern 
sources and wiitings hearing on this lather dry 
andinse\eral places thorny subject, have been 
consulted by the writer, and although there is 
room for dififeience of opinion on a goodly 
number of \iews urged by him, on the whole, as 
we h L\e said, it is a compienensive woik \n 
index at the end is a feature of the book 

Gv/vr-r RexfUk /u Bhnntinand Pi an]i \ andas, 
nom-de-plume RvNfiR Published by Sheth 
Ghelabhai Knisand is ol ffansot, punted at the 
Shankai Punting Pitss Siiiat Thick piper 
eo\ei illiisti ited Pp 1034? Puce Re 1-0 0 
( 1920) 

This IS a collection of ga/als, wiitten bj oiit 
who has been at pains to leain this subject- 
matter and mode of writing this kind of Persian 
composition It is in no way remarkable oi 
distinguishable from the common rut in which 
such compositions move, excepting for the fact 
that the beloved or Sanam is made to give 
utterance to her sentiments, a feature rarelj 
met with in original Persian or Urdu verse 

Sri R\mkrishn\ Ka.thjlmrii, Pari II, 
tianslated by Narmadashankai Balashan- 
kar Panclya, published by the Society for the 
Encouragement of Cheap Literatuic, Printed at 
the Diamond Jubilee Punting Pi ess, Ahmeclahad 
Cloth bound Pp 377 Puce Rs 3-0-0 

This IS a \eiy leadable tianslation and the 
stoiy told in it so vividly bungs forth the 
character and \ irtues of the saint, that no one 
wdio reads it is likely to think his time wasted 

Kamvua nan P\tro or Letters of 
tianslated by Shnlal Uttamram Yajmk, and 
published by Ramamyaram Goxardhanram 
Tiipathi, Bombay Punted at the Tutorial 
Printing Press, Bombay Cloth hound Price Rs 
2-0-0 {1920) 

Letters of Kamala are well-known in English 
They portray a perfect picture of Hindu domestic 
life generally, and more especially of Southern 
India A translation of these Letters w'^as pub- 
lished m parts in the monthly ^^Samalochak”, 
years ago The translation now appears in 
book form and furnishes delightful reading The 
introduction, which is really meant to say a 
few words m praise of the translator, possesses 
however the appearance of faintly ‘'damning” 
him K M J 
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Samywad, by I abu Ram Chandra Varma A 
Hindi treatise on the origin, development and diffusion 
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of the doctnne Iqiiutv Pjbh-s'icrs >.nr Hindi 
Grinthi-ratnik ir i K ni % Oumoi'^ Pp 492 
Price Rs 8, rlothboand IG q 

Swim SlTl\v\^, Hindi rendering b} Babu 
Nabijidikhl SnM8ti\i of the Bengali of Babu 
Surendr math Ro) Piibli<^hcr Babu Ramlal Varma, 
Proprietor, I’urman Press and R L Varman k Co , 
371 Upper Chitpur Road, Calcutta Pp 146, Price 
Fe 1-8, cloth-bound Rs 2 

RAJ\Pm\NfHA Bhisma, '”a Marathi work bv 
ISara}an Ilan Apte Sole Agent Kshirsagar Am 
Co , Price Rs 2-8 


ISjAKii AUR Asii Dh/rmatma, b} Babu Stira]- 
bhanu Vakil, Publisher, Babu Chindrasen Jam 
\ aidya, Ftwa Price 8 annas 

Komatayalli, Part I of a Malayalam novel by 
Srimati laravathi Ammalu Atnma, the Sister of the 
late Dr 1 M Nair of Madras The book will be 
complete in three parts, the remaining two parts 
being expected to be ready m a short time The 
present volume is Priced at Re i 

R\Fia-HoMCFOPATHA, an Urdu book on practical 
Homoeopathy, by Dr S S Johar, H M B (Cal), 
with an introduction by Dr J Nirwairy, M b Price 
Re 1-8 


Notice to Authors and Publishers of Vernacular Books 

As we have not been able m a good many cases to do justice to books published in 
most of the principal vernaculars of India, we regret to have to announce that from the 
next issue we shall cease to publish notices of vernacular books Authors and Publishers 
of such books will kindly henceforth refrain from sending them to us — Editor, “The 
ICodern Eeview ” 


PUSHKAR INDIA’S MOST SACRED LAKE 


F ew would dispute the claim the 
Pushkai IS the most sacred lake in 
British India The only one m Asia 
that may compete with it in this respect 


is the Manas Sarovar Lake m Tibet, 
which, of course, is not in India Pushkar 
IS not easily accessible, for it lies some 
ten miles beyond Apier, and is reached 



General Views of the Lake and Town of Pushkar 
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A Street Scene at Pushkar 


by a rough road It is situated m a 
narrow valley surrounded by immense 
mounds of shifting sand There are a few 
isolated peaks in the vicinity The form 
of the lake is an irregular ellipse, and on 
every side save that towaids the marshy 
outlet are interesting temples and ceno- 
taphs representing a large number of 
Hindu families of high rank 

Like all lakes, mountains, and rivers 
which have become sacred, Pushkar has 
a legend to explain its origin It is said 
that the God Brahma stopped in this spot 
with the object of performing the Yoga 
Certain precautions were necessary that he 
might not be interrupted by the evil spirits 
that infested the neighbourhood Befoie 
commencing the ceremony he raised four 
huge mountains and placed sentmels on 
their summits to prevent the intrusion of 
the genu All the preparations were com- 
pleted when he noticed that his wife, 


Saraswati, had not accompanied him and 
as the presence of a woman was necessary, 
he employed one of the Apsaras to take her 
place 

On her return Saraswati was so enraged 
at the indignity, that she retired to the 
mountain of gems, where she disappeared 
Heie according to the legend, she was 
transformed into a fountain 

In alter ages this place was visited by 
one of the sovereigns of Phurdore, who, 
tired after a day of hard sport, rushed to 
the fountain and washed his hands therein 
Then followed a marvellous cure That 
he might know the place again he toie his 
turban into shreds and suspended the 
fragments to the trees to serve as guides 
to the spot Returning with his followers 
he made the excavation which now foims 
the Pushkar Lake 

The lake soon became a favourite resort 
of pilgrims and attracted not only the low 




Temple oi Brahma at Pushkafi 


classes but also tbe membei's of the kighest 
families Wealthy pilgrims Yisited the 
place and, m addition to munificent gifts 
to the Brahmins, they built large temples 
on the shores of the lake The kings of 
Jaipur and Jodhpur were among the keen- 
est devotees of this sacred place, and 
there was piactically no limit to their 
charity The buildings erected by the rich 
nobles now form a triple ciicle lound the 
lake, and there is piobably nowhere in 
India a moie unique collection Many of 
the old stiuctuies aie practically in rums, 
but a study of them will give an idea of the 
great variety of architecture practised in 
the Middle Ages in India So keen were 
the nobles to have a temple or cenotaph in 
this place that the aichitects actually 
erected structuies in the very bed of the 
lakeduiing some extraordinarily dry season 
when the lake was very low The result 
IS that many of these buildings aie practi- 
calh coitied with water In older that 
the lake should remain at one level the 


people some yeats ago requested tb 
British Government to construct a can. 
to carry off the surplus 

The Travelleis’ Bungalow is a native 
house in a line with the temples on the 
shore, and from it the visitor can obtain a 
splendid view of the ghats, which are 
frequently crowded with pilgrims from all 
parts of India It is a scene of gieat acti- 
vity and interest Even before the sun 
appears above the distant peaks on the 
horizon, says one writer, inhabitants and 
pilgrims hasten to wash themselves in the 
healing wateis A thousand batheis appear 
and disappear among the limpid waves, 
defying the alligators, who, frightened by 
the noise, keep at a distance A bevy of 
young girls, covered merely with gauze 
veils, disport themselves in the lake in front 
of the temples of Krishna, the God of Love, 
making the shores resound with their 
ringing laughter, and when from time 
to time they pause in their spoit and rise 
out of the waves with their haii streaming 
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Temple of Rama at Pushkar 


over their bare shoulders, one might easily 
take them for the beautiful Apsaras who 
were able to charm the divine Brahma 
The sun uses like a ball of fire from behind 
the glowing rocks, giving a marvellous 
brilliancy to the white domes and spires 
The pilgrims then throng the ghats, and 
the multitude silently enters the watei 
It is the hour of prayer Every face is 
turned toward the using oib and the 
sacred rites commence The peison 
initiated takes some watei in the hollow 
of his hand, at the same time pronouncing 
his orisons in a low voice , after which he 
throws the water towards the sun and 
the four points of the compass m succes- 
sion When the rite is over the noise recom- 
mences 

As IS the case in most of the sacred 
places in India, there are always Biahmms 
ready to offer their ser\ ices to the pilgrims 
Some of the pooi pilgrims get rather 
roughly handled, and only by the payment 


of a considerable sum are they able to have 
the necessary ceiemonies perfoimed for 
them 

Though Pushkar is still visited by large 
numbers of pilgiims, especially in October 
and November, when there aie about 
100,000, this IS nothing like the number 
who went there in the middle ages Even 
the noble families have ceased to show 
much interest in the place, and little is done 
to keep their temples in good condition 

Apait fiom the sacredness of the lake, 
Pushkai IS of mteiest because here is one 
of the very few temples dedicated to the 
first member ol the trinity, Brahma There 
are several other places in India where this 
god IS worshipped, but they are insigni- 
ficant Here, however, we find a fine big 
temple richly built of maible, situated on 
the summit of , a mound overlooking the 
lake, where Biahma is regulaily wor- 
shipped It stands in a small courtyaid, 
surrounded by buildings in which live the 
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Children lay the table for meals as a part of their Education, and eat their meals in the open 
(To illustrate the article on Utoptan Schools for London Child-) en ) 


priests In front of the temple are two 
marble elephants and a few well executed 
statues The structure was erected by 
Gokul Pank, the minister of the Raja of 
Scindia 

One of the most curious features of Hindu 
religion has been the subordinate place to 
which Brahma has been reduced, and the 
practical extinction of his worship Rousse- 
lette mentions an explanation given to him 
by one of the priests Bnefly summarised 
it IS as follows In some mysterious way 
Brahma appeared in the huge lotus flower 
which had sprung from the navel of 
Vishnu, who had for ages been living 
beneath the waves of the great ocean On 
reaching the light Brahma gazed around, 
contemplating the immensity of space, 
and seeing no othei creature, concluded 
that he must be the fiist of all things, the 
God of Gods Troubled by the solitude he 
slid down the lotus stem and found 
Vishnu, whom he unceremoniously awoke 


demanding to know who he was Vishnu 
replied hotly that he was the first of gods, 
a claim which Brahma disputed Wherev 
upon ensued a quarrel which might have 
proved serious had not Mahadeva, the 
god holding the third place in the trinity, 
appeared He promised that the one who 
should first discover the origin of the 
Deity should be eternally recognised as 
the sovereign of the universe After long 
thought and searching, Vishnu humbly 
declared he was unable to give an answer, 
but Brahma boastfully gave his ideas 
As a witness to his statements he brought 
what he declared was the first created 
cow, who supported his master’s false 
statements Enraged at this falsehood 
Mahadeva drew his swoid and cut off one 
of Biahma’s five heads, declaring that he 
should never have either temple or worship 
A malediction was pronounced on the 
cow who was condemned to lose the power 
of speech and to feed on glass But to 
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Cliildren wash theirs and themselves as a part of their Education 
(To illustrate the article on Utopian Schools for London Children ) 


Vishnu was given the gift of umveisal 
adoration, foi he had acknowledged that 
Deity had no limits 

One of the largest of the temples in 
Pushkai IS a modem building dedicated to 
Rama It is a curious mixture of every 
style of aichitecture, being surmounted by 
towel s, placed close together like the 
stamba of the Jams, and by the minaiets 
which IS the plan adopted from the 
Deccan The outside walls are in the 
Sikh style, ai»d the architecture of the 
lateral buildings is in the Rajput style 

The journey from Ajmer to Pushkar is 
one of interest Foi the first few miles 


the road is fairly level along the banks of 
the Ana Saugar, but some distance out 
one has to pass through a mountain which 
consists of a perpendicular wall, sixty 
feet in breadth On the other side of the 
defile IS a fine panoramic view of the 
country around Pushkar But every- 
where there is sand , and sometimes it 
seems almost an impossible task to get 
through it Suiely there are few places 
wheie sand lies so deep on the roads and 
in the town To attempt to remove 
would meet with little success for it 
would quickly return 

Yelox 


UTOPIAN SCHOOLS FOR LONDON CHILDREN 
A NOVEL IDEA FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG 

P ERHAPS never befoie in the history human life in the lecent war is no doubt 
of the woild has the child become of responsible for this, and people have begun 
such paramount importance as he is to realise that the future of Britain rests 
in Britain today The horrible wastage of upon the shoulders of the tiny children we 




Childitn carry then own beds as a part ot their Education 


see around us They are looking to the 
childien to build up the places which have 
been laid waste, for “The lace marches 
forward on the feet of little children ’’ 

A Grave Anaiety 

It IS not to be wondered at, theiefoie, 
that the care and upbringing of the 
children of England has become a thing of 
giave anxiety to the governing bodies, as 
well as to those people who have the 
welfate of the child at heart The methods 
of education which hare been in use in 
public schools and colleges for so long, and 
which have, up to the present, been consi- 
dered as satisfactory and sufficient foi the 
education and upbiinging of the young of 
this country are being discarded as ridi- 
culous and out-of date, and are commg in 
for an amount of adverse criticism which 
has completely upset the ideas and stand- 
ards of those whose business it has been 
to lay down the educative rules and 
regulations for the community. 


Mediaeval Methods. 

Present-day methods of education are 
being turned down as mediaeval, and as 
tending to retard the brain development 
and deaden the intellect of the child, and 
in many cases with children of a highly 
nervous and aitistic tempei ament as tend- 
ing to do them material and irreparable 
injury 

Natural Development 

It IS now aigued that children should 
be allowed to develop in their own way 
and according to then own particular 
tastes and inclinations If a child shows 
natural ability for drawing or painting he 
must be allowed to cuiltivate that special 
gift, and it IS to be fostered and encouraged 
accordingly 

How IT IS Done. 

But how IS this to be done ^ No doubt 
there are readers who will ask this 
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question I too, wondered, and though 
1 applauded the scheme I did not think it 
was practical until I visited one of the 
model schools that Eave lately been opened 
in London, and saw the woiking of the 
scheme for myself 

A WoNDERifUL Scheme 

The whole idea seems to be to allow the 
children to do exactly what they like 
There are no fixed lessons, the childien 
amusing themselves in their own particular 
way I heard from the teacher that one 
small child of three years drew nothing 
else but flags for a whole week, whilst 
another found equal delight in painting 
the dog, which is part and parcel of the 
school 

Never a Cross Word 

In these wonderful schools these chil- 
dren never hear a cross or ugly word 
They are taught by reason, by colour, by 
measurement, by sound, by observation 
They learn to button and unbutton, to lay 
the table for meals, to eat their meals 
properly, to wash themselves, to be clean 
and tidy, to sing and to play and above 
all, to be honourable, unselfish, and kind 
to one another 

Wonderful Results 

The work has already shown the most 
wonderful results, and aftei two or three 
months the children are entirely altered m 
health and character When they first 
come to the school they are rough and 
rude like the majority of children in Eng- 
land, but after a little time they become 
gentle and refined, courteous and obliging 
“It IS when they first come and do not 
understand the discipline that they are a 
trouble,” the teacher informed me, “but 
they soon alter and become quite differ- 
ent ” 

A Splendid Idea 

It IS a beautiful idea and I was amazed 
to see such wonderful results The teacher’s 
voice was never raised above a whisper to 
any of the children They were never 
chided or scolded or smacked as is the 
usual school method They all seemed to 
do exactly as they hked, and yet the 

37ys-7 


restiaining hand was there, firm yet 
gentle, but so carefully hidden, that the 
childish eyes never perceived it 

Happy and Contented 

The children were perfectly happy and 
absorbed, each one with his own mat 
upon which he sat with his toy letters, 
box of bricks, beads or frames, with which 
he learns the rudiments of education 
The teacher goes from one to another and 
“suggests” how the letter A could be made, 
or how many beads would make four 

The Best from Montessori and 
Froebel 

The most wonderful part is that the 
children never forget the lessons they learn 
in this way Their small brains are never 
crammed with an amount of material so 
bewildering and so tiring to the childish 
mind They are not worried with things 
they do not understand They just develop 
naturally The whole system has been 
evolved from the very best of the Montes- 
sory and Froebel systems 

Manners and Courtesy 

The children have their dinner at the 
School as it is considered pait of their 
education to learn how to eat properly, 
how to lay the table, how to wait upon 
other people, etc It is amusing to watch 
tiny youngsters of three and four years 
solemnly carrying the dishes to the table 
without a drop of soup being spilt or a 
crumb wasted, and waiting upon one 
another with the old-fashioned courtesy 
of a hundred years ago 

The Promoters of the Scheme 

And who, you will say, were the promo- 
ters of such a scheme ^ I was discussing 
the subject with Mrs Stroud, the Hon 
Secretary, who informed me that all 
honoui IS due to Miss Belle Rennie as the 
Promoter, but I think that second place 
must be given to Mrs Stroud who is 
working for the scheme with her whole 
heart and soul It is a great and noble 
work upon which they aie engaged 

Special Training College for 
Students 

There is a special Training College 
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attaclied to these schools, and Mis Stioud 
infoimed me that they would be glad to 
welcome all Indian students to the college 
to whom the idea appealed for a course of 
training The students aie especially 
trained in this no\ el method of instructing 
the young, which is already having such 
wonderful lesults The aim of the College 
IS to turn out teacheis pre-eminently fitted 
to deal with eveiy phase of the physical, 
mental, and spiiitual development of the 
tmv child 

The Ultimate Object 

It used to be an old saying heie that 
when children weie quiet they were 
always up to mischief, but this must be 
ruled out of copybooks now The children 
are very quiet indeed in these model 
schools, for every tiny mite is so intensely 
interested in something quite new and 


fascinating Everything earned on in the 
schools IS a step onward in the purposes 
defined, which are— :^st, the training of 
the child’s nerves, muscles and senses, and 
second, the training of his character and 
the bringing out of his individuality 

A Welcome to Indian Students 
If there are any Indian students who 
would care to take up a course of train- 
ing they will be heartily welcomed at the 
Gipsy Hill Training College and Nursery 
Schools, Gipsy Hill, London, S E , from 
whence they can obtain all particulars as 
to fees, etc 

The scheme is a great one, and worthy 
of all support, and the results alieady 
obtained are fai beyond the expectations 
of the promoters We hope they will 
continue the good woik 

Eva L Willis 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY IN MYSORE AND IN BENGAL 
A COMPARISON AND A CONTRAST 

By Peofessor Radhakamal Mookerjee, m a , p r s 


T HE announcement of Sirdar M 
Kantaiaj Urs, c s i, Dewan of 
Mysore, before a recent session of 
the Mysore Repiesentative Assembly that 
all fees in middle schools should be 
abolished, all education below the High 
School grade being imparted absolutely 
fiee, has been hailed with delight through- 
out India, as it has clearly shown the 
solicitude of a beneficent Indian prince and 
a progiessive and paternal state for the 
social amelioiation of the people But 
It has also brought to the front some 
pressing problems of educational policy 
which if not tackled successfully at the 
present stage may lead to educational 
barrenness, if not suicide Throughout 
India the prospects of technological train- 
mg in all its grades have been woefully 
neglected and to this is in not a small 
measure due not only our industnal back- 
wn-rdness but also the predilections of 


our intelhgentia for clerical occupations 
and the professions to the neglect of the 
productive pursuits of life ^ If we add 
to this the more or less execlusive pursuit 
of the literary vocation by the Biahmans 
which has dominated the educational ideal 
and outlook of India, we can easily 
understand the persistence of the exclusive- 
ly bookish tradition in all giades of 

' Cf what Sir Nilratan Sircar, Vice-Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University, said in his second 
convocation address this yeai — 

“The economic pressure on the Bbadralok, 
however, has succeeded in working the needed 
change in mind and temper and for the last 
ten years it would be correct to say that it is 
the dearth or absence of opportunity fot studying 
technological and agricultural courses in the 
University that has maintained the dominance 
of the purely literary or legal studies therein 
rather than the absence of a disposition on the 
part of our young men to avail themselves of 
such opportunities.”— Bd , M R 
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instruction Novvhere has the bookish 
tradition been more unmitigated, more 
and and barren th^ in the South Here 
the sociological cleavage between the classes 
and the masses, between the specialist and 
the layman, between the brain-worker 
and the manual labourer, between the 
parishad and the paricbari has led to a 
cumulative increase of economic and 
cultural disparity wel Inigh destroymg the 
harmony of social and political life A 
class of specialised woikers who think 
with the spinal cord rather than with the 
brain, who crowd together m the already 
overcrowded literary professions with 
consequent evils of middle class poverty, 
declining birth-rate and physical degenera- 
tion, a class of socially backward and 
depressed manual laboureis, who do not 
get the requisite social oppoi turn ties with- 
out which their economic efficiency would 
mean more drink and more degradation 
and yet who are weaned from their 
natural and legitimate vocations to train 
themselves up m the norms and tradi- 
tions of life of the intellectual classes 
that yet deny them entrance, — these are 
the sociological data which an education- 
ist in the South must seriously ponder over 
before he can try his experimentation 
The whole educational atmosphere in the 
South IS indeed filled with vague but 
real alarm with opposite and contradictory 
currents of thought, the dreams of radical 
reformers and the sighs of conseivative 
reactionaries, and yet the longings for the 
gradual and healthful reconstiuction of life 
and of society are clearly discernible 
Nothing IS more essential today than to 
combat the growing separatist tendencies, 
which have already bi ought about an 
isolation and segregation of cultural 
interests from those of life and of labour 
It is this separatism which has today 
formed an almost unsui mountable obstacle 
to the development of a healthy national- 
ism m the South by easily playing into 
the hands of zealous Christian missionaries 
and of scheming administrators and 
grabbing politicians to the weakness of the 
whole social fabric and the dismay of leal 
patriots In the le-oiientation of studies 
from the University down to the secondary 


and primary grades of instruction, we 
should aim at a unification and direction 
of the abstract analysis or subtle reasoning 
and the barren intellectualism of the 
literate castes, and the natural endowment 
of mechanical skill and dexterity of the 
proletariat in healthful channels of cure 
and social endeavoui Educational organi- 
sation must have to satisfy this imperative 
sociological requirement 

Among the directions in which the 
Calcutta University Commission have 
recommended a new advance in Indian 
educational theory and practice are the 
importance attached to scientific and 
technological traimng,* the recognition 
of the place of the vernacular, the supervi- 
sion of students’ health and welfare and 
the encouragement of corporate college 
life and activities, the examination reform, 
the creation of a teaching and residential 
university,t the encouragement of research 
in a teaching university with the colleges 
of Calcutta taking part in the system of 
co-operative teaching and the majority of 
university teachers attached to them In 
the postponement of new regional 
Universities of Bengal, in the organisation 
and control of secondary and intermediate 
education, the constitution of the machi- 
nery of co-opeiation between the University 
and the different Colleges of Calcutta, the 
Commission, however, have taken only 
half measures and shown either a disrespect 
of modern democratic ideals demanding a 
control of all the stages of education by the 
people and public opinion or an unpractical 
and needless compromise leading to a 
bewildering complication of the machinery 
which involves serious financial and 
administrative difficulties But these are 
questions on which public attention will be 

* The Commission’s recommendations are 
quite half-hearted on the subject of technological 
training, as we have shown in otii Notes in a 
previous issue -—Ed , M R 

1 It IS a mistake to think that a residential 
universitj would be necessarily an ad\ ance on 
existing conditions If residence weie essential 
for educational advancement, all the new 
British Umveisities would have been residential , 
but as a matter of fact not a single British 
Umveisity established in modern times is 
lesidential —Ed , M R 
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concentrated when the Senate and Post- 
Graduate Council Committees of the 
Calcutta University publish their criticism 
and suggestions Meanwhile the Dacca 
Bill, taken up isolated and piece-meal from 
the different changes which the Commission 
recommended that they should be effected 
simultaneously has been mtioduced in the 
Supreme Council, and is awaiting public 
opinion [the present article was wiitten 
at the time the Bill was introduced] 
‘The trying period of uncertainty and 
unrest with few compensating advantages’ 
which the Commission anticipated in case 
of the creation of the University of Dacca 
without direct amendment of the 
Universities Act, has been all the more 
anxious, as in the Dacca Bill, in the system 
of governance proposed and some other 
aspects of educational organisation and 
administration, reactionary and orthodox 
elements and interests show themselves 
which may be mdicative of government 
views that will ultimately control the 
re-constitution of the University of 
Calcutta These may be local problems 
m Bengal, but in their solution lies largely 
the future of the Universities of Madras, 
Bombay, Allahabad and Lahoie, as well 
as the ‘potential universities’ It is well- 
known that both the Indian Industrial 
and the Calcutta Univeisity Commissions 
have emphasised the need of adequate 
technical, scientific and industrial mstruc- 
tion m all grades of teaching But 
this merely reiterates the demands of the 
Indian publicists for more than two 
decades The Commission observes 
‘One of the chief functions of a University is 
to meet the intellectual needs of the 
industrial and commercial world and to 
establish such contiacts between different 
gioups of investigators and of students as 
will make the whole academic body an 
active school of thought, of citizenship and 
public service ’ It is only under such 
conditions that the University discharges 
Its responsibffity to the industrial and 
commercial '"communities, and to the 
industries which these subserve 

And heie we must emphasise regional 
leqmiements as the basis of technological 
instruction as we have emphasised socio- 


logical requirements in another field In a 
great industrial and commercial city like 
Calcutta, it will be altogether inadequate 
if the University College of Science and the 
Sir ‘"Taraknath Palit Laboratory merely 
revel themselves in the analysis of gases 
and the enunciation of theoretical laws, 
the analysis of the physical cencepts and 
the morphology of plants, while specialists 
from abroad required for the management 
of industrial, chemical, electrical and 
mining concerns utilise our capital, our 
resources and our labour, while our vast 
agricultural and forest products, our 
vegetable dyes, tanning mateiials and drugs 
are running into waste, while our agricul- 
ture IS a victim of preventible pests and our 
sericulture a prey to pebiine The Indian 
Institute of Science at Bangalore where 
some Bengalee students work has already 
achieved important results in applied 
physics and chemistry which will be 
fruitful as industrial applications in Mysore, 
thus serving as an eye-opener to the 
Bengalee physicist and chemist whose and 
whose pupils’ specialised knowledge is of 
no solution to the all-engrossing bread- 
problem of Bengal It is social inspiration 
and regional mitiative that add the much- 
needed zest and grace to original research 
In the Southern universities of Madras 
and Mysore the industrial and commercial 
conditions offer fewer opportunities to a 
technological department, but both Madras 
and Mysore are evidently convenient and 
suitable centres for the advanced training of 
students to meet the requirements of their 
tanning and leather industries, their mining 
and engineering works (in Mysore), some 
branches of the textile industry as well 
as research in forestry, sericulture and 
veterinary science, industrial and apphed 
chemistry, mcludmg for example colour 
chemistry and the preparation of dyes, 
gas analysis, oils and distillation, also 
agricultural chemistry m connection with 
a university agricultural course and farm 
The Agricultural College at Coimbatore 
the proposed agricultural college at 
Mysore and the National College at 
Adyar might usefully piomulgate the 
results of research at Pusa, Poona, Cawn- 
poie or other agncultural stations and 
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determine their regional applications, 
training young graduates in agriculture 
and -various agricultural occupations In 
veiw of the great economic initiatives and 
experiments and the forward policy of the 
Ex-Dewan, Sir M Yisvesariya, in the 
development and organisation of the indus- 
trial and mmeial lesouices of Mysore which 
has since been steadily and progressively 
pursued, the new university must have to 
address itself more adequately to the task 
of supplying Mysore with new industria- 
lists, mechanics, mining and irrigation 
engineers, work-shop managers and entre- 
preneurs for her workshops and factoiies, 
her engineering iron woiks and mining 
establishments, her great water-falls, dams 
and preserved forests, her mulberry fields 
and agricultural experimental stations 
Maintaining the departments m Science 
and Engineeimg on old lines, and establish- 
ing new departments of Botany, Zoology 
and Agriculture on the models of the older 
universities which will be engaged in pure 
science, will not meet the demands of the 
situation and will lead to disappointment 
and ultimate reaction agamst the univei- 
sity itself The Mysore State has moved 
to a new conception of its duties and 
responsibilities to develop by paternal 
legislation and administration the indus- 
trial resources and economic well-being of 
the average people An old university in a 
new state will be totally out of place 
Again among the provinces of India, 
Madras is least fitted to develop along the 
lines of western industrialism, while both 
natural resources in minerals and water 
power as well as state encouragement are 
easily establishing the industrial predomin- 
ance of Mysore Thus the Mysore University 
IS bound soonei or later to outgrow the 
limitations of its birth, and its nurture in 
the lap of the agricultural alma mater, to 
develop along the lines of scientific, techno- 
logical and industrial work, work on the 
industrial applications of science and the 
impiovements of the arts, industries, 
manufactures and agiicultuie of the state, 
which the fai-sighted policy of several 
illustrious Dewans has emphasised so much 
and in fact has forced upon the University 
The Dewan of Mysore in his address to the 


Mysore Representative Assembly has 
referred to ‘the criticism levelled at our 
industrial policy’, that it is laigely one- 
sided and IS a matter of the state lunning a 
few concerns in which the public have no 
share, as not altogether unfounded It is 
only when the univeisity creates an 
industrial atmosphere necessary for the 
birth and growth of sound schemes of 
industrial advancement that private 
initiative and enterprise will come forward 
to reap the full benefits of direct state aid 
and encouragement to industries 

But a more important instrument for the 
cieation of the industrial atmosphere than 
a university, tiuly regional and civic, is the 
school where the syllabuses should be so 
oiientedas to increase the industrial bias in 
student life In the field of education India 
needs above everything else a modernised 
secondary education in which science and 
vocational instruction and guidance are 
indispensable Calcutta wanted not a 
University Commission, but a Primary 
and Secondary Education Commission to 
consider the problems that pressed for an 
immediate solution 

It IS to be regretted that primary edu- 
cation and the earlier parts of secondary 
education weie placed beyond the scope of 
the Calcutta Univeisity Commission For 
it IS difficult to over-estimate the importance 
of providing oui country with the right 
kind of practical school instruction To 
give a practical bent to education, it is the 
primary and secondary schools rather 
than the universities, to which the 
statesman and the administrator must 
look 

The recent memorandum on education 
published by the Mysore Government, is 
remarkable in Mysore for the breadth and 
clearness with which the I G of Educa- 
tion, Mr C R Reddy, has expressed 
his views with regard to the Polytechnic 
type of schools m Mysore The essential 
features of Mr Reddy’s scheme of educa- 
tional organisation are (1) a system of 
Kindeigaiten in the Primary Schools , 
(2) agricultural education in the lural 
middle schools with an alternative indus- 
trial course in urban middle schools, 
or, as a modification, traimng m agri- 
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:ultute and one mduatiy in the imal 
middle schools and two indastries in 
the City middle schools , (3) revision 
for a three yeais’ comse in industries oi 
agncultuie as optional within the curri- 
culum combined with general education in 
the High Schools , (4) specialised technical 
schools for more advanced couises as well 
as continuation classes for adult woikmen 
Such a scheme would ptovide for a well- 
oideied gradation of technical education 
combined with geneial education It will 
develop among the students a technical 
sense which will enable them to adopt 
themselves more easily to the more 
advanced courses in applied science and 
technology at the University It will 
create a taste for independent livelihood, 
the appreciation and the demand for an in- 
dustiial caieei, which are now so essential 
sociological lequiiements in India It is 
for this reason that I think the scheme 
enthusiastically advocated by Mr Reddy 
on which he has brought to bear his wide 
and accurate hi St-hand knowledge of the 
recent educational organisation of 
Germany, America, Canada and Japan, as 
well his sympathy with and keen and 
Cj[uick perception of the new social and 
economic motives of the masses marks a 
development of critical importance to the 
history of educational policy and ideals in 
India The Mysore University, on the 
othei hand, represents the last term of an 
obsolete series, a new institution bendmg 
under the vreight of old wrappings 
Nothing IS moie interesting in the Calcutta 
University Commission Report than the 
description of the stages of the develop- 
ment of western education in this country, 
characterised by a close imitation of the 
models of the older University of London 
exactly when by a curious irony those 
models were being rejected in England If 
we must imitate the west, let us imitate 
not the obsolete west, but the new and the 
changing west And yet in Mysore, inspite 
of the fundamental reconstruction of the 
Indian university system and oiganisation 
that IS now going on, we find the 
university absolutely impervious to those 
definite advances in Indian educational 
theory and practice, just before enumerated, 


which will sooner or later revolutionise all 
the universities in the country on the basis 
of the Calcutta Univers^y Commission’s 
lecommendations 

Oxford and Cambridge, London m its 
older foim and its imitations, for example, 
Calcutta and Madias lathei than the new 
universities, Birmingham or Leeds, 
Chicago or Wisconsin, are more influential 
in moulding the ideas of higher education 
in Mysore, while the newer vices of the 
state-aided and state-controlled univer- 
sities are already beginning to appear m 
the governance of the University by the 
state-made national — official bureaucracy 
In secondary education there is really 
a serious attempt at ‘modernisation’ The 
educational organisation m the primary 
and secondary grades of instruction 
represents a new departure that has impor- 
tant lessons for educationists throughout 
India, who are all thinking to develop a 
system of primary and secondary educa- 
tion that will combine literary education 
with industrial trainmg in all grades 

It IS sad to reflect in this connection 
that even such a distinguished and practi- 
cal body as the Calcutta University 
Commission which have grasped the 
educational situation m India have yet 
applied disappointing remedies which are 
worse than no lemedies to the reorganis- 
ation of our chai acterless sterile second- 
ary education Much of the educational 
backwardness of England has been 
attributed to the neglect of science and 
vocational education m the lower grades 
and both Germany and America have 
for the last two or three decades been 
serving as models throughout the world 
for the introduction of vocational courses 
as alternatives or optionals in general 
schools and continuation classes for the 
working folk This forms indeed the chief 
feature of modernised secondary education 
The Commission know it very well, and 
yet have totally neglected the importance 
of vocational instruction and guidance 
recognised even in Japan and the 
Philippines under the guise of securing “and 
illuminating introduction to science” in 
teaching which ‘practical work and tiain- 
ing can be combined ’ Nothing in the 
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whole report is more conservative and 
reactionary, more untrue to modem 
demociatic ideal^ of education and moie 
unsatisfactory as we consider India’s 
special requiiements , and yet the Commis- 
sion fully understood the defect in our 
country arising fiom the neglect of science 
and technology which they wanted to 
remedy by the piovision only of some 
technical training among the couises 
recommended for the intermediate colleges 
It IS difficult to overestimate the dangeis 
of the set-back thus given to educational 
policy, for in India it seems that every- 
thing that comes from the west is accepted 
without discnmination as an axiomatic 
truth 

It IS a matter for congratulation that 
in Mysore at any i ate in the leorganisa- 
tion of education they are devising a 
scheme which will combine geneial with 
vocational education right from the very 
bottom carefully handling the matenal 
in its plastic infancy and making tiansition 
to higher education easy and natural 
It should be noted in this connection that 
the Mysore memorandum has rightly 
recognised that compulsory education 
without adequate pi o vision for vocational 
instruction may do more haim than good 
In Bengal inspite of the Report of Dr 
Sadler’s Commission the cause of the^pnm- 
aiy schools is being similaily airanged 
and the work of class V will be of voca- 
tional nature and is intended to suit the 
lequixements of those boys whose studies 
would ordmaiily not extend beyond the 
primary stage 

We find the attempt in a recent memo- 
randum ciiculated by the Government of 
Bengal and note with great interest the 
effort at simplification and unification of the 
diffeient curricula and the co-oidination of 
the curriculum which will now compiise a 
wide range of subjects, a simple knowledge 
in which IS essential for the pupils in our 
primary schools 

It is right that nature study and 
kindergarten should now form an essential 
part of the teaching and that the observa- 
tions from the region on locality will be 
utilised m connection with geography, 
botany, zoology, &c The practice of daily 


weather observations and nature observa- 
tion in the nature diary that will now be 
introduced will prove to be of great 
interest and delight to the pupils whose 
knowledge will be related to environ- 
mental facts and conditions School 
gardening will introduce an efficient system 
of practical instiuction 

But besides the gaideii the school also 
requires a small workshop The voca- 
tional bias IS to be encouraged from the 
very beginning Unfortunately the pupils 
in the Bengal scheme can leave class IV for 
the higher grade of secondary instruction 
without going through any vocational 
instruction The work of class V will be 
of a vocational nature, but it is meant for 
those who do not use beyond the primary 
stage It is true that in primary schools 
technical subjects such as agriculture, 
horticulture, handiciafts or mdustnes 
should not be directly taught, but ideas 
relating to rural economy and industries 
should be conveyed through the lessons in 
the text-books and mainly by practical 
demonstration in school gardens and 
workshops Rural agriculture and village 
cottage industries with special reference to 
the region or locality must provide the 
data, familiar to sons of agriculturists and 
artisans, through which elementary botany, 
mechanics, rural husbandry, etc may be 
illuminatively introduced 

In the secondary stage direct vocational 
instruction ought to be more emphasised 
In the rural middle schools agriculture 
should form a compulsory part of the 
curriculum, while in the urban middle 
schools, as the bulk of students are not 
likely to adopt agriculture as their mam 
occupation the course in industrial training 
ought to be compulsory and more diversi- 
fied Nor should our high schools persist 
in imparting a uniformly barren education 
A three years’ course m industries or 
agriculture should be provided as optional 
within the curriculum in the high school 
stage, for high schools should tram not 
only for the university but also for the 
vocations in life A considerably large 
part of the student population, whose 
needs are ignored by our present system, 
should learn somethmg to go upon when 
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liev do not ordinatily go beyond this veinaculai , foi it is a vernacular, protected 
tage All this IS implied in the Mysore and encouraged, and ultimately possessing 
G of Education's scliemc nn educative literature tnat can alone 

It -will thus be the task of secondary bridge the yawning gulf between the 
chools to continue the practical course so intellectuals and the mas^s,— a gulf which 
hat the student may earn living without a the sole English standard will 
ong course of subsequent special traming inci ease to the confusion and death to all 
a polytechnic institutes and woikshops the higher democratic ideals of university 
'he introduction of music, marching education and extension 
Irill and country games as well as hygiene, A problem more piessing, more imperative 

'■illage sanitation, sick nuising and is that of patichatna education We have 
lomestic economy aie among other ex- the nama-sudras and other similar classes 
client features of the proposed curiiculum in Bengal, but the cultural disparity is 
n Bengal These assuredly demand recog- not so marked as here, the lack of social 
iition in the cuiiiculum for the primary and economic opportunities not so 
ind secondary schools in Mysore emphasised The solution can come only 

The problem of the medium of instruc- with the rise of a new social and economic 
ion in the primary and middle grades and democracy that will restore the balance 
hat of special measures for the promotion between worth or service and respectability 
ind supervision of the education of the on the social hierarchy , the sliding scale in 
lackward and depressed classes is dis- social stratification based on the 
ussed with a passion and a bias that will recognition of the virtues of heredity as 
.urprise a northerner But these are South well as of individual variation and specific 
ndian conditions and problems In this talent , the gradual and increasing desire of 
lOlution the southerner should also find the mtelhgentia to relate their life and 
>ome lessons fiom the educational expen- interests to healthy and productive 
mces of the north The vernacular is pursuits and not to parasitical professions 
jaming an increasing ascendency in the and explorative means of livelihood , — an 
secondary schools in Bengal and we look economic revolution in which the Brahmins 
ip to a time as near when the vernacular and non-Brahmins will hold their own side 
vill be used as the medium throughout by side in aits, industries and labour , the 
he secondary schools and intermediate economic uplift of the masses, rise in their 
ollegiate stage for all subjects other than standard of comfort and of activities with 
English and Mathematics The multi- new social opportunities, the desiie for a 
ihcity of tongues in the Punjab and Madras new social harmony, a new idealism and 
n the midst of which none get sufficiently emotionalism which will react from 

‘ncouraged and developed as to become ceremonious disputations about an 

the medium of secondaiy education oi the abstract God and a far-off heaven but 

irdinary and favourite channel of cultuie establish the pai adise here on eaith and 
IS largely responsible for water-tight com- now , the birth of a new faith in each man’s 
laitments in culture and in society and infinite worth, be he a piince or a panah 
larrowness of vision and ideals which are All this implies a new social and civic 
the bane of social and educational life and conscience and educational organisation 
organisation in the South The remedy of the state in the secondary or university 
:an only he in raising the status of the grade while it can to some extent lead, it 
remacular and giving it its rightful place will have very largely to follow it 
n a scientific organisation of secondary Moie useful and unifying than state 

ind university education on the one hand agencies of education aie private civic and 
ind systematically cultivating vernacular social service organisations that evoke 
iterature as an instrument of culture and its and unite sacrifices of the educational 
)iopagation on the other Nothing is more dreamers and idealists, whose hopes and 
Qischievous and indefensible for a South fears, aspirations and failures, society and 
udian University than the neglect of the the state ultimately reap the full benefits 
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of in the gradual and healthful recon- 
structions of life by educational initiatives 
and experiments i^hich will no longer be 
in advance of public opinion Their 
need is very great throughout the South 
where the bureaucracy exhibits an ada- 
mantine opposition to new experiments , 


but more especially in Mysore where in the 
fields of education, industiy and politics 
alike the capacity of the people to avail 
themselves of the opportunities given to 
them by an enlightened Prince and na- 
tionalist Dewans lags far behind the 
latters’ anxiety on their behalf, 


VMERICANIZATION 

By Miss M Austine Stanley, m i , 
Instructok. in the Harv vrd School eor Boys, Chicago 


D uring the eaily months just follow- 
ing our entrance into the Great Wai, 
we in “These United States”, began 
to lealize that a large foreign element had 
come to us in the last geneiation or two 
and had chosen to become American 
citizens When our regiments sailed away 
they earned with them the descendants 
of the old colonial families, the sons of 
the natuialized Americans, and also 
thousands upon thousands of young 
foreigners who had not been long enough 
in this country to become American 
citizens 


Then it was, the thought came to us, 
what had w^e done foi these foieign-born 
men, that they should wish to share with 
us the uncei tain ties of war^ 

For the most part, in times of peace, 
the foieigners in our midst were left very 
much to themselves Coming here they 
usually became identified with some parti- 
culai groups of their own countrymen, 
among whom they lived and worked If 
any wished to become American citizens, 
we adopted them — elected them mayors of 
cities, governors of states and even sent 
them to the United States Congress If 
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Children are being examined at a Child-welfare exhibit. 
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any remained heie only a few years, made 
a little money b} haid labour, and then 
returned to "the countiy fiom which they 
came, we nevei legietted then departure 
aoi missed them aftei they had gone Of 
the foieigners between our shores, we 
asked only this that they obey our laws 
and respect our tiaditions— only this and 
no more, 



American Indian in his primitive state 

What then united these people to us in 
time of war’ We do not definitely know— 
yet we have positive evidence of their 
loyalty in our army, navy, and marines , 
and earnest support in the Liberty loan 
bonds , as well as in their liberal subscrip- 
tions to the Red Cross and the Salvation 
Army funds, 


Had we been inhospitable and unkind 
to these would-be American citizens ’ We 
had not meant to be inhospitable and 
unkind Had they been lonelv and home- 
sick in our midst— these voluntaiy exiles 
from foreign countries— and we had not 
comforted them ’We had not meant to be 
thoughtless and unsympathetic and thus 
unnecessarily add to their loneliness and 
perhaps even regrets 

No doubt, the fact that we had not 
undei stood their various languages and 
various customs contributed laigely to 
our unconscious neglect and indifference 
Yet even these would not altogether 
excuse us , foi in this countiy education is 
free for the most pait, and we could have 
insisted upon this— that they leain our 
language Thus, we could have moie 
readily understood one another But as 
soon as we came to the consciousness that 
we had neglected the stiangeis in our 
midst, we began to piepaieto avoid, in the 
future, such mistakes 

To that end the public evening schools 
commenced to conduct special classes for 
the adult foieign-born Many factories 
and shops set apart an houi a day, in 
which to give instruction to their foreign- 
born employees, in reading and writing 
English, and in the study of American 
citizenship In the public parks the school 
childien gave in the open an patriotic 
programs to which thousands and 
thousands of foieign-born mothers and 
fathers came In the community centers 
was established community singing Here 
many nationalities met and sang together 
In no way can the hearts of the people be 
so leadily reached as through music 
Though the words of the song may change, 
the tune is always the same, which proves 
that we cannot sing togethei and be 
sti angers On the anniversaiy of our 
Independence Day all the foreign societies 
in this country were united to paiticipate 
in the celebration — and this they did most 
willingly While in the theatres and at the 
movies were shown pictuies of our men in 
training at the various cantonments 

Over and above all these was the 
splendid work done by the women For 
after all, it is the mo thers who make the 
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Foreign-bot*!! Soldiers iti the American Army Learning English 


spirit of the times Thus the women’s 
clubs began to hold meetings to which 
they invited the foreign-born women A1 
first the experiment was met with doubt, 
indifference, and even active opposition, 
but in spite of such conditions there weie 
often represented twenty different langu- 
ages by women who had become American 
citizens 

These meetings were always most inter- 
esting Many of the women spoke hesita- 
tingly and in imperfect English, m the 
discussions, but all were most anxious to 
learn and to render some patriotic service 

Here were discussed the rights of citizen- 
ship , the welfare of the babies , the edu- 
cation of the children , proper food values 
first aid to the sick, and other kindred 
subjects 

Thus, as together these women knitted 
or sewed for the comfort of their men 
fighting foi the cause, they became united 
in the common bonds of work and sym- 
pathy 

In the summer of 1918, we, in Chicago, 
had an All American Day to which we 
invited representatives of all the racial 
groups in the city They came — hundreds 
of people— representing forty different 


countnes, including India A program was 
given in the big ball room of the La Salle 
Hotel One of the most attractive things 
on that program was a pageant, “The 
Roll Call of the Nations” An American 
Indian from our army welcomed the repre- 
sentatives Each came dressed m the 
native costume of the land of his or her 
forefathers Each brought the flag of 
the country lepresented “These guests” 
were received by “Miss Columbia” and 
“Uncle Sam”, to whom were surrendered 
the foreign flags, and who gave to each 
in exchange an American B.ag Then a 
chorus of many nationalities sang the 
“Star Spangled Banner” It was most 
impressive 

“Lest We Forget” — In the early fall of 
this year, we had an All American Exposi- 
tion under the auspices of a Chicago 
Citizen’s committee of a hundred and 
seventy-five members headed by the 
Governor of the State of Illinois, and 
supported by the United States Govern- 
ment 

It was an attempt to bring about a 
better undei standing between the foreign 
born and the native boin citizens, and to 
develop a closer relationship that together 
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we Eiiight torm a moie pedect govefnmeat 
It was more especially an effort to demon- 
strate the ideas of the Honorable Franklin 
K Lane, Secretary of the Interior, who 
said 

“ America is a land ol but one people, gather- 
ed from many countries Some came for lore of 
money and some for love of freedom What- 
ever the lure that brought us, all have come 
bearing gifts and have laid them on the altar 
of Amenca All brought their music, all 
brought their art and handicraft , and each 
their poetry , all bi ought some homelike 
familiar thing And all brought hands with 
which to work, and all brought minds that 
could conceive , and all brought hearts filled 
with hopes— stout hearts to drive live mmds, 
live minds to direct willing hands These were 
the gifts they brought from many countries ” 

The places selected for this patriotic 
expenment was the Coliseum Hall Because 
of its bigness in aiea, it was possible to 
stage a large and pictuiesque show 
Against a striking historical background, 
various periods of our development from 
the colonial period down to the present 
were depicted by means of small booths 
set against a huge all-encii cling screen on 
which had been painted choice bits of 
American sceneiy In the center was a 
beautiful Court of Honoi where various 
enteitainments weie given twice a day 

One of the chief attractions of the 
exposition was the exhibit of works of 
ait and handiciaft by foreign bom citi- 
zens These were classified as to their 
characters not as to the national descent 
of the exhibitors It is hoped from this 


exhibit to secure support foi 
a movement in this country 
to produce, -as far as possible, 
the arts and crafts which we 
ha\e been accustomed to 
import 

At one end of the Coli- 
seum was an exhibit of 
potteiy, vases, lamps and 
clocks — all made in delicate 
shades of blue, blown and 
green, and the potter him- 
self at work in his fascinat- 
ing little shop 

The public library had 
an interesting exhibit of 
books m many languages 
together with some laie exhibits from 
their choice collections 

There was a bureau to give information 
on naturalization, a child’s welfare de- 
partment, where hundreds of babies were 
weighed, measured and examined and 
goodly advice given to the mothers on the 
care of small children , the health depart- 
ment had a special exhibit of charts about 
tuberculosis , while the agricultural depart- 
ment sent valuable charts containing 
instruction on raising chickens, and the 
canning of fruits and vegetables 

In the cafes were served things good to 
eat from American and foreign receipts, 
made especially because of their economical 
or nutritive values 

Much attention was given to the 
arrangement of the programs that these 
might be not only entertaining but also 
instructive , therefore, memorial services 
were held for those who had served m the 
wars of this country, , there was an Army 
Day with a general and his staff as guests 
of honor, a Navy Day with an admiral 
and some of the sailors from the Great 
Lakes Training Station accompanying 
him, there was a Children’s Festival of 
song and dancing , there was an Oriental 
program , there was an American negro 
program with their charmingly plaintive 
folk-lore songs, there was a Colonial 
banquet at which were worn costumes 
saved for a hundred and fifty years , and 
then theie were the programs of 
“Americans by Choice”— those whn bad 
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American Indian in ins modem state 

Pnvate Pontiac Williams, One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Infantry, is a fiill blooded Ottawa 
Indian He was in all the battles of the One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth except Soissons He 
was wounded at Chateau- Thierry and was 
given the Distmguished Service Cross tor gallant 
conduct 

come to us from many foreign lands and 
had become Ameiican citizens — for one of 
the rules of the All American Exposition 
was this — that no one could have a part 
either in the exhibition or on the program 
who was not an American citizen 

There were conferences on child welfare, 
health, music, and Americanization, while 
at the end of the evening there were 
always indoor sports of running, jumping, 
and wrestling During the intermissions 
the All American Band, composed of 


American citizens ot many nationalities, 
played popular music 

Two programs were given by the North 
American Indians That the children of 
Chicago might know the historical back- 
ground of this country there was staged 
for them a setting of the Primitive North 
American Indians — a foiest with tepees, a 
kettle boiling on the tripod, a papoose 
asleep in a cradle on the bough, and 
Indians in blankets and feathers sitting in 
a council A dignified old Indian chief 
made an impressive and solemn oration in 
his native dialect , young braves danced to 
the beating of a small drum , women and 
children sang soft and tuneful lullabies, 
while the pipe of peace was offered to the 
four winds of heaven and then passed 
around the council circle 

The second program given by the 
Indians was to show what the Indians of 
today aie doing in that they are not unlike 
other American citizens There are Indian 
members of Congress, lawyers, physicians, 
teachers, army officers, business men, 
artists, musicians, and writers, who are 
only a generation or two removed from 
the life of the primitive Indians 

We did not forget the Indians from 
India or Hindustan, as we used to 
call that country m our school days less 
than twenty years ago There are very 
few from India who become American 
citizens, but we wished especially to honor 
those few — some of whom served in our 
army during the last war Therefore, Dr 
Sudhindia Bose came over from the 
Univeisity of Iowa, and spoke on ‘‘World's 
Debt to India” By special permission Mr 
T Chatterjie recently arrived from India, 
dressed in the Bengali dress, gave a 
Sanskrit recitation From persons who 
had traveled in India we borrowed their 
collections of pottery, brass ware and 
pictures While Mrs Pettee sent us from 
San Francisco a valuable collection of 
embroideries and draperies 

Why are the people of the United States 
called Americans^ There are other large 
and important countries on the two 
American continents whose people might 
have been called Americans Yet the 
South American Republics are Spanish or 
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\ Mi\ed Class ot Foreign-born Men and Women studying English 


Portuguese m language and customs , 
Mexico has a mixed lace of Spanish and 
native Indians, while Canada is essentially 
British in type The United States have even 
in Colonial times a population of various 
nationalities— English, French, Dutch, 
and Spanish Thus in the beginning of our 


histoiy a new nationality 
was foimed Oui language, 
customs, and laws were 
borrowed from many foreign 
peoples, and we have enrich- 
ed these by valuable addi- 
tions The Fathers of the 
American Revolution staited 
a gieat political experiment 
and we must carry on their 
work 

One of the American 
Indian Senators, Robert L 
Owen from Oklahoma, has 
said 

“There is an abundance foi 
everybody in this country — 
enough to make all of our people happy, well 
fed, well housed, well dressed, and under a 
system of good government with fair distribu- 
tion these results would be accomplished and the 
ideal of America would appear in conciete form, 
and not merely as a political philosophy if we 
could lhave sympathetic co-operation of all the 
peoples ” 


A MONUMENT TO INDIAN HEROES BY THE THAMES 

SUGGESTIONS BY AN INDIAN ARCHITECT 


A n instance of how the nationalist impulse is 
asserting itself among our young men is 
furnished by Mr Phirozshah Rattonji 
Udwadia, who is studying architecture in 
England While talking with me the other day 
he said that if a memorial was to be raised to 
the Indian soldiers— say by the banks of the 
Thames — to remind the British how Indians 
fared forth without the least hesitation to help 
the Empire m its most critical hour, it should be 
purely Indian in design That would be in 
thorough keeping with the subject, he declared 
A monument eastern in design and execution, 
moreover, would attract far greater attention 
than one that was purely western or only an 
attempt at being eastern 

Mr Udwadia is about 28 yeais of age 
From his earliest youth he has been fired with 
the zeal to become a great Architect After 
studying up to the Matriculation standard of 
the Bombay Univeisity, he joined, nine years 
ago, the office of the Consulting Architect to 
the Government of Bombay, where he woiked 
from 10 to 5 In the mornings he studied the 


theory and practice of architecture at the Sir 
Jamsel^ee Jeejeebhoy School of Art under Mr 
George Willet, r r i b a , and Mr John Mercer, 
iv R j B A After three years of hard work 
he passed his final examination, and was 
awarded the Lord Mayo medal and the first 
pnze 

So pleased with his work were his teachers 
at the School and his immediate superiors at 
the Office that he had little difficulty in securing 
a scholarship from the Government of Bombay 
to travel about India for a year to study Indian 
monuments, and he made a splendid set of 
measured drawings at Agra, Ahmedabad, Dholka, 
Ajmer, and Pawagarh Afterwards he joined the 
office of the consulting architect, and helped in 
carrying out various modern buildings 

In August 1916, Mr Udwadia received a 
scholarship from the Government of India to 
study architecture in England He arrived in 
September 1916, and at once joined the Aichi- 
tectural Association in London A year later 
he passed the intermediate examination of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects His 
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scliolarsliip expired the next year, but as he had 
not finished his studies, Sir Ratan Tata readily 
came to his help and gave him a scholaiship, 
which is repayable bj instalments after he is 
settled in life The last-named scholarship ended 
last autumn, since which time a generous Parsee 
lady, Mrs Hodiwalla who has adopted him, 
has supported him Mr Udwadia hopes soon 
to pass the final examination of the Institute, 
which will enable him to become an Associate 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects — so 
far as I know, the first Indian to have that 
honour 

I asked the young architect what would be 
the right way to pioceed if it was decided to 
raise, on the bank of the Thames, an Indian 
monument to the Indians who have fallen in 
the war He answered that the work should 
be entrusted to Indian master buildeis, who 
should go to the monuments already existing 
in India lor inspiration There is, lor instance, 
the Towel of Victory at Chitoie Then there 
are monuments which, though not designed 
for the purpose of commemoiatmg victories, 
might well serve to inspire the architect who 
wished to cany out the best Indian tradition 
in architecture in giving England a monument 
worthy of the gieat service that Indians lendered 
to the Empire’s cause 

“The only way in which a monument Indian 
in design and execution can be secured,” Mr 
Udwadia emphasised, “is by employing Indians 
to design and build it ” Pie thought that there 
was not the least doubt that there were men 
in India to-day who could carry out the work 
from beginning to end, without non-Indian 
aid, in such a manner as to win the admiration 
of the whole Western world 11 Indian artistic 
ability were given full scope, the monument 
should prove to the western world that there 
are still master-builders in India, in spite of the 
adverse conditions forced upon them by Western 
civilisation overlaying Indian civilisation 

Eergusson wrote, many years ago, “architec- 
ture in India is still a living Art, practised on 
the principles which caused its wvonderftil deve- 
lopment in Europe in the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies , and there consequently, and there alone, 
the student of architecture has a chance of see- 
ing the real principles of the art in action ” 
The Rep 01 1 on Modem Indian Architecture 
issued in 1913, shows conclusively that India 
still has a “living style- tradition” in architec- 
ture The photographs reproduced in that 
book “should amply piove to anyone who 
might have a doubt on the point the fact of 
the survival to the present day of a living 
tradition” To some it may appear “to be no 
more than a trace , a shoot which we find in 
the more retired by-ways of the land ” These 
“shoots”, if studied in the light of modern 
architecture, may be encouraged to grow into 
a distinctive Indian type that according to Mr 
J Begg, F R I B A. , Consultmg Architect to the 


Government of India, “can be made to supply all 
the complex needs of modern India in a manner 
in conformity at once with sound business 
principles and with the canons of true art ” 

A developed Indian architecture, that expert 
believes, can provide buildings that will be 
modern, convenient, economical, practical, and 



Mr Phirozshah Rattonji Udwadia 


not over-ornate Everything will depend upon 
the materials that are employed, and the 
architects who handle them There is nothing 
really inherent in Indian art, he says, that 
demands ovei-elaboration, unpracticality, oi 
inconvenience , and there is no element necessitat- 
ing lavish expenditure that cannot be over- 
come by skill on the part of the designer 

The Indian type of architecture can best be 
developed by throwing the profession of the 
architect open to Indian youths, Mr Begg 
believes They would bring to it that enthu- 
siasm without which it would be impossible to 
develop an indigenous foim of architecture in 
India ot to-daj" These Indian young men 
should be thoroughly grounded, in the architec- 
tural schools ot Britain, in the principles of 
aichitectural design as thev are understood in 
Europe and America, and, when trained, should 
apply then minds to designing buildings to 
meet the complex demands of modern India, 
drawing their inspiration from the best examples 
of old and traditional woik in their home-land 
Thus an indigenous architecture, fulfihng 
modern requirement and yet distinctively Indian, 
carrying on the traditions of art and putting 
life into the building crafts, would be establish- 
ed, based upon the work of indigenous 
architects 

India hasl her own traditions of art, and 
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craftsmen possessed of hereditary skill to execute 
them Win \\ istc these precious national 
assets ^ Whv cmplor capoble Indian craftsmen 
to create bastard products after the Western 
manner " Instead ot constructing buildings in 
India ol an Orientalised Western type, why not 
modernise Indian art to make it meet the 
requirements of to-day and thus insure a style 
of arehitectuie that will be truly national, and 
that \\ ill express Indian thought and aspira- 
tions, will not be an Indianized imitation of 
ancient Greek or Roman, or Vnglo-Saxon styles 
To return to the topic undei consideration 
The building of a monument to commemorate 
the undving^ service rendered to the Empiie’s 


cause by Indians should prove a project in 
which everv true Imperialist should be inter- 
ested The British, the Dominioners, and Indians 
could loin hands to pay tribute to the men 
who were the first among the Empire soldiers 
to fling themselves into the firing line in the 
principal theatie of war The Rajas, Maharajas, 
and Nawabs of India, who have given large 
sums of money for v arious purposes connected 
with the war, would not, I am sure, hesitate 
to contribute towards the erection of a memo- 
rial that, in the years to come, would remind 
posterity of the part play^ed, of her own freewill, 
b\ India m the great w ar 

SviNi Nthau Sinoh 


THE QUESTION OF AN ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 


( T IS somewhat gratifying to learn that 
additional Universities will be started 
shortly at Nagpore, Lucknow, Agra and 
Rangoon It is an irony of fate (a cruel 
irony, indeed) that though the question of the 
Andhra University has been on the tapis for 
nearly two decades and eminent administrators, 
scholars and jurists of the type of Sir Thomas 
Holland, Sir Ashutosh Mukherji and Justice 
Abdur Rahim have made unequivocal pro- 
nouncements on the imperative necessity of 
multiplying the number of Universities in 
India and of granting one to the Andhra-desa, 
and despite the fact that, in accordance with 
the progressivist tendencies of the times. 
Universities have already been successfully 
started at Patna, Mysore and Benares, and 
they are about to be founded at Dacca and 
Lucknow Our Madras Government should live 
m a paradise of blissful indifference to the 
real needs of an important section of its 
people It IS an indubitable fact that the 
Andhras, possessing a distinctive history, 
traditions and a language of their own, are 
also the pioneers of social reform and comprise 
about half of the total population of the 
Madras Presidency, numbering about 20 
millions out of the aggregate of forty While 
Bombay, with a population of about 19 
millions, was blessed with a University half 
a century ago The Andhra-desa is still without 
any 

Two main objections were raised by the 
Local Government when the question was 
^bly mooted by the Hon Mr B H Venkata- 


patiiaja in the Madias Legislative council 
about two yeais ago One was the lack of 
sufficient numbei of colleges forming the 
basis for a new University, and the other was 
the want of funds As regards the first it 
may he stated that Bombay, nearly 20 years 
after the formation of her University, had only 
four arts colleges and even in the British 
Isles, all the three colleges of Sir Andrews’ 
University seem to have come into existence, 
long after the formation of the University 
At Oxford and Cambridge too it was after the 
formation of the Universities that colleges 
were instituted to give them permanence and 
cohesion, eg, the University College and 
Balliol College were founded in 1249 and 
1263 A D respectively while their mother 
University at Oxford originated towards the 
close of the 19th century Coming to Madras 
itself, it seems to have had only one 01 two 
colleges when its University came into being 
in 1857, all the important colleges, including 
the Christian College, having been founded 
subsequently The Andhra-desa has now 3 
first glade colleges and 6 second grade 
colleges, some at least of the latter having an 
assured probability of becoming first giade in 
the near future 

Next coming to the question of finance, it 
IS a wmll-known fact that over fifty per cent of 
the revenue is being spent on military purpos- 
es and that only four or five per cent is being 
doled out towards such vital branches as 
education and sanitation If Government only 
will It, It can have ample funds for diverting 
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to meet such urgent wants It behoves the 
local Government therefore to pay heed to the 
following precious utterance of the Viceroy at 
the recent Calcutta Convocation and confer 
on the Andhras at a’^very early date the bless- 
ing of a University of their own ‘'The best 
resource of a country is the capacity of its 
people and the best way of developing its 
resources is the development of that capacity 
and the best place for development of that 
capacity is the University 

‘The Hmdu^ of the 6th February gives an 
account of what became of the fate of the 
resolution on the subject of the Andhra Univer- 
sity in the Local Legislative Council Mr 
Little Hailes, the Director of Public Instruction, 
while professing lip-sympathy with the propos- 
ed Andhra University, urged two objections to 
the same, viz , (i) That no definite scheme was 
laid on the table by the mover, and (2) That the 
subject was one to be tackled by the Imperial 
Council, since the present Madras University 
itself was ushered into existence by the Indian 
University Act of 1857 Two more objections 
were raised by other Hon^ble members, viz , 
that the Andhras should raise necessary funds 
before they could aspire to a University of 
their own, and, lastly, mass education and 
better provision for those already engaged 
in the task of education should be the fost 
concern of the Government prior to creating 
additional universities 

To take these objections seriatim, regard- 
ing the first, (viz , want of a definite scheme) 
it is perhaps as much the duty of the Director 
to evolve a scheme calculated to subserve the 
educational interests of about 20 millions of 
the Andhras, as that of the mover who is a 
layman m educational matters If the Director 
be really as sympathetic as he professes to be, 
why could he not have suggested the forma- 
tion of a committee of professional experts 
and laymen to devise a practicable scheme ? 
Moreover, such a scheme may as well be 
brought out after the proposal receives legis-. 
lative sanction 


\s regaids the second objection, the 
Madras University, no doubt, came into exis- 
tence under the Indian University Act, but it 
was the first time when universities were 
started in the different provinces of India 
almost simultaneously, for which the prior 
sanction of the Indian Government was needed 
But this is no reason why a Provincial Govern- 
ment should consider itself as incompetent 
to create an additional university, when the 
needs of an important section of its people 
demand it Hence this objection seems to 
have been meant lather to evade the issue 
than to face it m a bold and sympathetic 
spirit 

The last two objections also evince a 
similar lack of sympathy and imagination on 
the part of those who raised them For 
example, how could the Government have 
found money to raise the salaries of the 
already over-paid I C S , I M S and Police 
officers and for the creation of additional 
Inspectors of schools ? Again are the people 
concerned collecting funds for all the bene- 
ficent measures passed by Government ? Was 
any such collection made by the people 
concerned for the older universities and for 
the recent Dacca University ? 

Regarding the greater urgency of mass 
education, &c , it is no doubt an undeniable 
fact, but if the Government evince real zeal 
and genuine sympathy, it can find means both 
for promoting mass education and the starting 
of the Andhra University, by the retrench- 
ment of extravagant expenditure m the 
Military Department and Public Works 
Department, &c , and by the abstention from 
summer exodus to the hills If mass education 
really has, in the eye of the bureaucracy, the 
first claim on the public purse, how is it that 
the Imperial Council is about to give legal 
sanction to a very costly Dacca University 
scheme and a still more expensive Calcutta 
University Reconstruction scheme ^ 

M ViRABHADRA R \0 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


[N B Contnbutions meant for thi* secton ahould not exceed SOO words m lenglb ] 


Professor Poucher and the 
“Nationalists” 

We have received three communications on 
the subject of Professor Foucher’s reference to 
the “nationalists” m his Calcutta University 

39y3— 9 


lectures, of which the substance is given belo-s\ 
in the words of the writers 

I Mr Surendranath Sen Writes 
“I attended Prof Foucher’s lectures regularly 
It is true that he had mentioned Mr Arun Sen 
in his introductory lecture, but his manner was 
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far from contemptuous or disparaging At least 
tliat IS tlic impression of me and my friends, 
some of whom are considered as authorities on 
Ancient Indian History both in India and 
abroad ” 

11 Dr Ramesh Chandia Majumdar writes 

“The February issue of Modern Review 
contains a short note with regard to M 
Foucher’s lectures in the Calcutta University, 
in which, among other things, M Foucheris 
alleged to have referred to Mr Arun Sen in a 
contemptuous manner This is absolutely un- 
true He no doubt referred to Mr Arun Sen and 
Mr K P Jayaswal, and expressed his dissent 
from their views on questions of Indian ait, but 
there was nothmg in his statement which 
could be construed, by any means, as contempt, 
either towards Mr Sen, or the “Nationalists” 
as a class I was present in all the lectures 
It will not be out of place to state that I had 
several private interviews with M Foucher 
and sometimes carried on prolonged .discussion 
with him But although I supported the so- 
called nationalist point of view he was always 
courteous and polite in his answers From 
what I have seen of him on these occasions, I 
am decidedly of opinion that he is a perfect 
gentleman, incapable of using contemptuous 
language towards anybody, whatever may be 
his differences with him ” 

III Mr Ramaprasad Chanda writes 

“I heard the remarks of the amiable French 
savant, Professor Foucher I found nothing 
caustic in his remarks about ‘nationalists’, and 
his allusion to Mr Arun Sen, whom he named 
along with Mr Jayaswal, did not sound either 
belittling or contemptuous I have also con- 
sulted other friends of mme who heard Professor 
Foucher, and they unanimously declare that 
there was nothing offensive m his language ” 


Mr. Lajpat Rai on the Relation 
Between the Sexes. 

We have an able presentation of women 
case in an instructive article published mtl 
February number «f the Modem Review -froi 
the pen of Mr Lajpat Rai, but one or tw 
points seem to call for some comments 

1 Mr Rai says that some of the educate 
Indians still hold the ideal of woman which w£ 
prevalent m the West in the 1st half of the 19t 
century and since that ideal has changed mtl 
West m the last half of the 19th century, he se< 
no reason why we should retain the same idea 
The suggestion is that we should adopt tl 
ideal of the present day West , this again impln 
that we should look to the West for our ideal 
—at least in this matter I do not obiect 1 
importing to our land any ideal, provided 
IS good, from any part of the world, but Id 
not believe that the wholesale tiansplantatic 
of Western ideals on Indian soil will be for t] 
good of onr country or of tie world, nor do 


think it to be a healthy sign of our national mind 
to look up always to the West for our ideals 
ThiS attitude ot mind should be deprecated in 
the strongest terms Can not India evolve her 
own ideals ^ Has her pi} sical dependence 
resulted in the death of her spirit also ^ 

2 Mr Rai condemns the idea that the desire 
for children can be a justification for marriage 
He calls it a superstition I confess, I am a vic- 
tim to this superstition in a more or less 
modified form Although he admits that it is a 
social duty to get children, he lays eivclusive 
emphasis on the development of personality 
which marriage is to accomplish He forgets 
that children contribute very materially to the 
development of the peisonality of their paients 
Personality cannot be rightly and fully deve- 
loped without children, whose presence imposes 
duties and discipline on the parents It is not 
\ery clear, moreover, how the development of 
one's personality would suffer seriously if one is 
not brought into relation with a member of the 
opposite sex It may be replied that the wife 
influences the husband and the husband the 
wife and that they are complementary to each 
other and thus help in developing each other's 
personality But children also are helpful in 
the development of personality There, even if 
the development of personality be the only 
object kept m view, one must get not only a 
husband or a wife but children also It is very 
clear that, without such conjugal relationship, 
what Mr Rai calls a social duty will remain un- 
fulfilled If on the strength of this fact, the desire 
for children is put forward as an adequate justi- 
fication for marriage, it seems utterly arbitrary 
to call this a superstition Mr Rai seems to 
have missed entiiely the significance of the birth 
of a child , it IS not simply the result of man's 
physical desire — the child is not a commodity 
delivered to the society in fulfilment of a 
contract, but it is the incarnation of the spirit 
creating itself anew It is in this sense that I 
think it a religious duty to get children It is 
the purpose of God implanted m our soul 
which cries for fulfilment in our desire for 
marriage and realises itself in our children and 
unless it can be conclusively proved to me that 
none of my descendants even in the remote future 
are going to contribute anything to the better- 
ment of the world or for the glory of God, I 
shall continue to believe that the strongest 
argument for me in favour ot marriage would 
be the implicit desire for children — the desire, 
namely, to fulfil the purpose of God 

I recognise that a certain type of good is to 
be realised m our conjugal relation, but we do 
not see its downing phase till the couple is 
blessed with children Parenthood seems to be 
the very fruition and consummation of married 
life The ideal of family happiness is to be realised 
in the trinitarian relation of husband, wife and 
child , the dual relation is always incomplete 
Mr Rai seems to think that the ideal of woman 
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in married life is metely the wife This may be 
Western and as such may recommend itself as 
perfect to Mr Rai in his sojourn in the West, 
but it IS neither Ihdian nor true The wife 
mother with her trials and tribulations stands 


on a much higher level than the mere wife with 
her life of comparative ease 

The above remarks however do not take 
away anything from my sinceie appreciation 
o^Mr Rafs article as a whole 

^^Di:vad\tta 


HINDU PARLIAMENT AND SAISUNAKA STATUES 

By Ramaprasad Chanda 


Hindu Parliament 

T he February issue of the Modern Review 
opens with an article by Mr K P 
Jayaswal with the heading, ^^The Hindu 
Parliament under Hindu Monarchy’^ and the 
sub-heading, “The Janapada or the Realm 
Assembly and tlie Paura or the Assembly of 
the Capital City Period 600 b c to 600 
A o’* The existence of the “realm assembly’^ 
or parliament is based by Mr Jayaswal not 
on ary account, description or definition of such 
an institution found m any source whatever, 
but on the occurrence of the word Janapada 
He writes — 

“The expression Janapada, a derivative from 
Uanapada^ we find occurring in the Pah 
canon, the Ranityana, the Mahabharata and 
other books, and m inscriptions In our day 
it has been taken to mean ‘an (inhabitant) of 
Janapada ^ Its use as a technical term has 
been missed (P 122 ) 

I do not understand what Mi Jayaswal 
means by “m our day’' As far as I can see, 
before the year 1917 when Mr Jayaswal wrote 
his first article on the Hathi-gumpha inscription, 
the word Janapada was never “taken to mean” 
any other thing than “an inhabitant of 
janapada” except when it was treated as a 
synonym of janapada as in the lexicons Yisva 
and Medim Mr Jayaswal admits that Jana- 
pada is a derivative of Janapada The former 
IS derived from the latter by the addition 
of a taddhita suffix Sanskrit grammarians 
carefully define the meanings for expressing which 
taddhita suffixes are added According to the 
grammarians janapada is derived from janapada 
(and patira from pnta) by adding a suffix m the 
sense of tatra bhavah, ‘who lives there’ It is 
possible to ascribe other meanings known to 
grammarians to such derivatives But the sense 
which Mr Jayaswal proposes to ascribe to the 
derivatives janapada and paura on the strength 
of a taddhita suffix, “a representative assembly 
{sahlid or saimti) therein” is unknown to Sans- 
krit grammar and istheiefore quite inadmissible 
The great Panini himself uses the term janapada 


and of course in the only sense in which it is 
capaple ot being used One of his sutras (Y 4 
104) runs — 

Brahmano jsnapadaldiyayanL 

“(The suffix tacli is added to) hiahman when 
denoting ajmapada ” 

The rule relates to a tatpm usha (determma- 
tive) compound of which the second member 
is brahman (Brahman) and which denotes that 
the Brahman is a jmapada (Brahmano janapada* 
twam akhyayate —Kasika) As examples of such 
compounds are mentioned Surdshtra-brabmah 
‘a Brahman of Suiashtra,’ Avantibrahmah ‘a 
Brahman of Avanti ’ So janapada in this sutra 
means ‘belonging to a janapada or country ’ 

For traditional explanation of words used 
in ancient texts we have to rely on authoritative 
commentaries One such commentary is Vijnane- 
svara’s Mitakshars in Yajnavalkya-smnti I 
shall cite a line of Yajnavalkya (II 36) to show 
m what sense Yijnanesvara takes janapada (in 
singular)— 

Deyam chaura-hritam dravyam rajna jana- 
padaya tu 

“The king should hand over the stolen 
property (when recovered) to janapada ” 

Here janapada is thus explained by Yynane- 
svara— 

Janapadaya swadesa-nivasine yasja tat 
dravyam tasmai 

‘To the janapada or the inhabitant of his 
own country to him whose property it is ” 

Of course Mr Jayaswal does not follow the 
commentator Under the heading ‘compensation 
bills of Janapada to the crown,’ he writes, “The 
refund bills were presented according to 
Yajnavalkya to the Janapada, as it is to 
them that he enjoins on the king to pay the 
compensation” (p 130) without even referring to 
the opinion of Yijnanesvara I believe it will 
not be possible foi Mr Jayaswal to cite any 
known commentator who takes janapada and 
paura in the sense of realm and city assemblies 
The Ignorance of the commentators, the dipo- 
sitones of traditions that vrere handed on from 
teacher to teacher {gaiu-paiampara), legardmg 
the realm and city assemblies is opposed to 
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Mr Ja^^aswal’to claim that these inslittitions 
are referred, to in the post-Yedic Brahmanic 
litexatiiie 

I shall now turn to some of the othei 
evidences adduced by Mi Jayaswal in support 
oi his parliament He asserts, ^‘The technical 
significance ol the Jjinapada as a collective 
institution has now been established hy 
Kharavela’s inscription of 165 B C ’’ fp 122 ) 
Let us see how it has been established Line 
7 of Kliaravcla’s Hathigumpha inscription 
opens w ith a sentence which is thus read and 
translated b} Bhagav anlal Indraji — 


Anugalia anekani sata sahasani visajati 
pora-ianapadam 

*'(And thus) he show^ered hundieds of 
thousands of favours on the people of the town 
and the country*’ 

Fora (the Prakrit equivalent of the Sanskrit 
paura) IS here taken as a part of a copulative 
compound pora^jnnapadam Mr Jayaswal reads 
poram instead of poi a on the ground that there 
is an anusvnra above ra in the inscription and 
on this anusvara he bases the fabrics of his city 


and realm assemblies (J B O P S , III, pp 448, 
45G) But in the facsimile of the inscription 
taken by Mr P D Banerji and published by 
Mr Ja>asvvml, this part of the line is clear Here 
we find no trace of the sign of amisvdra above 
the ra oi pora, but there is a big hole of very 
irregular shape above the following ja which is 
evidently mistaken for anusvara by Mr Jayaswal 
Mr Jayaswal may say in reply that he has 
crammed the stone and found the aimsvara all 
right Those vv ho have experience of deciphering 
inscriptions know well that paper impressions 
where the writing is found in black and white 
enable one to read such records better than on 
the stone where the colour is uniform Mr 
Jayaswal translates the sentence thus —“(He) 
bestows numerous piivileges~by hundreds and 
thousands— on (the corporate bodies) the Paura 
and thtjanapada ” The rendering of anugaha 
{^nttgraha) as privilege is also forced In the 
foregoing lines of the inscription no such 
privileges are referred to but there are mentioned 
the various acts of public utility done by 
ivli^ravela which are evidently described m the 
sentence in question as hundreds and thousands 
of favours confeired on the inhabitants of the 
city and the kingdom The meaning of nauia 
(/Jor.^) as used m the ancient Brahmi inscriptions 
IS c ear y hi ought out in the following 
compound ot the gieat Nasik ca^e prasasti of 
Ggitamip^utra Satakarm-(Epigraphia Indica, 

„ Po^ajana-niTisesa sama sukha-dukhasa 
Who sympathised with the weal and woe of 
all the citizens ” 


Fora oi paura means paurajaaa, 'one liYin; 

ass^embfv offhYY’’ ^ representatw 

assembly of the city In support of his interpre 

tation of paura Mi fayaswal adds, “In ?h 

corpora e sense it is cleaily mentioned m ih 


Divyavadana where Kunala is supposed to have 
entered the Paura (used in the singular), that 
IS the Paura assembly” (p 123) Where 
and by whom is Kunalaf supposed to have 
entered the Paura (used m singular) ? In the 
Divyavadana it is narrated that when Tisliyara- 
Ivsliita got her forged letter ordering Kun ala’s 
eyes to be taken out sealed by Asoka’s teeth, 
Asoka, who was asleep, dreamt in succession 
two dreams , the first was, that two vultures 
plucked out the eyes of Kunala , and the second 
dream was, Asoka saw Kunala entering Paura 
with overgrown hair, nails and beard (p 410) 
This is evidently Mr Jayasvval’s Paura assembly 
which Kunala entered But such an interpreta- 
tion IS impossible Asoka in his dreams saw 
what actually happened later on The paura 
that Kunala entered with overgrown hair and 
nails IS the city of P^taliputra In the sequel 
to the story blind Kunala is led back to the 
city of Pataliputra with his wife Kanchanamala 
(p 413) There is not a word about any 
assembly Paura m this passage means Pura — 
city, the taddhita suffix is added in the original 
sense of the word Mr Jayaswal again writes, 
“The Pauras alone of Takshasila, the capital of 
the North (Uttargpatha) in the time of Asoka, 
are lelated to have become hostile &c ” (p 127 ) 
This IS not accurate Mr Jayaswal has himself 
quoted the passage in note 75 where the 
rebellion is thus described — 

Takshasila-nagaram viruddham 
^^The city of Takshasila revolted,” which 
means the inhabitants of Takshasila revolted 
Here tiagaram is used and not pauram About 
Kunala’ s step-mother Tishyarakshita’s letter 
Mr Jayaswal writes, “Tishyarakshita addressed 
her letter, according to the Divyavadana, to the 
Pauras, i e , an organised body” (p 123) 
The original runs — 

Taya kapata-lekho likhitas-TakshasilakanSm 
pauranam Kunalasya nayanam vinasayitavyam 

iti 

“By hei w^as written a forged letter to the 
citizens of Takshasila that the eyes of Kunala 
should be destroyed ” 

The meaning of the term pauras of 
Takshasila is made quite clear in the stanza 
that follow s in the text — 

Raja hyasoko valavan prachanda 
ajnapayat Takshasila-janam hi, 

Uddharayatam lochanamasya 
satroi Mouryasya vamsasya kalanka eshah 
“The fearful and mighty King Asoka orders 
the inhabitants of Takshasila, uproot the eyes of 
this enemy , he is a stigma on the Maurja 
family ” 

Here the authoi makes quite clear that by 
the pauras of Takshasila he denotes Takshasila^ 
janamj the inhabitants of the city taken 
coPectively The period of the history of 
Northern India to which Mr Jayaswal refers 
on his Hindu Parliament, B C 600 to A D 
GOO, IS characteiised by the rise of great military 
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hionatchies According to tradition preserved 
m tlie puranas the period begins with the rise of 
Mahapadma-Nanda (about 375 B C ) and in 
the Puranas the ckange is described as the 
substitution of the Sudra rule for the ancient 
Kshatnya regime What was this ancient 
regime ^ Before the conquests of Nanda- 
Mahsipadma Northern India was divided into a 
number of small states— sixteen in number 
according to the Buddhist texts Most of these 
states were ruled by Kshatnya Rajas with a 
number of outlying states heterodox in culture 
from the standpoint of Brahmanism, and ruled 
by ganas or Kshatnya oligarchies The ancient 
Kshatnya monarchies were limited in character 
The power of the consecrated Raja was limited 
by that of the Samiti— assembly, which probably 
mainly consisted of the men of his own clan , 
by the rights and privileges enjoyed by the 
Brahmans who according to the proclamation 
at the Rajasuya ceremony were excluded 
from the jurisdiction of the Raja , and by the 
Vises (vaisyas) or common free people also 
In a passage of the Satapatha Brahmana (YII 
1 1 4) it is said — 

Yasma u vai kshatriyo visa samvidano’syam 
avasanam dadati tat sudattam 

Sayana^s commentary— 

Lohehi ‘KshatriyalT raja ^visa^ swakiyaya 
prajaya ^samvidanah' sanjananah aikamatyam 
praptah san ‘asyam’ prithivyam yasmai 
purushaya ‘avasanam’ ‘dadati’, tasya tat 
sudattam sobhanadattam bhavati 

“And to whomsoever the Raja (Kshatnya), 
with the approval of the Vises, grants a settle- 
ment, that (settlement) is properly given ” 

So it was incumbe^nt upon the Raja to secure 
the approval of his common subjects or Vises 
(Vaisyas) before making a gift of any land 
within his dominion The great military 
monarchy of Magadha, the foundation of which 
was perhaps laid down by the later Saisunaka 
kings and the superstructure of which was 
erected by Nanda-MahSpadma, overthrew most 
of the ancient states and overshadowed others 
The political consequences following the rise of 
the Magadhan monarchy m Northern India 
resemble in several points the political changes 
that ensued m the Greek world as a result of 
the rise of the Macedonian monarchy at about 
the same time Though some of the old type of 
states such as the Kshaudrakas, Malavas, and 
Yaudheyas survived Uong, the political interest 
now centred round a succession of imperial 
dynasties, both Indian and foreign, that held 
sway in Northern India from the second half of 
the fourth country B C to the middle of the 
seventh century A D Whether there were any 
popular assemblies or not, there is evidence to 
show that the common people were not devoid 
of political feeling Bgna in his Harsha-chanta 
(chapter VII) gives a picturesque account of 
Harsha’s march from Sthanisvara to Kanuaj 
after his brother’s death In course of this 


account Bgna writes of some of the people 
through whose land the army marched, “others, 
despondent at the plunder of their ripe grain, 
had come forth wives and all to bemoan their 
estates, and to the imminent risk of their lives, 
grief dismissing fear, had begun to censure their 
sovereign, crying ‘Where’s the king ‘What 
right has he to be king ‘What a king ” 
(Cowell and Thomas’s Eng tr ) Bsna joined 
later on, so he could not have accompanied 
Harsha m this his first expedition But Bana 
must have overheard such conversations when 
he accompanied the emperor in his later expedi- 
tions and so his testimony deserves credence 
In a copper grant of King Dharmmapala of 
Bengal who leigned probably in the first half 
of the ninth century AD it is said of his father 
Gopala, “That the people (Prakntibhi) elected 
him king with a view to put an end to anarchy ” 
Though the epigraphic records tell us of this 
solitary instance of an election of the king by 
the people, it must have been much commoner 
in practice In this grant we catch an echo of 
what is said m the Satapatha Brahmana about 
the king’s duty to consult the people before 
making a gift of land After enumeration of the 
various official and non-official bodies to whom 
the grant is addressed it is said— * 

Matam astu bhavatsm 

“Let this be approved by you ” 

The materials for the ancient political history 
of our people are very scanty and scattered It 
IS only by critical sifting of this evidence with 
infinite patience and not by giving free play -to 
imagination and sentiment and ascribing to 
words meanings unknown to tradition, that 
we can hope to reconstruct a bare outline of 
our ancient political life 

II Two Pee-Mouryan Statues 

Under the heading “Indian Periodicals” 
appears “a layman’s hurried summary” of 
articles in the Journal in the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, December, 1919 Some of the 
remarks with which our “layman” introduces 
his summary deserves serious consideration He 
writes — 

“The discoveiy which Mr Jayaswal claims 
to have made, w owld upset the conclusions of 
Indologists who had hitherto considered the 
ancient Hindus to he incapable of evolving any 
school of sculpture of their own These conclusions 
do not affect our forefathers’ sculptural and 
artistic capacity alone , they are, in fact, links 
in a chain of reasonings calculated to keep our 
ancestors, m the world’s opinion, indebted to 
foreigners in all the elements of culture and 
civilisation It is for this reason that whenever 
any Indian student of the ancient history of his 
country ventures to differ from European savants 
he IS snubbed a ‘nationalist’ and, therefore, as 
undoubtedly carried away to the regions of 
error by his patriotic bias But may not 
“imperialistic bias”, “race supeiiorty bias”, &c , 
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be also sources of error, and often of more 
serious errors” (p 200) 

In the case of Mr Jayaswal’s discoveries 
at least it may be said that he has been very 
hospitably receii ed by European savants One 
of these savants, His Honour Sir Edward Gait, 
has, as Mr Jayswal himself admits, rendered the 
making of these discoveries possible Another 
of the European savants Dr Vincent A Smith, 
who in his History of Fine Arts m India and 
Ceylon upheld the theory of Greek influence 
on Indian art, had been doing his best to 
support Mr Jayaswal’s theories and to advertise 
them in Europe In the jomt meetmg of the 
Asiatic Societies of Great Britam, France, 
Italy and America held in London Dr V A 
Smith called attention to the theories of Mr 
Jayaswal Professer Barnett, while nsmg to 
oppose these theories, said — 

“Mr K P Jayaswal by his learned and 


able paper on “Statues of Two Saisunaha 
Emperors” (J B OR S , V pt I, pp SSfif) 
has rendered such a service to the study of 
history and antiquities that I feel the utmost 
difiidence in evpiessing any opinions at variance 
with his theories But as I have been honoured 
by a lequest to contribute some notes on the 
important subjects which he has raised, I do 
so with the prayer ksbamantu s^dhavah'’ 0 
B 0 R S , V pt IV , p 513) English 
scholars who approach theories like Mr 
Jayaswal’s calculated to prove the onginahty 
of our ancestors in regard to all the elements 
of culture and civilisation in such spirit cannot 
be accused of “imperialistic” or “race superiority 
bias ” 

[The writer of the summary feels that he has 
been unjust to some foreign Indologists, and 
apologises to them ] 


MORTALITY IN INDIA 

By Rai Bahadur Thakur Datta, Retired District Judge. 


A FEW weeks back “United India” 
published an article by Sir Sankaran 
Nair, K c I E , on “Poverty m India,’ 
in which the late Member of the Government 
of India for Education and Sanitation said 

“The increasing death-rate was also one of 
the pomts alwajs pressed by the late Mr 
Gokhale in the Legislatn e Council The 
figures which must have been supplied by the 
Sanitary Commissioner of the Government of 
India along with the Census returns, must place 
this matter beyond dispute and we can scarcely 
understand the reason tor the non-publication of 
such returns, and the conclusion to be drawn 
from them by the Government The withholdmg 
of these and other papers, to which we have 
already referred, has raised a good deal of 
comment in the Indian press, and needs explana- 
tion ” 

I had recently occasion to see a high 
British officer who had compiled one of the 
Provincial census reports, and happened to 
tell him that the most telling indictment 
which the Nationalist brought against bureau- 
cratic rule in India, was that the vitality of the 
people and their power of resisting disease 
had decreased as evidenced by the rising 
death-rate He could not believe it and 
asked me to send him the statistics I have 
taken some trouble in looking up the various 


Reports in the Punjab Public Library, and 
as there is a good deal of ignorance as regards 
the correct figures, both among English 
officials and Indian Publicists, I send them 
to you in the hope that the discussion may 
draw the attention of the Press and public to 
this most important subject, and lead them to 
study the question in all its bearings 

2 “The Indian Empire” which forms 
vol I of the Imperial Gazetteer of India 
published in 1907, under the authority of 
the Secretary of State for India, has a table 
showing the Mortality-rate per 1000 of the 
population for the last twenty years 1881- 
1900 I copy here the figures given on p 
512, as also the remarks of the official 
compiler on pages 513, 515, and 517 

P 512 “Mortality-rates per thousand m 
the chief provmces of British India, 1881-1900 

Provmce Recorded Mean for 

1881-90 1891-95 1896-1900. 


Bengal 

221 

30 7 

30 18 

Assam 

26 7 

30 2 

36 9 

United Provinces 32 8 

32 2 

33 1 

Punjab 

31 3 

34 5 

32 4 

Central Provmces 33 0 

33 8 

45 6 

Berars 

33 2 

38 8 

48 5 

Madras 

20 5 

20 7 

221 

Bombay 

26 2 

29 6 

41 3 

Lower Burma 

17 5 

20 7 

26 2 
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P. 513. “We see first that in spite of the 
defective registration the recorded rates are 
generally very high and exhibit a progiessive 
rise , they are indeed much above the European 
standard, if AustriS,-Hungary and Italy be 
excluded In all respects the greatest contrast is 
presented to the English statistics, and this as 
we have seen applies equally to the birth-rate ” 
P 515 “Estimated mortality per thousand 
living 1881-90 

Males Females All 
India 40 6 38 6 29 6 

England & Wales 20 2 18 0 19 1 ” 

P 517 “Starting from Ireland and pro- 
gressing east and south there is a gradual and 
regular rise m the mortality of infants, until m 
India under ordinary circumstances probably 
about one-third of those bom die within the 
first year of life ” 

Comments on the above figures are 
superfluous , it will be seen that the rise in 
the mean death-rates during 1896-1900 over 
those of 1881-90 was nearly 40 per cent in 
Bengal, Assam, and Central Provinces, 46 
per cent in Berars, and 50 per cent in Lower 
Burma 

3 The Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence, India, publishes every year big 
volumes dealing with the statistics of British 
India The figures which I shall now give 
are taken from part five “Public Health” 

The first issue gives the vital statistics 
for 1906-07 and preceding years , thereafter 
a volume was published annually, and the 
last which I could find was the tenth issue 
for 1916-17, published apparently in 1919 
For the whole of British India the figures 
given are since 1885, but for the provinces 
only those for 1897 and future years were 
forthcoming 

British India 

Population in No of Eate per 
Year which deaths deaths miUe (1000) 
were registered 


1885 

Millions 194 

51,14,848 

26 37 

1886 


49,45,171 

25 51 

1887 


54,30,726 

28 03 

1888 


51,12,833 

26 41 

1889 


54,59,703 

28 21 

1890 


58,45,927 

30 12 

1891 

207 

58,83,478 

28 4 

1892 

213 

69,22,767 

32 51 

1893 


54,98,750 

25 75 

1894 


72,58,148 

33 48 

1895 

212 

61,78,357 

28 94 

1896 


68,14,337 

32 04 

1897 

214 

76,58,642 

36 03 

1898 


56,58,838 

26 56 

1899 


64,36,413 

30 01 

1900 


83,34,155 

38 91 

1901 

223 

65,96,377 

29 45 


1902 


70,62,417 

31 67 

1903 


73,18,183 

34 91 

1904 


83,80,801 

38 05 

1905 


80,52,230 

36 14 

1906 


77,75,837 

34 S3 

1907 

226 

83,99,623 

37 18 

1908 


86,53,007 

38 21 

1909 


69,98,014 

30 91 

1910 


75,18,034 

33 2 

1911 

238 

76,39,544 

32 01 

1912 


70,90,991 

29 71 

1913 


68,45,018 

25 72 

1914 


71,55,770 

30 00 

1915 


71,42,413 

29 94 

1916 


69,40,430 

29 10 

1917 


78,03,830 

32 72 

The highest 

mortality was in 

1900, 1904 


and 1908 when the death-rate exceeded 38 


per 1000 , the lowest was in 1886, 1893 and 
1913 when it w'as less than 26 per mille 
It may be useful to compare these figures 
with the death-rates per mille in some of the 
European countries for 1912, given in the 
reports They are England and Wales (1913) 
13 7, Holland, 12 3 , Denmark, 13 o, Norway, 
13 5) Sweeden, 142, Scotland, 1526 , 
Prussia, 15 5 , Ireland, 165 , France, 175 
4 It IS not necessary to give for the 
Provinces the population figures or the total 
number of deaths , the ratios per mile for the 
past twenty years are the chief thing and 
I copy these for seven of the Provinces to 
which the Reform Scheme will apply Behar 
and Orissa is a new province, the N W 
Frontier Province was separated from the 
Punjab in November 1901 


p-O 
F C 


Year 

E 8, 


£03 

> 


n3 

a 

<u 

03 


T3 

s ^ 

ra tn 
M 52 

-SO 

P3 


S 

o 

ra 


Si 

rt 

§ 

Oh 


P Q) 

M C 
pH ^ 

cn P 
QJ ^ 



rt 

s 


1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 


23 40 26 57 
27 6s 3' 3‘ 
57 82 36 63 
23 46 21 o4 
25 32 33 43 

35 52 35 33 

32 06 32 45 

37 21 3833 
43 47 36 08 

41 70 37 72 

38 12 38 56 

33 09 31 35 
4488 33 II 
3467 3269 

42 34 29 77 
30 28 29 35 

36 69 31 57 

35 90 32 83 

39 95 28 37 

36 06 26 19 


29 16 31 I 
3572 296 
70 07 47 7 
37 12 3601 
39 04 44 I 
46.91 4901 
41 39 49 36 

31 34 47 6 
35 06 3694 

32 82 62 I 

27 15 50 7 
27 38 30 9 

30 30 33 3 
25 35 34 I 

31 01 34 89 26.0 
29 14 26.63 30 12 

283 2945 32 o 

32 3 26 12 36 60 

32 8 33 32 30 70 
35 2 40 76 37-9 


27 38 21 00 
33 19 20 10 
31 23 23 40 
19 2 3030 21 30 
24 4 32 54 20 12 
28 4 40 25 22 2Q 
28 68 34 70 22 80 
26 8 4400 21 40 
33 73 38 07 27 40 
35 12 43 46 2430 
35 8 52 73 26 20 
26 6 37 84 21 80 
26 9 38 67 24 70 
233 4495 22 10 

23 4 2991 2430 

24 7 3484 2140 
247 3440 25 3 
a8 8 30 04 22 00 
3001 2950 21 90 
299 3791 2620 
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Taking the decennial periods the recorded 
mean of the mortalit}' -rates in the five larger 
Provinces weic 


1881-90 


Bengal 22 i 

United Provinces 32 8 
Punjab 31 3 

Bombay 26 2 

Madras 20 5 


1891-1900 1901-10 
3075 3460 

3251 39 35 

33 45 44 04 

35 45 3510 

214 2323 


These figures show that compared with 
the first decade, 1881-90, for which figures 
are forthcoming, the third decade, 1901-10, 
shows considerable increase in the mean 
death-rate everywhere , the rise ranges from 
13 per cent in Madras, 20 per cent m United 
Provinces, 34 per cent in Bombay to 41 pei 
cent m the Punjab and 56 per cent in 
Bengal For the whole of British India 
the figures are 

1885-90 2744 

1891-1900 31 31 

1901-1910 3455 


or an increase of 26 per cent In all other 
civilized countries whether in Europe, America 
or Asia, the mortality rates are being consi- 
derably reduced In England and Wales 
the death-rate per thousand w^as 213 in 
1861-1870, 19 I in 1881-90 , 18 5 in 1891-95 , 
since when the fall has been very rapid 
as that it was 13 7 fn 1913 and 13 3 m 1916 
(see Daily Mail Year Book for 1919 pp 270) 
Since 1912 the mortality statistics of India 
began to show some improvements, the 
lowest death-rate being in 1913, but the sixty- 
six lakhs of deaths due to influenza in 
1918, will add greatly to the mean death- 
rate for the decade 19 11-20 In 1918 the 
death-rate in the Punjab, due to the havocs of 
this terrible epidemic, was as high as 81 per 
mille In 1916 in England and Wales with 
a date-rate of 1 3 3 per thousand the average 
duration of life was 75 years, while in India 
with a date-rate ot 29 10 during the same 
year it was less than one half 

5 The number of patients admitted 
into the various Lunatic Asylums in British 
India are also noted in the (Public Health) 
satistics, and I give figuies for the quinquennial 
years 


1885 

1212 

1910 

1517 

1890 

1125 

1915 

2225 

1895 

1199 

1916 

2263 

1900 

1905 

1191 

1667 

1917 

2423 


It will be seen that between 1885 and 
1900 the number of lunatics admitted was 
about 1200 a year, but in 1905 the number 
rose to 1667 and the increase continued 
until in 1917 it reached 3423, or nearly 
double of wEat it was m the first twenty 
years Is there any satisfactory explanation 
of this increase, except that we m common 
with most civilized nations, are experiencing 
the baneful effects of pitiless materialism and 
hard competition which have increased the 
struggle and worry of life with the greater 
use and curse of drink and drugs ? What a 
pity that the Fates have given us the 
evils of the present Industrial age, but have 
brought us no compensating good m impro- 
ving the staying power of the people ! 

6 Contagious diseases, of which the 
ravages are so insignificant in countries 
where people have great vitality and live under 
better sanitary conditions, exacted a very 
heavy toll in India From 1897 to 1917 the 
deaths registeied as due to cholera were 77,- 
74,361 , during the same period the mortality 
from plague aggregated 81,97,010 , from 
small-pox it was 18,40,082 deaths If we 
add to these the influenza mortality, we have 
the terrible total of nearly 25 million deaths 
in 21 years due to these contagious diseases 
or an average of over 1 1 ^ lakh deaths a year. 
The number of deaths due to other preven- 
tible causes — malarial fevers and famines 
— is appalling , the figures under these heads 
are available, but it is not necessary to quote 
them here, as they will be discussed in 
another article According to the highest 
sanitary authorities three-fourths of these 
deaths would not have occurred if the people 
had more education, better hygiene and 
greater wealth What are the casualties of war 
compared to these figures ? It is computed 
that in all the wars in Europe, America and 
Asia during the past one hundred and fifty 
years — including the Napoleanic battles, the 
American civil war, the Russo-Turkish and 
Russo-Japanese wars, as also the Great War 
which has recently ended, the number of 
persons killed or of those who died of wounds 
did not equal one-third the mortality from 
preventible causes, viz , malaria, contagious 
diseases, and famines in India during the 
past fifty years, i e , since the first regular 
Census of 1871 

7 There are no means of ascertaining 
how much sickness prevails am®ng the general 
population of India There were in 1916 
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some three thousand hospitals and dispensaiies 
which treated thirt3<-foui millions of patients 
and performed fourteen lakhs of operations , 
they are doing very useful work in relieving 
pain, but as they provide accommodation for 
an infinitesimal pait of the people suffering 
from disease their returns are of little value 
The Army units and the jails are, however, 
in charge of trained medical officers who are 
lequired to keep record of the number of 
admissions into hospital, of the daily sick 
list and of deaths in each group , they have 
to submit monthly and annual statements 
giving full particulars to superior authority The 
Sanitary Commissioner with the Government 
of India publishes every year a report giving 
the statistics for the whole of India The 
following table compiled from these reports 
is taken from p 171 of the Indian Year 
Book for 1919 edited by Sir Stanley Reed, 
LL D 

Ratio per rmlle of Strength 
British Troops 

1908 12 1913 1914 1915 

Admission into hospital 638 4 58 5 6141 823 1 

Constantly Sick 603 297 318 391 

Deaths 61 33 43 5 94 

Indian Troops 

1908-12 1913 1914 1915 

Admission into hospital 5783 5317 5665 7414 

Constantly Sick 20 g 214 20 9 33 9 

Deaths 54 42 42 855 

The mortality figures thus become an 
index to sickness Roughly speaking, for every 
death there were ten persons constantly sick 
among British troops, but we may leave 
these out of account as they are in the tiopics 
presumably more prone to sickness than 

natives of the soil The figures for Indian 
troops show that for every death among 
them over one hundred persons are admitted in 
hospitals and five (as against ten among British 
troops) are “constantly sick” As these propor- 
tions are found to be almost constant from 
year to year in a large body of men (nearly 
two lakhs) stationed in different places, it will 
serve our purpose if we take them as a rough 
data for estimating the amount of sickness 
in the land The army we know is composed 
mostly of vigorous men in the prime of life, 
selected for their good physique , they live 
in cantonments away from crowded and 
insanitary surroundings in barracks or lines 
built by Military engineers , they receive 
good nourishing food and are actively 
employed on drill or on guard duties , they 
Adu. 


are when sick treated by experienced doctors 
who have all the appliances of Medical 
Science at their command , they enjoy sick 
leave and aie retried as soon as they show 
signs of advancing age or of deteriorated 
health It is therefoie no wonder that the 
mortality (5 57 per 1000 strength for the eight 
years 1908 to 1915) among them was less 
than one-fifth of the death-iate (31 12 per 100©) 
of British India during the same period We 
shall not, theiefore, be far wrong if we assume 
that the proportion of the sick among the 
people — men, women and children — who have 
to live under insanitary conditions without 
good houses, without wffiolesome food, suffering 
from splenitis due to malaria, from consump- 
tion and nervous diseases in towns, from 
diabetes, rheumatism, heart disease, from 
dyspepsia, diseased teeth and defective 
eyes, diseases from which the troops are 
almost immune and with no medical treat- 
ment worth the name, was double the sick- 
rate of the army But as it is possible that 
the general population comprising infants, 
children, young and old persons have a low'er 
vitality and less resisting power and they 
succumb more quickly under the onslaughts 
of disease, we shall take it that then sickness 
bears the same ratio to deaths as that of 
the Indian troops Taking for comparison 
the Punjab with its virile races, who 
furnish a large quota of men to the army 
where famines are rare and the canal colonies 
produce an abundance of food-stuffs for 
export, the mean mortality-rate of 44 04 
(in 1901-10) means that out of every 1000 
persons living 220 or more than one-fifth 
were “constantly sick” day and night and 
that if there were sufficient hospital accommo- 
dation in towns and villages there would be 
in the Punjab for every 1000 inhabitants 4404 
admissions during the year or 12 each day, 
every one of the patients remaining on an 
average 183 days sick These figures 
however give no idea of the sickness prevail- 
ing in a population of 238 millions During 
the eight years 1908-15, 7 38 millions people 
on an average died annually in British 
India and hence taking the army ratio as our 
standard we have 36 millions who were 
“constantly sick” throughout the year and 
738 millions who were attacked with disease 
each year Can nothing be done to reduce 
this appalling sickness to eradicate the germs 
of contagious diseases, to mitigate the ravages 
of malaria, or to provide medical treatment 
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for the vast majority of the unfortunate 
people who fall sick ? 

8 “Health is the statesman’s first duty” 
said Lord Beacons field The blessings of Peace 
and of safety from invasion are invaluable , 
good law s and the rigorous administration of 
justice do conduce to the greater seem ity of 
life and property , trade and industry^ helped 
by good roads and other means of communi- 


cation — Post Office, Telegraphs, Railways, 
Steamers, etc , may lead to the economic 
betterment of certain classes, but in the eyes of 
all thoughtful persons the value of these gifts 
IS greatly diminished if not counterbalanced 
and nullified, when these are coupled with 
constant fear of disease, with greater sickness, 
with higher mortality, with lower vitality and 
with a decreasing duration of life 


INDIAN PEEIODICALS 


How to Bring on the Golden Age 

In reviewing Mr F S Marvin’s book 
“The Century of Hope” in the Indian 
Review, Sir Narayan Chandavarkar says, 
in part 

Gouden Age is in Future, not in Past 

Further, all the activities and movements 
of the nineteenth century, which were directed 
to the realisation of the humanitarian ideals of 
the eighteenth by raismg the outlook and up- 
lifting the status of the masses and promoting 
the flow of one life among them and the higher 
classes, rested their “golden age” in the future, 
not in the past It is a commonplace that we 
cannot break with the past That commonplace 
has often proved a hindrance to^progress, espe- 
cially in India The conflict between the past on 
the one hand and the present and future on the 
other IS always with us , and progress is realised 
by a reconciliation between the two The re- 
conciliation, however, can be effected only by 
choosmg the best of the past and buildmg the 
future on so much of it as is righteous and as 
such sanatana as our Rishis call it, that is to 
say, ancient, and ever abiding as the endurmg 
principle both of individual and of national life 

He asks 

Is the nineteenth century, which Mr Marvin 
holds out for the West as “the Century of 
Hope”, equally so for India ? 

The good and bad of that century have no 
doubt affected India But a hundred years of 
progress are too short a period for a vast and 
ancient country such as India to afford a 
guarantee that the coming years will be theie- 
fore necessarily a contmuity of that progress 
and its hopes 

Making use of and referring to the 
catching appellation of protestant move- 
ments within the pale of Hmduism coined 
by Ranade, Sir Narayan observes 


The roots of all these protestant movements 
of Hinduism from the Ilpamshads to Buddhism, 
from Buddhism to Bh&kti lay in the Vedas, be- 
cause the central point of the Vedas rested in 
their gospel of Gzta, the law of righteousness, and 
first, it is the seed of that gospel that fructified 
according to the Upanishads, as righteousness 
meaning to be right with God by contemplation, 
next, according to Buddhism, as right conduct 
by self-restraint and service of humanity, and 
lastly, according to the Bhakti school, as a 
life lived by faith in and love of God and the 
service of man This is “the living past” which 
has moved India for twenty centuries It is 
living in the present of India with the ideal of 
progress as humanity because, in the midst of 
much that darkens India's civilisation during 
the last 20 centuries, the fact stands to its 
signal credit that the labour of those centuiies 
has resulted in the gospel of Ahimsa paramo 
dbarmah — abstention from injury to others is 
the highest religion or duty, and in the gospel 
of peace as the creed of creeds 

DErECO's OF India's Progressive Movements 

It IS true that this ideal, which from the 
livmg past has been struggling across these 20 
centuries to move India's life up to now, has 
failed to realise itself actively in several depart- 
ments of that life For one thing, the Hindu, 
in the name of the gospel of Ahimsa^ refuses 
to be^cruel to and killing the bug or the serpent, 
but does not see the cruelty of infant marriage, 
enforced widowhood, the rigid exclusiveness of 
caste, and so forth , he tamely submits to 
despots in politics and priestcraft in religion and 
moves listless m face of autocracy, whether m 
the state or society 

Why has not the humanitarian ideal of 
India fructified ^ 

Briefly, the humanitarian ideal of India has 
not fructified especially in her political condi- 
tions of the last 20 centuries, first, because it has 
been m practice of a passive character It was 
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iinforttinate foi India tliat that ideal \\ as formu- 
lated in the word Ahtmsa Phrases, whatever 
the men who pride themselves on being prac- 
tical may say in rj^dicule of them, ha\ e made 
and unmade men, nations, kingdoms, and 
institutions It is a great thing lor a people 
to ha\ e their ideal put into the tabloid of a 
catching phrase The word indeed must be 
made flesh or else it witheis But before it is 
made flesh it must be conceived in the womb 
of society So a great idea condensed into 
a catching phrase rouses better than anything 
else the emotions of the ideal in the average 
man and appeals to him most effectively as 
the 'tremendous dialectic’^ or audacious logic 
of Ills unsophisticated mind and heart It was 
good, therelore, that India’s ideal of humanity 
was pliiased in a formula which has become a 
household word But, unloitunately it was so 
phrased as to give the ideal the impress of a 
negative chaiacter and tend to make it a 
passive virtue When an ideal takes a passive 
turn, it loses half its vigour Under its influence 
men acquire the habit of temporising with its 
obligations whenever the calls for its practice 
arise It makes us Hamlets, not Hampdens 
Hence “the mild Hindu”, of whom Sir William 
Hunter wiote as “the product of Buddhistic 
teachings incorporated into Hinduism ” This 
passive spirit of humanity signified by the 
word Ahimsa was apparently peiceived by the 
Bhakti school Its saints either do not use 
the woid but express the idea of humanity by 
the teims Day ay Ksbama and Sbanti (love, 
forgiveness and peace) which are positive virtues 
bringing out the active character of the ideal 
or, wdien they do use it they, as for instance 
the Maratha samt Jnaneshvara who is regarded 
as the father of Maiatha nationality, distinctly 
explain that Ahimsa means not merely abstain- 
ing from injury to others but actively domg 
good to and uplifting the low, the ignorant, 
the weak, the sinful, the fallen, and the despised 

^No 0RC4.NIC Union of Peopfe 

This Bhakti movement, however, lasted for 
too short a time — ^for only 60 years — ^to repair 
the defect And the habit of temporising with 
the ideal whxch was its necessary result led to 
timidity , that timidity led in its turn to a 
cleavage between the intellectual classes and 
the toiling masses Ks pointed out by Dr 
Hoernle and Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar, 
Buddhism collapsed because there was no 
organic union between its priesthood and laity, 
no inseparable bond with the broad strata 
of the secular life of the people to make the 
gospel of humanity flow as one stream boldly 
and fertilise all the ranks and gradations from 
top to bottom "^hen Buddhism collapsed 
and was replaced Brahmanism, the mischief 
became w orse The gieat Shankaracharya says 
in one of his works that he has to compromise 
truth as he really discerns it to please “the 


Ignorant people ” It was not the philosopher 
and the prophet raising the average man 
to his level but rather going down to the 
level of the latter and lowermg his ideal to 
put them in good humour We see the tradi- 
tion and trace of it in the gospel of those who 
now either oppose political and social reform 
oraie indifferent to it They say “We must 
take the people with us ” Instead of taking 
the people wnth them, they allow the people to 
guide them The humanitarian ideal, which is 
the inherent condition of progress, is a spiritual 
ideal, because society as a union of men is a 
spiritual cohesion , i e , a union of their spirit 
materialised in their organisations and institu- 
tions And the first condition of a spiritual 
cohesion is the spiiit of fearlessness in the 
pursuit of an ideal That is why the Bbagavad 
Gita places abbayam, i e , fearlessness, as the 
first of the virtues of a commonwrealth Hence 
Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar was right when 
in 1805, m explaining why India’s progressive 
movement with its ideal of humanity from the 
time of the Upamshads down to the years of 
the Bhakti period had failed to fructify as it 
deserved, pointed out that it was marred by 
“the want of that dashing and fearless spirit 
which carries out the convictions of the heart 
in spite of external resistance ” 

Sir Narayan concludes by pointing out 
that the Kaliyuga is India's Golden Age 
of hope 

The KaeiyijG^ is India’s Goeden Age 
OF Hope, 

He might have added that it failed also 
because for centuries the philosophers and 
thinkers of India have let the masses to rest 
the Golden Age in the past, not in the future, by 
constantly dinning into their ears the doctrine 
that this age as the age of Kali is the age of sm, 
decay, and corruption That false auto-sngges- 
tion has weakened the national mmd by robbmg 
it of all hope It is the poets and saints 
of the Bhakti school who protested against 
that libel on the Kahyng and deified it as 
the Age of Hope In their religious teachings 
we see the ideal of humanity inherent in pro- 
gress emphasised as it had not been before 
in India as the ideal towards which the Kaliyug 
more than the ages which preceded it was 
marching with its watchwords of humanity 
and progress and all as equals before God and 
Man 

To India, therefore, that century may be 
described as “the Century of Hope”, provided 
we build our future on the aspirations of the 
present by improving on the Vedic ideal of 
righteousness developed into the Bhakti ideal 
of humanity as the constituent element of pro- 
gress But for that we must possess and 
practise the virtue of fearlessness emphasised 
by the Gita as the prune condition of national 
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growth The \ irtue of the demociatic spiiit of 
the Bhakti school carried into and spiritualising 
our political, social, and economic, m fact, all 
the sides and strata of our national life is our 
hope for the future 


The Method of the Indian Artist 
In the February issue of the Ary ay Mr 
Archer’s attack on Indian Ait has been 
criticised, and we think his position has 
been successfully assailed The Ary a thus 
charactenses the method of the Indian 
Artist — 


A seeing m the self accordingly becomes the 
characteristic method of the Indian artist and 
it is directly enjoined on him by the canon 
He has to see first m his spiritual being the 
truth of the thing he must express and to cieate 
its form in his intuitive mind , he is not hound 
to look out first on outrvard life and Nature 
for his model, his authority, his rule, his teacher 
or his fountam of suggestions Why should he 
when it IS something quite inward he has to 
bring out into expression ’ It is not an idea m 
the intellect, a mental imagination, an outward 
emotion on which he has to depend for his 
stimulants, but an idea, image, emotion of the 
spirit, and the mental equivalents are subor- 
dinate thmgs for help in the transmission and 
give only a part of the colouring and the shape 
A matenal form, colour, hue and design are his 
physical means of the expression, but in using 
them he is not bound to an imitation of Nature, 
but has to make the form and all else significant 
of his vision, and if that can only be done or can 
best be done bj. some modification, some pose, 
some touch or symbolic variation which is not 
found m physical Nature, he is at perfect liberty 
to use it, smce truth to his vision, the unity of 
the thmg he is seemg and expressmg is his only 
husmess The Ime, colour and the rest are not 
his first, but his last preoccupation, because 
they have to carry on them a world of thmgs 
which have already taken spiritual form in his 
mind He has not for instance to recreate for 
us the human face and body of the Buddha or 
some one passion or incident of his life, but to 
reveal the calm of Nirvana through a figure of 
the Buddha, and every detail and accessory must 
be turned mto a means or an aid of his purpose 
And even when it is some human passion or 
incident he has to portray, it is not usually 
that alone, but also or moie something else 
in the soul to which it points or from which 
it starts oi some powei behind the action that 
has to entei into the spiiit of his design and 
IS often really the mam thing And through 
the eye that looLs on his woik he has to appeal 
not meiely to an excitement of the ont^ard 
sotil, blit to the inner self, dntaratman One 
may well say that beyond the ordinary cultiya'* 


tion of the aesthetic instinct necessary to all 
artistic appreciation there is a s]3iritual insight 
or cnlttire needed if we are to entei into the 
whole meaning of Indiat^ artistic creation, 
otherwise we get only at the surface external 
thmgs or at the most at things only just below 
the surface It is an intuitive and spiritual art 
and must be seen with the intuitive and 
spiritual eye 


Ciiildren^s RigM 

To the Hindustan Review for January 
Dr Arthur R S Roy, ph d , has con- 
tributed an article of steilmg meiit on 
^^Childien’s Right’’ The whole article— 
and it IS a short one— deserves to be 
quoted, but we have space only for a few 
paragraphs 

The savage thinks he has a perfect right to 
kill his child To-day the law in civilised coun- 
tries hangs the parent who kills his offspring 
There are still parents, who think that they can 
punish and thrash their children as they like 
Most parents think so In this matter, they are 
only a little better than savages In theory, we 
have progressed somewhat To-day, there is a 
Society foi the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
but they cannot do much because the child- 
beaters are mostly cowards They beat the 
poor, helpless, innocent beings in the privacy of 
their homes, where outsiders cannot see them 
They do not dare to beat their children in the 
open They are afraid of people calling them 
‘‘brutah’ But they do not hesitate to pollute 
the sweetness of their homes by the cry of pam 
and fear that their ill-treatment forces from the 
bps of the weak and helpless entrusted to their 
care 

‘‘To prevent mischief,’^ these parents say m 
excuse, to justify their cruelty It is a slur on 
the parents’ intelligence if the child falls into 
mischief It meiely proves, that the parents did 
not possess stxfficient sense to provide the child 
with diversion enough to occupy its mmd The 
mischievous child proves the brightness of his 
own mmd and the fertility of his imagination 
and at the same time the stupidity of his 
parents, who cannot employ the activity of the 
budding mmd 

Why are children thi ashed ^ 

The child asks too many questions, the 
parents cannot answer They get angry and the 
child IS thrashed for disturbing It is only a 
confession of the paients’ ignorance 

The child is told to keep quiet His growing 
muscles twitch, his active mmd is bored by 
his youthful exuberance bursts 
lorth and he suddenly laughs out, or makes a 
noise He is punished for disobedience ^ He is 
really punished for his parents’ stupidity 
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A child refuses to obey He is immediately 
thrashed Any fool, any savage can thrash a 
child into obedience in ten minutes , but it takes 
a clever and intelhge:qt man hours to compel a 
child to do his bidding, by showing him the folly 
of his refusal and the wisdom of his obedience 

When a full grown man obstinately refuses to 
do something , lie is either admired for being a 
determined man of high spirit, possessing a 
strong will , or his friends reason with him for 
hours and days But the child is thrashed The 
child also has rights, as much and as many as 
his elders 

Those rights are recognised when the childien 
grow oldei— not because the parents think them 
wiser , but because the children are strong 
enough to demand due respect to their rights 
In other words parents beat their children only 
so long as they can do it with impumty—in 
short they are meie bullies 

The evil results of the brutality of 
parents have not been exaggerated by the 
writer in the least 

The brutality of paients break the spiiit of 
children, who grow up to be insignificant, 
cringing peisons, without initiative, without 
courage 

The cruelty and injustice of parents produce a 
race of men, who cannot think of right except in 
the terms of might Thus ignorant, bullying 
parents impede the march of civilisation and 
lower the spirit and moral standard of human- 
ity 


Sugar from the Palmyra Palm 

In the Agricultural Jom nal of India 
Mr Manmathanath Ghose, M A , draws atten- 
tion to Neglected Source of Sugar xn 
Bihar ” Says he 

Bengal has a considerable industry in date- 
palm sugai, but no great attention seems to 
have been paid to the palmyra palm as a 
sugai -producer Nor has it received any recogni- 
tion m Bihar where the richly saccharine juices 
yielded by this tree are converted mto toddy 
which supplies a cheap intoxicatmg drink for 
the low class people The tree flouiishes fairly 
abundantly and if the juice is collected 
judiciously it can supply a large part of the 
sugar consumed by the people Not even 10 
per cent of the trees are tapped, so that, 
even allowing the people their drmk, a considera- 
ble commercial possibility exists, and in April 
and May when the flow of the juice is most 
abundant, toddy sells so cheap that there 
can be little doubt that the manufactuie 
of sugar will pay In the Madras Presidency 
large quantities of sugar are annually pioduced 
from this source and though its commercial 
success IS assured there, the climatic conditions 
of Bihar bemg^apparently different from those 


of Madras during the juice-yielding season, it is 
considered woith while to studj’^ the question 
here 

We learn from the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica that by means of scientific cultivation 
beet has been made in Germany to yield 12 79 
per cent of its weight of sugar, whereas 
originally it yielded only from 4 to 6 per cent 
Mr Ghose says of the composition of the 
palmyra palm juice, that ^^the percentage of 
sucrose, average 125 per cent [ranging from 
12 05 to 15 76 per cent ], is lemarkably con- 
stant throughout the season So that palmyra 
palm sugar may be rightly said to have a good 
future Mr Ghose gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of the process of tapping, flow of the 
juice, collection of the juice, composition of 
the juice, and of the making of gur and 
refined sugar 


Mr. C P Andrews on Swami 
Dayananda Saraswati 

The Vedtc Magazine for February contains 
an appreciation of Swami Dayananda Sara- 
swati’s life and woik by Mr C F Andrews 
The spirit in which he writes is made clear in 
the introductory paiagraph 

I consider that this request which has been 
made to me, who am a Christian, to write my 
impressions of the great Rishi, Swami Dayananda 
Saraswati, is due to the fact that we are coming 
more and more to recognise in India that the 
pure religious heart of man is united, even while 
sects and cieeds still keep man far asunder It 
IS m that spirit of unity that I write what I am 
going to say I wish to speak only of those 
things that unite I wish to show how I, who 
am a Christain, can truly love and revere Swami 
Dayananda Saraswati, who was a Hmdu 

He then goes on to say 

I have always put in the first place, among 
the things that I reverence in Swami Dayananda’s 
character, his manly adherence to the truth as it 
came home to his own conscience This is seen 
in hib early boyhood when he refused any longer 
to believe in idolatry when once he had seen the 
way in which the food offered to the idol was 
consumed by the mice in the temple 

The other traits in the character of the 
Swami mentioned by Mr Andrews are his 
manly com age, his intense and burning 
patriotism, and his reforming zeal 

He was not content to sit in idleness and to 
leav c things alone, m a selfish hope to attain to 
God apart from his fellowmen He, on the 
contrary, put the whole of his spirit force mto 
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reform Starting from religious reform, te went 
on from religious reform to social lefonn 

Mr Andrews conveys a warning to the 
members of the Arya Samaj in the following 
paragraph 

There appears to me to be a danger, in these 
perilous da} s of hurry and change on the one 
hand, and of rapid money-making and worldly 
success on the other, that the peace and calm 
and joy which comes from religious meditation 
may be neglected and lost sight of in the stress 
of worldly activity I would be the last to 
underestimate the need of action An active life 
IS good for a man and it is only by action that 
many wrongs can be righted But, side by side 
with action (which has a special attraction to 
the Punjabis) I would wish to see a deeper 
religious *^spmt of peace and inward joy and 
meditation and devotion to God To many in 
the Punjab this mner life of the soul is far more 
difficult than the active life of the body But the 
just Rishi, Swami Dayananda Saraswati, who 
founded the Arya Samaj combined both these 
sides of character in his own person He spent 
years in solitary meditation he spent years in 
active work for the welfare of mankind He did 
not neglect either the one, or the other And I 
would earnestly wish that his followers might 
follow him in this 


Truth and Beauty 
Mr Walter Baylis, M A , writes m 
and West 

^‘Beauty is truth, truth is beauty,’’— the words 
with which Keats sums up the lesson of his 
immortal Grecian Um— may seem to many to 
be merely the paradox of a poet There is no 
doubt, however, that Keats deliberately held 
that view, as is shown by his correspondence, 
m which he repeats his conviction ‘‘What the 
imagination seizes as Beauty must be Truth, 
whether it existed before or not ” It is no less 
certain that from a philosphical point of view 
his opinion can be amply justified 

He draws a distinction between facts and 
truth 

At first sight, indeed, to alffiirm that whatever 
IS true is beautiful, seems to be a flagrant con- 
tradiction In real life there are so many ugly 
facts , and facts are commonly considered to be 
the equivalent of truth Most of us live almost 
wholly in the concrete and for us the stern 
brutal “facts” are the most important The 
malady of the age, so far as western nations 
are concerned, is that it is too exclusively 
active and very little interested in contemplation 
or in the abstract We are all trymg to do 
something or to get somewhere, and mere con- 
templation or meditation is regarded by most 
of us as a waste of time Probably our modern 


London or New Aork would have been looked 
upon as a horrible nightmaie by an antique or 
medieval man One sympathises with Landor’s 
cry, “How much time we waste m business 

Some, indeed, deliberately scout the cultiva- 
tion of the imagination as a useless and even 
dangeious pursuit Like Dickens’s famous Mr 
Gradgnnd, in “Hard Times”, they want nothing 
but “facts” Gradgnnd, indeed, is still active 
in Britain, and has been heard to denounce the 
reading even of Dickens’s own works “What 
IS the use,” he asks, “of a lot of stones which 
are not true 

Philosophers and poets, on the other hand, 
hold that merely individual facts, which may 
be quite trivial oi unpleasant, have not the 
significance of truth In order to attain the 
dignity of Truth, facts must be generalised, 
abstracted, in short changed into ideas Schiller 
tells us m one of his poems that the really great 
immortal things are those which have never 
actually happened they are the abstraction, 
in forms of beauty, of many individual experi- 
ences 

The life of the imagination transcends the 
actual life of the world, and has a truth of its 
own 


Sliip-bnilding Industry for Indians. 

Prof Gilbert Slater says of a ship-buildmg 
industry for Indians, in the Young Men of 
India 

Industrial development must include develop- 
ment m the three fields of Agriculture, Manu- 
facture, and Transport Land transport is in 
India peculiarly a matter for Government, which 
in one form or other is almost entirely respon- 
sible for both roads and railways But the 
sea lies open to private enterprise I am there- 
fore not surprised that Indian industrial ambi- 
tions are continually pointing towaids the 
creation of a great Indian ship-buildmg industry 
and the establishment of Indian steamship 
Imes But on the whole 1 fear I must warn 
you against hastily putting money into com- 
panies for this purpose at present Established 
lines have an awkward habit of resenting the 
coming of a new competitor, and, if that new- 
comer is not very strong, of endeavouring to 
crush it out of existence The general idea I 
would like to suggest to you here is the desir- 
ability of building on an existing foundation 
The buildmg of saihng-ships is an mdustry 
which has never ceased in India, and such ships 
make reasonably profitable trips from one 
Indian port to another, and even go further 
afield Would not the next step in development 
be the buildmg of somewhat bigger ships, 
equipped with auxiliary motors, either petrol 
or Diesel oil engines which could make way in 
a calm or against moderate head- wind, while 
still exploiting the advantages which the com- 
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parative reliability of Indian winds affords to 
sailing-ships pure and simple ? Such a develop- 
ment would not excite the jealousy of the British 
India Steam Navigation Company , and if it 
were sufSciently successful might serve for a 
fresh starting-point later on 


The Tariff* Question. 

On the tariff question he writes in the 
sAme journal 

A good many people have complained to me 
that m my two previous lectures I said nothing 
about the tanff question, and that, they con- 
sider, IS the very root of the matter of Indian 
industrial development Now rather more than 
three yeais ago, when I had newly arrived m 
Madras, I spohe upon this subject I then 
expressed the opmion that, as Indians appeared 
to be so unanimous m desiring a pxotective duty 
on cotton goods, this ought to be conceded, 
both because the refusal makes it appear as 
though Lancashire interests weighed more with 
the Secretary of the State than Indian wishes, 
and also because as long as Indians believed 
that the tanff was the one thing necessary they 
were not likely to face the real problem until 
they were allowed to try their remedy Since 
then the Government of India has moved, m my 
opinion quite nghtly, m that direction , and we 
have now had, for some time, a protective 
import tax of 7J4 per cent ad valorem on all 
imported cotton goods The real effect of this 
will be seen later Hitherto a 7% per cent tax 
has been a small matter compared with the 
difficulties of manufacture and transport created 
by the war, and still persisting since its close 
I am bound, however, to confess that the 
response of the Indian 'manufacturer to the 
opportunities cieated for him by the difficulty 
of securing foreign goods, and to the need for 
increased production of Indian goods, has been 
somewhat disappointing 

Nevertheless a tax upon imported cotton 
cloth appears to me to have merits of another 
character Since the Indian handloom weaver 
and the Indian mills supply the cheapest and 
coarsest clothes used in India, a tax on 
imported cloth is a tax on those who are 
best able to pay It is tolerably well gradu- 
ated according to income, whereas an income- 
tax proper is very unsatisfactory m India in 
consequence of the extreme difficulty in asceitam- 
ing what people’s incomes aj^ 

He also points out a probable menace to 
Indian industiial enterprise arising out of the 
tanff. 

The question will have to be determined 
whether the small beginnings of a Piotective 
Tanff already estabhshed m India shall be 
further developed The modest 7^ per cent 
may be greatly increased What will be the effect 


of that ’ In my opinion, simply that foreign 
capitalists will come into India and set up their 
factories here The share of Indian firms in the 
industnal activities carried on in India would, I 
think, be reduced mstead of increased How are 
you going to deal with that difficulty ^ Ob- 
viously it can only be met by developmg the 
capacities of the Indian people themselves 

So, therefore, stating the matter as seen from 
the broadest point of view, the problem of Indian 
industrial development is tv, o-fold , it is the 
problem of conserving and developing the 
natural resources of the country, and then of 
conserving and developing its human resources 
Let us take the former first 

Are we conservmg the natural resources of 
the country ? Axe we not rather allowing some 
of the most important of them to be destroyed 
recklessly ’ 


Conservation of Forests. 

As a,n instance Prof Slater speaks of 
India’s forests 

India was at one time, there can be little 
doubt, almost entirely covered by forest By 
slow degrees the greater part of the country has 
been cleared and brought under cultivation 
That IS good, up to a certain pomt It is 
calculated that in a temperate climate hke that 
of France or Germany three quarters of the area 
may properly he cleared, but one quarter should 
be kept forested In a tropical country like 
India the need of forest is probably greater, 
especially on hill and mountain slopes where the 
soil IS washed away by the heavy rams wher- 
ever unprotected by tree roots But India, 
leaving out Burma, has only 12 per cent of its 
area under forest Further, much that is called 
forest, and which was forest once, is now treeless 
waste, producing nothmg but rocks, pnckly 
pear, euphorbia, land rumed and devastated 
beyond hope of recovery 

I think that one of the most discouragmg 
features of Indian life is the manner m which this 
question is handled by the speakers and writers 
who have taken on themselves the responsibility 
of guiding and expressing Indian opinion Never 
does one find a speech delivered in the Legislative 
Council, or an article in the Indian Press, urgmg 
upon Government more effective conservation of 
the forests It is the officials of the Forest 
Department alone who are strugghng to con- 
serve this most valuable heritage of the Indian 
people, and they have every man’s hand agamst 
them The peasant of neighbouring villages 
claims a fancied right to pasture his cattle on 
forests which by right belong just as much to 
villages at a greater distance Forest is land 
bearing a growing crop of trees, just as much 
entitled to, and just as much requirmg protec- 
tion as a growing crop of rice, or wheat, or 
cholam. For one village to turn cattle— and still 
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worse goats— into a forest wliidi oiiglit to serve 
man> villages as a source of timber and luel, is 
hke one ryot m a v illage turning cattle to graze 
over the grow mg corn crops of the whole village 
Fot a very small iminecliate profit to a few 
people the permanent interests of a whole 
commiinit3 aie sacrificed 

India must learn to be less tender of indivi- 
dual mteiests, moie resohed to vindicate the 
general rights of the community Her economic 
salvation depends upon it 


Education Too Bookish. 

A school-boy in Allahabad was once asked 
to define a river and he succeeded m doing 
so But when he was asked whether he had 
seen a river, his face wore a blank expression, 
though he was an inhabitant of the city which 
stands on the banks of the Ganges and the 
Jumna Prof Slater writes of a similar 
experience m England 

Yesterday I happened to look into a book 
about my native county of Devonshire by the 
well known novelist, Mr Baring Gould He 
described how he went into a school nestling 
below>' the hills of Dartmoor with His Majesty’s 
Inspector First the Inspector asked the childien 
questions He asked them to name the rivers 
of Siberia and they did He asked them to 
name the highest mountains of Africa and 
they did He asked them to give the height of 
the highest mountain of Africa, and they did 
And the Inspector was pleased Then Mr 
Baring Gould asked questions He asked them 
to give the name of the river which flowed 
through then village, and they could not He 
asked them to give the name of the hill that 
overhung the valley, and they could not He 
asked them how high the hill was, and they 
did not know He asked the name of a common 
wild flower he had picked in the lane, and no 
one knew it ^^This,” he cried, ‘hs the rubbish 
which we inflict on the children and call educa- 
tion ” Is there nothing of that unreal unimagi- 
native bookish quality in Indian education 

The Bight Use of Industries 

Prof Slater’s obseivations on the right 
use of industries are very valuable 

India might hum from end to end ,with the 
machinery of cotton mills and woolen^mills and 
silk mills Her stores of coal and iron might be 
exploited to the utmost, her ports might be 
crowded with ships of her own building, carry- 
ing her manufactures all over the world, and 
yet the aveiage Indian might be no better and 
no happier than he is to-day Industrial 
development gives economic power Economic 
power is neither good nor evil in itself all 


depends on the use which is made of it The 
Westein woild has been too absorbed m its 
put suit of industrial efficiency and material 
power, too little careful afbout the application 
of such power to the best and highest uses , 
and it has receu ed a teriible lesson India needs 
to put more effort, more intelligence, and more 
conscientiousness into industry But India 
must also realise the importance of sectiimg 
the just distribution of the fruits of industry, 
and of wise use of economic power to promote 
health, happiness, intellectual culture, and 
spiritual advance 


Music as a Factor in Education. 

In an article on ‘^Music as a Factor m 
Education” by Mr K John m the Educational 
Review of Madras, it is said 

Music IS a science as well as an ait As science 
it teaches us the theoretical pimciples, the laws 
that govern the composition of melody and 
harmony As an art it makes us acquaint 
ourselves w ith playing on musical instruments 
In learning music, our mental faculties develop , 
reading music from a book lequires practice, 
rapid thinking and prompt expression and the 
effort required for the correctness of playing a 
piece of music, necessitates the use of the powers 
of judgment and discretion no less than 
concentration of mind Further, in singing, 
clearness and distinctness of articulation are 
attained Children do not articulate fully But 
singing gives the right way of aiticulation 
Boys or girls who feel shy to sing alone have an 
excellent opportunity to get rid of their shyness 
by combining their voices in a chorus, and 
gradually their shyness will weai out, and they 
will come to see singing a great pleasure to 
themselves as well as to otheis 

In music, the ear, the eye, and the voice play 
the prominent part By the training of the 
ear, a boy or girl acquires the power of 
discriminating the harsh from the pleasant, the 
harmonious from the dissonant By the training 
of the eye, the piupil acquires the rapidity of 
reading two or more bars before he proceeds to 
play on any musical instrument By the 
training of the voice, the pupil is enabled to 
articulate properly and to sing audibly and 
clearly This will ultimately tram him to sing 
softly and melodiously 

Music contributes to physical well-being 

By pressing the pedals of the harmonium the 
calf muscles of the leg get exercise The fingers 
get nimble and drilled by constant play on the 
piano In the violin the wrist and the whole 
of the right hand are always m play In playing 
on a trumpet or clarion, or Indian melam, 
exercise is given to our lungs, and in drumming, 
to our hands, and above all in vocal music our 
internal muscles and especially those of the 
larynx are strengthened resulting m a good 
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voice, and tlitis we find that we are taking 
exercise all unavrares 

It IS also moraUy beneficial 

Music necessarily imparts moral education 
provided it is rightly cultivated The tastes of 
a child who has heard nothing but the comic 
songs and the ugly ribaldries of the diama and 
the gin-shop are not likely to be refined 
Music IS the expression of deep feelings It is 
the expression of ideas in soft and soothing 
melody There is a giandeui in its harmony and 
a solemnness that thi ills the deepest chords ol 
human heart Music awakens love, joy, anger, 
hatred, repentance, pity, sorrow, and what not 

Music is a balm to the wounded mind It is 
a stimulus to the dull and mactive spirits of 
human nature Its refining influence on the 
character of man is invaluable and endurmg 
To music we owe intense patriotism and moral 
feelmg 


The Heart of Education, 

Sir M E Sadler^s articles on ‘^Education 
m England^^ in Indian Education are always 
instructive reading The one contributed to 
the January number is particularly thoughtful 
and informing In it he asks Is Education 
‘‘to serve a spiritual purpose or to be domi- 
nated by the desire of increasing material 
goods ? This IS the question which challenges 
modern civilisation The writer then de- 
scribes difterent theories of the aims of educa- 
tion 

Simplest to state as a doctrine is the view 
that education aims at enlightenment This 
view IS well put by Locke, in his little book on 
the Conduct of the Understanding ‘‘The 
business of education,^’ he writes, “is not to 
make the young perfect in any one of the 
sciences, but so to open and dispose their minds 
as may best make them capable of any, when 
they shall apply themselves to it If men are 
for a long time accustomed only to one sort 
or method of thought, their minds grow stiff 
in it and do not readily turn to another It is, 
therefore, to give them this freedom that I think 
they should be made to look into all sorts of 
knowledge and exercise their understandmgs in 
so Wide a variety and stock of knowledge But 
I do not propose it as a variety and stock of 
knowledge but as a variety and freedom of 
thinking, as increase of the powers and activity 
of the mmd, not as an enlargement of its 
possessions 

The same idea was m Huxley’s mmd when 
he defined education as “the mstruction of the 
mtellect in the laws of Nature” “Under the 
name of the laws of Nature I include not merely 
things and their forces but men and their ways , 


and the fashioning of the affections and of the 
will into an earnest and living desiie to move 
m harmony with those laws ” “That man, 
I think, has had a liberal education who has 
been so trained in youth that his body is the 
ready servant of his w ill and does with ease 
and pleasuie all the work that, as a mechanism, 
it is capable of , whose mtellect is a clear, cold, 
logic engine with all its parts of equal strength 
and m smooth working order , ready, like a 
steam engine^ to he turned to any kind of work 
and spin the gossamers as well as forge the 
anchors of the mmd , whose mmd is stored with 
a knowledge of the gieat and fundamental 
truths of Nature and of the laws of her opera- 
tions , one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life 
and fire, but whose passions are trained to 
come to heel by a vigorous w ill, the servant of 
a tender conscience , who has learned to love 
all beauty, whether of nature or of art, to hate 
vileness, and to respect others as himself Such 
an one, and no other I conceive, has had a 
liberal education , for he is, as completely as a 
man can be, in harmony with Nature He will 
make the best of her and she of him They 
will get on togetliei rarely , she as his ever- 
beneficent mother , he as her mouth-piece, her 
conscious self, her minister and interpreter ” 

He then turns to a very different theory 
of education, which “has been carried by 
Germany to the furthest point yet reached of 
logical completeness It holds that by means 
of education a whole people should be brought 
to conform with an ideal of national effort 
and duty ” “The world has good reason to 
rue the success of the German experiment 

Lastly, Sir Michael turns to “a third and 
far deeper conception of the aims of education 
It IS the idea of initiation, of admitting 
the individuals mind and soul to something 
transcendent, over-ruling and illuminative 
Summing up and commenting on these 
theories, Sir Michael says 

We are now m a position to review these three 
doctrines as to the aim of education — the doctnne 
that its fundamental purpose is enlightenment, 
the doctrine that its fundamental purpose is, by 
means of suggestion, to secure conformity to 
an ideal, and the doctrine that its fundamental 
purpose is initiation I submit that each 
doctrine has a measure of truth, but that the 
tw o first are rightly to be considered as subsidi- 
ary to the third Enlightenment m any narrowly 
intellectual sense of the word is inadequate, 
because knowledge, apart from conscience, is in 
itself unable to determine conduct, and conduct 
is the test of education To induce acceptance 
of a prescribed ideal is an inadequate statement 
of educational aims, because the ideal prescribed 
may be mischievous or evil, and the final test 
of education is the deliberate choice, if need 
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be, m defiance of autliority, of fclie most choice- 
worthy end But enlightenment and guidance 
through suggestion are both incidentally 
Yaluable in so far as they prepare for the initia- 
tion of mind and heart into the mysteries of 
life and duty It is this initiation, howe\ei, 
whidiis the highest purpose and achieYement 
of education and the consummate boon which 
it can collier It is this, and this alone, which 
gi\es thepowei oi rcYaluation It is through 
the union of the indiiidtial mind with the 
central and eternal power oi Truth and Beauty 
that ncYf iorces flow into life and break down 
the obstacles to spiritual and mental giow’^th 
Such initiation may be achieved by means 
which are apparently simple, but really pro- 
iound Its consequences can be soon, have 
actually at all times been witnessed, m the case 
of quite simple and, in one sense of the word, 
uncultured people The supreme benefit which 
education can bestow comes from a right 
attitude oi mind and heart to the truths which 
are w^aiting to be seen and received Its recep- 
tion IS followed by the acceptance of a way of 
life Its criterion is peace oi mind It manifests 
itself m conduct, in human relationships, m the 
spirit of service and self-surrender, in courageous 
protest against w^hat is at enmity with the 
moral law 


India and Indians m ^World- 
Culture 

The section devoted to the ^‘World of 
Culture’^ IS a commendable addition to the 
features of the Collegian We compile a few 
items from it i elating to India and Indians 

Indian Art m America 

During the winter of 1918-19 Mr Fyzee- 
Rahamin, the artist of Poona, was all but lionized in 
the art-circles of New York 1 here were two exhibi- 
tions of his water-colors one of which was held at the 
Knoedler Galleries Some of these have been 
reproduced in the monthly magazine, Asia, for March 
1919 He delivered also a lecture at Columbia 
University on the paintings at Ajanta Lectures on 
Hindu music with song illustrations were offered 
before several women's clubs by Mrs Fyzee Rahamin, 
who IS the author of a book on Indian Music Last 
spring the Shahoontala (in English) was staged by 
the Greenwich Village Theatre of New York It 
drew large audiences The Indian Section of the 
Museum of Fine Arts at Boston is being re-organized 
under the directions of A K Cooniaiaswamy as 
keeper He has lectfired also at the New York 
Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts 


American Seholarsliip m Indology 

Among the recent articles of the Ameiict 
Onental Society^ s Jouinal Indian antiquarians will 1 
interested in W N Brown’s monograph on tl 
Fanchaiantia (Feb 1919) and W E Clark’s < 
‘'Sakadvipa and Svetadvipa’' ( Oct 1919 \ Both a 
bibliographical masterpieces 


Reseai cli in Philosophy* 

H Hald^r’s article on the Absolute and Finite 
SelP m the Philosophical Review for July 19*8 is one 
of the very few contributions Cf Indian intellect to 
modern philosophical investigations It is a matter of 
regret that in India students of philosophy should be 
far behind their comrades in the fields of positive 
science whose original researches in mathematics ^ 
physics, and chemistry are reported quite often in the 
leading scientific periodicals of the world We shall 
be glad to see S K Maitra’s thesis on The Neo- 
Romantic Movement III Contemporaiy Philosophy in 
print 

Asia in American Universities and 
Academies, 

America is taking an academic interest m the 
methods and problems of Oriental culture During 
the last three years B K Sarkar was invited to give 
lectures on the politics and civilization of Egypt, Persia, 
India, China and Japan at the State Universities of 
California and Iowa, Western Reserve University, 
University of Pittsburg, Clark and Columbia Univer* 
sities and Amherst College The Journals of 
American learned societies also have published about 
a dozen articles from his pen By favourable com- 
ments on Mr Sarkar^s thesis in his book on Hindu 
Achievements in Exact Science the scientific magazines 
like the Journal of Ameiican Chemical Society, Edu^ 
cational Review, Pedagogical Seminaiy and American 
Journal of Sociology have brought the material 
attainments of Orientals to the notice of Occidental 
scholars 

Islam and the Par East, 

The political institutions of Islam have been render- 
ed accessible to students of comparative politics by 
the publication of N P Aghnides’ Mohammedan 
Theories of Finance ( N Y 1916 ) Students of 
Hindu neeti’-shasiras will find bibliographical material 
on the Moslem theory of kingship in the Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics (ed by Hastings^ Vol VII 

Moslem Influence on Dante. 

Islamic elements in the Divine Comedy have been 
minutely analyzed by Professor Asm of Madrid in 
La Escaiologia Mussulmana en la Dtvina Comedia 

A Tibetan Treatise on Hindu Painting, 

Not many Sanskrit books on art have been render- 
ed accessible in modern languages The publication 
( Leipzig 1913 ) of Das Chitralakshana in the Docu^ 
mente der Indischen Kunsi Series of the Bavarian 
Academy has therefore been of considerable help to 
orientalists m understanding the theoretical ideas of 
the Hindu shilpa-shastra in regard to the lakshma 
( marks or criteria ) of a chitia ( painting ) It should 
be of immense interest to historians also who have 
been investigating the expansion of India m 
medieval times, since the Tibetan treatise (in the 
Tanjur collection ) of which the German rendering 
has been offered by Berthold Laufer was but a 
translation from the Sanskrit original which seems to 
have been lost Laufer contributes a learned intro- 
duction and his notes also are illuminating, es- 
pecially as he IS one of those very few scholars who 
nave paid almost as much attention to mdology as 
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to Sinology Many researchers in Bombay and 
Bengal can now read German with ease Steps should 
be taken therefore by some Research Society to bring 
out an English translation of this extremely useful 
book, which, en passant, covers only about 140 pages 
of Royal 8vo (excluding the Tibetan text) Permission 
might be seemed by corresponding with the author at 
the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago 

Hindu Political Philosopliy in South America 

Tue neeh-sha^tras of ancient India are attracting 
attention among the scholars of the republics of South 
America The Revtsta Aigentina de Cienctas Politic 
cas of Buenos Aires has in its issue of April 1919 given 
a short summary in Spanish of B K Sarkar^s article 
on ‘‘Hindu Political Philosophy’ that appeared m the 
Political Science Quarterly (Columbia University, 
N Y } for Dec iqi8 The Argentinan reviewer is 
evidently interested in ^^citv states”, oriental and 
occidental 

Comparative Peligion 

The Open Court ( Chicago ) for November 19 ig 
prints an article on ^'Confucianibin, buddhism and 
Christianity” by Benoy Kumar Sarkar The paper 


analyzes Christlore in history and uses it as a peg 01 
which to hang the discussion of three world religions 11 
their psychological relations Mr Sarkar is the authoi 
of Chinese Religion Through Hindu Eyes (bhangha 
and Tokyo 1916) 

Womeu Poets of India® 

Poetry lovers of America have been tieated to 
several instalments of Bengali verse through the 
columns of the New York literary? monthly, the Booh* 
man (iQi/) Three women poets have thereby been 
introduced m Its pages I he article gave translations 
and appreciative estimates of Kamini Royg Mankuman 
Devi and Anangamohini Devi 

Pall ScbLolarship at Harvard 

Buddha-ghosha’s Papanchasudani, commentary 
on the Majjhnna-Nilaya (the second book of the 
Suita Pit akad) being edited at Harxard University 
1 he mss are m Sinhalese characters Mr Dharm- 
ananda Kos imbi, late of the National Council of Edu- 
cation, Bengal, and of Fergusson College, Poona, is 
vxorking on the material together with Janies H 
W oods, professor of philosopln The work is likely to 
take four years and wdl be published by the Pali Text 
Society ol Great Britain 


POEEIGN PEElODICALg 


Japan^s Discovery of a 
New Fibre* 

The Japanese take cotton from India to 
Japan and, manufacturing cotton goods there, 
bring them to India and sell them at a lower 
price than are demanded for Indian and 
British cotton goods Such is their enterprise 
Now comes the news, through the pages of 
the Japan Magazine^ that 

Japan has discovered a new fibre to mix with 
cotton, which promises to cause a revolution m cheap 
f ibncs in the Far East It is a kind of sea grass 
known as sugamo, which, when properly treated 
and mixed with raw cotton, makes a thread strong 
and useful for cheapening the material, which is 
now so high in price 

The annual value of raw cotton imports to Japan 
IS about 300,000,000 with about 18, 000,000 for 
ramie and 32,000,000 for wool but if the mixing of 
raw cotton with sea grass proves a success, such 
large imports of raw cotton will not be necessary 

This sea grass flourishes plentifully about the 
shores of Japan, so that there will be no difficulty 
m obtaining a sufficient supply if it comes into general 
use among spinners The botanical name of this 
grass IS phyllospadix scouleit^ or sugamo m Japanese, 
but m the different places where it grows different 
names are used by the Japanese, such as umisuge, 
ebino, ryuguno and so on The quantity available is 
believed to be unlimited 


The use of this weed in cotton spinning has only 
^ust begun and is not on a very extensive scale is 
yet It was first tried in making material for rough 
horse bl inkets, and w is found so practicable that its 
use in other v\a\s is now contemplated 

This discovery is sure to gi\e a great sti- 
mulus to the cotton mdustiy of Japan 


Japan’s Pood Scarcity. 

There being food scarcity in Japan, F 
Miyamoto writes m the Japan Magazine 
‘The question of ample food supply has 
been occupying the attention of our people 
for some time, and is becoming a seiious 
question in national politics 

Food, of course, must be the paramount question 
tor all nations , and in it are inxoK^ed some important 
considerations, as, for instance, the sources of produc- 
tion, the relation between prices of labour and food 
prices, the importation of nee and so on Last y ear 
the total value of our nee imports was over 100,000, 
000 yen 

Rice IS the principal food of the Japanese, 
and the writer mentions various considerations 
which “militates veiy seriously against any 
possibility of substituting bread or other cereals 
for rice Japan He then asks, if nee conti- 
nues to be the staple food of Japan, hov\ is the 
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yield to keep pace with consumption His 
ans\i er is — 

This important question is ans vered in \arious 
ways It IS believed that there is room for considerable 
extension of rice helds by land reclamation and the 
utilisation of lands nu\^ used for other purposes or 
lying waste The present acreage of padd} fields can 
be cultivated more mlensixely by farther employment 
of fertilizers, the imports of which e\en now amount in 
value to about 1 50,000,000 a ^ ear By engaging in 

the cultivation of rice in a more intensne and scientific 
manner the annual crop could no doubt be much in- 
creased As to further imports from abroad, the 
possibilities are ahva) s available, though foreign nee 
!s not popular and is used only in case of necessit} 

There is shortage of food in India too 
And "we have made the above extracts to 
show how earnestly and by what means an 
independent people are try mg to tackle this 
vital problem 


Internal and External Sovereignty 
in Ancient Hindn Politics, 

In an aiticle on the Hindu Theory of 
International Relations contributed to the 
American Political Science Review j Professor 
Benoykumar Sarkar writes — 

The conception of ^‘external” sovereignty was well 
established m the Hindu philosophy of the state The 
Hindu thinkers not only analyzea sovereignty with 
regard to the constituent elements in a single state 
They realized also that sovereignty is not complete 
unless It IS external as well as internal, that is, unless 
the state can exercise its internal authority unobstructed 
by and independently of, other states 

^^Great misery,^' says Shookra, “comes of dependence 
‘ on others There is no greater happiness than that 
from self rule ” This is one of the maxims of the 
Shookra-neeh bearing on the freedom of the lastia^ 
or the land and the people in a state Kautilya also 
sn his remarks on “foreign rule“ expresses the same 
idea in a negative manner Under it, we are told m 
his Afthashastra^ the country is not treated as one’s 
own land, it is impoverished, its wealth earned off, 
or It IS treated “as a commercial article” The descrip- 
tion IS suggestive of John Stuart Mill’s metaphor of 
the “cattle farm” applied to the 'government of one 
people by another ” 


Indian Ministers and tlie Temper- 
ance Question 

We learn from A Skan that at a. meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Anglo- 
Indian Temperance Association held in Lon- 
don last December, 

Sir Sankaran Nair stated that under the Act as 
passed by Parliament, Excise would be wholly trans- 
ferred to the control of Indian Ministers responsible 
to the Provincial Legislative Councils He was 
confident that they would, without delay, formulate 


a policy which would be in general harmony with the 
ideals of that Association In view of the Regulations 
under the Act (to be issued next April or May) and the 
probable election of the first Councils m November, 
It should be the aim of the Temperance organisations 
and other bodies in India to ascertain the opinions 
on this subject of intending candidates, with a view 
to the adoption of a progressive femoerance policy, 
including local option, and leading up to ultimate 
Prohibition He thought that Indian politicians would, 
for the most part, accept and advocate proposals along 
these lines, notwithstanding the temporary loss of 
revenue which such a policy might involve 


Suffragist Movement in the 
Philippines 

The Philippine Review writes — 

One of the recommendations of the Governor 
General in his annual message to the Philippine 
Legislature is the enactment of a law granting women 
the right to vote, ^'not only in recognition of the 
public equality of the two sexes, but also having 
regard to the high standards of the Filipino woman, 
and as a means of stimulating public mteiest m 
many social and moral reforms ” It is conceded 
that the hilipino woman IS m every way capable of 
taking part in shaping the political destiny of the 
Islands, but from every quarter there comes forth the 
argument that she does not sincerely desire to exercise 
the right of suffrage At the woman suffrage mass 
meeting held on November 7, at the Malacanang 
Palace under the auspices of Mrs Francis Burton 
Harrison, wife of the Governor General, President 
Quezon of the Philippine Senate sounded this signifi- 
cant note “We leave it to our wives to decide 
whethei they want suffrage ” 

The other speakers of the occasion were Mrs 
Palma, wife of the Secretary of the Interior, Mrs 
Calderon, wife of the Diiector of the Philippine General 
Hospital, Mrs Alvero, directress of the Institute de 
Mujeres, and Mrs Francis Burton Harrison 

Mrs Palma declared that, 

The Filipino woman must not be insensible to the 
progress going on in other parts of the w^oild, especially 
in the United States in connection with the emancipa- 
tion of woman from her position of inequality with 
men in political affairs She further stated that in 
other countries a great deal of harm and suffering was 
experienced in the efforts of woman to put through 
the adoption of woman suffrage, but she predicted 
that no such thing will be experienced here If 
woman suffrage has been a success in other countries, 
she asked, why should it not be a success in the 
Philippines ? 

Senate President Quezon stated that, 

He advocated woman suffrage because he is con- 
vinced of the capacity, intelligence and moderation 
and ability of the Filipino woman and because giving 
them the right to vote would redound to the great 
benefit of the country He said 

“The Fihpino public is not only composed of meU, but 
also of women, and if the allegation be true that women 
are more important than men) to which theory I gladly 
subscribe, w^hy not give the women the privilege of the 
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ballot the same as the man ^ There is no reason why 
man should arbitrarily express the political 'views of 
the family when part of it, when his other half dis- 
agrees with him Whether she agrees or not with 
her husband on political questions, the woman should 
be given the liberty and freedom to express her own 
\iew through the ballot It is not fair that Avomen 
who do not marry and whose fathers are dead and 
who are thus left unrepresented at the polls, especially 
if they ha\ e property, are thus left without a \oice in 
the government 

Mrs Rosa Sevilla de Mvero declared 
that, 

Woman is the heart of humanity as man is the 
brain *^If this is the case,’^ she argued, *Svhy handicap 
humanity by amputating its heart on questions politi- 
cal The statement is made that women should not so 
degrade themselves as to go down to the level of poli- 
tics I cannot believe this is so because this is an ad- 
mission that politics here is dirty and I believe that 
it IS not dirt} If it is, then let w^omen come and 
purify It ” 

Mrs Francis Btiiton Harrison asserted 
that, 

Women are under the same laws as men it is 
so,” she declared, ^'then it is but right that they both 
take part in framing them ” She cited the names of 
renowned women m the governmental administration 
of many countries of the world and mentioned the 
great work undertaken by the women during the last 
World War 

The Editor of the Philippine Review ob- 
serves — 

This movement of lifting women from the abyss 
to which they ha\e been relegated by tradition is 
becoming more and more general The women of 
the West have become triumphant, as a consequence 
of man's recognition of their forces in the affairs of 
human society The w^omen of the East are gradually 
rising from th<=‘ir seclusioA to assert their rights In 
India, China, and Japan women are clamoring for 
the vote But in the Philippines, there is a greater 
chance for the fair sex to realize their desire, for the 
Filipmo statesmen only expect their more ardent 
manifestation of their desire to exercise the right of 
suffrage Out of man’s love and respect for woman, 
he hesitates to place upon her shoulders a past of 
the polit’cal burden , but, if she really desires to fulfil 
her share in the great task, he is but too willing to 
grant her the right in obedience to the dictates of 
justice. 


Japan^s Post-bellum Trade with India 
and the South Seas. 

There is m Tokyo, Japan, an association 
called ‘The Indo-Japanese Association In 
“the object of the Indo-Japanese Association’’ 
it IS stated 

The Indo-Japanese Association takes upon itself, 
so far as m it lies, to promote friendship between the 
two countries and promises to provide 6verv possible 


facility and opportunity to help both peoples to work 
in concert, whenever investigations have to be made 
with regard to commerce, industry, religion, science 
or the arts 

As the welfare of both countries is sought 
to be promoted, the membership should be 
approximately equal But we find that the 
president, the two vice-presidents, the five 
members of the executive committee and sixty 
out of the sixty-one members of the board of 
councillors are Japanese , and one solitary 
member of the board, Mr M C Mallick, is 
probably an Indian Under the circumstanc- 
es, it does not seem probable that the Associa- 
tion can piomote the welfare of India 

The Journal of the Association, dated 
October, 1919, has recently reached us It 
opens with an article entitled “Our Post- 
bellum Trade with India and the South Seas” 
by Maiquis S Okuma The first section has 
the heading, “Politics should not be involved 
m Trade ” But has not Japan used political 
power and means to protect and push on her 
trade The Marquis writes 

Our trade with India and the South Seas, making 
rapid de\ elopment during the great war, saw in 1918 
the total exports and imports of 780 million yen against 
300 millions of pre-war years The exports, m parti- 
cular, which showed a remarkable rate of increase, 
reached 356 million yen, as compared with 53 millions 
before the war, while the excess of imports have de- 
creased since the outbreak of the war, from 200 millions 
gradually down to about 100 millions, the figure for last 
year showing only 70 millions But this development 
IS not so much due to the real and national development 
of our trade, as it is attributable to the 'war, which 
either stopped the transportation of our rivals or kept 
them too busy to attend to trade in the Orient 
Should the self-supply mg principle be adobted and 
heavy duties be levied on foreign articles, for the protec- 
tion of home productions, the result would be that the 
means of distiibution is cut off and trade declines 

But has not Japan levied heavy duties on 
foreign articles ? 


The Pate of Old Manuscripts. 

India has lost innumerable manuscripts of 
great value But m other countries also, 
many manuscripts have been lost Chamberses 
Journal writes — 

Of those literary treasures which classical authors 
bequeathed to the w^orld, only a small portion have been 
preserved Time, spite, and ignorance have contrived 
for us, the heits, an irreparable loss , and if it be asked 
how this has happened, it can be replied, The character 
of the destroyer suits equally well the bigot, the block- 
head, and the barbarian ’ How great is the loss may be 
surmised when w^e recollect that Livy’s Histojy on 
gmally consisted of one hundred and forty-tv^o books 
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of which but thirt}-fi\e remain Of the twelve books of 
Tacitus’s Htstoj tes there are only four extant Chance 
has sa\ed for us nineteen out of the eight}- or ninety 
dramas ot hunpides Plautus is credited with one 
hundred and thirty comedies, and of these one hundred 
tnd ten ha\c been lost I he same fate has o\ertaken 
the autographs of the Bible , and we are dependent in 
some instances upon manuscripts prepared many cent- 
uries after the books were first written Nor has fortune 
been much kinder in the case of the writings of certain 
modern authors I ouis XIV destro}ed with his own 
hands works of Fenelon The letters of Lady Mary 
\V0rtle3- Montagu were burned by her mother, though 
her Turkish correspondence was sa\ed Some \aluable 
family manuscripts belonging to the Duke of Bridge- 
water were also destroyed by fire because, it is reported, 
he wished to conceal his descent from mean antecedents 
Of ail the wealth of literature, far more has perished 
than industrious research is ever likely to recoxer \et, 
much as we regret the loss of so many works of genius, 
we are at the same time provided with the very interest- 
ing story which attaches to their fate The splendid 
library at Alexandria was destroyed by religious fana- 
ticism, both Christian and Mohammedan Four 
thousand manuscripts (so the story goes) were used 
for heating the stoves by the master of the baths in the 
time of Caliph Omar At Granada Ximenes burned 
five thousand Korans Twelve thousand copies of the 
lalmud perished in the flames at Cremona The 
Persians destroyed the literature of Phoenicia and 
hgvpt, the Jesuits that of Bohemia Many manuscripts 
m the quaint Peruvian picture-writing were lost for ever 
owing to the bigotr> of Roman Catholic priests The 
brilliant writings of Ongen were burned by the orthodox 
The ancient learning of the Irish monasteries suffered 
at the hands of invaders And the rum of what escaped 
the malice of man was completed by the not less certain 
process of decay Part of our impoverishment is due 
to neglect 


News Relating to Education in 
Many Countries 

The article headed “Christian Education 
1914^® 1918” in the Intevnational Review of 
Missions contains much useful information 
relating to education in various countries 
For instance, regarding Japan we learn 

In J ipdn during the war schools of all grades have 
seen o\ercrowded Eagerness for higher education has 
>ecome keener than ever To meet the growing demand 
he Government has launched a great scheme of e\- 
lansion In December 1918 it announced its inten- 
lon of establishing thirty-three new higher schools 
Koto Gakko) and higher special schools (Semmon 
jakko) and six one-department universities, and 
0 add one college to each of four imperial universities 
ren 44,000,000 will be appropriated for this purpose 
uring the next six years, and this sum will be augment- 
d by contributions from the provincial and municipal 
uthorities where the new schools are to be located 
he emperor has given Yen 10.000,000 for the scheme 
id wealthy men are also subscribing money for 
ivate schools not in the government programme As 
means of providing competent teachers for the pro- 
ved expansion the Government is establishing about 


400 scholarships m the imperial universities for students 
who expect become teachers, and a similar number 
of students are to be sent abroad for advanced work 
(i yen Rs i-io) 

It will be noticed that in Japan theie is no 
intention to reduce the number of university 
students in order to improve the quality of 
university education What foolishness ? 
Japan ought really to take lessons m educa- 
tional policy from Anglo-Indian bureaucrats 
or rather, we ought to say that Japanese 
statesmen know what to do for their own 
country and what for a dependent foreign 
country, as will be clear from the following 
sentences relating to Korea — 

While m Japan itself, where a national system of 
education is securely established, the tendency is to 
allow greater freedom to private effort, in Korea 
new drastic regulations were promulgated in 1915 
lequinng that all private schools should follow exactly 
the government curriculum and prohibiting all 
religious teaching and religious cremonies in schools 
The Japanese authorities disclaim any wish to interfere 
with religious freedom or to restrict religious propa- 
ganda, but It IS held that education is an affair of the 
State and must be absolutely controlled by the State 
in order to educate the people for its own ends In 
existing conditions in Korea the authorities are not 
prepared, as m Japan itself, to leave a place for private 
schools giving their own special type of education 
Ail schools must be secularized and conform exactly 
to the government model or be closed 

Howevei, it is good to note that in addition 
to establishing 400 scholarships m the imperial 
universities for would be teachers, the Japanese 
Government will send 400 students abroad 
for advanced work Will the Government of 
India take note ? 

In spite of the internal dissentions m 
China with the resulting disorder and lack of 
settled government, 

The statistics issued by the Ministry of education 
show that in 1915-16, the last for which figures are 
available, the number of pupils under instruction 
was five per cent more than in 1914-15, and nearly 
70 per cent more than in 1912-13 

Even Turkey, which has been frequently 
described as a God-forsaken land, has some 
progress to show 

One of the mo st striking developments during the 
w'ar in the Turkish Empire has been a remarkable 
impulse given to the education of women, new high 
schools and normal schools for girls being started in 
different parts of the country 


Conversion of Outcastesto 
Christianity. 

The following ought to provoke thought in 
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the minds of all Hindusj whether pro-reform 
or anti-reform ~ 

In India the widespread movement of the outcastes 
towards the Christian Church has continued unabated 
In mass movement areas in North and South India 
the number of baptisms is still only limited by the 
possibility of instructing the thousands of inquirers 
who desire to join the Church In one >ear, as 

we noted at the timej an American mission reported 
150,000 inquireis and nearly 30,000 baptisms Baptism 
was refused to 40,000 persons for v'hose instruction 
no provision could be made The areas of the move- 
ment have extended In Hyderabad in the Nizams 
Dominions — to take one instance out of man;y — a 
British mission reports that a movement which began 
in 1915 has spread like an infection from village to 
village’ , over 3,000 adults and an equal number of 
children were baptized in 1918, and over 4,000 more 
are under instruction for baptism. 

It IS mainly the social and economic con- 
dition of the outcastes which makes them 
enter the Christian fold 


The Christian Churches in the War. 

A committee of clergy and laymen sat to 
ascertain the attitude of soldiers toward the 
‘padre’ The Nation of London writes about 
its conclusions as follows 

In the rude dramatization of war for the ci\ ilian 
people the ‘padre’ has had a fairly conspicuous role, and 
the attitude of Tommy toward this functionary of the 
spiritual life has been a frequent topic of reflective or of 
humorous comment But merely journalistic or literary 
treatment of such a topic is not likely to yield much 
reliable testimony of a representative kind This con- 
sideration gives importance to the results of a more 
orderly inquiry made by a committee of clergy and 
laymen of various denominations into the religion ot 
pur army as disclosed m the stress of the war Nearly 
three hundred memoranda, based on the evidence oi 
many hundred witnesses, were obtained from men of 
all ranks, ‘Generals down to privates, chaplains, doc- 
tors, nurses, hut leaders, and workers, and a careful 
sifting of the material thus got has yielded a very 
interesting report, drafted by Dr Cairns, and pub- 
lished, with a preface by the Bishop of Winchester, 
under the title, The Army and Religion (Macmillan & 
Co ) 

Directed to ascertain ‘What the men are thinking 
about Religion, Morality, and Society/ 'The changes 
m moral and religious outlook made by the war,’ and 
'The relation of the men to the churches,’ and bearing 
m mind that the ‘men’ m question are the vinle portion 
of the nation, the confession before us has deep signifi- 
cance On every page it bears the mark of a confession 
For, though there are wide divergencies and contradic- 
tions in some matters of valuation, there is everywhere 
a frank agreement upon two fundamental judgments. 
The first is that Christianity m any acknowledged sense 
has very little hold indeed upon the great majority of 
the men The second is that the churches have a 
heavy and a prime responsibility for this failure 
Indeed, the admission of their dereliction of dutv m 


this failure appears to us too abjecti for a reason to 
which we will presently advert. 

Again 0 

There is an interesting consensus of evidence bn 
favor of the view that there is a dim sort of religious con- 
sciousness generally prevalent But it belongs to what 
would be called the sphere of natural rather than of 
revealed religion, and has no dogmatic or ecclesiastical 
attachment 

A saying, to w^hich this inquiry gives just promi- 
nence, holds that ‘ I he soldier has got religion, I am not 
so sure that he has got Christianity ’ \\ hat religion 

has he ‘god'^ If ‘got’ implies a firm and conscious 
possession, it is too strong a term to describe the 
vague flicker of beliefs and feelings revealed by this 
‘cloud’ of witness There is, however, by general 
assent, a belief in God and a ‘respect’ for the character 
of Jesus Christ But m both cases the conception of 
these beings and of the part they play in the moral 
government of the world is quite vague, while the parti- 
cular tenets of the Christian faith with its scheme of 
salvation have no place whatever in their mind ‘The}, 
have not the foggiest notion of what it is all about ’ 
The Incarnation and Atonement mean nothing to 
them. 

In the Report there is no proper answer to 
the questions, 

Where is the Almighty Father in this business ? 

Why did God permit the war ? 

Why are the innocent punished along with the 
guilty ^ 

We will conclude by making another 
extract, 

What did the ministers of the gospel of love do 
(i) to keep down hate and the propaganda of hate, (2) 
to favor the earliest possibility of a good peace ? 
(3) to urge just and healing terms in the peace that 
w'as imposed ? Our newspapers have been full of 
headlines of the aspirations of the churches toward the 
‘Brotherhood of Nations’ Where has this sense of 
brotherhood been lying during the last five years, when 
brother has been stamping out the life of brother and 
spitting poison at him across the spiritual and material 
barriers ^ Ihe representatives of the churches here 
confess, ‘We could do little we would like to have 
done more , but we were so weak , our want of earnest, 
strenuous endeavor in the past deprived us of the faith 
in ourselves and others needed for any great work ' 
They add, ‘We must do better in the future ’ 

But will they ^ Here, as always, they raise the cry, 
‘Materialism* But what is materialism ? It is the 
preference of the physical to the spiritual, the worship 
of the dead substance instead of the living power Now 
materialism, as an operative element m the art of life, 
means the reliance upon physical instead of moral force 
Thus war is the supreme exhibition of materialism 
For though the antinomy of physical and spiritual 
force may not be ultimate and absolute the charge of 
materialism, so far as it is valid, consists m the rever- 
sion to a course of conduct m which spiritual influences 
are at a minimum And this is war, where the settle- 
ment of the profoundest issues, involving the justice and 
happiness of men are submitted to a strictly material- 
istic determination Perhaps the worst moral feature 
in such a process is the lup^p-lmer qoohiqtiraf-inn h\y 
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which statesmen, peoples, and, above all, their spiritual 
pastors and masters, persuade themselves and others 
that the real combatants are spiritual ideals and that 
somehow, ordeal by battle still holds good as an orderly 
process in the moral government of the world 

It IS the utter and complete failure of the churches, as 
reflected even in the v ell-mean ing spiritual fumbling of 
such an inquiry as lies before us, to perceive the incom- 
patibility of the two terms, army and religion, which 
they thus bring together, that is the crowning proof of 
that ‘unreality’ which they admit is the charge the 
soldiers bring against the Christianity of the churches 
How could it be otherwise ? 1 he presentation of 

Christ m khaki at the front carries a feeling of moral 
and intellectual blasphemy to most sincere minded men 


and women, which is not really overcome, though it 
may be modified, by the deep conviction of the inher- 
ent righteousness of our cause, which is always enter- 
tained by all the warring na:^ions who introduce on to 
the battlefield their tribal gods, with an equal insistence 
that this time the tribal cause is that of unconditional 
justice and humanity War may or may not be an 
eternal necessity We hold that it is not But if and 
so long as it be necessary, let Christianity be kept out 
of the affair, and above all let nobody pretend that 
anything but evil to the spiritual life can come out of 
this devil’s game We feel certain that this is the 
representative feeling of the men who have been play- 
ers in this gdme 


SMALL-POX-HISTORY AND TREATMENT 


1. History of its Ravages. 

T he troops of Napoleon received various 
reports of the superhuman strength 
and blood-thirsty nature of the Cos- 
sacks and sat chop-fallen Napoleon con- 
fronted them with the pictuie of a Cos- 
sack and assured them that the Cossacks 
were but mortals and before a disciplined 
army like theirs would fly like chaff before 
a wind His prophecy was fulfilled when 
his army enlivened by his words fell upon 
the enemy with renewed vigour The 
prevalence of small-pox m this city seems 
to have created a panic and people are 
thinking of running away to their villages 
to avoid an attack This foolish attempt 
to spread the disease will cease if they 
know what small-pox is and how easily it 
can and has been prevented in countries 
where pieventive measures are efficiently 
adopted 

The disease begins with rigor, fever, 
violent pains about the head, spine and 
other places and other troubles which are 
followed by eiuptions aftei 48 houis The 
eruptions resemble masur dal when ripe 
and were termed masunka by the 
Ayurvedic sages In Bengal it is called 
basanta perhaps owing to the fact its 
attack IS most viiulent during the spring 
season In the North-Western provmces 
they call it mat {/i Bishop Marius is said 
to have applied to it the term variola, from 


varus a pimple It is called in English 
small-pox to distinguish it from Syphilis 
which was termed French or great pox 
It was fiist mentioned in Ireland under the 
designation of bolgagh in 675 a d It 
was evidently known to Shakespeare, 
for in “Love’s Labours Lost” Rosaline 
exclaims, “0,that your face were not so 
full of O’s'”, to which Katharine replies, 
“A pox of that jest The general 
prevalence of the disease and the havoc it 
played in England is best lealised by a 
perusal of Ben Jonson’s “Epigram to the 
Small-pox” in which the followmg lines 
appear “Envious and foul disease ' could 
there not be one beauty in an age, and free 
from thee In Mexico it is said to have 
surpassed the cruelties of the conquest, 
“suddenly smiting down 3, 500,000 popula- 
tion, and having none to bury them ” In 
Brazil, in 1563, “it extirpated whole races 
of men ” Even so late as a century ago 
George Bell of Edinburgh said 

“The small-pox, one of the most severe and 
dangerous diseases to which mankind is subject, 
ever since its introduction into Europe, more 
than a thousand years ago, has descended with 
undim.nished violence from generation to genera- 
tion, and every effort hitherto made to extirpate 
it has failed'” 

In India small-pox was mentioned as an 
infectious disease by the earliest Ayurvedic 
writers and classified under the heading of 
epidemic The earliest mention 
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of small-pox epidemic in Calcutta was that 
made by Air Blacquire m or about 
the year 1795-& during the months of 
Januaiy and Februaiy, “ during which the 
mortality was great among men and 
cattle of all sorts ” 

2 How We Help Small-pox Attack 

To thwart a formidable foe we must 
know and guard all the stiategic points 
Our invisible foes, the small-pox miciobes, 
swarm in the air of the patient’s room, in 
his clothes, furniture and excretions and in 
the flies feeding on his discharges During 
the epidemic of 1894 95 the largest centres 
of infections weie brothels and huts occu- 
pied by buck masons, coolies and servants 
and next to them, laundries It was 
observed that among the Mahomedans 
customs prevailed (1) of carrying the dead 
in a wooden cofiin covered with shawls 
and bunging them back from the bunal 
ground to some Musjid for future use with- 
out any disinfection, and (2) of distribut- 
ing the clothes of the dead, though infected, 
among a class of mendicants called hadjins 
The Hindus used to throw the beddings 
of the deceased on the streets which were 
picked up by the doms or rag-selleis The 
Marwans, according to Sir Kailaschandra 
Bose, KT , used to send by post small-pox 
crusts to their friends, as a lemedy for 
multiple abscesses Patients with diied up 
eruptions are allowed to mix freely with 
others or walk in the street on the 
supposition that the disease is innocuous 
in tins stage But as a matter of fact the 
crusts are most infectious This fact was 
known to our tikadars of old who per- 
formed inoculation with a paste prepared 
from these crusts It was only the other 
day I found a lunatic covered with small- 
pox crusts lying in fiont of Kamalalaya, 
a big cloth shop in the College Street 
Market The pohce though informed took 
no notice of the case and the patient was 
not removed until the District Health 
Officer Dr Roy was phoned 

3 The Treatment of Small-pox 

(i) Treatment by Sitala Priests — most 
dangerous 

The tieatment of small-pox may be 
divided into (1) Curative and (2) Pre- 
ventive (1) The current idea that there 
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IS no treatment for small-pox according to 
the Western method is most erroneous 
Simply because we are honest enough to 
confess that we have no specific for small- 
pox like quinine in malaria, people 
throw themselves at the mercy of quacks 
known as Sitala priests whose knowledge 
of the disease is derived from a few worm- 
eaten leaves of prescription formulated 
by their great-great-grand-fathers I know 
several cases which ended fatally owing to 
their wrong diagnosis and treatment 
Small-pox by itself is not a fatal disease, 
it is only the complications such as sepsis, 
pneumonia, bleeding, pus-poisoning, &c , to 
which the patients succumb and which 
these quacks can neither diagnosen or treat 
Moreover they spiead the disease broadcast 
as they use no disinfectants either for 
themselves or for their patients The cases 
which under their treatment escape death 
do not escape the lifelong misery of 
blindness and lameness, common sequelae 
of virulent types of the disease , on the 
other hand it was found during the 
epidemic of 1894-5 that theie was nearly 
80 per cent recovery undei the allopathic 
mode of treatment Oui external appli- 
cations are not only curative and sooth- 
ing but keep off flies which are potent 
factors in the dissemination of the disease 
They also prevent septic poisoning by 
foreign germs which cause multiple 
abscesses, destruction of joints and various 
other complications found in cases treated 
by quacks Bleeding from different organs 
which hasten death may speedily be check- 
ed by injections At a stage when swal- 
lowing IS impossible owing to paralysis 
of the throat and all other methods are 
helpless, we provide nutrition and medica- 
tion tin ough the rectum, skin and veins 
But supei station dies hard I have known 
even some medical practitioners recommend- 
ing tieatment by Sitala priests and Anglo- 
Indians bowing before the decxSion of the 
lattei and tolerating the worship of Sitala 
and the use of Ganges water Such is the 
terrorizing powei of the King of Terrors’ 
Every day the patients and their friends 
have to listen to the follo'Ufing invocation 
of the goddess — 

Namami Sitala-devim rasabhaslham digamvarlm 
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Marjanl-kalasopctam surpalankrita-mastakSm, 

Sitale tanu]5n rogan nnnam harati clustaran, 
Bisfotaka-visirnansm twamekamntavarshini 
(jalaganda-grah4-rog3 e chan'v e daruna nrinam, 
rwad-anudhjand inatrena Sitale yanti te kshayam 

It IS qtiite providential that Sitala 
comes slowly riding on an ass thus giving 
us sufficient time to prepare ourselves for 
the attack and to adopt previous protec- 
tive measures It is those foolish persons 
who remain unprotected that aie swept 
away by the broomstick which she holds 
m one of her hands 

13} India Pirst to Practise Protective 
Inoculation 

The Preventive treatment howevei 
IS more important and certain than the 
curative Even so recently as the eighteenth 
century owing to the influence of the 
Sydenham hypotheses “the wildest 
visionaiy could never hope,” according to 
Haygarth, “to retard the progress of the 
destructive disease except by prayers and 
by recourse to the merciful interposition 
of Providence ” In the tenth oi eleventh 
century, small-pox in England was guarded 
against by amulets and prayers Amulets 
inscribed with the name of St Nicaise 
and consecrated with a Latin prayer 
were worn as a protection against the 
small-pox It must be several centuries 
before the birth of Christ that our 
forefathers forestalled the Western savants 
m their attempt to baffle a severe attack 
of the disease by the induction of a milder 
attack in a scientific method Even in 
the eighteenth century children in Scotland 
were sometimes put to bed with small-pox 
patients or woolen threads saturated with 
the contents of small-pox pustules were 
tied round their wrists to induce a mild 
attack of the disease But in India as 
Stevenson and Murphy observe “In most 
respects the Brahmin method of what we 
would now call attenuation of virus, and 
of general treatment, was as nearly per- 
fect as later expenence ever made it, and it 
was only after many years’ elaborate 
blundenng that the Eastern simplicity 
was finally returned to ” Inoculation 
must have travelled from India to 
Circassia where it was practised at a very 
early date and thence to Constantinople 


The Ciicassian operation was done by old 
women The practice was called “Buying 
the small-pox” owing to some trifling 
present being made to the child from 
whom matlei was taken It was mother- 
hood again wffiich asseited itself in the 
protection of children in England Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu had her own 
child inoculated in Constantinople in 1717 
and lecommended the method in a letter 
On her return home she introduced the 
operation for the fiist time in April, 1721, 
by having her second child inoculated by 
Mr Maitland So protection against small 
pox in England was a Montagu Reform 

But an objection which militated 
strongly against the universal adoption 
of inoculation was the danger to life 
owing to the infectivity of the disease 
produced by the operation The consequent 
numerous deaths, severe attacks, serious 
sequelae and permanent disfiguiation in 
many cases led the British Parliament to 
prohibit it in 1840 Owing to the exertions 
made by my reveied Guru the late Edmon- 
ston Charles, Professor of Midwifeiy, inocu- 
lation was prohibited by law in 1865 

Jenner Poisoning His Own Child With 
Cow-pox Virus 

It was Motherhood again which 
provided a food foi reflection lead- 
mg to a discovery which startled the 
whole world and benefited humanity at 
large About the year 1768, a young 
woman calling for advice at a country 
doctor’s surgery in a Gloucestershire 
village, observed in the course of conversa- 
tion about small-pox that she could not 
take the disease as she had had cow-pox 
The doctoi forgot it, but not his assistant 
Edwaid Jenner, to uhom the remark was 
not a casual talk but a Heavenly inspira- 
tion When he himself became a doctor he 
cogitated, discussed the matter at “Medico 
Convivial” meetings, enquired among dairy 
folk and made experimental investiga- 
tions His publication in 1798 threw the 
whole world into convulsions This great- 
est benefactor of humanity discovered the 
surest method of killing one of our greatest 
enemies with a mere speck on the point of 
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a scalpel He was not one ot those who 
experimented on others to pi o\ e their own 
pet theoiy In Mgy 1796 he performed the 
opeiation on his own child Instances are 
not rare of the votaries of Science sacri- 
ficing their childien, like Kama at the 
altai of Duty Carried by an enthusisam to 
review the vaccine lymph from cows 
supposed to have been attacked with 
cow-pox, Mr Furnell of Sylhet experimented 
on his own child with poison taken from 
the affected cows The disease however 
was in reality rinderpest which was no 
protection against small-pox The latter 
disease was raging in Sylhet at that 
time which attacked the child immediately 
after the operation and carried it off to the 
disappointment and chagrin of the over- 
confident father 

In 1802, under the auspices of Lord 
Clive, the Jennenan antedote arrived by 
a circuitous route of Vienna, Constanti- 
nople, Bagdad, Bussra and Bombay A 
piesent of £4,000 was transmitted in 
May 1806 to Dr Jenner from the 
pnncipal inhabitants of Calcutta and its 
dependencies, as a testimonial of then 
gratitude for the benefits which this settle- 
ment, in common with the rest of mankind, 
had derived fiom his inestimable discovery 
of a preventive of the small-pox Madras 
and Bombay together made a present of 
£3,383-1-10 The greatest obstacle to the 
progress of vaccmation was the avowed 
hostility of the Indian moculators To con- 
ciliate them. Dr Shoolbred of the “Native 
Hospital” instructed two of the principal 
inoculatois in the art of vaccination 
Being convinced by then own observations, 
of the anti-small-pox powei of the vaccine 
disease, 26 of them signed a document in 
favour of vaccination before the then chief 
Magistrate Mi Blacquire One of them 
was rewarded subsequently with a pension 
of Rs 26 per mensem To the professional 
skill and conciliatory firmness and high 
character of Dr Shoolbred must be ascribed 
the magic conversion of the bigoted wor- 
shippers of Sitala to a new faith Various 
objections on religious grounds were raised 
against vaccination even up to 1856 
Vidyasagar to the Eescue of Vaccination 

It was under the influence of Vidyasagar, 


whose name is identified with every cause 
that alleviates human misery, that m 
1856, Alaharaja Srischandra of Navadwip 
convened a meeting of pundits to discuss 
the propriety of vaccination with calf 
lymph “Being convinced by the crushing 
arguments of the learned reformer, the 
pundits signed a document in favour of 
vaccination ” Sir Raja Radhakanta Deb 
introduced it in his family in that year and 
justified his action by a reference to 
Dhanvantari’s Sakteya Grantha fiom 
which he quoted the following 

Dhenu-stan^a-masunkg narangncha masunka, 

Taj jalam vahu mulgch-cha sastrgntena grihitavan, 
Vahu-mule cha sastrani raktotpatti-karani cha, 
faj-jalam rakta-militam sfotaka-jwara-sambhavam 

^^Tlie lymph taken with the end of a lancet 
Irom a pock on the human arm or the teat of a 
cow, when mixed \^ith the blood let out from 
the arm by that lancet, gives rise to pock and 
fever ” 

It is for the antiquarians to decide 
whethei Sakteya-grantha is a myth or a 
reality But it is a fact that the above 
quotation quieted the parrot cry of 
“religion in danger” 

Our experience extending over a century 
and a quarter throughout the whole world 
has proved the efficacy of vaccination as 
a protective against small-pox Without 
relying on what others say in other parts 
of the world, I quote below a few figures 
from my lecture on Small-pox and Vaccina- 
tion delivered at a meeting of the Calcutta 
Medical Society in 1896, which prove 
conclusively how vaccmation has checked 
the ravages of small-pox 

Small-pot Deaths m 34. years m Calcutta 
1832-65 (Inoculation m vogue) 24513 

1866-89 (Inoculation prohibited) 8785 

(Reduced to nearly one-third ) 
Mean Annual Death-Rate in Calcutta per mille 

All causes Small-pox 
1876-80 (Vaccination optional) 31 5 1 172 

1881-85 (Vaccmation compulsory)28 6 395 

1889-93 (Vaccination supervised 

by Medical Inspectors) 26 4 378 

The improvement due to vaccmation 
reducing the small-pox mortality to one- 
third cannot be credited to general sanita- 
tion which could not reduce the deaths 
from all causes in the same propoition 
The small-pox mortality during 16 
years from 1880 (year of compulsory- 
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vaccination) to 1895 was less than 4000, 
1 e , less than that of a single epidemic in 
1849-50 (6154) or 1864-65 (5256) 

{Small-pox and Vaccination by the writer ) 
Jennei himself confessed that to 
attribute to a single vaccination lifelong 
protection, would be to claim for it some- 
thing supernatural Re-vaccination eveiy 
4th or 5th year is absolutely necessary 
Germany, the only country where vaccina- 
tion IS compulsory, is quite free from small- 
pox 


Neglecting Yaccmation is Aiding 
Conflagration 

So instead of trying 'to run away from 
the enemy and help its egress thi ough the 
vulnerable points in your system and m 
that of your village folk, protect your 
citadel by re-vaccination and like Tolstoy’s 
Ivan do not under compulsion repent too 
late and exclaim 

“A spaik neglected bums the house ” 
SUNDARIMOHAN DaS 


UNREST IN BRITISH-RULED INDIA, PAST AND PRESENT 


A t the Salon held on December 4, 1919, 
at Government House, Calcutta, for 
a private view of the exhibits of the 
Indian Society of Oriental Art, His Ex- 
cellency the Governor of Bengal delivered 
an address, in the course of which His 
Excellency said — 

Ihaie diagnosed the root cause of Indian 
unrest as a clash of ideals I have no doubt in 
my own mind as to the correctness of my 
diagnosis 

So far as our piesent knowledge and 
understanding of the matter goes, we think 
that Lord Ronaldshay’s diagnosis is m the 
mam wrong, though in one sense there 
may be said to be a modicum of truth in 
It At present the ideal of life pursued by 
our rich land-holding and other classes can 
be realised only in cities The mam ele- 
ments of this ideal aie plenty of cieature 
comforts, luxury, and the seeking of selfish 
pleasures often of a debasing character 
These draw the wealthy to the cities 
Formerly when the villages were inhabited 
by a greater number of rich people, the 
villagers, who form the bulk of the people 
had more remunerative employment the 
village tanks and wells and paths were 
better kept, and the indigenous theatricals 
and athletic performances patronised bv 
the rich afiorded plenty of entertainment, 
gratis, to all village folk The present-day 
nch men may individually have more 


exciting pleasures and enter tamments, but 
they feel less often than their ancestors 
the happiness of giving to then neighbouis 
joy in widest commonalty spread There 
were, therefore, in former times much 
more colour and joyous movement and 
bustle m the lives of the people than now 
The people at present lead more cheerless 
lives than formerly This result has been 
aggravated by a real change in the 
religious beliefs and ideals of a considerable 
proportion of the people Appearances to 
the contrary notwithstanding, orthodoxy 
has lost its former hold on the people 
In the case of a minority of the educated 
and the well-to-do classes, the old ortho- 
doxy has given place to a purer and more 
spiritual faith, though that, too, is some- 
what cold and devoid of brightness and 
colour In the case of a majority of them, 
the old behefs are gone leaving a dreary 
vacuity behind Festive occasions are, 
therefore, of rarer occuirencein the country 
now than in days gone by 

The old beliefs had them aitistic and 
economic value, too They necessitated 
the use of particular kinds of cloth, copper 
and brass vessels and utensils, earthen 
and metal lamps and pots, shell bracelets 
and other ornaments, lac dyes (alta) for 
the feet of women and their finger-tips, 
decorations foi the images of gods and 
goddesses, metal bells and gongs, &c. 
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These gave employment to numerous 
craftsmen The excavation of tanks, the 
planting of shady l^-ees, &c , were looked 
upon as religious duties 

There are people who feel unhappy and 
have gloomy forebodings at the passing of 
the old order of things,— though this state 
of mind can scaicely be spoken of as 
unrest 

But probably when His Excellency 
spoke of unrest, he was not thinking of the 
dull colourless lives the people lead owihg 
to the circumstances referred to above 
And, therefore, we have ventured to say 
that in the main his diagnosis is not 
correct And at present so few people care 
for Art, that the unrest is ceitainly not 
due in the least to the clash of the artistic 
ideals of the East and the West In our 
opinion, so far as the mass of the people is 
concerned, the cause of the unrest is 
mainly economic As there is no clear hne 
of demarcation between economics and 
politics and as there have been of late 
certain clear indications of the awakening 
of political consciousness among even the 
illiterate poor, and among women, too, 
the unrest among them is also to some 
extent of a political character Among 
the higher strata of the people, the 
political cause of the unrest is more pro- 
nounced and clearly discernible, though 
in their case, too, the economic factor of 
the causes of unrest is certainly more 
potent So that, adapting the words 
used by Mi Lloyd Geoige on a recent 
occasion, we may say that unrest may be 
to a great extent fought with abundance, 
and for the rest with political justice 

Anglo-Indians (old style) have been 
generally blind to the causes which are 
responsible for unrest in India Many of 
them have attributed it to the newspaper 
editors, failed B A’s, and disappointed 
place-hunters But they are mere quacks 
who consider the above as sulHcient to 
account for the unrest They have not 
been able to feel the pulse rightly or probe 
the ulcer to its very core who attribute it 
to the causes referred to above No, the 
causes of the unrest are inseparably con- 
nected with what Mr Dadabhoy Naoroji 
called the “un- British” mode of Governmg 


India The founders and builders of the 
British Empire knew it and tried their 
best to check it Did not Warien Hastings 
and other experienced Anglo-Indian wit- 
nesses who appeared before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee appointed on the 
occasion of the renewal of the East India 
Company’s Charter in 1813 depose that 
there would be disaffection produced in 
India by the free influx of Europeans into 
that country, by the adoption of free trade 
in the commercial intercourse with India, 
by giving education to Indians and lastly 
sending missionaries to try to convert 
them to Christianity ^ ' We see in their 
full force all the evil consequences of 
the free influx of Europeans— they are so 
patent that it is useless to enumerate 
them By the adoption of a one-sided free 
trade policy, Indian industries and manu- 
factures have been ruined and the artisan 
class destroyed, and their members have 
been thrown for then subsistence on land, 
which IS unable to maintain them in 
comfort As a result, ever-recurring 
famines, epidemics, and chronic innutrition 
are sweeping away hundreds of thousands 
almost every year and addmg to the 
miseries of the Indian people Poverty is 
the lot of almost every household of this 
vast country 

But besides the above there are other 
causes, too, of the unrest Mr John Dickin- 
son, Junior, in his'pamphlet on “the Govern- 
ment of India under a Bureaucracy ” publish- 
ed in 1853, explained these causes so 
lucidly that we are tempted to quote them 
m extenso Some of them are no longer 
operative , but as their evil effects remain, 
we have not omitted them He wrote — 

The more I '‘study the subject the more I feel a 
growing conviction that the natives were happier, not 
merely under their good princes, but happier under the 
average of their native sovereigns, than they have been 
under an English Bureaucracy 

In discussing this point, we have always hitherto had 
the advantage of being the judges in our own cause , 
therefore because we first acquired power in India 
during a i evolutionary period, we have assumed that 
the normal condition of Indian Governments was a 


^ See the Modern Review for November 1907 
on. the “Genesis of the British idea of civilizing 
India,” and also for January, February and 
March 1908 on the other subjects 
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chronic state of rc\ulution , and \\e ha'ie assumed that 
the mass of the people must have been miserable, 
because we can prove that many of their native 
sovereigns were warlike, bigoted, See But vve must 
recollect that India is as large as the whole of Europe , 
and suppose we were to appl} the same ingenious 
process of crimination to Europe that we do to India, — 
suppose we were to reckon up the wars and acts 
of oppression of European princes, as vve do for the 
native princes, down to the end of the eighteen di 
century, and calculate the amount of bloodshed and 
human misery caused hy their ambition and selfish 
indifference to the fate of the masses, suppose vve were 
to rake out ot a few centuiies of history, for Europe as 
we do for India, all the deliberate cruelties inflicted on 
mankind by religious fanaticism, — finalh, suppose we 
were to see what the memoir-writers of the time say 
of the condition of the great bulk of the people in 
Europe, down to the period of the Fiench revolution 

If w^e were to do this with any good faith, we should 
beigm to End it impossible to cast the first stone at 
India We should begin to admit that if there had 
been wars, if there had been bigotry, if there had been 
misgovernment in India, there had been such things 
elsewhere But there had been many compensations m 
India , there had been long established Governments, 
and a great mass of contented subjects , the Mohamme- 
dan conquerors had settled in the countr} , and identified 
themselves with the interests and sympathies of its 
inhabitants , they had, as the rule, respected the customs, 
and religion, and private landed property of the 
people, and any mfracton of the rule was condemned by 
their own historians as it would be by Europeans , they 
had preserved the municipal institutions, and arbitration 
svstem, and excellent police, which gave the people 
the best security for person and property at the least 
cost , they never burthened the country with a national 
debt and had spent great sums out of the taxes for the 
people, on public works and grants for education, and 
had not attempted to destory their native aristocracy, 
whose capital was the support of the labourers, 
manufacturers, and merchants of India , finally, they had 
not treated the people as an inferior race of beings , 
they had maintained a free social intercourse vvith 
them , they had not confined them to such low ill paid 
offices as they could not fill themselves , they had 
frequently left the most important share of the civil 
offices of State m their hands and had allowed them to 
rise daily from among the lower orders to all ranks of 
civil and military employment, which ‘*kept up the spirit 
of the people”, said Mr Elphinstone 

In short, the Mohammedans did not, by dividing 
the community into two distinct bodies of privileged 
foreigners and native serfs, systematically degrade a 
whole people In a long course of time and among a 
hundred millions of men, they had oppressed many , 
but they had left hope to all , they had thrown open to 
all their subjects prizes of honest ambition, and allowed 
every man of talent, industry, and courage to aspire 
to titles of honour or political power, or high military 
commands, with corresponding grants of land 

Very different from this has been the government of 
the English conquerors of India 

We have kept the peace m the country for our own 
sakes, and this has, of course, to a certain extent, 
increased cultivation and commerce, because the 
instinctive efforts of men to better their condition will 
alwavs ensure the material progress of any people, 


until the} reach the point where niisgo' ernmenl sets a 
limit to progress 

But this benefit of keeping the peace in India is the 
only one our rule h is conferred or the natives, to make 
up for the loss of all the compensations mentioned 
above , and if I show this to be the case — if against one 
benefit is to be set our systematic impoverishment and 
degradation of a whole people, what will after ages say 
of our passion for aggrandizement m India ^ Will it be 
sufficient to have changed the mode of extortion, to 
have substituted the dry rot of English Bureaucracy for 
the violence of Roman proconsuls, to prevent posterity 
from condemning with one voice our selfish policy in 
India I deeply feel that it will not I feel painfully 
that, although for a while the system may deceive or 
corrupt contemporary opinion, and triumph over such 
feeble protests as mine, its tiiumph will one day be 
appealed against in a higher court of opinion, and be 
reversed by the Judgment of history , and in that day 
the \ erdict of the whole civilised world will be given 
against England and the curse of man} nations will fall 
upon her, for her selfish treatment of India 

However, the passion for aggrandizement above 
mentioned is both excused and denied It is excused 
on the ground that our territorial extension m India 
cannot be helped , that it is "in the natural course of 
things ” Why, of course it is, so long as we take 
every precaution in constituting the Home Government 
to ensure its grasping tendency, w hich is our present 
policy 

We now make a Home Government which must 
theoretically know and care little about the natives, and 
cov'et an} immediate increase of revenue and patronage 
But suppose vve made the Home Gov^ernment on a 
totally different theory , suppose its very constitution 
ensured its knowing and caring a good deal about the 
natives, and proportionably less for patronage, and 
caring more for the ultimate than the immediate 
increase of revenue — more for its real than its apparent 
value , if we did this, it would then be as much "in the 
natural course of things” for the Government not to be 
grasping, as it now is for it to be so 

Again, the passion for aggrandizement is denied, 
and It is said that our wars in India were defensive 
wars, by wa} of disproving the fact Defensive wars ^ 
Why, the least scrupulous of European conquerors, Louis 
XIV , Napoleon, all have found the same cloak foi 
their ambition, and called their wars defensiv e measures 
with the same assuiance , so that, with the Scinde and 
Afghanistan w^ars fresh in the readers 's memory, this 
exploded old state fiction is not worth answering, as it 
is not wars alone that prove this passion for aggran- 
dizement 

The reader must recollect that it is not by conquest 
from enemies, but by cessions extorted from friends, 
from our unfortunate allies, that a great part of our 
territory has always been, and continues to be obtained 
The amount of territory taken by Lord Wellesley in 
time of peace was prodigious, and at the present day, 
with profound internal peace, the process of absorbing 
the native States is going on steadily, not at the expense 
of enemies but of friends It is no security to the native 
Princes to have treaties with us or to recall times when 
their alliance was hailed by us as a signal good fortune in 
a critical period On some we impose contingents, which 
keep them in bondage, rum their finances, force them to 
oppress their subjects and end by furnishing us an 
excuse for interference and annexatioii In the case of 
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others; we cooll} set aside the lawful succession at their 
deathS; turn the heirs adrift, and seue on their inherit- 
ance In the same spirit we are confiscating the 
estates of the landed anstocrac} , and it is believed that, 
what with resumptions of uianny and rent-free lands and 
lapses of jagheevi,^ we hi\e, since 1S19, appropriated 
landed property of the \alue of three million steihng of 
annual revenue And why, for what purpose, is this 
incessant aggrandizement Is it to give the natives 
''the Blessing of the British rule” Let us see what 
these blessings ha\ e been 

istly. In Bengal by one of the most sweeping con- 
fiscations the world e\er saw, we transfeired the whole 
landed property of the community to a body of tax- 
gatherers , but under such conditions that this body of 
newly m\ented landlords were ruined almost to a man, 
and sold up b} our Collectors, and their estates trans- 
ferred to new men within ten or twehe }ears , and m 
making the new landlurds, we promised legislatne 
protection to their tenants, ) et we ha\ e left them from 
that da} to this at the mere} of the Zemindars, and 
only the other da} it was said h\ the “A? lefid of India' , 
Sept i6tb, 1852 — " \ wLole cent ui} will sc ircely be 
sufficient to reined} thee\ils ot that Perpetual Settle- 
ment, and we have not }et begun the task Under its 
baneful influence a population of more than tw^ent}- 
millions have been reduced to a state of such utter 
wretchedness of condition, and such abjectness of 
feeling as it would be difficult to parallel m any other 
country ” 

2ndly, In Madras, by another sweeping confiscation, 
perhaps without a precedent in history, we assumed 
that the Government was the owner of all property 
m land, and that in the words of Government, we 
should "avoid all material evil if the surplus produce 
was m all cases made the utmost extent of our demand 
this being the landlord's rent, and leaving to the culti- 
vator only a bare sufficiency for his own subsistence , 
and this surplus produce being demanded from the 
r} ots, not as a corn rent, but as a money rent, and 
being assessed and collected in districts averaging 7000 
square miles and 150,000 individual tenants by one or 
two Europeans, assisted by informers, with notonousl} 
incorrect surveys 

3rdly, When this R}/Otwar system had ruined Madras, 
we forced it upon Bombay, in spite of Mr Elphmstone's 
opposition, and nowffiere did we at any time low^er our 
assessments until the agriculturists were beggared, and 
w e retain the system to this day 

4thl}, We established and maintained for the better 
part of a centur} , transit duties, w'’hich broke the 
manufacturers, decayed the towns, and demoralised 
the people of India, and left it a matter of wonder that 
any trade could be carried on at all 

5thl}, We destro}ed those municipal institutions 
which had, according to Mr Elphinstone, “preserved 
the people of India through all their revolutions, and 
conduced m a high degree to their happiness, and to 
the enjoyment ot a great portion of freedom and 
independence ” We destroyed these, and with them 
the excellent arbitration system and native police which 
gave the people full secunt} for person and property at 
the least possible cost , and we set up instead an 
exotic system of English law, which has so utterl> 
deprived the people of security, besides corrupting 
their morals, that in our civil courts, which give every 
opening for fraud, perjury, and forgery,” all the most 
important interests of the country have been rapidly 


converted and transferred, and no man’s estate is 
safe, and in our criminal courts nothing but his most 
singular ill luck can bring an accomplished criminal 
to justice , and even within a circle of sixty or seventy 
miles round our cap tal city of Calcutta, no man of 
property cm retire to rest without danger of being 
the victim of Dacoits before moining 

6thly, We levied great taxes on the people, and 
drained away one-seventh of their net revenue to 
England, at the same time burthening them with a 
load of national debt for the first time m their history , 
and yet in spite of their admitted rights and neces- 
sities, we gave them back next to nothing in public 
viorks , nev^er anv thing for education, unless forced 
by pressure from without and the vigorous initiative 
of private individuals, and then as little as possible , and 
in most districts bey'^ond comparison less for roads, 
bridges, tanks, , than has been given by wealthy 
native merchants and countr} gentlemen 

7thlv , e hav e long been s_) stematicallv destroy mg 
the native ''nstocracy, who furnished consumers for 
the articles of commerce and luxur}, who stimulated 
the production of the labourers, the manufacturers 
and the mei chants, who were the patrons of art, the 
promoters ot agricultural improv enient, the co-operators 
in public works, and the only class who could enable 
us to carry out any compiehensive amelioration of 
native society and we are extinguishing the native 
States, of which the effect is, according to Sir Thomas 
Munro, “m place of raising to debase the whole people,” 
and according to the Duke of Wellington, “to degrade 
and beggar the natives, making them all enemies 
and meanwhile, our threat of absorption hanging over 
their heads, deprives both princes and aristocracy of 
any inducement to improve their country 

8thly, We regard the natives rather as vassals and 
servants than as the ancient owners and masters of 
the country, we have as little as possible of social 
intercourse with them, and although we allow them 
to do above ninety seven per cent of the work of 
administration, we monopolise the credit and emolu- 
ments of it, and keep every high office for ourselves 
The establishment ot our rule in any part of India at 
once shuts the door on the honest and laudable ambi- 
tion of the natives , all prospect of enjoying those 
honours and distinctions, and lucrative situations of 
trust and power, which reconcile men to the oppres- 
sions of arbitrary rulers in native States, is thence- 
forward cut of , we divide the community into a 
government of foreign officials on the one hand, and 
a nation of serfs on the othei , of foreigners, constantly 
shifting their quarters, hav ing no permanent connection 
With the country, and aWay s looking forward to the 
day when they shall return to England with a fortune, 
and of serfs, v\ho are the nativ es of the land, linked 
and identified with its interests and sympathies, and 
man} of whom are regarded as little better than 
menial, who might have been governors of provinces 
but for us , all of whom as a rule are confined to such 
low, ill paid offices, as the Cov enanted Civ il Service 
disdains to accept 

And therefore is the spirit of India broken under 
the Company's government — therefore do we hear of 
robberies and oppressions in Oude and Hyderabad, 
and yet the people do not fly to us, because hope is 
with them, and the future is not a blank , instead 
of flying into our territory, they go from it, often m 
flocks , come into it they never do only the other day 
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some important works on the Kistnah were stopped 
because the people of the country fled en masse into 
the Nizam’s dominions 

And why do they prefer to live under ‘"effete” 
native Governments Because they do not feel 
themselves degraded as they do under us, for it is not 
the arbitrary power of a national sovereign, but 
subjugation to a foreign one, that destroys national 
power and extinguishes national spirit, and with this 
the mainspring of v^hatever is laudable both m public 
and private life , but we make them feel the rule of the 
stranger to their heart’s core , we set a barrier of 
privilege betw^een the natives and their foreign masters , 
the lowest European officer in a black or red coat, is 
above every nitive gentleman, though the latter may 
be the descendant of a line of princes, and is often a 
man of the most chivalrous feelings and the highest 
accomplishments , nevertheless, we treat them as an 
inferior race of beings and we are making them so , 
our monopoly of every high office, from generation to 
generation, is systematically degrading the people of 
India , the deterioration of native character under our rule 
IS manifest to every one and Sir Thomas Munro went 
so far as to say, “it would be more desirable that we 
should be expelled from the country altogether, than 
that the result of our system of Government should be 
such an abasement of a whole people ” Here are 
samples of “the blessings of the British rule” ^ 

I have not the skill to state the case m eloquent 
language, and cannot express what I feel about it, 
but a man of imagination who pleaded this cause 
would often bring tears into his reader’s eyes , however, 
1 do beseech the reader to consider this series 
of facts, told in the plainest, simplest manner, and 
to say whether such “blessings’ ' can justify our 
passion for aggrandizement in India ^ 

And I hav e not done I have yet to describe the 
means and the end of gratifying this passion , because 
considering that our bureaucratic, irresponsible Govern- 
ment of India, has lately shown that it would no longer 
respect the clearest rights and treaties when it could 
find a pretext for grasping a little more revenue and 
patronage , and considering that Malcolm, Elphmstone, 
Metcalfe, Russell, Munro, the Duke of Wellington, and 
most of our great India statesmen, have emphatically 
condemned the absorption of the native States, and that 
our unfortunate allies, above 250 native Princes, in the 
presence of an overwhelming arm}, with no tribunal 
before which they can carry their complaints, and 
placed as a class out of the pale of the law, that they 
have now confiscation always hanging over their 
heads, I must explain the outrageous breach of faith 
involved in our absorption of native States, and show 
what the Duke meant when he said it “degraded and 
beggaredthe natives and made them all enemies ” 

The means now employed by the Government to 
absorb the native States are to deny the right of adop- 
tion Probably the reader is aw^are that adoption is 
one of the most solemn duties of religion in India, in 
the case of failure of sons which continually happens 
m the reigning families By this ceremony the adopted 
son becomes as much an heir as an heir of the body, 
and no foundation for drawing a distinction between 
succession to a political power, m the force and effect 
of adoption, but the adopted son acquires all and every 
one of the rights of a legitimate heir of the body 

Of course this right of adoption is the dearest 
privilege of the native Princes, jvnd the most necessary 


to them, as their States would soon fall into our hands 
without It , and this right has been given to the people 
of India in express words, by an early Act of Parlia- 
ment, and has been formal^ asserted by Governors 
Generals, as Lords Amherst, Metcalfe, and Auckland, 
and asserted by the law officers of the Government 
and the courts of Bengal over and over again, and has 
been admitted by us for many years m the succession 
of native States, without any requiring of previous 
notice, or any reserve or qualification whatsoever in a 
great number of precedents 

Nevertheless, the Government has at length decided 
with the object avowed without disguise, of getting 
more revenue, that, as the paramount power in India 
succeeding to the authority of the Emperor of Delhi, 
Its sanction to an act of adoption is necessary, and it is 
essential to withhold this sanction , and accordingly it 
has within the last few years set aside three adoptions 
and confiscated the native States of Sattarah, Colabah, 
and Mandavie, although in each of these three cases 
there were collateral blood relations and heirs of the 
deceased prince, after the adopted son 

Now I will first say a few w^ords about the Emperor 
of Delhi, and put him out of the way , for he has nc 
more to do with the question than the man in the moon 
When the poor Emperor came into our hands, as 
Scmdiah’s prisoner, blinded twenty years before, did 
we restore him to his empire ^ Certainly not f Did 
he then give us a grant of his paramount power in 
India ^ If so, how came we to make treaties with his 
feudatories as independent Princes ^ The fact is, as 
all the world knows, our paramount power was won, 
and is kept, by the sword And such are the "‘blessings 
of the British rule,” that ve are obliged to remain 
armed to the teeth to keep it , and we had better not 
forget that we keep it by the sword of a native army, 
which has a strong personal interest in the right of 
adoption 

I now come to the question of the sanction 
Undoubtedly where there is a dispute or doubt as to 
the succession , the sanction of the paramount power 
IS necessary , because the paramount power is entitled 
and bound to keep the peace in India and to 
prevent any violation of rights, or outrage on the 
feelings of the people, which may endanger the 
public safety , and m a disputed or doubtful case of 
succession, its sanction is necessary to prove that 
an adoption is legal and regular and to award the 
succession to the rightful claimant 

But this sanction of the paramount power is a 
judicial sanction , it is the same thing as the Lord 
Chancellor’s decision on a will , and when the sanc- 
tion of the paramount power is required or requested 
in allied States, not subject or belonging to it, but 
connected with it by treaties, its duty is to find out 
the heir, and to give the succession to the heir, not 
to seize on the inheritance itself, m defiance of all 
the heirs 

It was as much an act of robbery for us to appro- 
priate the principalities of Sattarah, Colabah, and 
Mandavie, in defiance of all the heirs, as it would 
be for the Lord Chancellor to pocket a legacy 
because it was being litigated m his court We are 
improving upon a precedent set by Caligula, m our 
violation of the right of adoption When Caligula 
was invited to a nuptial feast, he carried away his 
friend^s wife when the British rt sident is invited to 
the death bed of a native Prince, he turns his fnend^s 
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Widow and orphan out of doors^ and confiscates 
their inheritance 

And they do not take the e things so quietly in 
the country as we do Jiere We hear of the absorp- 
tion of a native State and go about our business 
and think no more of the matter , like a ship^s 
crew, who duly note in log, ‘kun down a vessel in 
the night all hands lost’’ , then pursue their voyage 
and forpt it But these things lodge and rankle 
in men s minds in India, where too many of our 
troops are interested in this question of adoption , 
and, as I said, I am convinced that the Government 
will some day regret the system that is making 
so many enemies It will some day absorb anatne 
State too many, and feel a pang like one who has 
put a fruit into nis mouth with a hornet in it W^e must 
not expect the Rajput Princes to lie still like 03^sters, 
waiting to be dredged They are and ever were a 
high-spirited, martial race, prompt to appeal to the 
suord, and just the men to sa}, in a fit of exaspera- 
tion, ‘'better an end with fear than fear without an 
end 

Meanwhile the natives have a stereotyped 
expression for their communications with us, which 
gives us a false confidence, we tread on ice, and 
forget the current of passion flowing beneath, 
which imperils our footing The natives seem what 
they know we expect them to appear, and we do 
not see their real feelings we know not how hot 
the stove may be under its polished surface Fcr 
the fire is not out, we are obliged to keep it up 
by our native army, which may blaze into a 
conflagration, and burn the empire 'Ihere may 
be some Piocida, matchless in diplomatic art and 
tenacity of purpose who will travel for years to knit 
enemies against us , who will mine the ground under 
our feet, and lay the tram of combustibles there 
may be some outrage, which will suddenly raise a 
cry, terrible as that which broke forth when the 
bells of Monreale were sounding to vespers, a cry 
of “Death to the Knglishmen there may be some 
conspiracy, of which, as at Vellore, we have not 
even a suspicion, until the native regiments open their 
fire on our barracks and, as a merchant who is 
obliged to throw all his treasure overboard to save 
the ship, a storm may arise in India which will 
cost us more to maintain our power than all we have 
gamed or can ever hope to gam, by our confiscation 

Nor does the injury stop with the families of the 
Princes Native States support a numerous class of civil 
and military functionaries, who cannot find employment 
under us , besides the holders of jagheerSi incnnSf 
See , who know that their property is doomed when 
they fall under our rule And m a State like the last 
absorbed, in place of thirty or forty natives exercising 
the civil administration of affairs, with salaries of from 
too to 200 rupees a month which they spend in the 
country, we substitute one or two Europeans, receiving 
from 2000 to 3000 rupees a month, and remitting the 
bulk of their salaries to England Moreover, the 
bread of almost every man in and about the capital 
of a native State depends on the expenditure of the 
native Government , and not only many thousands 
of natives directly dependent upon it, but the manu- 
facturers and shopkeepers dependent upon them, are 
nearly all ruined by our absorption , and their distress 
reacts on the cultivators of the soil This is why the 
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Duke said that absorption “degrades and beggars 
the natives, and makes them all enemies “ 

Similar results follow in proportion, from the re- 
sumption of the landed estates of the aristocracy 
Shore says “To bring the subject home to an English 
heart and mind, let us turn our thoughts to our native 
land, and compare the effects produced by individual 
example and influence there, with what might have been 
the case here Let us represent to ourselves an 
English country gentleman, overlooking his estate, 
promoting the improvement of agriculture, superintend- 
ing the roads and pubhc buildings, and subscribing to 
the local chanties , as a neighbour, opening his house, 
and by his hospitality affording the means of social 
intercourse to his neighbours , all the different members 
of his family contributing their share to the general 
good Corftrast the picture with the state of things 
in India 1 he upper classes of the natives, who used to 
occupy the above situations, ruined, and their places 
supplied by foreigners who keep aloof from the people, 
and whose ultimate object is to return to England 
with a fortune “ He adds “As to the number 
of respectable people who ha\ e suffered let any one 
leave the English stations, few and far between, and 
go into the country towns and villages and there see 
the innumerable houses which not many years ago 
were in good repair and inhabited by men who lived m 
the style of gentlemen, keeping up establishments of 
servants, horses, elephants and equipages but which 
are now all falling to decay, while their owners or 
their descendants are dw^elling m mud huts, with little 
more than the merest necessaries of life And let the 
reader recollect that the destruction of the native 
aristocracy is still going on with unremitting vigour, 
as one of “the blessings of the British ru^e“ 

How can we reconcile it to our conscience or our 
reason to treat the natives in this manner ? It w'as a 
beautiful fiction of the Greeks that Ulysses could no 
longer feign madness when his child was thrown 
before his plough , but w^e who have allowed a 
Bureaucracy to plough over India till the “iron has 
entered into the soul” of her people, we have been 
essentially mad without seeming so 

However, I believe there is a secret cause why the 
English public feel so little sympathy for the natives, 
w'hich is entirely founded on a misunderstanding, and on 
Ignorance of the native character Lord Ellenborough 
said last session, that “no intelligent pople womd 
submit to our government” and though alone he would 
say it, I am satisfied in my own mind that many think 
it and that my countrymen in their hearts despise the 
natives of India because they do submit to our 
Government 

Nevertheless, this submission does not argue 
cowardice m those who submit. You enforce sub- 
mission by an overwhelming mercenary army , and as 
long as that army is faithful, submission is a matter of 
necessity , but although, under such c rcumstances 
they submit to our government, there i£ not a race on 
the face of the earth who possess more personal courage 
than the men of India and the fact is not altered by 
their subjection to us because the bravest people in 
the world may be subjugated by foreigners when they 
are divided against themselves, which was the case 
with the natives of India when we founded our empire 

And not only were they divided, but for half a cen- 
tury before an opening was given for our supremacy , 
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the great powers of the country had been shattered hy 
wars, which may be called wars of giants^ from the 
magnitude of their operations In the last great battle, 
in 1798, which decided the contest between the Mahrat- 
tas and Rajputs, the forces brought into the field by 
the latter were 125,500 strong, and by the former 
tii^ooo strong , large bodies of the troops on both sides 
being armed and disciplined in the European fashion , 
and I will quote the description of a charge of cavalry m 
this action, taken from the mouth of an eye-witness, 
Colonel Skinner, to show the gallantry of the men — 
now saw Chevalier Dudennaig’s brigade or 
division which was on the left, charged by the Rah^rs 
He received them noblj , but was cut to pieces W them 
Out of 8000 men he had not 200 left The Rahtors, 
more than ten thousand m number, were seen approach- 
ing from a distance , the tramp of their immense 
and compact body, rising like thunder over the roar of 
the battle* They came on first at a slow hand canter, 
which increased m speed as they advanced The well 
served guns of the brigade showered grape upon their 
dense mass, cutting down hundreds at each discharge , 
but this had no effect m arresting their progress On 
they came, like a whirlwind, trampling over 1500 of 
their own body, destroyed by the cannon of the brigade 
Neither the murderous volleys from the muskets nor 
the serried hedge of bayonets, could checker shake 
them , they poured like a torrent on and over the 
brigade, and rode it fairly down, leaving scarcely a 
vestige of it remaining, as if the sheer weight of the 
mass had ground it to pieces,’* Again, we are accus 
tomed to consider the battle of Waterloo one of the 
most sanguinary that ever was fought, yet our loss m 
some Indian battles has been about double the loss at 
Waterloo The proportion of killed and wounded at 
Waterloo was one to six , that of Assaye was just 
double, one to three and several have been near it , 
and the loss in the Sutlej battles, in 1846, was much 
more severe than that of Waterloo, being in the propor- 
tion of one to five 

I could add many other proofs of the personal 
bravery of the natives , but it has always been con- 
spicuous so I will merely remind the reader of the 
brilliant native armies of Clive, Lawrence and Coote, 
which carved out our way to empire And yet those 
armies, unrivalled for valour and loyalty, were officered 
by native gentlemen with only one or two Europeans 
to a brigade , and this was our original system m 
India, until the thirst for patronage, as usual, sur- 
mounted every other consideration, and substituted 
European for native officers 

Of late years sheer financial necessity has forced 
us to return to some extent to the old system, which 
is copied m our ‘hrregular corps” and the admirable 
state of efficiency and discipline of these ^irregular 
corps” shows that we can employ the natives when we 
choose in situations of trust and power, and that it 
answers perfectly to do so 

To return to my subject, I think I have said enough 
to show that we should do very wrong to refuse our 
sympathy to the natives from a doubt of their courage 
and they have many other qualities which eimle 
them to our warm and kind consideration I have 
noticed m the chapter on public works, their disposition 
to found benevolent institutions, and they are remark 
able for a degree of chanty in private life which renders 
Ihe poor independent of public relief in India ^Their 
circles, says Mr Campbell, ^^assist and 


support one another to an admirable extent Families 
generally live together as on the continent, and the 
young men who go out to service return, and remit 
money most dutifully to their ^families ” The native 
merchants are particularly distinguished for their 
honorable mode of doing business, as well as for their 
enterprise , and Englishmen who have resided m 
native States bear witness to the simplicity and 
straightforward manner of the agricultural classes 
both m their dealings with them and amongst each 
other It IS only when they are corrupted by 
external influences, by a demoralising judicial system 
or oppressive taxation, that art and cunning are substi- 
tuted for candour, as the only protection against the 
hand of injustice and power , and I will add that those 
who have had much intercourse With the natives, m a 
commercial, political, or military character, almost 
invariably speak of them in very high terms , it is only 
among such judicial functionaries as have centred 
their observations on the most vicious classes of native 
society, and have overlooked the rest, that their detract- 
ors are to be found 

Finally, it has been said by one of the most experi- 
enced members of the Indian service, that, “for the 
transaction of business, whether in accounts, diplomatic 
correspondence, or the conduct of judicial, magisterial, 
or financial affairs, the natives are seldom surpassed 
They are, on the whole, an intelligent, tractable, and 
loyal people, not deficient in energy when there is a 
motive for exertion, and eminently calculated to promote 
the arts of civil life ” 

And now I have done I have shown that although 
there may be more complaint of the Government of 
England m one year, than we hear of the Government 
of India during t'wo or three Charters, yet there has 
been suffering, not loud but deep, in the latter country, 
its cup of grief has filled silently to the brim, ay, it has 
filled to running over, though few individuals com- 
plained of It m England The unfortunate natives have 
had their rights of property confiscated Their claims 
on our justice and humanity trampled underfoot, their 
manufacturers, towns, and agriculturists beggared , 
their excellent municipal institutions broken up , their 
judicial security taken away , their morality corrupted , 
their patrons systematically destroyed and even their 
religious customs violated, by what are conventionally 
called the “blessings of the British rule” These 
great results at once strike the eye of any man who 
goes seriously into the question of our Indian adminis- 
tration , like the tombs by the side of the road at 
the entrance of ancient cities, these monumeats of 
the power of Bureaucracy are the first things wc see 
and m them lie buried the hopes of India 

And as abuses were maintained m the provinces 
of the Roman Republic because the patricians who re- 
tired from their magistracy were shielded by the Senate, 
so IS the Indian Government regularly shielded by the 
Parliament Nay, at this hour it is an understood thing 
that the ministry intends to seal the misery of India by 
leasing her out for another term of years to the 
Company’s Government, which will again be exhorted 
to govern paternally, just as Isaac Walton exhorts his 
angler, in hooking a worm, “to handle him as if be 
loved him ’’ The Legislature would not dare openly 
and directly to oppress Indiaj yet dares to vote others 
the power to do so 

I cannot help warning my countrymen that if they 
stand by, and look quietlv on whfie this nolitiral 
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martyrdom is once more consummated, their censent- 
ing unto the deed will leave a heavy debt of \engeance 
against them, not only on earth but in heaven , it will 
provoke that retributsy'e justice which frequently 
allows an individual to escape, but never fails to 
overtake a nation Let them weigh this well before 
they say, “On our heads and on our children’s be it ^ 

It is true that we have an overwhelming mercenary 
army, and the word is passed, no danger above the 
horizon , but some may be coming , and in historv we 
are always wise after the event , and when it is too late, 
when the bolt has fallen and the penalty has been paid, 
then for the first time do politicians see why a 
government based on injustice and bad faith could not 
stand , and what innumerable consequences of its own 
wrong-doing were all the while undermining its power 
God forbid that we should be wase too late m India ’ 

I have one more word to say in conclusion Never, 
since the world began, w^as so great an opportunity of 
doing good offered to a great nation, as that which 
Providence now offers to us in India England — 
enlightened, Christian England — is the sovereign arbiter 
and empress of that glorious land, wnth its hundred 
and fifty millions of “intelligent, tractable, and lo^al” 
people, and she might throw herself on the fallen 
'empire, as Elisha did on the Shunammite’s child, 
“and put his mouth upon his mouth, and his eyes 
upon his eyes and his hands upon his hands” — so 
might England stretch herself on the prostrate empire, 
and w'arm and quicken its torpid body, and breathe 
new life into India She might raise the natives, and 
watch their progress, moral and material as a mother 
watches her child, and lo^ es it the better for the anxieties 
it has cost her , she might behold, from 3, ear to }ear, 
the blessings she conferred, and feel the tie strengthen- 
ing which attached her to India , she might have the 
answer of a good conscience and the esteem of the whole 
civilised world 

Oh my countrymen ^ may heaven itself soften your 
hearts, and aw^aken your sympathy for this interesting 
people , may it teach you not to reject your fated 
opportunity, nor again throw such a pearl as India 
before an irresponsible Bureaucracy 

It IS to be borne in mind m leading the 
above long extract that the pamphlet 
from which it is taken was written before 
the Sepoy Wai, which it vaguely fore- 
told, and that, therefore, many of the 
things said of India of those days do not 
apply to present day conditions, though, 
as we have said before, their effects lemam 
Lovers of India, Indian and British, 
cannot but grieve that the note of warn- 
ing sounded betimes by Mr Dickmson 
and others of his way of thinking was 
not heeded betimes It is to be hoped that 
the signs of the times will not be lost upon 
the present generation of the British 
people 

India IS no longer governed by a Com- 
pany of merchants but by the Crown 
direct But was the change immediately 


for the better to India ^ Wrote Rev Mr 
John Long in the Calcutta Renew for 
September, 1860 

“Late years have witnessed the annihilation of 
that mighty East India Company, Hhe Empire of 
the middle classes’ which so long ruled with absolute 
sway over the East, It is a 

question whether 1 it has yet been succeeded by a 
better form of Government, one that will guard Indian 
interests and finances so faithfully and which will not 
allew the rights of natives to be sacrificed, in order to 
swell the coffers of Mammon The Company invari- 
ably resisted, as far as they could, the spirit of political 
and military aggression , they might have been re- 
formed, but destruction was not the remedy, and now 
vve fear, in spite of themselves and their better prin- 
ciples, the Queen’s Government is imperceptibly 
drifting into a policy like that of Austria in Italy, whose 
mam points were unity, and centralisation to the 
sacrifice of local ["government, a foreign agency to 
administer as conquerors, and an entirely foreign army 
to back their views out We know the result now 10 
Itaty, m spite of Austrian cannons and soldiers, — 
nationalities will have their sway and so it will be in 
India 

“The East India Company won India, the problem 
IS, will the Queen’s Government keep it The 

following lines were often quoted in old books in reply 
to people(who argued that the best remedy for Indian 
evils was to transfer the Government to the Crown— 
I was well, 

I would be better, 

I took physic 
And here I he 

I he remedy was worse than the disease, and the 
victim of Empiricism died ** 

Thougli the transfer of the GoYernment 
of India from the East India Company 
to the Crown has not literally led to the 
severance of the political connection 
between Britain and India, it is only a 
thorough enquiry into the condition of 
India under the Crown by an impartial 
commission that can allay the fears 
entei tamed regarding the evil consequences 
of the transfer Exploitation of India 
has been going on more rapidly since her 
transfer to the Crown Exploitation 
means impoverishment for India 

Another cause of unrest to wl^ich Mr 
Dickinson did not refer, is the treatment 
of educated Indians Macaulay from his 
place in the House of Commons said 
in 1833 - 

"Are we to keep the people of India ignorant in 
order that we may keep them submissive ’ Or do we 
think that we can give them knowledge without awaken- 
ing ambition Or do ve mean to awaken ambition 
and to provide It with no legitimate vent? Who will 
answer any of these questions in the affirmative ? Yet 
one of them must be answered in the affirmative by 
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every persoti who mamtam that we ought permanently 
to exclude the nati\es from high office 

ma} be that the public mind of India ma> 
expand under our s}stem till it has outgrown that 
system , that by good government we may educate our 
subjects into a capacit} for better government , that, 
having become instructed in European knowledge, they 
ma} , in some future age, demand European institutions 
Whethei such a da} will ever come I know' not But 
never will I attempt to avert or to retard it Whenever 
It comes, It will be the proudest day in English history 
To have found a great people sunk in the low^est deaths 
of slavery and superstition, to have so ruled them as to 
have made them desirous and capable of all the privi- 
leges of citizens, would indeed be a title to glory all our 
own ” 

But what do we find now ^ Is not 
every attempt made to try to discredit 
educated Indians ^ Mr ( aftei wards Sir) 
Henry Cotton wrote in his ‘^New India’’ 

‘The more Anglicised a native is, the more is he 
disliked by Englishmen The sense of jealousy 
becomes greater Whatever may be professed, 
Englishmen are ready to encourage the natives who 
gieak broken English more than those who speak good 
English , those who are subject to Hindoo prejudices 
more than those who have renounced them , and 
enerally those who are far removed from English 
abits of thought and life more than those who have 
made a very close approach to them They are more 
pleased with the backw^ard Hindoo than wnth his 
advanced compatriot, because the former has made 
no attempt to attain equality with themselves 

“This abhorrence of equality rankles in the mind of 
all Anglo Indians, and especiall} of officials It is the 
peculiarity of residence in the East to develop 
sentiments of intolerance and race super lont} ’’ 

Educated Indians have been in the past 
considered as so many Frankenstems 
whom it has been the policy of the Bur- 
eaucratic government of India to always 
keep under. 

It has yet to be seen whether, now that 
the Reform Act has been passed and the 
Royal Proclamation published, they are 
practically treated as citizens of the 
British Empire Why the contagion of 
revolution did not affect England while 
it did almost every other part of the con- 
tinent of Europe, was tried to be explained 
by Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart , m 1858, in 
his Letters on India as follows 

“India opens out an almost exhaustkss field for 
the educated labour of Great Britain, or in other 
wwds, it maintains at a higher level than that existing 
in any other country, the reward of the labour oi 
educated men 

«..to tnen who weigh well the crowded 
condition of every outlet for educated labour in this 
country, and remember how dangerous to a state the 
want and desperation of the educated unemployed 


has alwa}s been, it will appear an ample reason for 
striving to the utmost to retain, if not all, at least a 
very^ sufficient portion of our Indian possessions It is 
no use of h}perbole to sa} that the marked tranquillity 
of England, when all Europe was tottering, was owing, 
not a little, to the outlet India had given to her 
[England’s] educated masses $ on Indta, p 29 

“ For fifty or sixty years India has been to the 
brains and intellect of his [the Englishman’s] country 
what the Western states have been to the thew and 
smew ot America— the safety-valve that has } early 
afforded an escapement for the surplus energy or 
ambition of our educated population There is no 
mob, however numerous or violent, half so dangerous 
as an educated middle class irritated with want, and 
conscious of deserving more than the crush and 
competition of the multitude enable them to acquire 

“If we consider the price that is paid for educated 
labour in India, w'e shall see that it is at least twice as 
high as that existing m any other country” — Lei-^eis 
on India, pp 51-52 

If that be true, bow can tbose wbo try 
always to have a fling at tbe educated 
Indians, to cut a joke at then expense, to 
refer to them as ^^micioscopic minority” 
expect anything but unrest in India 

The Government of India is not keeping 
pace with the times Wrote Major Evans 
Bell 

“ we must allow them (the people of India) to 
touch, to handle, to taste and to enjoy, all those 
glorious fruits of British civilisation which we have 
taught them to understand and to appreciate We 
cannot give and withhold at the same time We must 
continue to show the way in reform and reconst^ruction , 
we must always confer and never concede , so long 
as the British Government keeps moderately m 
advance of native opinion and native capacity, tt will 
piesejve the moial sttppoit of the influential classes, 
without which peace and good Older will for ever be 
pi ecai tous, and physical f 01 ce will he a doubtful and 
discreditable safeguaid [The Empire in India, 
pp 10 II ] 

The same author wrote in another 
place — 

“The natives of India, of every caste and creed, are 
men of like powers and passions with ourselves, and in 
obedience to the universal law, — as true in social 
science as in physiology, — ^the healthy development of 
their civlisation cannot proceed without space and 
range for the exercise of all their faculties 1 00 much 
constraint, too much assistance, — ^however benevolently 
intended, — will but distort the phenomena of progress, 
disturb Its steady course, and drive the stream into 
dangerous channels ” 

[Retrospects and Prospects of Indian Policy, 
Preface, pp v-vi ] 

Can any apologist of the Indian 
Bureaucratic Government plead that it 
has been keeping in advance of native 
opinion and native capacity or that 
sufficient space and lange has been given 
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to the natives foi the exercise of all their 
faculties ^ Did not too much constraint 
and too mtich ® assistance under the 
etiphemistic phrase ^ ^benevolent despotism”, 
^‘distort the phenomena of progiess, disturb 
its steady course,” and somewhat '^diive 
the stream into dangerous channels” in 


recent years ^ Should the Reform Act 
succeed in improving the economic 
condition of the people and in easing the 
political tension, it would indeed be the 
most momentous step ever taken by the 
British people in India, 


FINANCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


By Prof Nibaranchanjdra Roy, m a 


I N their Report on Indian constitutional Reforms, 
the Rt Hon Mr Montagu and H E Lord Chelms- 
ford proposed to abolish all di\ ided heads of revenue 
and to make income-tax and general stamps imperial 
and land re\enue, irrigation, excise and judicial stamps 
provincial ( Para 203 ) In paragraph 206, a table 
IS given ( calculated on the basis of the budget figures 
of 1917-18 ) containing the gross re\enues of the 
provinces after this adjustment A committee presided 
over by Lord Meston is now enquiring on the best 
method of adjusting the revenues between the provinces 
and the Imperial Government, and it is, therefore, 
pertinent to subject the proposed method of division 
to criticism from the point of view of Bengal More- 
over, a charge has been brought against Bengal, that 
It has been contributing less to the Imperial Exchequer 
than the other provinces It is necessary also to 
examine this charge and to place the case ot Bengal 
on a fair and equitable basis The authors of the 
Joint Report further proposed to make up the deficit m 
the finances of the Government of India after the pro- 
posed adjustment, by a levy of 87 per cent of the provin- 
cial surpluses Although this plan, in the opinion of the 
authors, would entail a heavier burden on some provin- 
ces than on others, they could see no alternate e plan 
and, therefore, were compelled to recommend it as 
inevitable Madras and the United Provinces, as the 
pravmces most affected by this scheme, have raised a 
cry of protest, and it is necessary to examine the 
grounds on which this protest is based 

Taking the figures given in the accounts for the 
year 1917-18, and excluding the income derived from 
the Mint under Bombay, which is a purely imperial con- 
cern, and also excluding the income derived from opium 
tinder Bengal, which rightly belongs to the United 
Provinces and Behar, say in equal moieties, we arrive 
at the following table (figures are in crores of rupees ) 

Division 

Present Proposed Pro- 
Total Pro- Pro- vin- 

In- Im- vin- Im- vm- cial 

come penal cial penal cial Gam 


Madras 

18 29 

9 

95 

834 

4 

72 

13 57 

5 

23 

Bombay 

22 39 


52 

887 

12 

03 

1036 

I 

49 

Bengal 

1992 

13 

06 

6 86 

12 

27 

7 65 


79 

United Provinces 

1447 

7 

17 

730 

3 

00 

II 47 

4 

17 

Punjab 

967 

4 

U 

550 

0 

74 

893 

5 

15 

Burma 

10 04 

4 

48 

556 

2 

94 

7 10 

I 

54 

Behar and Orissa 

653 

3 

30 

3 23 

2 

48 

405 

0 

82 

Central Provinces 

4 47 

I 

35 

3 12 

0 

42 

405 

0 

93 

Assam 

I 93 

0 

44 

I 49 

0 

22 

I 71 

0 

22 

107 71 

57 

44 

50 27 


82 

68 89 

18 

62 


It would appear from the table that the provinces 
would gam 18 62 crores of rupees, but the distribution 
IS glaringly unjust, varying from over 5 crores in the 
case of Madras and the Punjab and 4 crores in the case 
of the United Provinces to 22 crore m the case of 
Assam Bengal is only superior to Assam in gam 
and certainly this improvement would be quite in- 
adequate for her evergrowing needs Moreover 
the land revenue being fixed, the only expanding 
sources m Bengal would be excise and court-fees an 
increase in the income derived from which would rnean 
greater drunkenness and greater litigation, an evil 
which no popular government can view with equanimity 
It w^ould appear from the table also that the total 
revenues raised within the various provinces from all 
sources ( excluding the purely imperial sources, viz. 
Mint, Tributes, Posts and Telegraphs and Railwavs ) 
was 107 71 crores m 1917-18, out of which the Imperial 
Government appropriated 57 44 crores for its own 
purposes and left 50 27 crores to the provinces If all 
the provinces were made to contribute in the proportion 
of 57 107, the figures w^ould stand thus 


Total 

Re- 

venue 

18 29 
22 39 
1992 


Present 
Division 
Pro- 


Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
United Provinces 14 47 
Punjab 9 67 

Burma 10 04 

Behar &: Orissa 6 53 
Central Provinces 4 47 
Assam i 93 


Im- 

perial 

9 95 
13 52 
13 06 
717 

417 

448 

330 

135 

044 


vin- 
dial 
^ ^57 

834 

8 87 
6 86 
730 
550 
556 

3 23 
3 12 
I 49 


Provin- 
cial ex* 
Pro- cess 
Im- vin- or 
penal cial defect 
107 50 107 
9 69 8 60 26 

I r 92 10 47 •+ 1 60 
1061 931 +245 

770 677 - 53 
5 15 452 - 98 
5 35 4 69 — 87 
3 48 3 05 - 18 
238 2 09 — r 03 
I 02 o 91 — 38 


Thus the statement that Bengal contributes less to 
the Imperial Exchequer than the other provinces is 
completely disproved by the above table which shows 
that Bengal contributed 2^ crores more than she should 
hav e contributed on an equitable basis, even excluding 
the opium revenue and adding It in equal moieties to 
the revenues of the U P and Behar Bombay also 
contributed i* crores more than the average and 
Madras and Behar were just paying their proper 
^are Whereas, Punjab, Burma and the Central 
Provinces each contributed a crore, and U P and 
Assam -I a crore less than they should have contributed 
We have shown, therefore, that Bengal has not been 
paying less than the other provinces, nor has she been 
fairly treated under the adjustment pioposed in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report Neither are the protests 
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of Ivladras and the U P against the proposed ievy 
from the provincial surpluses just, inasmuch as 
they uould be gaming o\er 5 and 4 crores respectively 
by the proposed adjustment Punjab also would gam 
over 5 crores and this would be largely due to the 
irrigation rev enues to which we shall rev ert later 

It IS now necessary for us to examine whether there 
are other methods of adjustment which would be more 
equitable than that proposed To an impartial 
observer, the proposed method of adjustment would 
appear to be arbitrary and not based on any sound 
and vvell-recognised principle known to financiers all 
over the world Although the distinguished authors 
of the Joint Report have tried to justify this divnsion, 
the arguments advanced are not convincing Ihe 
principal ground is, attainment of a uniformity in 
the standard of taxation by making income-tax and 
general stamps imperial But this object can be 
attained by making legislation for these taxes imperial 
Moreover, as a careful examination of the figures will 
show, by far the greater part of the revenue under 
general stamps is derived from non-commercial sources, 
particularly from the duty on the sale and mortgage 
of immoveable properties Income-tax is at present 
divided under three heads ordinary tax, super tax 
and excess profits tax i his last is temporary and 
need not detain us here In any case, super tax and 
excess profits tax may very well remain an imperial 
tax ana the ordinary income tax may be given over to 
the prov inces 

A v\elI-recognised method of division of finances 
between the imperial and provincial governments all 
over the world, is to assign the indirect taxes to the 
former and the direct taxes to the latter Under this 
scheme, opium, salt, excise, customs, income tax 
( super tax and excess profits tax ) and tributes 
should be imperial and land revenue, stamps and 
income tax (ordinary) should be provmci^ Of course, 
the imperial government should retain the revenues 
from Mints, Posts and Telegraphs, Railways and 
commercial undertakings The distinguished authors 
of the Report have proposed to make responsibility 
for famine relief provincial on the ground that land 
revenue has been made provincial This is open to the 
very grave objection, that prevalence of famine in a 
particular province requires the transfer of food grams 
from other provinces which have a surplus, and this is 
best effected by the power which controls export and 
import and the means of transport and communica- 
tion It should not, therefore, be made provincial and 
as a direct conclusion, it follows that irrigation which 
represents famine insurance, cannot be made provincial, 
The Imperial Government has sunk 68 crores of rupees 
m irngauon works, and to make over all this capital 
to the provinces would unduly favour some of the 
provinces at the expense of the others In the Punjab 
for instance 2 1| crores of rupees have been sunk on 
irrigation works which brought in a gross revenue of 
about 4 crores and a net one of 2 ciores in 1917-18 
In Bengal, only about one crore has been spent on 
two canals, the net revenue from wfiich in 1917-18 was 
about 2 75 lakhs, or a loss of 2 75 per cent against an 
All- India average gam of over 6 per cent after paying 
the wwking expenses and the interest on the outlay 
Other prov mces may very well object to the arrange- 
ment which thus benefits some provinces at the expense 
of the general tax payer or of the imperial exchequer 


It would be fairer to assign the portion of land revenue 
due to irrigation to the provinces and the direct 
receipts from irrigation to the imperial exchequer and 
to divide the working expense'^^ and interest charges 
between the two m the same proportion 

1 he table given below has been compiled from the 
accounts of 1917-18 according to the following 
principles 

(1) Revenues derived from Mints, Posts and 
Telegraphs and Railways are purely imperial and 
they are excluded from this calculation , 

(2) Induect taxes raised in the provinces and com- 
ing under the heads of opium, salt, excise, customs, 
income tax (super and excess profits), tributes and 
direct receipts from irrigation have been assigned to 
the imperial government , 

(3) All direct taxes raised within the provinces and 
coming under the heads of land revenue (ordinary and 
derived from irrigation), stamps, income tax (ordinary) 
and other sources which are at present prov mcial, have 
been assigned to the provinces , 

(4) 1 he revenue from opium has been excluded 
from the figure for Bengal and included m equal 
moieties under the figures for the U P and Behar, 
but assigned to the Imperial Exchequer 

Division Provin- 
fotai Present Proposed cial 
Re- Im- Provin- Im- Pro- Gam or 
venue penal cial penal vincial Loss 
Madras 1829 995 834 740 1089 +255 

Bombay 2239 1352 887 1256 9 83 + 96 

Bengal 1992 1306 6 86 1102 890 4-204 

UP 1447 7 17 7 30 4 88 959+229 

Punjab 9 67 4 17 5 50 3 77 5 90 + 40 

Burma 1004 448 556 349 6 55 + 99 

Behar and Orissa 6 53 3 30 3 23 3 55 2 98 - 25 

Central Provinces 447 135 312 127 3 20 4- 09 

Assam 1 93 o 44 1 49 68 i 25 — 24 

107 71 5744 5027 4862 5909 

The gam to the provinces is more fairly distributed 
in this scheme than the gain under the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford scheme All the provinces gain expanding sources 
of revenue and their case on the whole is more hopeful 
Only Behar and Orissa and Assam sufer to the extent 
of about 25 lakhs each But if the revenue derived 
from ordinary income tax in Bengal is partly allocated 
to these provinces on the ground of their being derived 
from the coal and tea industries respectively m Behar 
and Assam, no doubt this loss will be made good by 
a gam of the proper dimensions and the gam for Bengal 
will be proportionately reduced 

Finally, it may be urged that as the loss to the 
imperial revenues will be about 9 crores instead of 
nearly 14 crores under the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme, and as this is more than covered by the 
imperial surplus of over 8 millions sterling or 12 crores 
of rupees in the year adopted for the calculations and 
will be covered by the huge gam resulting from 
exchange in the current financial year and may fairly 
be expected to be covered by the same gam in the 
next two financial y^ears, it should be adopted by the 
Financial Relations Committee presided over by Lord^ 
Meston and no contribution should be levied from the 
provinces Or, if this course be unacceptable, a 
contribution on the basis of that suggested in the 
Joint Report may be levied from the provinces 
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oi AgriCTilttire. 

It IS true, man does not live by bread 
alone , but it is also true that his bodily 
existence is impossible without food The 
supply of a suflScient quantity of whole- 
some and nourishing food ought, therefore, 
to be the first concern of every country 
But though India is a vast country having 
sufficient arable land, there is chronic 
scarcity of food here for the mass of the 
people and frequent fammes The produc- 
tion of food must, therefore, be increased , 
— though even if we produced more than 
enough food for our purposes, the politi- 
cally powerful and wealthy nations of 
the West may bring about such extensive 
exports of foodstuffs from India as not to 
leave enough for its inhabitants To 
prevent such export, the people of India 
should make strenuous and persistent 
endeavours to gam perfect internal auto- 
nomy But leaving aside the question of 
export of foodstuffs, let us see how more 
food can be grown And inconsidenng 
the means to be adopted one does not 
know where to begin Improved agricul- 
tural methods may be taught, to some 
extent, even to illiterate and uneducated 
peasants, but for thorough success as a 
cultivator one requires both general and 
agricultural education 

A mental awakemng of the agricultural 
population has to be brought about That 
can be done by (i) free universal compul- 
sory education of all boys and girls, (ii) 
by the provision of adult schools m 
villages and small towns, fiu) by visual 
instruction by means of the magic lantern, 
the cinema and the radio-optikon, (iv) by 
dotting the country with demonstration 
farms and running demonstration trains 
by arrangement with the railway board 
and compames, and (v) by holdmg exhi- 
bitions of agricultural produce, imple- 
ments, cattle, manure and seeds India is 
woftdfy badtward m all these respects 


Agncultural education has to be provid- 
ed in addition to general education In 
this, too, India is deplorably lacking A 
comparison will bring out this fact Eng- 
land and Wales are mainly manufacturing, 
not agncultural, countries, and their popu- 
lation IS 35 millions Yet there are time 
institutions there providing full courses of 
mstruction in agnculture and the allied 
sciences They are of university rank, and 
the highest courses can lead up to a 
degree Courses of a less advanced cha- 
racter are also provided at them Courses 
more or less complete, but not leadmg up 
to a degree are held at six more agncul- 
tural colleges In addition, there are 
thirteen institutions which either give 
general agricultural instruction of a less ad- 
vanced character, or confine themselves to 
some particular branch. India is at present 
mainly an agncultural country and has a 
population of 315 millions But, according 
to Mr Sharp’s tables in “Indian Education 
in 1917-18,” there are only five agncul- 
tural colleges with 435 scholars in the 
whole of India Nor is the paucity of 
higher agncultural institutions made up 
for by a sufficiency of agncultural schools 
of a lower standard For in Mr Sharp’s 
tables we find only six such schools with 
237 scholars for the whole of India The 
population of the United States of Amenca 
is less than one-third of that of India 
But there, not to speak of the 55 colleges 
and departments in universities teaching 
agnculture only to white students, there 
were in 1912-13 (figures for any later 
years are not at hand) 2,300 agricultural 
high schools alone, and the number of 
elementary schools teaching agnculture 
was much larger Agricultural colleges 
and schools for Negroes numbered 426 m 
1913 The total Negro population was 
only 10 millions 

Irrigation, the supply of good seeds 
and good man ures, and the introduction 
of new food crops are some of the other 
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means to be adopted The conservation 
of cattle and the improvement of their 
breed, the provision of sufficient pasture 
lands and the cultivation of fodder have 
also to be attended to The mdebtedness 
of the ryots should be put an end to and 
agricultural banking facilities provided 

The agricultural departments, imperial 
and provmcial, should be Indianised in 
more senses than one Not only should 
the staff be Indian from top to bottom, 
Indian students in considerable numbers 
being sent abroad for education at State 
expense for the supply of officers, but in all 
reports, books, pamphlets and leaflets 
which must be assumed to be meant for 
the people, the vernaculars of the provinces 
must be used as the languages in which to 
wnte them However unintentional, but 
it IS none the less a cruel irony that for an 
illiterate agricultural population agricul- 
tural literature m English should in the 
main be provided Such literature in the 
vernaculars would also be cruel in the 
present illiterate condition of the masses, 
but shghtly less cruel Of course, a crush- 
ing reply to our observation may be given 
by the agricultural authorities, saying, 
“Who told you that we print agricultural 
hterature in English for the people of 
India ^ We do it simply to show that 
we are domg something in return for 
our salaries, and in some cases in order 
that Europeans engaged in some kinds 
of agriculture may take advantage of 
what we write ” We may be demohshed 
m that way, but have not yet been 

We learn from Mr Sharp’s “Progress 
of Education in India 1912-1917” that 

“The subject agncultural education m India has 
engaged the attention of the Government of 
India in one form or another ever since it has 
had an agncultural policy Side by side with the 
organisation and expansion of agncultural 
departments, colleges have been opened and 
syllabuses of instruction framed , but the results 
have hitherto been disappointing ’’ [The itahcs 
are ours ] 

It must be a great relief to leain that 
the Government of India has an agncul- 
tural pohcy, but unfortunately this feeling 
of relief immediately vanishes on learning 
that the results have been disappointing, 
in spite of agricultural departments, 


colleges, and, above ah, of syllabuses of 
instruction This disappointment becomes 
keener when one learns that there is a 
Board of Agriculture and* there were con- 
ferences at Pusa in 1916 and at Simla 
in 1917 Gigantic agricultural philan- 
thropy like this has never been so ill 
rewarded in any other country At 
the Simla Conference, one of the con- 
clusions was that each of the pnn- 
cipal provinces of India should have its 
own agncultural college as soon as the 
agricultural development of the province 
justified the step Why, then, is there no 
agncultural college in Bengal ? Is it not 
a pnncipal province ? Or has there been 
no agricultural development here If so, 
why ^ For the non-existence of an agri- 
cultural college m Bengal we do not blame 
Government alone The two parties who 
can estabhsh and ought to maintain such 
a college are Government and the land- 
holders They are both to blame 

Board of Agriculture. 

The Indian Daily News writes that the 
experience of the official year 1918-19 led 
the Board of Agnculture to discuss 
measures for meeting famine conditions in 
future years “They held a meeting m 
December, 1919, and made a number of 
recommendations,” some of which are . — 

“(i) The maximum charges for irrigation 
water should be reconsidered in connection with 
all irrigation schemes in view of the new level 
of prices 

(ii) Each Local Government in any provmce, 
where famine conditions can be mitigated by 
wells should have an efficient well-bonng depart- 
ment under the charge of an Agricultural 
Engineer 

(ui) In connection with such well-boring 
department as is recommended, the cost of un- 
successful trial borings should not fall on the in- 
dividual landowners m whose land they are made 

(iv) A systematic survey of the supplies of 
underground water, which can be tapped by 
wells or small bores, should be undertaken, as 
soon as possible, m areas where famine condi- 
tions can be mitigated by wells In spite of the 
recommendations of the Irrigation Commission 
this survey has not been made to anythmg like 
the extent that is desirable, and its importance 
has not been fully appreciated 

(v) The possibilities of stramer tube-wells 
should be carefully investigated where there is 
any likelihood of their being successful. 

(vi) Rivers and other sources of water which 
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can be pioCtabl^ utilised hj pumping and oilici 
means m seasons ol dionglit (e\en il at other 
times their employment is not likely to be 
profitable) should be surveyed and mapped, and 
the question as to whether preparations cannot 
be made in advance to utilize these, as fully as 
possible, as soon as a drought occurs, should be 
carefully considered 

(vii) The importance, for the prevention of 
famine, of protective works such as embankments 
for regulating the run-off of water from land and 
the checking of erosion, combined in many 
instances with afforestation of part of the area, 
should be recognized 

(viii) In tracts of light rainfall it is of very 
great importance that serious investigations 
should be undertaken into methods of moisture 
conservation by which the yield of land can be 
increased in a normal yeai and the risk of failure 
may be minimized m a year of drought The 
impro\ement and eftectne use of impro\ed 
tillage instruments is one of the most effective 
means of attaining this end Such investigations 
might be combined with botanical enqtiiiies into 
the development of crops and strains of crops 
which, while normally givingasatisfactory yield, 
will grow under conditions of minimum rainfall 

(iv) In as much as the loss during the recent 
famine has laigely consisted in the loss of cattle, 
the improvement of grass areas, in all precarious 
tracts and in other tracts which can supply 
them, should be a matter for serious investiga- 
tion by the Agricultural Department This 
naturally involves the storage of fodder in 
normal years 

(x) An investigation should be undei taken, 
in each tract liable to famine, of the enieigeiicy 
fodder materials available and not usually^ 
utilized, and the best way of using them 

(xi) Facilities and concession rates on rail- 
ways should be given in famine tracts for the 
export of cattle so as to lelieve distress 

(xv) The problem of famine prevention and 
relief has now assumed a new aspect The 
established policy of relief works and gratuitous 
relief depends for success on the existence, some- 
where m India, of adequate stores of gram, while 
the very success of relief operations tends to 
obliterate the motives which, in the past, have 
created local stores of gram Therefore, a special 
enquiry should now be made into the means 
whereby a sufficiency of foodstuffs can be secured 
even in the event of two successive monsoon 
failures The best agencyr for making such an 
enquiry w^ould be a strong Famine Commission 
appointed by the Government of India 

On these our contempoiary comments, 
rightly, as follows — 

A very instructive blue-book this, which 
should be widely read in an agricultural country 
like India But the difficulty is, it is written in 
English, of which the rural population is simply 
innocent A vernacular rendering of its con- 
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tents may peihaps be of grcatei use, but 
possibly m that case too we shall have to wait 
till Primary education makes the necessaiy 
progress But before that blessed consumma- 
tion comes. Zemindars and the educated public 
may take advantage of it and help the “chasha^’ 
m growing two blades of corn where one used 
to grow before 

The suggestion as to well-boring re- 
minds us that a few years ago Dr 
Rabindranath Tagore obtained excellent 
well-boring apparatus from America, but 
could not find anybody to put it to use 

Economic Importance of 
Sanitation. 

Unless men and women have stiong 
and healthy bodies, they cannot succeed 
either in agiicultural or in manufactui- 
ing industiies Peasants and farmers 
may have the best general and agricul- 
tural education, the best seeds, manures, 
implements and cattle, and excellent 
irngational facilities, yet if they are fre- 
quently ill and die prematurely, a country^ 
cannot be made agriculturally prosperous 
by them So good sanitation of rural 
areas is a sme qua non of agricultural 
expansion, improvement, and prosperity 
In this connection the following extract 
from the Indian Medical Record would be 
found directly and indirectly suggestive 

The Medical needs of the country are, fiistlj", 
the formation of a medical corporation, like say, 
the British Medical Association, with branches 
over different parts of the countiy This will 
not only protect the professional interests ot 
medical men but will focus public attention on 
medical matters very easily 

Secondly, w'e should have a ministry of public 
health*— composed not of the inevitable IMS 
man to boss the show, but of eminent Indian 
practitioneis in charge of the portfolio Provin- 
cial ministries should also be foimed under the 
care of Indian ministeis 

Thirdly, m each province, a medical man 
should be an associate director of public in- 
struction, or if each province gets a ministei of 
health, the education department should be 
partly controlled by that minister through an 
army of school Medical Inspectors, Baby Welfare 
bureau and Child Welfare vrorkers 

Fourthly, want medical plants cultivation 
farms, Botanical gardens well stocked with 
inedicinal plants, medicinal plant seeds depots 
and sample distribution as well as information 
bureau 

Fifthly, we want an indigenous Pharma- 
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copoeia Itidica on the hues of the B P , hut 
including as inani Indian drugs as possible 
For this pmposc theie must hestandmgpio- 
vincial as -uell as impel lal medical committees 
composed largely of Indian chemists and 
Indian medical practitioners 

Sixthly, we want the coiintiy to be flooded 
with small hospitals and manned by Indians 
Less money should be spent on buildings and 
more on equipment, iiay and upkeep expenses 
Either along with these hospitals or sepai ately 
should be established a large number of re- 
search laboi atones and pathological mstitutes 
Seienthh, we want medical hnd surgical 
appliances and dressings as w ell medicines made 
m India The i aw materials for them arc ample 
and Indian capital and labour should be em- 
ployed to exploit the same Or, when and if 
complete self-gowermnent is ours, these indus- 
tries may be nationalized 

Eighthly, we should have medical colleges in 
each of the commissioners’ divisional head- 
quaiters and medical schools in each of the 
districts of India Indian Pharmacopoeia, 
Indian languages and Indian teacheis should 
be the sine qua non of these institutions 

Nmthlj', we want the entire educational policy 
levised so as to piess less on the young hope- 
fuls and to give them an education that is 
more humanlj Each pupil male or female must 
know anatomy, physiology and hygiene— no 
matter what his or her standard of education 
And tenthly we want peripatetic demons- 
trators showing the latest achievements of 
modern medical science , dispensaries carrymg 
treatment to one’s very doors, sanatoria for 
tuberculous patients , medical benefit insurance , 
homes for incurables, public gymnasia, state- 
recognised annual physical games , philan- 
thropic societies for helping indigent mothers 
and babies Our wants are so many that we 
can but give a brief list of them within the space 
at our disposal 

Medicines from Indigenous Plants. 

Government have been making experi- 
ments in the manufacture of medicines 
from indigenous plants That is good 
But what IS unsatisfactory is that the 
committee winch is charged with the 
direction of this work consists entirely 
of officials and European officials Surely 
there are Indians fit to be members of 
this committee Why should Indians 
be kept at arm’s length, and that even 
m a matter in which there is no ques- 
tion of politics mvolYcd ^ Or is it intended 
that expenments, as in certain other indus-- 
tries, are being made with the people’s 
jToney and aftei thorough success has been 
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attained, the industry should be handed 
over to European entrepreneurs ^ However, 
whatevei Government may do, the people 
of the country should not lose sight of the 
Indian medicinal plants as sources of 
wealth and health Why should not 
Indian doctors and diuggists take advan- 
tage of works like “Indian Medicinal 
Plants” published by the Panini Office of 
Allahabad ^ 

Child Welfare. 

The children of a country are its chief 
assets , and it is a pleasure, therefore, to 
find that child welfaie work is being or- 
ganised under official auspices in piovince 
after province It is true that the donors 
are chiefly those who give their pecuniary 
support to all official piojects, whethei 
good or bad, necessary or unnecessaiy , 
but we have to take things as they are and 
be thankful for whatever good may result 
It IS only to be hoped that foreign agency 
will not be employed for the organisation 
except temporal ily to the extent that 
may be strictly necessary Philanthropy 
and exploitation ill go together 

The importance of child welfare work 
has been shown m articles published in 
previous numbers of this Renew 

Prospecting for Minerals. 

The mineral wealth of India, to the 
extent that it is extracted and exhausted, 
IS not lenewable, except perhaps in some 
very remote geological age billions of years 
hence For this reason, while full atten- 
tion should be paid to the development of 
the vegetable and ammal resources of India 
by the people of the country, the fact 
should not be lost sight of that minerals 
have hitherto been extracted and utilised 
for the most part by foreigneis Indians 
should come into the field in increasing 
numbers 

We read in Mew India some months ago 

The Fort S George Gazette announces that 
Messrs Best and Co , have been given a 
certificate of approval under the Mining Rules, 
which will enable them to carrv out prospect- 
ing or mining operations over the whole of 
the Madras Presidency Best and Co , is a 
non-Indian firm m Madras with the Hon Sir 
Gordon Fraser at its head— the latter gentleman 
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being also the Piesideut oi: the Euiopean 
Chamber of Commerce m the Citj These 
particulars must suffice to indicate the nature 
of the Company tcmihich the Government have 
been pleased to give the certificate Evidently 
the process of intensified exploitation has begun 
and unless it is checked in the initial stage, it 
may soon assume serious piopoitions 

We do not know whether any Indians 
have obtained prospecting licenses or 
rights in the Madras Piesidency In 
Bengal, Chota-Nagpur and Assam, Messrs 
Bird & Co , have been canying on prospect- 
ing opeiations foi sometime past We have 
noticed that the Indian firm of Messrs 
N C Sircar & Co , have obtained a 
prospecting license We do not know 
whether any other Indians have obtained 
similar licenses Biirmans and Indians in 
Burma aie probably more enterprising and 
wide awake in this respect than we are 
here Some time ago we read in the 
Burma Observer — 

A certificate of approval has been granted 
to each of the following persons to prospect 
foi minerals in the Province of Burma — 

Messrs The Tavoy Concessions, Ltd , Ran- 
goon , Mr T Greenhow, Tavoy , Mr C Swee 
Pwah, Tavoy , Mr W H Olivant, Tavoy , 
Mr F B Ady, Rangoon , Mg Po Km, Twmza, 
Yenangyaung , Mr C A Petley, Toungoo , Mi 
M J Ispahany, Rangoon , Mr Hassan Ameen, 
Rangoon , Mr H H A Peters, Moulinem , Mg 
Tha Dun, Moulmem , Mg Tun Hman, Mg 
Seik, Mg Shwe Kun and Mg Po Han (jointly), 
Snbinywa, Mymgyan District , Ma Ngwe Nyun, 
Moulmem , Ma Hmwe, Moulmem , AIi Mohamed 
Suleiman, Yenangyaung , Mi Lim Kyee Yaii, 
Tavoy 

Again, in the same paper 

A certificate of approval has been gi anted 
to each of the following persons to prospect 
for minerals in the Province of Burma — 

Ma Twe, Kawkareik , Mg Tun Win, 
Toungoo , Mg Ba Chit and Ma Saw Ym 
(jointly), Moulmem , Mg Shwe Hla, Ramree 

Note the Asiatic names in the above 
extracts There are four Burmese ladies 
among them The word “Ma” denotes 
their sex 

A New Forest Service. 

The formation of a Forest Engineering 
Service has been announced by Govern- 
ment Its emoluments are to be the same 
as those of the Imperial Foiest Service 
The officers of the new service aie to be 


tiamed in Canada and the United States 
of America The forests of India ought 
ceitainly to be properly conserved, deve- 
loped and exploited in the interests of 
India But this should be done by properly 
educated indigenous labour Therefore 
the recruits to the new service should aU 
be Indians and they should receive their 
training in Canada and USA But it 
may be taken for granted that they would 
all be Britisheis The existmg Forest Im- 
perial Service consists of 10 officers, of 
whom only one is an Indian 

Like all other kinds of education, except 
that which was introduced for the manu- 
facture of clerks and lawyers for the most 
part, education in forestry, too, has been 
gieatly neglected in India The area of India 
is 1,803,000 square miles, and it contains 
only two forest colleges The area of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland is only 121,377 square miles, and 
yet there forestry is taught at the School 
of Forestry in the Foiest of Dean, Oxford 
University, Cambridge University, the 
University College of North Whales, Arm- 
strong College m Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Agricultural Colleges at Cirencester and 
Wye, Edinburgh University, and three 
Scottish colleges of agriculture In thg 
USA forestry is taught in 23 Univer* 
sities and colleges 

British People’s and Parliament’s 
Zeal for India’s Welfare 

In our comments on the Rojal Procla- 
mation in the last January issue, we 
wrote — 

When His Majesty proceeds to declare 
that “the Parliament and the people of this 
realm and my officers m India have been 
equally zealous foi the moral and material 
advancement of India,” we must say that His 
Majesty has not been rightly advised by his 
ministers and correctly informed by his inform- 
ants The Indian Budget Debate in the House 
of Commons has evei been the signal for a 
stampede for the vast majority of its members, 
the people of the British Isles are indifferent to 
Indian affairs, British newspapers expenenoe a 
fall m their circulation if they write fiequently 
on Indian affairs, 

Our opinion is supported by what Air 
Nevmson has written m reviewing Mi 
Ramsay Macdonald’s book on “The Gov- 
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ernment of India” in the Daily Herald 
and which has been reproduced in United 
India We gi\e an extract below 

As a guide to India ioi men and women who 
wish to understand the present critical situation 
I think the hook is uniu ailed 

E\GnA.ND’s Indifferekce 

It IS quite true that ver> few people wish 
to understand The blind ignorance and indifler- 
ence to India are strange and lamentable 
symptoms tor our “Imperialism” “Speak ot 
water,” sajs the Central African proverb, “and 
the fish aie gone ” Speak ot India, and the audi- 
ence clears out If one e\ ening a year is given to 
the discussion involving the destiny of some 
350,000,000 of our so-called fellow -subjects, the 
House of Commons can hardh’-heat up a quorum 
forthe occasion Our minds are too full of oui 
own affairs to tackle so enoimous a subject 

Britisli Teachers of English, for 
Indian Students 

The following sentence occms in the 
Report of the Calcutta University Cominis- 
sion 

Bengal needs better teaching of English, and 
for that purpose English-speaking men and 
women who are trained teachers are required 
in larger numbers, especially foi work at the 
mtermediate stage 

Two questions aiise here Are English- 
speaking teachers necessarily better teach- 
ers of English to Indian hoys and youths 
than English-knowing Indian teachers ^ 
And, are English-speaking teachers in- 
dispensably necessary ? The follow?ing 
extract from an article on “Educating the 
East” contributed by Mr J D Anderson, 
D Liti , I C S ( Retired ), to the Times 
Educational Supplement for January 2, 
3 910, has beating on these questions — 

“The position [m India] is strictly parallel 
to that which has drneii us to the conclusion 
that c\cu toieigu living tongues ait best 
taught to Lugh&hmcn bj Englishmen ” 

From which we may conclude that in 
the opinion of Dr Anderson, who is him- 
self a teacher of a foreign living tongue at 
the umversities of Cambridge and London, 
English, which is to us a living foreign 
tongue, IS best taught to Indians by 
Indians This is our opinion, too 

The Case for Egyptian In- 
dependence 

Considering that the Egyptians cannot 
assert then mtlependciice by then unaided 


might and that there is not a single powei- 
ful government which will agree to help 
them in winning independence, it may 
seem stiange that they should continue 
to declare that nothing but independence 
can satisfy them In fact, there was a 
Reutei’s telegiam dated Cano, January 
28, which ran — 

Cairo, Jan 28 Zagloul Pasha, replying to 
the representation from Ministers, refuses to 
negotiate with the Milner Mission except on 
the basis of complete independence 

What IS the inwardness of this resolute 
attitude ^ The declaration of the Egyptian 
Nationalists refusing to negotiate with 
the Milner Mission gives the following 
reasons — 

First, tliat the Egyptian Nation question is 
an International question, and to agree to 
enter into pourparlers with a British commission 
would be to deprive the question of its real 
form, classifying it as a domestic question for 
settlement between oui selves and Great Britain , 

Secondly, that the Commission wishes to 
conduct j?ourpar/ers based on the Protectorate, 
which the nation does not accept, claiming 
complete independence , 

Thiidly, that a plebiscite must not be made 
under the regime ot martial law 

The position is made clearei still by the 
following extract made by the Mahratta 
from a British paper ~ 

Cairo, December 27 —In a conveisation with 
Dr Hafez Bey Afifi, a member of the Egyptian 
Delegation, in regard to the motives actuating 
members of the Delegation m advising Egypti- 
ans to boycott the Milner Commission, and 
also generally in regard to their objections 
to the British Protectorate, Reuter^s corres- 
pondent ashed '‘Why are the Egyptians 
boycotting the Milner Commission 

“The^^ are boycotting it,’’ said Di Hafez 
“because its programme, as announced 
m both Houses of Pailiament, is to act within 
the Piotcctoiate, and the Egyptians refuse 
the Pi otect orate ” 

“What do the Eg\ptians undei stand by 
the word Protectorate 

“A Protectorate is, and has ever been, a 
permanent link of subordination which will 
involve our indefinite subjection to British 
rule It IS, m our view, an inferior and 
humiliating form of government, wholly incom- 
patible With the degree ot civilisation "we ha^e 
attained, as also with the recent political 
evolution of the country 

“The foundations of our independence were, 
as IS known, laid down by the Treaty of London 
in 18 iO, and furtheimore, there aie upwaids of 
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sixty formal declai atioiis by lesponsible Biitisb 
statesmen guaranteeing to us and to Europe 
the regime of practical independence, which -vv e 
obtained at the price of oitr blood as far 
back as the reign ot Mohammed Ally 

^^The nominal suzeiainty of Turkey was but 
a shadow and a legal fiction , and at a time 
when w e were aiming at the consummation of 
a hundred years’ struggle for independence, 
England came and imposed upon us a ‘de facto’ 
as well as a ‘de juie’ supremacy in the foim of 
a Protectorate 

The Opportune Moment 
^Xet me assure you that the honouiable 
occasion for evacuation which Lord Salisbury 
was seeking in 1883 has at last been furnished 
by this great war of liberation and by the 
\ictoiy of right over might No moment seems 
to be more opportune The great war has 
brought to the forefront the cult of an ideal of 
liberty and national self-reahsation, and Egypt 
has been the first among Oriental nations to 
digest and proclaim such an ideal ’ ’ 

Reminded of the recognition of the Protecto- 
rate by the othei Allies, Di Hafez Afifi said — 
‘^Far from making yotti position moie 
difficult, we think that the lecognition ot the 
Protectoi ate by most of the Powers ought to 
make it easier for you to adopt a conciliatory 
attitude towards us Your dignity and 
amour piopre having been sa\ed by this 
diplomatic victory, you can now afford to 
acknowledge our independence Such a noble 
and magnanimous action on your part would 
infuse_new life into the veins of our old Egypt ” 

The Empire j the Anglo-Indian evening 
daily of Calcutta, says that the Egyptian 
newspaper El Mibv published on January 
3rd a resume of the recent conversation 
between Lord Milner and the Grand Mufti 
(the head of the Mohammedan ecclesiastical 
world) Our Anglo-Indian contemporary 
then reproduces the resume as follows — 
Cause of Tkoubee 

Loid Milner having remarked that he did not 
know the cause of the tioubled spirit which was 
abroad, the Mufti replied 

‘*Tliat troubled spirit is due to a natuial cause 
Mter the declarations ofgicat Allied statesmen, 
proclaiming principles of liberty for all peoples, 
Egypt, as the exception, finds hei hopes frus- 
trated and a Protectorate declared when she was 
expecting independence ” 

To this Lord Milner lejoined that the interests 
of Great Britain and Eg>pt required a Protec- 
torate, and that Egypt’s independence w’-ould 
menace British interests there and in the Orient 
The Mufti dissenting, he added that discussion 
was necessary and would settle nine points out 
of ten 

The Mufti ‘^No Egyptian would enter upon 
a discussion except on the basis of independence ” 


Lord Milnei am certain that there are 
Egyptians who are disposed to treat with 
us, but fear keeps them back ” 

The Mufti ‘^Every country lias its tiaitois, 
but any patriot w^ould reluse to discuss ” 

Cue \r Hint 

Discussion, replied Lord Alilnei, would be 
more profitable than boycotting He added 
^^Do not forget that we are the most powerful 
nation in the world No country can oppose its 
It IS not to your interest that we should impose 
our wall Moreover, rt is not our desire to 
do so ” 

“The entire nation,” declared the Mufti, 
“claims independence, and it would, therefore, be 
useless to speak any other language 

“I do not forget your power, but if Egyptians 
bend to-day^ before force, they will profit by the 
first occasion to revolt 

“Between Syria occupied by France, and 
Tripoli occupied by Italy it is better for you that 
Egypt should be independent and a friend ” 

“All that,” said Lord Milner, “does not pre- 
vent a loyal discussion ” 

“We can ha^^e no discusson,” leplied the Mufti, 
“until the Protectorate is withdrawn ” 

A copy of a letter written by M Saad 
Zagloul, chief of the Egyptian Delegation at 
Pans, m reply to Lord Curzon’s speech m 
the House of Lords on November 25, 1919, 
was sent to the Manchester Guardian^ 
which has summarised it as follows — 

M Zagloul says that Egypt is, with the 
exception of the few newlyr-created Ministers, 
absolutely unanimous in demandmg complete 
independence and in repudiating the proposed 
Milner Mission, “whose greatest object is to 
effect the confirmation of the protectorate ” 
The protectoi ate, says M Zagloul, is not 
accepted by the Egyptians, and it cannot be 
lawfully imposed on a people who revolt against 
it, especially after the promises made by British 
statesmen such as Lord Salisbury, who, on June 
10, 1887, declared in the House of Lords — 

“It was not open to us to assume the protec- 
torate of Egypt, because his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have again and again pledged themselves 
that they would not do so ” 

M Zagloul points out that hefoie the Biitish 
occupation the Egyptians had “internal inde- 
pendence” anda\oice in the foieign affairs of 
their country, and foi that reason — 

“they will not listen to a piomise of so-called 
^progressive development of self-governing in- 
stitutions’ under the protectorate, because such a 
promise simply means that they will be deprived 
of what they already had in 1840, and will push 
them eighty years back in the scale of civilisation, 
a thing which for them is altogether unthinkable 
and impossible ” 

The Egyptian movement for independence, 
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lie coiitimtes, lias been tinclei-rated by the 
British, just as the Imerican nioYement for inde- 
pendence \\ as under-rated by them The British 
authorities liaYc-— 

^ induced his Majest 3 Government to take 
it ioi a Simple superficial movement led by a few 
irresponsible indniduals, and which could be 
easily suppressed by machine guns and aero- 
planes di opping bombs on villages The truth 
IS that the present movement for independence 
IS real, deep, spontaneous, and universal The 
British in Egypt, through their natuially charac- 
teristic reserve and lack of contact with the 
people, and through their complete ignorance of 
the Egyptian’s tastes, habits, and aspirations, 
are cjuite unaware and unconscious of the 
prevailing Egyptian national spirit If the 
British Government could realise the depth and 
scope of the present national movement, they 
would not attempt the impossible by tiymg to 
subjugate a whole race by force And it matters 
very little that the President of the United 
States and the French Govenimeiit have sanc- 
tioned the British protectorate, for the people of 
these two great Republics are sympathising 
with us, and, as a matter of fact, it is peoples 
and not diplomatists that will lule the world 
before long ” 

M Zagloul agiees with Lord Curzon in 
saying that Egypt’s connection with Turkey 
IS at an end, and adds that neithei Turkey noi 
Great Britain has any claim to Egypt He 
expresses confidence m the League ot Rations 
and pleads for an end to bloodshed In con- 
clusion he says •— 

thinly veiled annexation bearing the name 
of 'piotectorate’ can no longer deceive anybody, 
and the thick screen which the British Govein- 
ment have placed between us and the British 
public will soon be penetrated by our cries We 
still believe, that the great democracy of Great 
Britain is capable of doing justice to the Egyp- 
tianpeople” 

Compared with the demand of the 
Egyptian Nationalists, the demands of the 
eztremest ^'ExtremisH' of the Indian 
National Congress are very moderate 
indeed So our ^^Extremists^', bearing in 
mind that they are after all very moderate 
in their demands, should condescend (is 
that the word to make fiiends with our 
Aloderates , and our ^^JModerates’^, bear- 
ing in mind that our ‘^extiemism’^ com- 
pared with Egyptian Nationalism is as 
water is to wine, should deign (is that the 
word to shake hands with our 
‘^Extremists'’ , and the Bureaucrats should 
see that India does not develop into a 
greater Ireland and a bigger Egypt 


‘^Communique” about I E S. 

In the Government communique i elating 
to the Indian Educational Seivice, it is 
stated— 

(1) That the pay will be the same for all 

members of the service iriespective of race, place 
of recruitment, etc , but that there will be a 
system oi overseas allowances based on 
domicile 

What really matters is the sum of money 
paid , it IS immaterial whether it is called 
‘overseas allowance’ oi part of the salary 
The rose called by any other name smells 
as sweet The appointment of non-Indians 
to I E S posts and the payment to them 
of an overseas allowance could be justified 
if qualified Indians could not be found to 
fill any and every post in the Seivice But 
the tiuth is, the Service can he manned 
from top to bottom by Indians without 
impairing its efficiency in the least 
Theiefore, the filling of any fraction of the 
Service by non-Indians is an injustice to 
Indians , and giving the former overseas 
allowances is an aggravation of that 
injustice The announcement that 50 per- 
cent of the Service are to be Indians can 
give us no satisfaction , for we have a just 
claim to 100 per cent 

A clevei but too transparent device 
has been in use for some time past to 
indirectly justify the payment of oveiseas 
allowances to Biitish ofliceis in India It 
has been decided to pay Indians serv mg as 
Government servants in England an ovei- 
seas allowance in the same way as 
Britishers serving the Government here 
are paid extra large salaries But even 
a child can see through the trick Overseas 
allowances paid to the quarter dozen, 
and, in future, the half-a-dozen members 
of the Secretary of State’s Council in 
London, can nevei counter-balance such 
allowances paid to hundreds of fat- 
salaried Englishmen here It should also 
be remembered that most of the Indians 
who are appointed to the India Council 
in London, have their incomes greatly 
reduced by the acceptance of office abroad , 
whereas Englishmen coming out to India 
as Government servants invariably have 
larger incomes than they had at home, 
and probably could ever have there. 
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Statistical Jugglery 
There is a humorous division of lies 
into the thiee cla&ies of lies, d— d lies and 
statistics, implying that by clever mani- 
pulation of statistics an impression can 
be produced which does not in fact tally 
with the reality We weie reminded of 
this division on looking at certain figures 
cjuoted from Mr H Sharp’s “Piogress of 
Education in India 1912-1917” by the 
Sadler Commission in their Report and 
later by Mr P J Hartog, one of its 
members, in a recent lecture deliveied by 
him in London before the Royal Society 
of Arts The figures for elementary educa- 
tion, which we need not lepeat, show that 
the percentage of the population enrolled 
in elementary schools is lowei than 
that of any country named in the table , 
it IS about one-fourth of that of Ceylon 
Then Mr Hartog, following Mr H 
Sharp, says — 

7 When we come to secondary education, the 
figures are \ ery different — 

Percentage of the 
population enrolled 
m Secondary Schools 


United States of America i 502 

German Empire o 988 

England and Wales o 62 

India 0 486 

Japan o 354 

France o 32 


The figures reveal themsehes as still more significant 
when we find that they mean that of the viale popula- 
tion of India nearly 869 per cent (or about 9 per 1,000) 
are enrolled in secondary schools, the percentage of 
the female population so enrolled being only one-tenth 
of that number, or less than i per i, coo It ts tine, 
on the other hand, that these Jigwes include the 
pupils of secondaiy schools who ate enrolled in then 
piimaiy classes, and amount to neatly half the whole 
nutnbet Even when these allowances are made, the 
contrast between the figures for primary and for second- 
ary education is \eiy great \ou ha\ein India an 
illiterate peasantry and industrial population, literate 
middle classes 

It IS not disputed that, comparatively, 
secondary education has made more pro- 
gress in India than elementary education. 
But the contrast between the figuies for 
primary and for secondary education is 
in reality not at all as great as has been 
made out For the sentence which we 
have italicised above, tells us that nearly 
half the number of pupils counted as 
receiving secondary education in India 
are leally receiving elementary educa- 


tion Therefore in order to foim a 
correct estimate in comparison with other 
countiies, half the number of students 
should have been deducted from secon- 
dary schools and added to elementary 
schools If that had been done, the table 
for second ay education would have stood 
thus — 



Even if for India only the male scholais 
and the total male population alone were 
considered, the percentage would be 434, 
which IS not a high figuie If this figure 
be sought to be compared with the figuies 
for othei countries, it must be ascertained 
what percentage of the male population 
of those countries are in their secondaiy 
schools, which neither Mr Sharp, nor the 
Sadler Commission, nor Mr Hartog has 
done 

For the fact that elementary education 
has made only msignificant progress m 
India, Government is greatly and al- 
most wholly to blame It had all 
along persistently opposed the making of 
primal y education free and compulsory ,— 
the only advance made in recent 
years is that it has allowed private 
primary education bills, which are not 
thorough-going measures, to pass on 
the understanding that Government would 
not be obliged wholly to beai the cost of 
the projects For the backwardness of 
girls’ education, too, the Government are 
in great nai t to blame , foi the State has 
never made adequate efloits to educate 
the gills The social customs of India 
aie not everywhere equally obstructive to 
their education, which has made greater 
progress in many Native States than in 
British-iuled India 

In comparing the figures for elementary 
and secondaiy schools and for colleges and 
universities in India with those in other 
countries, it should nqvet be forgotten 
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that the stanclaids reached in our schools 
and colleges are lowei than those reached 
in corresponding institutions in advanced 
Western countries Many of our secondary 
schools principally teach what is taught 
in the higher forms of elementary schools 
in the West, and more than half the 
number of oui college students are 
really less advanced than the higher 
form boys of secondary schools in England, 
Germany, USA, &c Chapter XII, II, 
10 of the Sadler Commission Report tells 
us that when an English boy leaves school 
at 16 “to begin a business career,” his 
“equipment for life” is “far from satisfac- 
tory But it was iich in comparison with 
that of the average Bengali boy when he 
enteis the University at about the same 
age ” 

So the mere names of elementary, second- 
ary, collegiate, or univeisity education, 
should not be allowed to mislead us We 
should dive beneath the surface and under- 
stand what standard and kind of education 
these names connote in different countries 
We should not think that, because the 
percentage of scholars attending institu- 
tions of a certain grade m India is equal 
to that of nominally the same grade in a 
certain W’estem country, therfore, the two 
countnes are equally educated . 

8 We now come to university education The 
figfures are comparable to those for secondary education 
The following approximate figures are given by Mr 
Sharp 'or 1914 — 15 , they are undoubtedly liable to 
correction, but are sufficient to indicate the facts — 

Percentage of population 
enrolled in Universities 


United States of America o 218 

France . . 0 106 

Italy o 063 

Netherlands o 066 

England and Wales 0 054 

India 0 02 (. 


Of the Indian male population fhe pecentage 
receiving university education is 0048 or, say, 5 m 
10,000, not far short of the British figure for the popu- 
lation as a whole If we take Bengal we find that 
in the University of Calcutta which has some twenty-five 
of Its colleges in Calcutta itself, and rather more than 
this number scattered through the province, there were 
in 1917— 18 ]ust under 26,000 students, as against the 
26,700 '^full-time" students in all the British univer- 
sities together in the year before the war The full- 
time students in the British universities included many 
who were not preparing for degrees In Bengal all 
students are preparing for degrees, 


Foi compatison of ike percentage of the 
Indian male population at college with 
the corresponding British figure, the 
Biitish figure for the population as a 
whole ought not to be taken , the figure 
for the male Biitish population at college 
ought to have been ascei tamed, for even 
in the Biitish Isles, as large a proportion 
of the women do not go in for university 
education as that of the men 

Mr Hartog speaks of “the British 
figure” and of “the British universities ” 
Similarly Mr Shai p ( ‘ ‘Progress of Educa- 
tion in India 1912-1917”, Vol 1, pp 5 — 6) 
speaks of university education in “the Unit- 
ed Kingdom ” But both of them give the 
figure only for England and Wales But 
England and Wales are not the whole of 
the United Kingdom, nor of Gi eat Britain or 
the British Isles “British” means relating 
to Great Britain, and, hence, the terms 
“the Biitish universities” and “the British 
figures” must not leave out Scotland Scot- 
land is educationally more advanced than 
England and Wales It may or may not 
have been intentionally left out to keep 
“the British figure” low In any case, we 
are going to give “the British figure” as 
worked out by us from the immediately 
pre-war statistics given in the Statesman’s 
Year-Book lor 1914, p 30 The figures 
are for the year 1913-14 


Universities in 
England 
Wales 
Scotland 


Students 

24,010 

1,140 

7,550 


32,700 

As the population of the United 
Kingdom in 1913 was 41,653,039, the 
percentage works out at more than 07, 
instead of 054, “the Bntish figure” 
given by Messrs Sharp and Hartog If 
Ireland were included, to give the figure 
for the United Kingdom, the number of 
university students would be 35,175 
and the total population 46,035,570 , the 
percentage still working out at more 
than 07 

So in any case, university education, 
whatever it may mean, is not as wide- 
spread, comparatively in the Calcutta 
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University area, as has been sought to be 
made out 

The following table compiled from the 
latest fingures given in the Year-Book for 
1914 and Mr H Shaip’s Progress of 
Education in India 1912-17, Yol II, gives 
a correct idea of the progress of university 
education in Bengal compared with that 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland — 


No of 

Country Popula- University 
tion Students 


Percentage of popu- 
lation enrolled in 
Universities 


United 

Kingdom 46,035,570 35,175 More than 07 

Bengal 46,305,642 22.580 „ 048 

It should be remembered that in the 
Bengal figures of Intermediate class stu- 
dents, numbering more than half the 
college population, have been included, 
though they are admittedly doing school 
work 

We turn nest to what is denoted by 
univeisity education in the Calcutta Uni- 
versity area 

We learn from the Sadler Commission 
Report (Yol 1, p 341) that more than 
half of the students m Calcutta University 
are in the intermediate stage , and we learn 
further (Yol 1, p 329) that “By common 
consent, the work of the first two years, 
up to the intermediate level, is practically 
school work ” This plainly means that 
more than half of those who have been 
counted as university students are really 
students doing school work So that the 
university education percentage assigned 
to our country should in reality be at least 
half of what it has been represented to be 

It should also be remembered that the 
Calcutta University area is not co-estensive 
with Bengal , it includes Assam and Burma 
also It IS true that university education 
has progressed most in Bengal and little 
in the two other provinces , but in a com- 
parison of statistics, it IS neither accurate 
nor fair to leave out, in the case of the 
British umversities, those situated in the 
most advanced province of Scotland, and 
in the case of the Calcutta University area, 
the total population of the backward 
provinces of Assam and Burma But that 
IS what has been done, the result being 
that whereas the percentage put down for 


45y2-15 


the British Isles or the United Kmgdom is 
less than what it ought to be and the 
percentage put down for the Calcutta 
University area is higher than what it 
ought to be 

We hope we have been able to show 
that secondary and university education, 
in their true meaning, are not as wide- 
spread in our country as they are represent- 
ed to be And in estimatmg the spread 
of education of all kmds and degrees in 
India, we should bear in mind that what 
little of education there is in India is for 
the most part only literary or bookish 
education We have very little ofindus- 
tiial, technical, agricultural, mechanical, 
commercial and technological education. 
In a comparison with other countries, 
this fact should not be lost sight of. 

Banking Facilities in India. 

Agriculture, manufacturing industries, 
trade and commerce cannot flourish m 
any country without banking facilities 
That country is undoubtedly poor which 
does not possess banking facilities, or 
where the number and capital of banks 
are small India is such a country, which 
would be evident from the following table 
compiled from Mr Fmdlay Shirras’s new 
book on Indian Finance and Banking, 
published by Messrs Macmillan & Co 



Popula- 

Number Capital 

Deposits 

Country 

tion in 

of 

of Banks 

m Banks 


Million 

Banks 

in Million m Million 




£s 

£s 

USA 

90 

28013 

482 

5766 

U K 

m 

9357 

88 

2855 

Japan 

75 

5874 

67 

404 

Canada 

75 

3327 

35 

324 

Australia 

5 

2356 

23 

316 

India 

315 

359 

5 

118 

If the capital 

of Exchange Banks in 


India were included, the total capital of 
banks m India would be 23 million pounds, 
and even that is a small sum. 

“The British Connection with 
India.” 

In official and non-official British and 
Anglo-Indian parlance the usual expres- 
sion which indicated the pohtical relation- 
ship existing between Britain and India 
was, before the issue of the Royal Procla- 
mation, “British rule in India” or “our 
rule in India ” The Royal Proclamation is 
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probably the fiist important document 
of its kmd m which the expression used 
IS “the Biitish connection with India ” 
This expression has been hitherto in 
use generally by those ‘politically-minded’ 
Indians who wanted to establish the 
supremacy of the national will in the 
internal affairs of the nation without 
severing the political tie between Britain 
and India Its use by His Majesty the 
King shows that it is now theoietically 
accepted that India is not a subject 
country, though the fact of its subjection 
cannot yet be disputed 

“The Fullness of Political Freedom” 

The Royal Proclamation ends with the 
prayer that India “may grow to the full- 
ness of political freedom ” Fullness of 
political freedom can have only one logical 
and consistent meaning, namely, peifect 
internal and external sovereignty But 
the extent and degree of political freedom 
to which, according to the Royal Procla- 
mation, we may aspire, is contained in the 
following passage 

“ there is one gift which yet remains and 
without which the progress of a country cannot 
be consummated— the right of her people to 
direct her affairs and safeguard her interests 
The defence of India against foreign aggression 
IS a duty of common Imperial interest and 
pride The control of her domestic concerns is 
a burden which India may legitimately aspire 
to take upon her own shoulders The burden 
IS too heavy to be borne in full until time and 
experience have brought the necessary strength , 
but opportunity will now be given for experience 
to grow and for responsibility to increase with 
the capacity for its fulfilment ” 

The utmost hope which this passage 
holds out IS that m course of time we may 
have control of all mternal affairs, minus 
the army, navy, and the air fleet and force , 
it holds out no hope of the least control 
of any concern that is not civil and 
domestic But this is not the accepted 
meaning of “the fullness of political 
freedom ” 

Tlie Question of the Capital of India 

With the desire that India should have 
one capital where its government should 
remain located throughout the year, we 
are in perfect sympathy The exodus to 


the hills IS not justified by any reason 
connected with public welfare The ex- 
pense incurred for it 'is sheer waste 
There is no proof before the public that 
more work or better work is actually done 
m the hills than can be done in the plains 
To contend otheiwise is nonsense , Lord 
Caimichael practically said so in one 
of his speeches in connection with the 
Bengal Government’s annual pleasure- 
trip to Darjeeling The founders and 
early wideners of the British Empire liter- 
ally bore the heat and buiden of the day 
in the plains throughout the year Is it 
pretended that the piesent-day rulers of 
India do more woik, better work, hardei 
and moie strenuous and more anxious 
work than those empiie-buildeis ? Persons 
who cannot bear the climate of a country 
which IS mainly tropical have no business 
to be connected with its government 

The removal from Delhi is advocated on 
the ground that that city has no strong 
public opinion, which Calcutta or Allah- 
abad, for example, has That may be true 
But when the capital was in Calcutta, did 
Lord Curzon pay any heed to public 
opmion and refrain from partitioning 
Bengal ^ It is to be noted that the Parti- 
tion of Bengal was that stupendous blunder 
to which, directly or indirectly, the rise of 
anarchism m InSia has to be traced Has 
the public opinion of Calcutta prevented 
the sack of Barabazar and Machuabazar 
and the shooting down of unarmed and 
inoffensive persons ^ The fact is wherever 
the Viceroy or a Go'c^ernor may be, he does 
not attend public meetings or socially 
mix with the people of the country to 
asceitain public opinion with a view 
to shaping his policy in accordance with 
it As for the newspapers, he may read 
them, if he likes, wherever he may be The 
only “public” opinion which socially and 
indirectly has often effectively influenced 
the rulers is the opinion of Anglo-Indian 
society But that is not Indian public 
opinion The less the rulers are influenced 
by Anglo-Indian opinion the better for us 
The reason why the non-official European 
community of Calcutta want the Viceroy 
to be back again m Calcutta, is that that 

would mean more bii«!iTie<!Q anrl -more 
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money to them, and moie dinners also 
to some of them But what is that to us ^ 
The national will*cannot be made supreme 
by merely locating the capital anywhere in 
the plains or in the hills Only a full 
measuie of representative and responsible 
government can bring about that result 
As for the distance of Delhi, the aeroplanes 
will soon remove that objection 

So let the Government of India remain 
where it will, but let it not be like migra- 
tory birds It should be stationed 
throughout the year in the same place 
Even Simla as the only capital would be 
preferable to the present peripatetic way 
of government Why not abolish Indian 
capitals and the viceroyalty altogether, 
and leal e the Secretary of State alone to 
rule from London^ The aeroplane will 
bring London within as easy reach as 
Simla IS at present from Madras The 
carrying out of this suggestion would 
result in considerable economy 

Let there be no more waste of public 
money over the building of capitals, old 
or new And let there not be any fuither 
talk of removing the capital to any city in 
the plams— particularly to Calcutta, it 
louses provincial jealousy so much 11 the 
Viceroy can do without the ditchers, why 
cannot the ditchers do without having 
him in their midst ’ 

Unification of Orissa 
The Oiiya-speaking population is at 
present governed by four provincial admi- 
nistrations, the result being that none of 
them can or do attend fully to their wel- 
fare They are an ancient race, with an 
ancient histoiy, literatuie, culture, and 
traditions of which they are justly proud 
They should certainly be brought under 
one administiation, so that they may be 
a strong, compact, and prosperous people 
It IS best to make a separate province of 
the Onya-speaking tracts If Assam with 
a population of 67 lakhs, and the Central 
Provinces and Berar with a population of 
139 lakhs can be separate provinces, why 
may not the British-ruled Oriyas number- 
ing 103 lakhs ask for a separate adminis- 
tration ^ Particularly when the fact is 
noted that if the Oiiya tracts undei 


Indian rule be included, the population rises 
to 152 lakhs If all the Oriya tracts be 
not formed into a separate province, they 
should certainly be brought under one ad- 
ministration Ihe Oriyas themselves should 
decide what pro\ ince they would like to be 
included in Our information is that in 
language, religion and culture they have 
greater affinity to Bengal than to any 
other tract But we do not lay stress on 
this point, foi feai of rousing the jealousy 
of the Biharis, and, it may be, of others, 
too 

The Status of Bihar & Orissa 
Is there more chance of political or any 
other kind of salvation in being governed by 
a ruler getting Rs 128000 and councillors 
getting Rs 64000 per annum than in 
being ruled by a governor getting Rs 
100000 and councillors getting Rs 60000 
per annum ^ We do not think any kind of 
salvation lies that way 

No doubt, the provinces having the 
more expensive variety of rulers would 
generally have them imported direct 
from England, and the other provinces 
would generally have sun-dned bureau- 
ciats to govern them And theoreti- 
cally, the men coming direct from the 
United Kingdom are believed to have 
a wider and more catholic mental outlook 
But as a matter of actual history, there 
has not been much appreciable pi ogress oi 
letrogiession in the provinces under the 
one or the other species of rulers A 
Sydenham came from “home” direct, and 
a Cotton and an Earle became sun-dried 
here So it is best not to think ot spend- 
jjjg more money on the salaries of a set 
of men already too lavishly paid Some 
of the States of the United States of 
America are as big as, if not bigger than, 
the provinces of India, and America is 
a very wealthy country And yet there is 
only one State of which the Governor gets 

12.000 dollars pei annum, equivalent to 
less than Rs 40000 per annum, the 
others all getting less The Governor- 
General of the Philippines gets 20,000 
dollars or about Rs 60,000 per annum. 
The Governor-General of Korea gets Rs. 

30.000 including allowance 
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India in the Progress of Science. 

That India has been making some 
cfontnbutions to the woild’s knowledge 
of science is undoubted But we should 
not be misled by the glamour of the name 
made by the very few notable Indian 
scientific workers into thinking that India’s 
modern achievement in science is, consider- 
mg that she contains one-fifth of the 
human race, not microscopic We are 
reminded of her comparative barrenness 
m science when we find that in the section 
named “Recent Advances in Science,” con- 
tained in the January issue of Science 
Progress, a quarterly review of scientific 
thought, work and affairs, edited by Sir 
Ronald Ross and published by John 
Murray, there is not mentioned any single 
research made by any Indian in any branch 
of science Of course, this does not mean 
that during the last quarter of 1919 or 
during the whole of that year no Indian 
has done any original scientific work But 
it does mean that no work of sufficient 
outstandmg merit to attract the attention 
of the scientific world, has been done or 
reported during the quaiter or the year 
The branches of science in which advances 
have been noted in Science Progress are, 
pure mathematics, astionomy, physical 
chemistry, organic chemistry, geology, 
mineralogy and crystallography, botany, 
plant physiology, palaeobotany (1918), 
zoology, and anthropology 

Emigration to Fiji and British 
Gniana 

While we should not oppose anybody 
really freely emigrating to any pait of the 
globe, we are entirely opposed to any 
encouragement or assistance being given 
to any project or’’organisation for bringing 
■about the emigration of Indian labourers 
to Fiji or British Guiana India requires 
all the labour, she has and can get, for her 
growing industries There is really no 
surplus labour here A few portions of 
the country are congested, but as a whole 
India IS not overpopulated, but rather 
underpopulated If there is to be assisted 
emigration, it should be from the over- 
populated to the underpopulated tracts 
Wherever there have been indentured 


Indian coolies, they have been looked upon 
and treated as slaves or human cattle 
Even free labourers going to those places 
now cannot but be looked upon and 
treated as sub-human, at least for a 
decade or so When Indians win political 
self-mastery and are able to send abroad 
educated and sturdy men, then alone can 
the badge of degradation be removed 
from their countrymen’s brows in those 
countries Till then no Indians of the 
labouring class should go to any place 
where India’s name has been degraded. 
In Fiji, the moral atmosphere in the 
cooly lines is abominable There should 
be no emigration to that colony for the 
present Let unmarried young Indians 
from there come to their ancestral pro- 
vinces, districts or villages, get properly 
married according to the religious rites 
of their community, and then if they like 
they can go back to Fiji to lead pure 
lives as free householders 

Indians in East and South 
Africa. 

Mr C F Andrews, who is, day after 
day, increasing his claims to India’s 
gratitude, by his self-sacrificing and 
strenuous labours, has been, by his cables 
and his letters to the press— -particularly to 
the Bombay Chronicle, keeping the East 
and South African Indian problems before 
the public Unscrupulous greed, and racial 
arrogance and race hatred, are at the root 
of all the mischief 

As in everything else, so in this matter, 
real and lasting redress will be vron only 
when we have risen in the scale of human- 
ity as a whole people, including the sub- 
merged classes, spiritually, morally, intel- 
lectually, physically and politically, so 
that foieigners may feel that the world 
cannot do without India’s friendship, 
good will and free co-operation 

Society for Promotion of National 
Education. 

The Report of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of National Education for the year 1919 
IS a very interesting and nicely illustrated 
publication It tells of much excellent work 
done in many directions All who are 
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interested m education should procure a copy 
from the Secretary at Adyar, Madras, and 
read it The introduction tells us 

The chief purposes of the Society for the 
Promotion of National Education are two to 
discover through practical experiment in select- 
ed schools the principles of a strong system 
of truly Indian education together with the 
best method of their application , to assist 
the spread of this education from those schools 
throughout the country This enterprise implies 
a thorough dissatisfaction— which the society 
has in common with the whole country — with 
the existing system But the Society^s pro- 
gramme IS essentially constructive— it is an 
experimental body, basing its experiments 
upon true Indian life and ideals while keepmg 
in view methods (as distinct from materials) 
found satisfactory in the most progressive of 
countries 

After the introductory page there is a 
section devoted to showing how there has 
been consistent official failure m dealing with 
the educational problem in India This is 
followed by an account of the work of the 
schools and colleges in 1919, including 
special development, illustrative examples, 
physical life, emotional life, intellectual life 
and the religious atmosphere Then comes 
an accout of the whole Society in 1919, the 
items being, first manual arts exhibition, 
university lectures, second national education 
week, personal, examinations, schools and 
colleges, and publications Then there is a 
forecast of what is intended to be done m 
1920 There are 19 useful appendices The 
nearly fifty illustrations are not mere decora- 
tions They have an educative value and 
are quite informing and interesting 

Centre of Indian Cnltllre.” 

This IS the name under which the Society 
for the Promotion of National Education 
(Adyar, Madras) has published Rabindranath 
Tagore^s address on national education, which 
he delivered m several places in India It is 
printed on good paper m clear and bold type 
Mr Nandalal Bose’s vignettes in it are 
very suggestive 

The address is a masterpiece both in dic- 
tion as well as m range and depth of thought 
and thorough grasp of the subject In many 
passages there is a rare combination of poetic 
imagery, quiet humour and sarcasm, and wis- 
dom 

The question discussed in the paper is, 


what should be the ideal of education m India 
In the first section the poet-thinker briefly 
gives the following answer — 

On each race is the duty laid, to keep 
alight its own lamp of mind, as its part in the 
illumination of the world To break the lamp 
of any people, is to deprive it of its rightful 
place in the wmrld festi\ al He who has no 
light IS unfortunate enough, but utterly 
miserable is he who, having it, has been deprived 
of it, or has forgotten all about it 

India has proved that it has its own mmd» 
which has deeply thought and felt and tned 
to solve according to its light the problems of 
its light, the problems of eidstence The educa- 
tion of India IS to enable this mxnd of India 
to find out truth, to make this truth its own 
wherever found and to give expression to it in 
such a manner as only it can do 

In order to carry this out, first of all the 
mind of India has to be concentrated and 
made conscious of itself and then only can it 
accept education from its teachers m a right 
spirit, judge it by its own standard and make 
use of it by its own creative power The 
fingers must be joined together to take, as 
well as to give So when we can bring the 
scattered mmde of India mto co-ordinated 
activity, they will then become receptive as 
well as creative— and the waters of life will 
cease to slip through the gaps, to make sodden 
the ground beneath 

The next point is that, in education, the 
most important factor must be the inspiring 
atmosphere of creative activity And therefore 
the primary function of our University should 
be the constructive work of knowledge Men 
should be brought together and full scope given 
to them for their work of intellectual explora- 
tion and creation , and the teaching should be 
like the overflow water of this spring of culture, 
spontaneous and inevitable Education can 
only become natural and wholesome when it 
IS the direct fruit of a living and growing 
knowledge 

The last point is that our education should 
be in full touch with our complete life, econo- 
mical, intellectual, ee stheti c, social and 
spmtual , and our educational institutions 
should be in the very heart of our society, 
connected with at by the living bonds of varied 
co-operations For true education is to realise 
at every step how our training and knowledge 
have organic connection with our surroundings 

We shall have occasion to revert to the 
contents of the address hereafter But our 
readers should not be satisfied with mere 
extracts but read the whole of it from the first 
line to the last It is for sale at Adyar, 
Madras, at the price of Re i per copy 
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Society fertile Improvement of the 
Backward Classes, Bengal 
and Assam. 

The ninth annual report of the Society for 
the Improvement of the Backward Classes, 
Bengal and Assam, is a very encouraging ac- 
count of what IS being done for the education 
of these classes 

The total number of schools of all classes in 
1918 increased by 128, the total figure for the 
year previous being 103 During the few 
months of the current y^ear (1919) 100 schools 
have been added, a result which is considered 
to be very encouraging 

The total number of pupils attending these 
schools in 1918 was 8120, of whom 6667 were 
boys and 1453 girls Of the latter, 328 girls 
were in 35 mixed schools, and 1125 girls in 50 
girls’ schools The average number of pupils on 
the rolls in a school w as 36 8 boys and 22 5 
girls, and the average daily attendance was 27 5 
or 74 6 per cent m the case of boys, and about 
78 per cent in the case of girls 

A very perceptible though indirect result of 
the activities of the Society, is the growth of a 
keen desire for education amongst the backward 
classes, which for w ant of funds the Society has 
not been able to meet to tbe fullest extent It 
IS often observed that after a school is started 
by the Society the local people follow it up by 
starting others in the neighbourhood and then 
come to the Society for help Thus after staiting 
55 schools m Brahmanbaria m October last, the 
Society got information of about 52 new schools 
having been started m the locality by tbe people 
within a penod of about 4 months 

We are told there has been a remarkable 
rise in the number of girl students 

The figure nearly doubled in 1917 as compared 
with that of 1916, whereas m 1918 it was more 
than three times of what it was in 1917 In 1917 
the ratio of girls attending schools to the total 
number of female population of school-gomg age 
amongst these classes was 13 7 as compared 
with 12 4 in the previous year and rising up to 
18 9 in 1918, the number of girls being more than 
a 5th of the total number of pupils (both male 
and female) attending these schools The number 
of girls’ schools has also increased beyond 
expectation Whereas the increase was only 4 m 

1917 as compared with the figure of 1916, in 

1918 the total number of girls’ schools rose to 
50, bemg 35 more than what it was in 1917 

Sixty different castes are represented m 
the Society's schools Recently a school for 
the methar or sweeper caste has been opened 
at Dhubn, the municipality having voted 
Rs 350 for it 

The remarkable expansion of the Society’s 
work m the year under report is evident from 


the fact that in 1918-19 its income was Rs- 
13645, whereas in the previous nine years 
combined the total income w'as Rs 13631 
A very hopeful and encouraging fact is the 
spirit of self-help of the villagers 

The District Boards and the Municipalities 
helped the schools dunng the period with Rs 
3903-12 and the villagers themselves contributed 
Rs 15626-4 m the shape of fees, donations, etc , 
paid either m cash or kind The comparative 
statement given below shows the monthly cost 
per school and pei pupil from the diflferent 
sources — 

1917 1918 — 19 

Per Per Per Per 

School pupil School pupil 

Society 210 62 pies 210 0 o II pies 

District Board 

and Municipalit}' i 14 9 10 „ 120006,, 

People 5 13 3 026 480 020 „ 

Total 9130 03 10 2 7110 035 

We support the following observations in 
the Report — 

It should be observed here that in view of 
the poverty of the people and their traditional 
simple habits of life the paraphernalia of a 
school, \nz , furniture and m many cases separate 
school-houses, may be dispensed with in primary 
schools They operate as great drawbacks to 
tbe spread of education in this country, especially 
amongst the poorer and backwaid classes ot 
the people It will not be out of place to mention 
here the instance of Satyabadi English High 
School at Sakshigopal, 12 miles from Pun It is 
an open-air school in a large grove of one-fourth 
square mile kept scrupulously clean, with shady 
trees, such as Bakul, Suiapunnaga and Banian, 
allround The classes aie held under different 
clusters of trees The students sit on small 
country mats and the teacher on a raised 
masonry seat having the appearance of a chair 
Dunng the rams the school is held in an adjacent 
buildmg constructed to meet the requirements 
of the university for the purpose of getting 
affiliation The school has over 300 pupils on 
the rolls and gives very eflScient teaching and 
shows striking results at the matriculation 
examination 

We are pleased to read the following — 

It is a noteworthy fact that education even 
of a very elementary character gives great 
advantage to a person engaged in any vocation 
Its truth demonstrated by the greater eflficiency 
and success of those Muchies who have got some 
sort of general education It may also be 
observed here that there is no ground for the 
apprehension in the minds of some men that 
the members of the poorer and backward 
communities will abandon their tiaditional 
callmgs on receivmg a smattering of education 
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The ei-penence of the Society does not lend 
any support to these apprehensions 

Welcome td Panjab Leaders. 

The unprecedented ivelcome given in 
Calcutta to some Musalman and Panjab 
leaders show that though the administrative 
machine can deprive men of life, liberty and 
property, it cannot at will make men suffer 
in popular esteem On the contrary, when the 
people are convinced that men have been 
unjustly and unnecessarily persecuted and 
punished, the love and respect felt for them 
are increased beyond measure 

When there is a wide gulf between the 
popular estimate and the official estimate of 
a kind of men, the tendency in the minds of 
the bureaucracy is to rely moie and more 
on physical force for safety and maintenance 
of power This is undesirable 

The persons whose influence over and 
popularity with the people have risen so 
remarkably, will be a great power for good to 
the country, if they can use that influence and 
popularity as a gift of God for the service of 
humanity For, generally, wheie they will 
lead, people will follow' 

Released Detenus and Political 
Prisoners. 

The detenus and political prisoners who 
have now been released, were deprived of 
liberty because Government thought that 
either they had the will and the pow'er for 
mischief or that they had actually done harm 
In many cases, the people thought otherwise 
Without attempting to adjudicate between these 
diverging opinions, it may be said that these 
persons possess ardour and powers which, 
wi'cll-applied, may conduce to the wefare of 
society It may be assumed that they have 
the desire to do good They are inured to 
hardship and have become chastened by 
suffering The problem is to provide them 
with opportunities for doing good Many of 
them have the initiative and the strength of 
mind to make opportunities 

Welcome to Mr. Lajpat Rai. 

On his return from America after an 
absence of many years, Mr Lajpat Rai has 
received a warm welcome from his country- 
men He used every opportunity while abroad 
to spread a knowledge of the true facts relating 
to India and thus rendered unequalled 
service, m this direction, to India What is 


remarkable is that m spite of the peisistent 
persecution to which he has been subjected 
for jears, he has not lost his political balance 
of mind, he has not become a revolutionary 
In fact, his bent of mind is more in the 
direction of social and economic reconstruc- 
tion than in that of mere political agitation 

It is to be hoped that he will be allowed 
to do his work without harrassment 

Calcutta Public Meeting to Consider 
Government Resolution on Sadler 
Commission’s Report 

The lesolutions passed at the important 
Calcutta public meeting held under the 
presidency of Sir P C Ray, to consider 
the Government Resolution on the Sadler 
Commission’s Report, and Sir P C Ray’s 
presidential address, reflect the educated 
public opinion of Bengal The address 
and the resolutions rightly urged that there 
should be no hurry, and that as Bengal will 
have to find the money for educational 
reconstruction in the province, education 
being a transferred subject, the legislation 
to be undertaken should be introduced m the 
reconstituted and enlarged Bengal legislative 
council 

We have no heart to write more on a matter 
like this For, when the practically despotic 
Government of India once sets its heart 
upon any measure, it does not listen to public 
And it always goes against our gram to 
adopt the attitude of begging 

The Khilapat Conference Workers. 

The first batch of delegates of the Khilapat 
Conference are already m London We wish 
them all success 

As the Germans in spite of their defeat 
are to remain supreme in the areas where 
they are in a majority, so the Turks also 
should remain supreme in areas where the 
Moslems of the Ottoman Empire are in a 
maj ority As the principle of self-determina- 
tion has been held to be applicable in 
European Christian countries, it should 
apply also in European and Asiatic Moslem 
countries The offence of the Turk is 
alleged to be his cruelty Political partisan- 
ship and prejudice added to religious rancour 
make men such liars that it is difficult to 
ascertain how much of the allegations against 
the Turks is true But supposing they are 
wholly true, withm the last few years Belgium, 
Germany, Greece, and the Balkan States have 
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been accused of the same kind of atrocities 
Why then should Turkey alone suffer ? 

Compulsory Education for Boys 
and Girls. 

As compulsory education is going to be 
introduced m Poona, it is being hotly debated 
there whether compulsion should ^-Pply 
simultaneously to both boys and girls, or to 
boys first and girls afterwards Mr Tilak’s 
party is for applying compulsion to boys 
first It IS said that there would not be 
sufficient funds available to provide adequate 
school accommodation for all boys and girls 
of primary school age The party m favour 
of compulsory education of girls, too, have 
shown that the same school buildings and 
staffs may suffice for both boys and girls, if 
education be given them in the forenoons 
and afternoons respectively 

The contrivance by which one school is made 
to do duty for two is known as the Gary plan 
m America, and there is no reason why it 
should not succeed in India If there be 
insuperable difficulties m the way of its adop- 
tion here, then instead of shutting out the 
whole female sex from the benefits of compul- 
sion, both boys and girls of the backward or 
depressed classes alone may be compelled to 
attend school, as has been suggested by some 
Brahmin ladies of Poona This is a good sugges- 
tion If this suggestion be not accepted, there 
IS a third, namely, that if there be not sufficient 
money for both boys and girls, the girls alone 
should first have the benefit of free and com- 
pulsory education The education of girls has 
been hitherto so much neglected everywhere 
that it would not be at all unfair to give them 
the preference for a while 

It has been argued that the education of 
boys IS an economic necessity and of economic 
importance, whereas that of girls is necessary 
more from the cultural than from the economic 
standpoint It is true, no doubt, that a greater 
proportion of men than of women are 
bread-winners But in this argument one fact 
IS lost sight of Male infants must first sur- 
vive the penis of infancy before they can 
begin to be trained for bread-winning We 
must reduce infant mortality in order to have 
more workers We must have healthy homes, 
villages and towns m order to have more 


workers and more healthy workers But, 
though other steps may and should be taken, 
infant mortality cannot be areduced, nor healthy 
homes and surroundings secured, without 
giving education to women Moreover, the good 
education of the boys themselves depends on the 
education of their mothers and sisters And 
it should also be noted that the good effect of 
the education of boys is frequently nullified or 
impaired by the ignorance and superstition of 
their grandmothers, mothers and sisters So, 
the education of girls is of economic as well as 
cultural value 

The women of Poona have set a noble and 
courageous example by marching in procession 
2000 strong to the Municipal Office carrying 
banners and singing songs, to demand universal 
education for girls One motto was particularly 
striking and opposite It said that the putting 
off of girks education by three years would 
mean putting off of Home Rule for thirty years 
Brahmin women and ‘Untouchable” women 
walked hand in hand m the procession A 
righteous cause is a great leveller 

Proposed Eeforms in tlie Nizamis 
Dominions. 

His Exalted Highness the Nizam has re- 
cently established an Executive Councik He 
has now taken the important step of issuing a 
progressive Ftrman Mobartk which says, m 
part. 

The next important move in the direction 
of Reforms I have in contemplation, is a 
thorough and complete investigation of the 
conditions most favourable to the enlargement 
of the Legislative Council and the expansion 
of its usefulness as an integral part of the 
Government machinery I, therefore, direct the 
Sadar-i-Azam, Sir Ah Imam, to take immediate 
steps to collect all necessary materials on which 
a liberal scheme for the attainment of the above- 
mentioned objects may be based It is my 
desire that, with due regard to the social and 
educational advance made by my people, parti- 
cular attention should be paid to the following 
points in conducting the mvestigation fa) 
Substantial introduction of the Elective Ele- 
ment, (b) Direct Voting, (c) Representation of 
all important Classes and Interests, (d) Effective 
protection of Minorities, (e) Conditions of 
Franchise, (f) The Official Element, (g) Powers 
and Functions 


We await developments with expectancy* 


Printed and Published by A C Sarkar at the Brahmo Mission Press, 
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KARNA AND KUNTI 


[Kama, the commander of the Kattrava 
host, and Kunti, the Pandava Qneen 
Mother, who had borne Kama, when a 
maiden, and to hide her shame had 
deserted him after birth to be brought up 
by Adhiratha, the charioteer, as his son ] 

Karha 

I have sat to worship the setting sun by 
the bank of the holy Ganges I am Kama, 
the son of the charioteer Adhiratha Tell 
me who you are 

Kunti 

I am the woman who first made you 
acquainted with the light to which you 
offer worship 

Karna 

I do not understand your words, but 
the xays from your eyes seem to melt my 
heart within me like the kiss of the morning 
sun that melts the snow on the mountain 
top Your voice strikes in me the sadness 
of a blind past that cannot see itself Tell 
me, strange woman, with what mysterious 
bond my birth is bound to you 

Kunti 

Patience, my son I shall answer you 
when it grows dark, and the lids come 
down upon the prying eyes of the day In 
the meanwhile know you, I am Kunti 

Karna 

Kunti, the mother of Arjuna^ 

Kunti 

Yes, indeed the mother of Arjuna, your 
rival But do not take that into your 
heart and hate me 1 still remember the 


day of the trial of aims in Hastina when 
y^ou a boy unknown to fame boldly 
stepped into the arena, like the first-born 
light of the dawn among the stars of the 
night But, sitting behind the arras with 
the women of the royal house, who was 
that unhappy woman whose eyes kissed 
your bare slim body through their tears of 
blessing^ It was the mother of Ai^una 
herself Then the Brahmin teacher of arms 
came to you and said, ‘He who is of lowly 
rank cannot challenge Arjuna to a trial of 
strength ’ And you stood speechless, like 
a thunder-cloud of the sunset flashing with 
the agony of its suppressed light But 
who was the woman whose heart caught 
the fire of your shame and anger, and 
burnt into a flaming silence ^ It was the 
rnother of Arjuna Praised be Duryodhana, 
who found out your worth and then and 
there crowned you the King of Anga, thus 
gaining you for ever as the champion on 
the side of the Kauiavas Overcome with 
this good news there broke in through the 
crowd Adhiratha, the charioteer, and at 
once you rushed to him and placed your 
Clown at his feet amid the jeering laughter 
of the Pandavas and their friends But 
there was one woman of the Pandava 
house whose heait glowed with joy at the 
sight of this heroic pride of meekness It 
was the mother of Arjuna 

Karna 

But why came you alone here, Mother 
of Kings ^ 

Kunti 

I have a prayer to you, my son 
Karna, 

Command me, and whatever my man- 
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hood and my honour as a Kshatnya per- 
mit shall be offered at your feet 

Kttnti, 

I hare come to take you 

Karnv 

Wheie ? 

KmTi 

To my mother’s breast thusting with 
love 

Karna 

Fortunate mother of five brave sons, 
where can you find place for me, a small 
chieftain of lowly descent 


Kunti 

Then delay not, my son, come with me 
Karna 

Yes, I shall come and never ask ques- 
tions and ne\er doubt My soul responds 
to your call, and the struggle for victory 
and fame and the rage of hatred have 
suddenly become untiue to me like the 
deliiious night in the serene light of the 
morning fell me where to come with you 

Kunti 

To the other bank of the nver 'where 
those lamps burn across the ghastly pallor 
of the sands 


Kunti 

Your place is before all my other sons. 
KaRN4. 

But what right haie I to step theie ^ 
Kunti 

Youi own God-given right to the 
mother’s love 


Karn4. 

The evening darkness is spreading ovei 
the earth and silence is on the water and 
your voice seems to lead me into some 
pnmal world of infancy lit with the light 
of dim consciousness However, be it a 
dream, or some fragment of forgotten 
reality, come near to me and place your 
right hand on my forehead The rumour 
is that I was deserted by my mother In 
many a night’s dream she has come to me 
When I asked her— ‘Open your veil and 
show me your face,’ the figure has always 
vanished Has the same dream come to 
me this evening? See there, the lamps 
are lighted in your sons’ tents across the 
nver and on the hitherside you can see the 
tent-domes of the Kauravas like suspended 
waves in a spellbound stormy sea Between 
the dm of tomoi row’s battle and the 
awful hush of the battlefield this night, 
why does theie come to me a message of 
forgotten motherhood through the voice 
of the mother of Arjuna and why does my 
name find such music on her tongue 
drawing my heart towards the Pandava 
brothers ? 


Karna 

Theie, am I to find my lost mother for 
ever? 


Kunti 

Oh my son ' 

Karna 

Then why did you banish me m a 
castaway world uprooted fiom its 
ancestral soil, adrift in a homeless current 
of indignity ? Why set a bottomlesschasm 
between Arjuna and myself turning a 
natural attachment of kinship into a 
fearful attraction of hate? You remain 
speechless there Your shame penetiates 
into the infinite darkness of night touching 
my limbs with its invisible shiver — I take 
back my question Never explain to me 
what made you rob your own son of 
his mother’s love Only tell me why you 
have come today to call me back to the 
rums of that heaven which you wrecked 
with your own hands 


Kunti. 

A curse more deadly than your 
reproaches ever follows me, and though 
surrounded by five sons my heart still 
witheis under the sorrow of the childless 
The great rent left in my love by my 
depiived son draws all my life’s pleasure 
into a void Today I meet you face to 
face On that accursed day of my treason 
against my motherhood you had not a 
word to utter And today I implore you 
let your words bring forgiveness to your 
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recreant mother,— let that forgiveness ever 
bum like a fire in my heart, consuming my 
sin 

Karna 

Mothei , accept my tears 

Kunti 

I never came with the hope of bringing 
you back to my arms, but to restore you 
to your own rights Come to receive, as 
a king’s son, your own dues among your 
brothers 

Karna 

More tiuly am I the son of a charioteer 
and I do not covet a greater glory of 
parentage 

Kunti 

Whatever that may be, come to win 
back the kingdom which by light is 
yours 

Karna 

Must you tempt me with a kingdom 
who can refuse a mother’s love ^ The 
living bond of kindred which you seveied 
at its origin is dead,— it can never grow 


again Vnd shame be on me if I hasten 
to call the mother of kings my mother 
and leave my mother of the charioteer’s 
house ' 

Kunti 

You aie great, mv son ’ How God’s 
punishment invisibly grows from a tiny 
seed to a giant life— and the helpless babe 
disowned by his mother comes back a 
man through a dark maze of paths to 
smite his own brotheis 

Karna 

Mother, do not fear f I know for 
certain that victory waits for the Pandavas 
In the peace of the still moment of night 
there sounds the music in my heart of a 
hopeless venture, of a baffled end Never 
ask me to leave those who are under the 
doom of defeat Let the Pandavas win 
their throne as they shall, but I will remain 
to the end with the desperate and the 
forlorn On the night of my birth you 
left me to disgrace in the naked world of 
the nameless— le ave me once again without 
pity to the calm expectation of defeat and 
death 

Eabindranath Tagore 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIOJ^S 

By Dr Sudhindra Bose, m a , ph d , 

Lecturer in Political Science, State University oe Iowa, USA 


E arly m the beginning of the European 
war, the editor of the Hibbet t Journalt 
Professor L P Jacks of Manchester 
College, Oxford, wrote “ I he nations at war 
are finding their souls ” Both in America 
and England, this grandiloquent pronounce- 
ment of Mr Jacks has been the text for in- 
numerable glowing editorials and wildly 
optimistic pulpit seimons on the pert of the 
master phraseocrats Now as the war has 
come to an end, at least on paper, it is part- 
ment to ask a few straigth forward questions 
Have the nations which made the Pans peace 
found their souls? Have they abolished 
militarism and navyism? Aiethey establishing 


“justice on equal terms for all nations great 
and smalP” Have they insured freedom to 
all the world as they pledged? Have the 
victors of the war started to apply the 
principle of self-determination to their own 
protectorates and dependencies ? Has anybody 
ever heard the conquering allies maintain 
that they had made the world safe for demo- 
cracy ? Is It true that the long black dreary 
night of the political tyrant and economic 
exploiter is over? Is the ■world leally at the 
dawn of a better age, at the threshold of a 
new order’ To these questions, what must be 
the answer? 

The impassioned apolo^fists and the ardent 
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apostles of imperialism, who draw their 
inspiration from the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, answei all these questions in the 
most emphatic affirmative They say that the 
Pans peace has opened the shortest way to 
establishing a paradise on earth They assure 
us furthermore, honor bright, that henceforth 
there will be nothing but “international 
co-operation,” “international peace and 
security,” “obligations not to resort to war,” 
and “just and honorable lelations between 


nations ” The proponants of the League are 
over-jubilant They are burning incense to 
the Covenant They are shouting hallelujahs, 
and consigning their opponents to the burning 
pit “where there will be weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth ” Indeed, one amiable Eng- 
lish cleigyman has delicately suggested, in 
his thoughtful way of dealing with world 
problems, that those who questioned the League 
should be boiled in oil It is very nice of the 
Christian divine to say that, I am sure All 


this IS, however, a sharp reminder of the days 
of dogmatic intolerance, of the Spanish 
inquisition, when people weie fried crisp on 
red-hot non mattresses, or of the New 
England witchcraft, when men’s tongues 
were nailed on the tiee, and the folks were 
tarred and feathered and burnt alive at the 
stake, because forsooth they dared to think 
for themselves 

Regardless of the anathemas which may 
be hea-ped upon his head, the present chornic- 
ler wishes to indicate what 
appears to him to be six fun- 
damental reasons which render 
the League, m its present form, 
unsatisfactory and unaccept- 

The Covenant of the 
League is open to objection 
because it was not drawn in 
good faith The very name, 
League of Nations, is a 
deceptive misnomer The 
popular thought is that a 
league of nations connotes 
a league of all the nations of 
the w^orld , but the League as 
pi ovided foi in the Pans docu- 
ment consists of a number of 
hand-picked nations, who are 
not even treated as equals 
Had the framers of the League 
constitution sincerely meant 
to have a real, an honest-to- 
goodness Covenant, they would 
have invited the representa- 
tives of all nations to particip- 
ate in its formulation without 
discrimination As it was, 
only the victors participated 
At first there were one- 
hundred and eleven delegates 
at the Peace Conference re- 
presenting fourteen nations, 
later they dwindled to ten, still 
later to five, and finally to only three reac- 
tionary chiefs of state who undertook to legis- 
late behind the purdah, for the whole 
world ' Such was the much-heralded “peace 
of peoples” that ended the “war of peoples ” 
The Covenant is said to be a triumph oi 
the brotherhood of mankind , but is it^ Under 
the League of Nations, as more than one 
American statesman has pointed out, racial 
distinctions wall be observed as a “cardinal 
feature ” At present Orientals are not 
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Tying His Hands 


allowed to set their foot m 
many Western countries 
From the English colonies as 
^?vell as from the United 
States, the common people of 
Asia are excluded by law 
And those few who are ad- 
mitted at all, have to submit 
to many galling restrictions, 
especially in regard to the 
ownership of land, and some- 
times, even m puisuit of 
their occupations Is this dis- 
crimination m accordance 
with justice and humanity ^ 

Can such a policy of disci imi- 
nation, which is sanctioned by 
the Covenant, be productive 
of good will among the races 
of the earth ? Under these 
circumstances, there is no 
escape from the conclusion 
that the democratic profes- 
sions of equality and humani- 
ty of the League are a part of 
a diplomatic fiction, a subtle 
verbal device, a hypocritical 
propaganda intended for the 
consumption of the gullible 
Second The last Euro- 
pean war w^as fought, so it 
was alleged, to wipe out 
autocracy, to blot out imperi- 
alism Now^, the constitution 
of the League itself is imperi- 
alistic to the very core, 
autocratic in the last degree 
How is this possible? — you ask A careful 
examination of the machinery of the League 
will soon disclose that so far as actual con- 
trol IS concerned there is no question of 
equality among members, and that m that 
sense, if in no other, the League is undemo- 
cratic The larger nations, say four or five 
of them, will be established permanently in 
control, and it is they who will dominate the 
Executive Council, the real governing body 
of the League 

“There are absolutely no principles, rules and re- 
gulations laid down m the covenant,’’ remarked Sena- 
tor Knox upon the floor of the United States Senate, 
“by which this world-governing body is to be guided 
It makes its own principles, rules, and regulations , it 
hales before it every power, whether league member or 
not, when it believes it has violated any such principle, 
rule, or regulation , it sits as a court to determine 
whether any violation has actually occurred , it passes 


judgment upon a \iolation when found , and it deter 
mines the means which shall be used in enforcing it^ 
judgment or recommendations, the league being bounc 
to furnish the means so determined upon 

“I am not unmindful of the fact that by the 
^covenant preamble’ international co operation and inter 
national peace and security are to be promoted, intei 
alia, *by the firm establishment of the understanding* 
of international law as to actual rule of conduct amon^ 
governments ’ But this provision merely accentuate 
the difficulty, for there is no universally recogni/ec 
body of intei national law and no provision is made ii 
instrument for even an attempt to secure one 
Indeed there are many great and fundamental differ 
ences of opinion as to what is the rule or principle ci 
international law on many grave questions, am 
even the customs of nations, not generally regarded a 
having yet ripened into international law, are greatly i 
variance Thus the executive council in reality stand 
in a position to make its own law, rules, and reguL 
tions To sum up, the executive council is legislature 
couit, and in a large part, executive, all m one 
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body clothed with powers such as this is an anachron- 
ism It belongs not to the enlightened age of the 
twentieth century but to the days of Medes and Per- 
sians A union more abhorrent to our traditions, to our 
free institutions, to the trend of all civilued government, 
could not be devised ” 

Such IS one astounding phase of the 
League of Nations, which was widely ad- 
vertised as a savior of the world, a great tri- 
bunal of equality and democracy What a 
travesty ' 

Third International law, from its twilight 
beginning, has recognized the right of neutra- 
lity Now the League, in flat contravention 
of this fundamental international principle, 
proposes to put an end to the right of small 
countries to remain neutral They will be 
forced to commit acts of war against a power- 
ful neighbor in the interest of the League 

'To them,” writes Mr David Jayne Hill, one of 
the foremost authorities upon international law now 
living, "this necessarily seems like impressment into a 
service which they would esteem it dangerous to under- 
take, and a forerunner of what their fate might be, if 
by compliance they exposed themselves to the enmity 
of a neighbor powerful enough to injure them vitally, 
or if on the other hand by refusal they incurred the 
penalties which the League might inflict upon them ” 

Fourth President Wilson laid down in 
his Fourteen Points that we should have 
“open covenants of peace openly ariived at ” 
But instead of an open conference, a secret 
conclave Despite Mr Wilson’s assertion, 
we have, in the place of open covenants, 
secret covenants secretly arrived at The re- 
ient disclosures have brought to light that as 
'ate as February and March of 1917, England 
ind France made underground, secret com- 
oacts with Russia, Italy, and Japan At the 
^ery crucial moment when pressure was being 
brought to bear upon China to declare war on 
jermany — not so much for the good of China 
s for the benefit of the Allied powers — 
China’s rights and interests were secretly bar- 
gained away, without the slightest knowledge 
m the part of the Chinese people, to their 
lest hated, and most subtle, irresistible and 
nplacable enemy — ^Japan 

The concessions which the island kingdom 
ad wrung from China by the Pans peace are 
mrth a moment’s consideration, for, the cir- 
umstances surrounding the award Ihiow a 
artling light upon the characters of the res- 
onsible authors of the Covenant By these 
incessions Japan is authorized to establish 
ivirtual protectorate in the province of Shan- 
ing — Shantung which is inhabited by forty 


million Chinese, Shantung which is full of un- 
told natural resources, and which are now to 
be exploited to the fullest economic advantage 
of Japan Those who hold a brief for the 
Shantung outrage maintain that it is as it 
should be, and that the Japanese have a per- 
fect right to the Chinese property which they 
have secured from Germany by force of arms 
Is not that a masterpiece of the sophist’s art ? 

"Japan,” said Mr Ng Poon Chew, the well known 
Chinese publicist m America, “tries to justify her de- 
mand for the control of Shantung by saying that she 
did not take anything from China but only from 
Germany , that China did not lose anything by it and 
that the taking of this control from Germany cost 
Japan much in lives and money In this reasoning, 
what is the difference in Japan’s action in this matter 
from the case of a policeman taking the loot from a 
burglar and keeping it instead of returning it to its 
rightful owner on the grounds that he, the policeman, 
did not rob the former owner but only got it from a 
burglar and therefore he is entitled to the loot ” 

What a pity that while professing high- 
sounding idealism, the Allies should make a 
mock of self-determination 

The reader should remember in this con- 
nection that Germany forced helpless China 
to lease Shantung for ninety-nme years on the 
pretext that two German Catholic priests 
were killed by a Chinese mob And in the 
agreement which Germany engineered with 
China, it was expressly and unconditionally 
stipulated that “Germany obligates itself 
never to give any kind of leasehold right to 
any other powmr ” In accordance with this 
Chinese-German treaty of 1898 the kaiser’s 
government, let it be clearly understood, had 
absolutely no “sovereignty” over Shantung, 
but only leased rights — rights which the Hohen- 
zollern authorities unequivocally bound them- 
selves neither to sublet nor to alienate How 
can then the Peace Conference make the pre- 
sent Ebbert government of Germany renounce 
in favor of Japan a right which it never had ? 
Can anybody tell what President Wilson 
means when he says that Japan will “return 
the sovereignty without qualification to 
China” ? 

Moreover, when China declared war 
against Germany in August, 1917, all treaties 
between the two countiies were legally ren- 
dered null and void, and every concession 
made to Geimany in Shantung reverted to the 
Republic of China naturally and automatic- 
ally As the state of wai abrogated all existing 
compacts between the two warring nations, so 
the Pans Peace Conference had not a jot or 
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tittle of right to hand over 
Shantung to Japan. In truth, 
by no possible standard of 
honesty can it be claimed 
for a minute that Nippon has 
any more right m Shantung 
than has Germany m Alsace- 
Loirame 

The Japanese government 
IS now promising that Shan- 
tung will be restored to the 
original owner in due course 
One would like to ask, how- 
ever, this question How is 
Japan preparing to return 
Shantung to China ? 

“She IS doing it by intrenching 
herself, not alone in the German 
concession,” answers The Christiari 
Science Moniioi of Boston edi- 
torially, “but e\ery where throughout 
the peninsula , by securing control 
of vital railways and mineral rights , 
by pouring Japanese immigrants 
into the country , by carrying on a 
campaign of dispossession which has 
never been paralleled, not even by 
the Germans in Poland or the Hun- 
garians m Transylvania Lands, 
stores, garden plots, fisheries, salt 
works, business of all sorts, every- 
where, have suddenly become Japa- 
nese This has not been done by 
the crude method of deprivation 
The means adopted are ‘perfectly 
legal ’ A new regulation is intro- 
duced A license is required to carry 
on business The cost of license is 
fixed at quite unbearable sum, and, 
m the event of nonpayment, the 
property is seized at a nominal 
figure Chinese peasants, who for 
ages immemorial have made their 
ly^fing from coastal fisheries, have 
been charged two hundred dollars 
[600 rupees] for these licenses, of 
course putting them out of business, 



A Six-to-One Shot 

Under the present arrangement, the British Empire will have 
no less than six votes, and the United States only one vote in 
the League of Nations 


their places on the fishing grounds being at once 
usurped by Japanese squatters ” 

Thus, once again, the Allies have made 
the world safe for righteousness — thanks to 
the League of Nations, “the spokesman of 
the moral and religious interests of mankind 

Somehow or other the people everywhere 
were deliberately led to believe that all secret 
conventions would be abandoned after the 
war , but it seems beyond and above all else 
that the people have been deceived in cold- 
blood by a few empire-mongers and their 
friends or satellites The Supreme Council 
at Pans, in so far as it served its own selfish 


ends, has actually sanctioned and legalized 
all secret “undei standings” In fact they 
have, with one or two exceptions, become a 
part of the organic law of the League One 
is therefore driven to opposing the League 
because it ratifies and sanctifies almost every 
secret treaty entered into between the Allies 
prior and during the war, no matter how 
iniquitous, how unholy such a treaty may be 
Fifth “The war of the nations,” we were 
told with oracular finality, was a war to end 
war for all times Unlike the professional 
diplomatists and politicians, I do not pretend 
to plumb the depths of the future Looking 
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at the matter in the light of the past, I can 
only say that the whole annals of mankind 
fail to reveal a single decade of perpetual 
peace Let us take as a specimen only one 
country, Europe, which is held up in season 
and out of season as a model to be admired 
and imitated History shows that European 
civil war has been a normal state of affairs 

“Durinn the Chnstian era,” says a distinguished 
American publicist, "there ha\ c been 451 major wars , 
or one in e\ery four and onc-quartcr years An 
cvamination of history discloses the following facts , 
England and France, the most liberal and enlightened 
nations of E-urope, have spent at w ar during the last 
800 years, 419 \ears and 373 years respectively Eng- 
land in the twelfth century fought fifty-four per cent of 
her time, while m the nineteenth century she fought 
fifty-three and a half per cent of it Here we have an 
approach to perpetual peace of one-half of one per cent 
m 800 years France in the twelfth centuiy fought 
thirty-six and half per cent of her time and in the 
nineteenth century thirty-five per cent If the princi- 
pal nations of Europe be lumped, fifty-two per cent of 
their time was spent at peace and forty-eight per cent 
at war during the Soo years which closed with the 
nineteenth century ’’ 

The expenditures of these wars, only those 
of the nineteenth century, were eighty-four 
billion rupees, and four and a half millions of 
lives 

" The costs of less than five y ears of this latest 
war — which resulted we must admit despite the employ- 
ment of every twentieth century peace agency or device 
known to men — has been possibly close upon three (?) 
millions of dollars [six billions of rupees] and nine mil- 
lions of lives ’’ 

According to this record of the past, Euro- 
pean history is a perpetual bloody prize fight, 
of which the Allies have won this round , but 
IS there any reason to think from previous 
experience that tins round will be the last ? 

There are nevertheless men wdio unctuously 
prate of everlasting w orldwide peace These 
enthusiasts should know' by now that the 
League plan does not abolish war, or make 
future war impossible No provision has been 
made for the abolition of national armaments 
Instead of fixing a general scale of reciprocal 
disarmament, ample opportunity is provided 
for “warlike purposes” by giving each nation 
the right of “taking account of the geographi- 
cal situation” with reference to military and 
naval increases Indeed, this “instrument of 
peace” actually legalizes war and makes it 
compulsory in several cases “The proposed 
covenant,” remarked Honorable Philander 
Chas Knox who has been a member in the 
cabinet of three different American Presidents, 
“instead of abolishing war, actually sanctions, 


breeds, and commands it Moreover, it abso- 
lutely requites that every future war shall be 
a potential world wi'ar, and that we shall be 
an active participant in every such war ” No 
doubt about it At this moment, thirteen 
months after the signing of the armistice, 
“the w'eight of armaments bids fair to rival 
that of the decade before the war ” And is 
it not possible that this enormous crushing 
armament wnth which Europe is saddled will 
lead sooner or later to another and vaster 
European w^ar ? 

In this connection the people of India 
read the last paragraph of the article sixteen 
of the Covenant, which says, “the members 
of the league agree, further, that they will 
mutually support one another in the financial 
and economic measures which are taken 
undei this article, in order to minimize the 
loss and inconvenience resulting from the 
above measures ” What wall be India’s 
contributions under this facile ariangement ? 
I wonder Doubtless the outbreak of every 
terrible European war, every world w^ar, will 
afford “glorious opportunities” for the 
shedding of Indian blood, destruction of 
Indian life, and the squandering of the 
free-as-water money w'hich the people of 
famine-iidden India will have to provide from 
their miseiy and wretchedness 

Sixth Peihaps the most dangerous, the 
most harmful, and the most vicious of all the 
bad articles m this sham League of Nations 
is the article ten, which is considered by its 
supporters as “the keystone of the arch of 
the covenant ” A cursory examination will 
serve to show that the keystone is very inse- 
cme, and if the arch has to rest upon it, the 
Covenant is bound to tumble to pieces The 
article m question pledges the members of 
the League to “respect and preserve as 
against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence 
of all members of the league ” By this provi- 
sion those who will join the League will 
write a policy of mutual insurance They will 
become the sponsors, the guardians, or the 
bondsmen of every other nation They will 
guarantee the present territorial boundaries 
and existing political systems of some forty 
different nations, including several autocratic 
monarchies and their accessories According 
to Professor Hornbeck of Wisconsin Univer- 
sity the total European possessions in Asia — 
leaving out the recent territories annexed 
under the very nose of the League — are 
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9j500j 000 square miles with a population of 
400,000^000 xAnd what the members of the 
League are proposing to do is to undeiwute 
the political and economic enslavement of 
these millions and millions of human beings, 
regardless of the fact that thousands and 
thousands of them are sleeping in France 
and Flanders fields today after fighting to 
secure liberty for all peoples 

The article ten, when read between the 
lines, has a particularly sinister meaning for 
India It means that India may be used to 
pull chestnuts out of the fire for other nations 
It means that Hindustan may be entangled 
m the wretched politics and criminal wars of 
Europe’s governing dynasties and exploiting 
classes It implies that a situation may arise 
where India will have to pour forth her 
heart’s blood and her golden treasure in 
order to preserve the boundary line of Poland, 
to repel an invasion in Italy, or to subjugate 
Persia and Turkey It is also under this 
article that Hindustan will be under ‘‘moral” 
as well as “legal” obligations to guarantee 
and maintain the despoiling of China by Japan 

Another point The article ten prevents 
nations struggling to break the chains of 
oppression and tyranny from receiving help 
from outside Pause and reflect what would 
have been the history of Europe and America 
today if there had been a League of Nations 
How*- many of the European countries which 
struggled to the light through revolutions 
would have succeeded if they had not received 
external aid ? Would the United States of 
America have been able to become an indepen- 
dent nation without the help of France ? Could 
George Washington with his handful of 
ragged “embattled faimeis” win the American 
War of Independence without the generous 
help of Rochambeau and Lafayette ? Does 
any man in his senses suppose for an instant 
that the little Cuba could throw off the 
barbarous Spanish yoke without the armed 
assistance of the United States ? Let God 
be thanked e^^ermore that there was no pesti- 
lent, pernicious article ten to prevent Ametica 
from doing for mankind what it has done m 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine 
Islands 

As it stands, the League of Nations is the 
only effective international agency which the 
imperialistic countries may employ in holding 
their rebellious subjects m check “In the 
final analysis,” spoke the redoubtable Robert 
M La Follete m the United States Congress, 

47y2-2 


“the 1 eague of- Nations is an instrument for the 
preser\ation of the status quo I ike the Hob 
Alliance of 1S15, it is couched in the language of 
idealism and peace But, like the Holy Alliance it 
\iillbc used for the suppression of nationalities and 
for the prosecution of oppressive warf ire 

“This covenant closes tiie d^or in the face of every 
people striving for freedom Not o le oi the races now 
held in bondage had a voice in the makng of to s u s« 
trunient. Not one was granted in oppoitunity to be 
heard at Pans This covenant was so cunningly 
conceived that the first act of revolution will be inter- 
preted as a ‘threat of war and a disturbance of the 
peace of nations ' Patriots seeking external aid for 
their countries, as Franklin sought aid in France for 
the struggling American colonies, and as Kossuth, 
Kosciusko, and many others have sought aid in the 
United States for the cause of human freedom, by the 
terms of this treatjr become international outlaws 
No ingenuity of interpretation of the articles of this 
document can remove from my mind the conviction 
that It destroys everywhere the right of asylum “ 

Needless to say, I am strongly in favor 
of co-operation between nations to stimulate 
progress and preserve honorable peace The 
fact of the matter is that I have always felt, 
aloug with all forward-looking, upstanding 
men, that there must be some sort of a 
society of nations which will adjust inter- 
national disputes by arbitration and save the 
world from the horrors of needless wan 
The conclusion of the five terrible years -of 
tears and bloodshed aroused in me a hope, 
that there will be a new 01 der in the world — an 
order based upon la\^ and justice That hope 
alas ^ has proved to be a soap-bubble I still 
hear the pathetic cries of my oppressed 
fellow-men Far-away accross the seas and 
oceans, oxer the hills and mountains, I still 
hear the iron link of the alien chain clanking 
to their rags The East asked for freedom, and 
the West has given her “a scrap of paper ” 
The League of Nations will neither promote 
peace nor prevent war, and as to overthrow- 
ing imperialistic aggression and securing 
freedom throughout the world, the mere sug** 
gestion IS laughable Thanks be to flie 
xAlmighty that the United States Senate, 
supreme among the highest deliberative 
assemblies of the world, has flatly rejected 
the League of Nations The motive force in 
the action is the increasing realizing sense 
that the League, as stated by The Chicago 
Hei aid and Examiner j “is the secret control 
of world business and dividing up of world 
territory — an international intrigue woven into 
a peace treaty by secret diplomacy, accepted 
and condoned by President Wilson in Pans 
calling itself a league of nations, but m 
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leality a league of politicians, making Nations, “the effective instrument of inter- 
hypocntical high piotessions of virtue, but national conscience,” especially designed “for 
doing acts oftieachery, uiong, and injustice ” the future happiness of the woild ' ” 

And, behold, this is the sacrosanct League of 


CHARACTER SKETCH OP COLONEL JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, M P. 
INDIA’S CHAMPION IN PARLIAMENT 
By St Nihal Singh 


T hough Colonel Josiah Wedgwood’s 
advocacy of the Indian cause in and 
out of Pailiament has made his name 
familiar to Indians yet, few of them know 
the life-stoiy of their champion, and his 
ideas on men and matters Not many 
Indians even realise that his interest in 
Indian aftairs did not begin when he was 
appointed to the Mesopotamia Com- 
mission, but that, on the contrary, years 
before the wai began, his love of libeity 
had made him break many a lance m defence 
of freedom of person, speech and movement 
in India In this ciicumstance, I need no 
apology for drawing a character sketch 
of our friend 

A MAN AND A BROTHER 

Colonel Wedgwood was born exactly 
48 years ago at Bailaston, in Staffordshire, 
made famous by his great-great-grand- 
father, the master-potter of Etruria One 
of the medallions made by that great 
artist, who combined high idealism with 
an uncommon genius foi business, showed 
a heavily chained negro, in a kneeling posi- 
tion, supplicating, 

“Am I not a man and a biother 
The noble spirit that inspired that con- 
ception certainly descended to Josiah 
Wedgwood of the piesent generation 
To him all oppressed humanity, whatever 
belts colour, lace, or religion, turns in 
the sure knowledge of finding sympathy, 
support, and succour 

Shortly after the death of his father in 
1889, Josiah Clement Wedgwood entered 
the shops at Elswick shipyard, and later 


studied at the Royal Naval College at 
Greenwich Aftei taking the degree of 
Naval Aichitect, he was appointed Assist- 
ant Naval Constiuctor at Portsmouth 
Dockyards But the salary that he received 
was poor, and he stayed there only a year 
Returning to Elswick Shipyard he was 
placed in charge of the drawing offices 

AT WAR 

The defeats of Biitish troops in South 
Africa sent young Wedgwood, after the 
black week in December, 1899, volunteer- 
ing to the Boer War Given a commission 
as Captain in the Elswick Battery, R F A , 
he arrived in South Africa and seived first 
under Major (now General Sir) Ian Hamil- 
ton, and later under Colonel (now Field 
Marshal Lord) Allenby 

That war was the termination of the 
Rudyard Kipling stage of Biitish culture 
At any rate, it cured Wedgwood of Im- 
perialism 

After the cessation of hostilities, he 
settled down in South Africa as Resident 
Magistiate of the District of Eimelo, where 
he was in charge of a territory some 2,500 
square miles in aiea, with a population of 
15,000 whites and 20,000 Africans (“Na- 
tives”) 

Two years in that post gave him admi- 
nistrative experience, and an insight into 
human nature — experience and insight that 
he has found to be of the greatest utility 
inafter-life Talking ofhislifein Ermelo, 
he said 

HEALING SORES 

“We had to heal the wounds of hatred, and 
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to rebuild the imned country Farm houses 
were destroyed Flocks and herds were gone 
Towns were burnt Every white man was 
ruined The Boers who had fought to the end 
hated those who had suriendered and helped the 
British more than they hated the British We 
had to keep the peace and help all on to their 
legs As all were equally luined, it was at first 
a large family existence We helped and fed each 
other as on a desert island 

“The Boers liked me why I do not know I 
am not sure whether it was because I traced 
their pedigrees and knew who was whose aunt 
and uncle or because I lent them money on 
their farms Undei the rose, I ran a weekly 
paper, race meetings, and dances 

“All went well in my distiict — except that 
there, as elsewhere, the Boers would take no 
paitinthe admimsti ation of the country ‘We 
will govern ourselves,’ they said, ‘but we will 
not act as your officials ’ 

“And all was complicated by the habits of the 
Boers in dealing with the ‘native’, and the 
jealous hatred of the townsmen for the Indian 
traders I walked a tight-iope for two years ” 

On his return from South Africa, Wedg- 
wood decided to go into Parliament At 
the end of 1904 he was adopted as 
piospective candidate for Newcastle-undei- 
Lyme, in his native country of Stafford- 
shire, by the local bianch of the Liberal 
Party In January, 1906, he was elected, 
defeating Sir Alfred Seale Haslam Soon 
afterwards he was appointed Parliament- 
aiy Private Secretary to Mr Walter 
Runciman at the Treasury 

FROM FABIANISM TO FREEDOM 

When he entered Parliament, Wedgwood 
was a sort of collectivist socialist of the 
Fabian Society type He believed in the 
State, and tended towards bureaucratic 
ideas Like all those young men he wanted 
to do good to the “Lower Orders”, to 
make them sober, thrifty, moral by Act of 
Parliament 

It was some time before he tame to put 
Freedom and Justice above expediency, 
before he came to hate the injustice of 
exploitation more than the results of 
exploitation But he read Henry George’s 
“Progress and Poverty”, and from that 
date became the advocate of the destruc- 
tion of landloidism and industrial liberty 
that the world knows to-day 

During the elections that took place in 
January and December, 1910, Wedgwood 


had to fight hard against Captain Grogan, 
tiaveller and exploiei, whose summary 
methods with “natives” in East Africa had 
well fitted him to oppose Wedgwood in 
the Conservative interest Each time, 
however, he was elected with a substantial 
majority 
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FIGHTING LANDLORDISM 

The 1910 elections were fought on 
landlordism “God gave the laud to the 
people” was sung on every platform 
But, according to Wedgwood, no soonei 
were the Liberal leaders reinstated in 
power than they turned tail rathei than 
face the vested interest of the landlords 
The fire went out of the Liberal Party, and 
all men can see it dying to-day Wedgwood 
and the land men have gone over the 
Labour Party because they felt they were 
betrayed 

The question of the people’s land could 
still, however, be raised in the Crown 
colonies in Africa Wedgwood, after a 
long enquiry, got a fundamental law 
passed that reserves the land of Nigeria for 
the “native” inhabitants as a common 
possession of all With that other 
defender of “natives”, E D Morel, he 
fought every attempt to exploit the 
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“natives” for the benefit of white planters 
and traders in Africa 

IN DEFENCE OF INDIAN FREEDOM 

During the Indian Budget debate of 
1910, Josiah Wedgwood astonished his 
Liberal friends by making a long and 
impassioned statement condemning the five 
repressive Acts passed by the Government 
of India He declared that the fact that the 
Press Act had been passed by Biitons in 
India did not affect India alone, but affected 
the good name of Britain He did not deny 
that political murder had been committed 
in India, and that English men and women 
had been biutally done to death But he 
contended that repressive measures such 
as the Press and Seditious Meetings Acts 
could not tend “to increase loyalty, check 
sedition, and stop murder ” Even if it 
were conceded that they would have such 
an effect, he maintained, their existence in 
India would still constitute treason 
against Biitain’s good name 

The Honourable and gallant Member 
snapped his fingers in the face of the ‘ ‘man on 
the spot ” The officials might know India, 
but he knew history, and history proved 
that loyalty and co-operation could never 
be forced by coercion The bureaucrat 
had “a natural tendency to use the keenest 
and best weapon ” 

Wedgwood did not, however, base his 
aiguments upon the inutility of lepiessive 
methods, but begged the Members to 
follow British traditions and refuse to set 
their seal upon the legislation framed to 
put down sedition in India He quoted the 
Latin maxim, Salus populi suprema lex 

the welfare of the people is the supreme 
law, and another simple maxim, Fiat 
jubtitia mat caolum—do justice though 
the heavens shall fall The first maxim 
be declared, was the one solely relied upon 
by the Indian bureaucracy, which refused 
to admit that “justice and not expediencv 
must come first ” ^ i 

As to the Indian police, Wedgwood 
declaied that you could pay them double 
or triple what they then received or 
increase their salaries as much as you 
pleased, but if you armed them wuth legis- 
lation such as it was proposed to pass, 


you could not expect that there would be 
any improvement in their character An 
autocratic government would create a 
bad police 

Then Wedgwood took the repressive 
Acts, ad seriatim, and showed the iniqui- 
tous and iin-British chai acter of each one 

First he dealt with the Deportations 
Act (Regulation) of 1818, and characterised 
it as being founded upon the principle of the 
Bastille and of the lettre de cachet under 
Louis XIY He did not think if Mr 
Gladstone had been alive that a Liberal 
Ministry would employ a measure that 
flew in the face of every Liberal principle 
of the last 200 years 

Next he dealt with the Seditious Meetings 
Act, describing its working in frank, 
unvarnished English that could not be 
misunderstood noi misconstrued, and 
comparing it to the Anti-Jacobian legisla- 
tion of 1794-5 He reminded the House 
that when, under thehead of “constructive 
treason,” the Government tried to make 
membership of the Law Association 
punishable by death. Lord Campbell 
declared that State “trials took place in 
Scotland and in England upon which we 
now look back with shame” He quoted 
the speech of Lord Erskine, that great 
Lord Chancellor of England who saved 
Britons from losmg then liberty At that 
the Membeis laughed, and Wedgwood read 
them a lecture for their levity 

Our champion in pailiament found it 
difficult to find words to depict the Press Act 
in its true colours He reminded the House 
that m England the case of the Press Act 
was decided long ago, in the days of John 
Scott, Lord Eldon, and Thomas Erskine, 
and pleaded that the Members would not 
go back on the teaching of their ancestors 
at the bidding of the new bureaucracy He 
lamented that the only voices raised in 
defence of liberty and Liberalism were his 
own and Mr Keir Hardie’s He found it 
difficult to understand how Lord Morley, 
that great apostle of freedom, could be 
backing up legislation which, if applied, 
would make it possible to punish people 
for having copies of books by Milton and 
Mill, and to confiscate such classics as 
tending to produce disaffection, and feared 
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that, on the same giotind, it might be 
necessary to discontinue teaching English 
history in Indian schools 

GOAL OF BRITISH RULE 

It IS worthy of note that in this speech 
Wedgwood foieshadowed the statement 
made by Mr Montagu in the House of 
Commons almost exactly seven years 
later He demanded that the British 
Government should state definitely whether 
they actually wanted India sometime to 
be free and self-governing or not If they 
did -want India ultimately to be a seli- 
govermng Union oi Federation like South 
Africa, whether it be in twenty, fifty, or a 
hundred years, then let them be open and 
above board, and tell the people of India 
that they aimed at that solution Then let 
them lay their plans for some ultimate 
solution on those lines, and, having done 
so, let them stick to those plans without 
any vacillation whatever The best means 
tQ stop sedition in India was to tell the 
people the road that the British meant 
them to travel, so that they could see the 
milestones in front of them and know 
exactly how they were piogressing 
towards their goal 

A DOUGHTY DEBATER 

If any one doubted Wedgwood’s ability 
to fight foi the sake of his ideals, that 
doubt must have been dispelled by his 
record in regard to the Mental Deficiency 
Bill, in October, 1913, which he held to 
impinge the liberty of the subject He 
rose on Monday afternoon and foi twelve 
hours fought the Bill until the closuie at 
a quarter to four the next morning He 
had spoken fifty-five times at eleven 
o’clock At fifteen minutes to midnight 
he went out and drank a glass of barley 
watei, the only other nourishment that 
he took being bais of chocolate fetched 
by Mr Homer, a Unionist Member, who 
took pity upon the fighting man from 
Stafiordshire who preferred to go hungry 
rather than miss an opportunity to delivei 
a blow at the Bill he was opposing 
During the debate he spoke 150 times He 
attended a Committee meeting at 10 30 
the next morning, entered the lists again 
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at 11 pm, and was still fighting at five 
o’clock in the morning 

Wedgood IS able to beai stiains that 
would w reck the constitution of another 
man because he leads an athletic life Even 
to day he cj cles to Parliament fiom his 
home in Chelsea and back again several 
times a day Humorists declare that the 
secret of his ability to bear strain lies in 
the fact that he has an easy conscience 

IT IF IE IG-lIN 

Immediately aftei the war broke out in 
lOlT, Wedgwood got a commission in 
the Armoured Cai Section In September, 
1914, he went, as Lieutenant -Commander, 
R N V R , to Belgium, and saw fighting 
near Lille, Touriiay, and Antweip Shortly 
afterw ards he w as attached to the Belgian 
Aimy, fighting on the Scheldt, and Yser 

In the spring of 1915, Wedgwood took 
over a squadron of armoured cars Findmg 
the cars useless in Gallipoli, he was allowed 
to unmount the guns and place them on 
casements on the “River Clyde” — a wreck- 
ship that was beached at Helles Beach 

At the landing with the 29th Division 
(General Hunter Western, now M P for 
Bute and Northern), he showed such 
gallantry that he was awarded the D S 0 
He was badly wounded on May 6th while 
in charge of machine guns of the Naval 
Brigade, for which he was promoted 
Commander 

His description of his wound in his 
aiticle With Machine Guns in Gallipoli 
deserves to be quoted 

“It IS in the treatment of the wounded that 
jou see mankind at its best In a moment the 
wounded man becomes a little baby and the rest 
become the tenderest of mothers They carried 
me in in whispers One giipped my hand as they 
cutaway the clothes, another lit a cigarette 
and put it between my lips Before the war it 
was given to few to learn the love of those who 
hat e gone together through the long valley of 
the shadow of death and learnt to trust each 
other to the end ” 

In December, 1915, after bis recovery, 
be went witb macbine guns to East Africa, 
undei command of General Smuts He 
was invalided borne witb malaiia in July, 
1916 There he saw plenty of the Indian 
troops, for whom be has the greatest 
admiration 
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ON MESOPOTAMT iN COMMISSION 

Soon after Bis return to Parliament, 
Wedgwood was put upon the Mesopotemia 
Commission by the direct vote of the House 
of Commons, where, on account of his 
transparent honesty of purpose and 
dialectic skill he is exceedingly popular, 
even with sections that consider him a 
“crank”— or, to use the jaigon of the day, 
a “Bolshevist”, and where he is familiarly 
known as “Jos” or“Jossy” No one on that 
Commission subjected the witnesses, 
especially the highly-placed ones, to a 
more searching cross-examination than he 
did 

The separate report that Wedgwood 
wrote IS a couiageous document that, I 
am sure, will live in history It once for 
all shattered the claims of efficiency made 
in behalf of the “Indian” Civil Service by 
non- Indian members of that service, and 
their partisans “Lastly,” he wrote in 
that report, “I would recommend that 
Indians be given a larger voice in the 
governing of their own country and in the 
control of that bureauciacy which, un- 
controlled by public opinion, has failed to 
rise to British standards ” 

Fiom the date when this separate 
report was published, the Indian move- 
ment for self-government took a new turn 
In the debate that took place shortly 
afterwards, Mr Chambeilain resigned 
his office of Secretary of State for India 
and Mr Montagu made a speech as to 
thefutuie of India, which foreshadowed 
the famous declaration of August, 1917, 
and secured him the reversion of Mr 
Chamberlain’s post 

Towards the end of December, 1917, 
Wedgwood was chosen by the Foreign 
Office to proceed on a confidential mission 
to the Government of Siberia, with the 
rank of Colonel Before he arrived, the 
Tomsk Government had been overthrown, 
and he had to return, after interesting 
experiences of Bolshevik Siberia and useful 
interviews in Japan, Pekin, and Washing- 
ton 

Colonel Wedgwood was among the 
few Membets of Parliament who were 
returned unopposed as an Independent at 
the General election of December, 1918 


Not long afterwards, on account of the 
attitude of official Liberals towards the 
War on Russia and the land question, he 
joined the Independent Labour Party, and 
he IS now one of the best debaters and the 
sturdiest fighters for liberty in the Labour 
Party in the House of Commons 

INTENSE INTEREST IN INDIA 

Ever since he was appointed to the 
Mesopotamia Commission, Colonel Wedg- 
wood has displayed an intense interest in 
Indian problems Whenever the occasion 
arose, he has asked searching questions 
about official vagaries in India, and often 
has followed up his questions with supple- 
mentary questions showring not only dog- 
gedness but also remarkable knowledge of 
the subject He has taken a leading part 
in every Indian debate that has taken 
place, especially during the debate on the 
Government of India Bill (now Act), in 
the course of which he moved a number 
of amendments with a view to pursuading 
the Government to liberalise that measure 
or, at least to get statements out of Mi 
Montagu which would commit the Govern- 
ment of India m framing the Rules and 
Regulations 

Even at the risk of giving away a 
secret, I must say that but for Colonel 
Wedgwood’s refusal, the move made from 
influential quarters against debating 
amendments for the improvement of the 
Bill might have proved successful In that 
event, only the Anglo-Indian element in 
the House of Commons would have made 
an effort to get the Bill amended— some- 
thing like what happened afterwards in 
the House of Lords I know that the 
pressure that was brought to bear upon 
Colonel Wedgwood was of a nature 
difficult to resist But to his credit be it 
said that he did resist it, knov^mg that to 
do otherwise would be to give Inffians the 
impression that even the radical element 
in the House of Commons were contented 
with a measure that they knew could not 
satisfy Indians 
A WARNING TO INDIANS 

In Colonel Wedgwood’s view, Indians 
should make the best possible use of the 
opportunity that the Act gives them while 
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they continue their constitutional agita- 
tion for full Home Rule He is afraid that 
the exaggerated importance that the 
measure attaches to Provincial Adminis- 
tration may menace the gi owing sense of 
nationality in India He, theiefoie, warns 
Indians against diieision of their forces 
from National into Provincial channels 
He exhoits them to send then best men to 
the Legislative Assembly, where they 
should use the right of mtei pellation to 


keep the officials in as effective check as 
possible 

Colonel Wedgwood hopes that when 
Labour comes into power, as it inevitably 
must do within a few years, it will give 
India complete control over her purely 
domestic affaiis Those affairs, he says, 
are and should be the exclusive concern 
of Indians, and which they alone can ad- 
ministei in a manner satisfactory to 
themselves 


INDIV AND INDIANS ABROAD 


I NDIA has many enemies in the world 
who are interested in creating and 
maintaining prejudices against her in 
the minds of the civilized peoples of the 
earth The most dangerous, the most 
insidious, and the most persistent of them 
are, (1) the Indians themselves and, (2) 
the Chiistian missionaries We will ex- 
plain what we mean and for that purpose 
will take up the second class first 

The Chiistian missionary is interested 
in painting India as black as he can 
The interests of his calling demand that 
No motive is so strong as the economic 
We do not mean to insinuate that every 
missionary is actually and consciously 
dominated by economic motives, but we 
do say that the whole class is interested 
in keeping the missionary movement 
going They simply cannot afford to let 
the movement die The movement must 
and can only be kept going on by funds , 
and funds can only be had by painting 
the object of their solicitude black and 
backward, diseased and destitute The 
missionary movement is not a religious 
movement It is not an educational 
movement Nor is it a philanthropic move- 
ment It IS first and foremost a politrcal 
and economic movement Religion, educa- 
tion, philanthropy are all handy instru- 
ments for spreading the gospel of Im- 
perialism and capitalism. Imperialism and 


capitalism are twins They are two in 
one Their objectives, their motives, and 
their methods are the same The mission 
movement is only one of the means they 
employ to establish and maintain their 
sway 

This can only be understood by a peru- 
sal of the literature which those interested 
in obtaining financial and other support 
for the missions publish and promulgate 
in the United States One such book 
lies before me It is called “The Demo- 
cratic Movement in Asia” by one Tyler 
Dennett On page 10, speaking of the 
value of the missions to the United 
States as a nation, he says 

“The missionary as an interpreter is extremely 
valuable He is constantly explaining and 
illustrating the American people to his cons- 
tituents To most of his neighbours he is first 
an American and secondarily a missionary 
when he opens a school he succeeds to the 
honorable state of teacher among peoples 
who have always given their greatest rever- 
ence to wise men and sages His hospital 
creates infinite good-will His superior edu- 
cation and his altruistic purposes immediately 
elevate him to a place of leadership in matters 
of social reform and not unfrequently of govern- 
ment He creates new markets and new 
industries of immense dnect and indirect value to 
international trade The missionary’s influence 
is all the greater because actually he has no 
relation to government, politics, or commerce 
and is only controlled (^) by motives which 
admit no other purpose than to liberate the 
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people for then oian good, by emancipating 
them from their spnitiial bondage 

It IS plain, then, that merely an enlightened 
self-interest on the part of the United States is 
quite sufficient to justify the presence of the 
American Mis? onary among the Asiatic 
laces ” (The italics and the interrogation 
mark are mine ) 

The above remarks aie preceded by the 
following observation on page 8 

“The United States has now become a world 
pover and has assumed a place of leadership 
among the nations which will involve more and 
more concern for the political welfare of Asia (?) 
This new relation to the backward races (?) will 
in time demand that the United States shall 
assume its pi oportionate responsibility, wdiich 
must be very large, for such economic develop- 
ment of the peoples as will be necessary to fat 
them for international partnership in produc- 
tion, trade and politics Hitherto the business- 
man has seen in Asia many a field for exploita- 
tion , the missionary has been primarily impel- 
led by the urge to preach the gospel to all 
nations These two motn es can no longer be 
considered exclnsne of or opposed to each 
other ” (The italics and marks of interrogation 
are mine ) 

Of course all this is done or intended 
to be done for the benefit of the backward 
peoples The motives and objects are from 
beginning to end “altruistic” and purely 
“humanitarian” It is in the inteiest of 
these backward peoples to buy American 
goods, to have American leaders of 
industry among them, to use American 
capital and also to have American-made 
Chiistianity for which there is no market 
at home Goods, mcluding religion, not 
consumed at home must have markets 
abroad India and China supply two of 
the biggest markets of the world and 
hence the desirability of their being kept 
under European and Christian leadership 

Imperialism and capitalism depend for 
their life and progress, for their vitality 
and activity, on a particular kind of 
psychology Their very existence depends 
upon the subject races and the working 
men underrating themselves They hypno- 
tise the latter into a belief of their 
inferiority and incapability, until they 
actually become inferior and incapable 
and imbecile, as welk The missions help 
them in this noble task Hence aU Im- 
perialists and capitalists are in favour of 
missionary work Who supplies the 


sinews of war for mission work^ From 
what sources come the big donations 
that swell the mission funds Who builds 
the churches and helps in the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel ^ Who presides at the 
missionary meetings^ The Imperialists 
and capitalists, the commercial and finan- 
cial magnates of Great Britain and America 
and other countries of the west, men who 
make their wealth by sweating their 
fellow Christian working men, and by 
working children and women to death in 
their factoiies — men in whose business 
lives you hardly come acioss a single 
itemofmeicy, pity^and humaneness, not 
to speak of spirituality — men who are 
interested in forcing their workers in 
the factoiies to work for long houis, and 
under unbearable conditions — men who 
bleed children and women to death There 
IS more field for Christian missionaiy 
woik in Europe and America where people 
are giving up Christianity by the millions 
Yet we find that the vast bulk of foreign 
mission funds are spent in the Orient 
In his book “Profits of Religion”, 
Upton Sinclair, the American novelist, 
has exposed the mercenary basis of the 
missionary propaganda I have not read 
the book yet but have read some reviews 
of it and can safely recommend it to all 
who are interested in the subject 

Apart from these general considerations 
India has a special complaint against 
American missionaries working in India 
and who have worked there in the past 
The American missionary, present or past, 
IS the greatest slanderer of India and the 
Indian people w e have in the United States 
He still features Suttee, female infanticide, 
enforced widowhood of Indian women, 
the immorality of our temples, the prac* 
tice of throwing children to crocodiles in 
the Ganges, as the common prevailing 
vices of Indian life Whenever a speaker 
on Home Rule lectures, he pesters him with 
these questions and also about caste, de- 
pressed classes and other cognate subjects 
These questions have been put to me in 
every place where I have lectured, almost 
without exception and I have delivered 
hundreds of lectures in all parts of the 
country by this time. My retorts made 
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the missionaries look very small and 
drew laughter and applause from the 
audience, but the missionary went away 
unconvinced 

The Christian misssionary paints India 
as one of the most backward countries of 
the earth and its population one of the 
most superstitious and ignorant He 
creates this impression in oidei to get 
funds foi his work, and, according to 
his standaids of morality, this is quite 
legitimate Be it said to our shame that 
there are a numbei of Indians in tins 
country, Chiistians and Non-Chris tians, 
who substantially help them in then nefaii- 
ous propaganda The missionary oigani- 
zations pay them for their speeches and 
also otherwise help them in securing woik, 
scholarships and appointments 

To add insult to injury these mission- 
aries, men and women, often profess to 
love India more than the natives them- 
selves At least half a dozen times I had 
to retort that if I believed that they 
loved India more than I do, I would at 
once commit suicide 

The American missionaries in their 
home letters meant for circulation or 
publication, often quote leading Indians 
m support of their statements about the 
backwardness of the people and their 
unfitness for Home Rule and also about 
the great good the missions were doing 
in India These statements are some- 
times quoted in books also, m support of 
the conclusions favoring missions 

So much about these friends ot ours 
Now somethmg about our own people 

The Indians in the United States may be 
divided into two classes (a) uneducated 
and (b) educated The uneducated Indians 
in this country are mostly workingmen 
who are engaged in manual labour and 
struggle against great odds to make a 
living They are mostly unsophisticated 

* In order to enable the reader to know what 
a truthful Christian has to say of missionary 
methods in America we print at the end of this 
article Mr A J Appasamy’s article on “The 
Interpretation of India to America” published 
in the July, 1919, number of the Young Men o/ 
India, the organ of the National Council of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations of India 
and Ceylon — Editor, M R 

48V2-3 


men who are, if pioperly appi cached, 
always ready to help other Indians 
Amongst the educated there are a few who 
aie engaged in business or who know some 
kind of a trade and make an honorable 
living Self-suppoitmg students are ready 
to do anything that comes handy One 
comes acioss these students and young 
men, in almost eveiy pait of the countiy, 
and on heaiing then stones one begins to 
lo\ethera But besides these, there are a 
number of Hindu lecturers m this countiy 
who try to make a living by speaking 
Some ol them have maiiied American 
girls One of them, a Paisee, has his wife 
with him They come fiom all provinces — 
the Punjab, Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
A very large numbei of them (almost all 
of them) make a specialty of religion, 
philosophy and poetry They profess to 
know Yoga and talk of mysticism, spiri- 
tualism and occultism Some of them are 
“adepts in mind-reading, palmistry, hyp- 
notism, healing by suggestion and all 
that kind of tomfoolery 

This class of lecturers are as a class a 
disgrace to India They are looked upon 
amongst intellectual cntics with the 
greatest contempt and suspicion When- 
ever the name of a Hindu is mentioned in 
a lespectable home or in intellectual 
society, the first question is, “Is he a 
Yogi”, “does he tell what is hidden, does 
he read your mind, can he read your 
hands” or “I hope he is not a tantrist or 
a spiritualist ” The mere mention of a 
Hindu raises all soits of suspicions Oh’ 
the humiliation of it, the disgrace of it ’ 

I know of two cases of alleged psychic 
healing m which two respectable Hindus, 
one a Swami and the other a very respec- 
table young man of good antecedents, 
were criminally prosecuted Happily, 
both cases were declared to be false and 
dismissed The mere fact, however, is 
significant 

A few samples of othei kinds of lec- 
turers will, I think, be of interest to your 
readers But before I give these samples, 
I might add that there are not a few 
Indians (Hindus and Mohammedans) who 
pass as “princes” One of them says 
openly in his announcement that he is 
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a personal friend of the King and Queen 
of England He passes as a prince of the 
royal house of — 

Lately, we have had anothei royal 
couple among us The details of this royal 
couple, you will know from the clipping 
which accompanies this article* Maik 
the ludicrous sentences italicised by me 
where the gentleman interviewed says, 
speaking of Tagoie 

“The} (i e , the ‘Vinti leans) have made much 
of Tagore, but we do not recognise him in India 
There are boys of twelve and fourteen who can 
write poems so much more beautiful than any 
Tagore has produced that they are not to be 
mentioned in the same breath All that Tagore 
has done has been to desecrate by his transla- 
tions the perfect poems of Kabirh Poems that 
m the original are so beautiful that the words 
sink into one’s consciousness and become more 
lovely the longer we dwell on them But the 
true Indian shrinks from publicity Self-adver- 
tising, pushing himself forward— thesethingsaie 
impossible for him ” 

All the same these two persons are 
using all American methods to advertise 
themselves and their perfections They 
are always careful to add that they are 
opposed to Home Rule 

Here is another clipping in which a 
Hindu University graduate of gieat 
ability and scholarship is reported to 
have said 

“There are 330,000,000 gods in India and 
only 300,000,000 people to woiship them, 
according to — , a native of Calcutta and a 
student at Columbia University, who spoke to 
the Modern Club today on the life of the 
Hindu 

It seems to be a great life, made up largely of 
atmosphere and overwhelming silence Atmos- 
phere IS more important than individuality in 
India The Hindu does not live in the indivi- 
dual but in the whole spntual freedom It is 
the land wheie the dead ancestors and faines 
run loose You can see them, he says Of 
course the lower animals have souls, so a 
Hindu never lulls a tiger until he has first 
warned the beast by throwing a stone at it 
One reason why the Hindus did not like the 
late Colonel Roosevelt was because he killed 
animals, especially elephants, without giving 
them warning Killing is a dignified sport in 
India, savs — When you arrive in India you 
get rid of fact The speaker did not say just 

* For obvious reasons, we do not reproduce 
the poi traits and the whole clippings —Ed . 


how it was done Perhaps it is the heat of 
expensive porter service, but more probably it is 
the atinosphere—oi the silence India is the 
great land of daylight saving Thousands get 
up to see the sunrise and chant to the god of 
light In fact, everything m India can be 
suitnned up as a struggle for light and a retreat 
into darkness because it cannot stand the light 
The speaker admitted that there was much 
mystery, but claimed that it was all very simple, 
as simple as the kingdom of Heaven 

Another lecturer is described as follows 

‘‘Sree (his divme grace) — is a scion of the 
ancient family of Gautama, the most eminent 
Hindu philosopher, and of Arya-Bhatta, the 
originator of the Notation system and Algebra 
He IS a Brahmin of the purest Kulm type 
(Kttlm is Blue-Blood among the Brahmins) 
the rulers of the land prostate themselves in 
leverence before the membeis of his family 

He has been educated in the Sanskrit shastras 
at his parent’s To/ (Sanskrit University), then 
in England and America at several prominent 

univeisities has been regarded as a great 

scholar of Ps^^hology and Sociology 

In poetry “he is the high priest of the Indo- 
English literature ” His works have been 
compared with those of Byron and Shelley He 
leads the rival school of Tagore His latest 
drama rivals Ibsen in technique and Wagner in 
motif Theie are not many more forceful dramas 
in English 

Sree has edited “Sonar Bangla’’ (Golden 

Bengal), Sumati (a literary magazine), and 
Sandhya, the gieatest Calcutta daily, with a 
million circulation, m his native language , and 
Superman (a magazine of Poetry and Drama) 
in English 

of thousand Indian platforms had made 

his maiden speech at the age of fifteen and 
addressed as many as seven thousand people at 
a time He has been the first Indian to 
effectively awaken the British public to the 
grievances of Modern India through his political 
activities in London (The Parliament discussed 
his activities and the London dailies, including 
the TimeSj devoted many columns toward the 

solution of the problems presented by to LoriJ 

Morley, the then Secretary of State for India 
Vide the English papers of Spring, 1908 ) 

Another gentleman, styling himself 

Reverend , M A of Northern India, 

dressed in Persian cap, says about himself 

“India’s mystical religious philosophies, 
complicated social customs, wonderful history 
and political aspirations, its culture, and 
national awakening make her at once a subject 
that is charming and bewildering In America 
she is frequently misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented Only an Indian can adequately explain 
and clarify her prophetic past, her problem-beset 
present and her promising future ” 
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There is yet anothei, who sometimes 
dresses himself in a pugree and at others in 
the Ameiican Military uniform 

Now what these people are doing is 
nothing strange or even extravagant from 
the point of view of advertising This kind 
of advertising is very common in this 
country There is nothing exceptional 
about it, except that what the people aie 
doing and saying, confirms the intellectuals 
of the country in their prejudices against 
us The general impression about the 
Indians in this country is that they are a 
nation of dreamers, who revel in supersti- 
tious religions, mystery and philosophy, 
absolutely incapable of any kind of 
political and industrial work, unpractical, 
devoid of initiative, impulsive, wayward 
and soft-brained These gentlemen help in 
the strengthening of this idea 

There are several other “princes” who 
serve as waiters, conjurers, and palmists 

“Izzat” 

The Interpretation of India to 
America. 

Many Indian Christians feel dissatisfied with 
the tone and character of missionary addresses 
and missionary books m general Two of my 
Indian friends make it a principle not to attend 
missionary meetings, lest their patriotic feelings 
about India should be hurt On my shelf there is 
a book by a well-known Christian worker, 
written with a view to arouse missionary 
interest in India On diifeient occasions, differ- 
ent Indian Christian students have pointed to 
that book and made the remark that it contains 
gross misrepiesentations They did not say 
gross misrepi esentations — with blunt frankness 
they said “lies” A friend from India said that 
once she was to speak on India Hei addiess was 
to follow the address of a returned missionary 
But the missionary made the statement that 
while in mdia she had to live for a whole month 
under an umbrella This made my friend \ ery 
confused and nervous She had to summon all 
her courage before she could get up and give 
her talk about India after such a statement 
Some of my friends have told me that they feel 
that missionaiies, in taking snapshots, select 
often the ugliest and worst features of Indian 
life To this recital of my fiiend’s experiences, 
I may add the fact that I myself have heard 
missionary addresses in which undue stress has 
been placed on the darker aspects of India’s 
civilization 

This feeling that missionaries who speak 
about India make statements that aie repulsive 
to the people of India, is in the minds not 


only of students and others who are in this 
country, but also in the minds of those in 
India Some time ago I read a suggestion 
made in India that a deputation of Indian 
Christians should be sent to England in order 
to represent things as they are, and to correct 
any false impressions that missionary speakers 
might ha^e left The Hindu Missionary fa 
paper published in Bombay with the object 
of defeating Christian missionary effort) says 
m the issue of September 9, 191S, that a 
meeting was held in Madras (August 21) by 
Indian Christians, who gathered together to 
discuss whether Christianity was synonymous 
with ci\iluation In the course of the discus- 
sion Mr E L I>er, Bai-at Law, is reported to 
have said “The Christian missionaries distort 
the moral and social aspect of Indian life because 
they are interested m so doing ” Mr P 
Chenchia is alleged to have remarked “I agree 
as to the systematic campaign of vilification of 
Indian life in England and the distortion of 
Indian life by some Christian missionaries ” 
To Ml Issaac is attributed the statement, 
“In an annual report of Christian missionary 
work in India, a picture is given of an Indian 
with a palmyra umbrella over his head, per- 
haps to show that Indians'are still barbarians ” 
Dr Lazaius is responsible for the statement 
that “there is much ignorance in England about 
life m India ” 

Enough has been said to show that many In- 
dian Christians are dissatisfied with the methods 
followed by missionary speakers m creating 
interest in India among the people of the West 
Can w e explain the use of these methods'? Can 
we sift out the reasons underlying them 

There is the possibility that some missionary 
speakers are considerably influenced by feelings 
of pride Many Americans say with a good 
deal of pride “America is a great country, 
America is the best country in the world ” They 
have a perfect right to have such an estimate of 
their native land Is not patriotism one of the 
noblest of sentiments with which the soul can 
glow ’ Is not the love of one’s v.uuntry the 
deepest passion that can stir in a man’s being ? 
When a missionary speaker is convinced that 
America is the best country in the world, 
he might by an easj, transition pass on to the 
inference that other countries are useless That 
may be good logic, but is bad morals If any 
missionary speaker is tempted to make harsh 
statements about India and Indian life, we 
would ask him to probe the depths of his soul 
and find out whether there is any pnde lying 
hidden anywhere 

Another possible explanation is this Many 
of the missionary speakers who are fond of 
frequently calling attention to the evils of India 
aie not perhaps able to understand the genius 
of Indian life They have not the msight, the 
profound sympathy, which enables them to 
appreciate the finer phases of India’s civilization. 
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To them everything strange and different is 
wrong The task of understanding a civiliza- 
tion, so diffeient in its ideals and traditions 
fiom their own, is indeed a difEcult one But 
if our missionary fiiends are to win the confi- 
dence of the Indian Christian community, they 
must really work hard at the task 

Yet another explanation may be offered. 
We, born and brought up in India, have become 
callous to the evils around us Familiarity 
has taken the edge off our contempt Instead 
of feeling mightily angi-y w ith certain evils, we 
hoodwink them or think they are not as bad 
as they are made out to be But strangers 
coming into the country aie at once struck with 
the hideousness of phases of life which are only 
too familiar to us, and to which therefore we 
have become more or less indifferent In that 
case, of course, we, Indian Christians, would 
have to search our souls and find whethei 
tamiliaiity has bred complacency 

But the explanation that missionaries 
generally offer when questioned as to the reason 
underlying their policy is that thev want to 
raise moneyfor Indiaand to enlist the'sympathy 
of the people of the West in missionary enterprise 
and that this is the best method foi that 
purpose A talk on the glories of India will not 
result in large gifts for missionary work No 
one will go to India if only the bright side of 
India IS desciibed The men and women of this 
countiy must be made to share in missionary 
enterprises, and so the e\ils of India must be 
described in the most unqualified terms 

Is it always necessary to speak of the dark 
Side of Iiidis,n life iti order to cLwh-Ivch interest in 
missionary work ’ We say that it Is not so 
necessary Foi two reasons — one an a jori on 
and anotlier an a posteriori reason The a 
prion reason may take the form of an illustra- 
tion Suppose there is a poor but bright student 
We want to raise money for his education We 
can follow one of t\\ o methods We can either 
speak of the suffering he undergoes— his tatter- 
ed clothes, his scant food, his lack of books 
his plain room, and thus stir the sympathy 
of a kiiid-heaited gentleman Or we might speak 
with a glow of piide of his enthusiasm for woik 
his severe discipline of himself, Ins remarkable 
gifts, nialve it clear that without funds he 
cannot puisne Ins education It is whollv 
reasonable to say, arguing from human nature 
and the way m which it responds to appeals, 
^cond method will prove more effective 
than the first 

But foitunately we aie not left to the elusive 
mercy of an ^ prion reason The method of 
dviellmg upon the lighter side of Indian life has 
been tried and found successful I have heard 
some mipionaiy addi esses that hare thrilled 
my heart with pride m India, and yet that 
have produced a deep missionary impression 

bSov Pd ^ personal allusfon may 

be alloA^ ed, I have had the priYilege of speaking 


on Indian themes to American audiences on 
scores of occasions, and I have found that 
placing considerable emphasis on the finer 
aspects of Indian thought and life do not fail 
of then missionary intent 

The constructive suggestion that I would 
like them to make is this We must interest the 
people of Ameiica in missionary work We 
must a\A aken them to all its possibilities Even 
with that end definitely in view, we must paint 
a bright picture of India What about the evils 
of India ^ No one would deny that they exist 
in India, though many of our countrymen may 
remark that they exist also in this country 
If we mast speak of tliem—as often we mast— 
we must not fail to call attention to the 
palliating features 

Suppose a missionaiy is to i aise money for 
schools 111 India The general tendency is to 
speak of the mass of illiteracy and ignorance 
pievalent in the country, and then make the 
appeal for money But I would suggest that he 
should devote attention to the keen intelligence 
of the pupils, their spiritual trials, their 
promise for the future, and so on Then is not 
this also a case of ovei-emphasis Does he not 
err heie on the side of speaking too well of India, 
just as some others eri by speaking too ill of 
India ^ To maintain a true balance, he might 
cite facts to show the mass of ignoiance, but 
over against them he should also cite the facts 
which somewhat relieve the situation There 
are hosts of illiterate men and women in India, 
it IS tiue But there are also hundreds of men 
of piofound learning— men who can challenge 
scholars from any part of the woild While 
a great many are unable to rdad and write, 
there are vast numbers of keen, bright, intelli- 
gent men and women Illiteracy must not by 
any means be made synonymous with stupidity 
There is also such a thing as education by the 
eai Akbar, the great emperor, is said to have 
been unable to read or wiite, but he was one 
of the most learned men of his time He frequently 
listened to learned discussions and to books as 
they were read out to him Many people in 
India are educated in the sense that they are 
familiar with the contents of the great Indian 
classics, lead out to them and explained with 
marvellous skill How many Americans would 
come night after night for weeks together to 
listen to an exposition, say of Paradise Dost ^ 
Yet the Epics of India, written in most intricate 
language, are explained thus to thousands of 
Finally, the store of traditional 
folklore current in the country is remarkable 
How many hymns, stories, proverbs, riddles do 
the people, especially the women, know ^ 
Ignorant of letters, they are trruly steeped in 
literature Such facte as those mentioned m an 
address on educational vrork in India might 
help to present a true picture of India 
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FIRE PROTECTION IN FORESTS 


The Need eor Fire Protection 

I N dealing with this subject, one is 
generally between the horns of dilem- 
ma owing to the considerable diver- 
sity of opinion among Forest Officers 
There is, first, the dominant school of 
thought which holds that fiie is harmful 
both directly to the glowing stock and 
indirectly by the lemoval of the soil cover- 
ing, leading to dessication, lack of accre- 
tion, eiosion, etc This school claims Mr 
Ribbentiop as one of its conspicuous sup- 
porteis He writes, “These, in ceitam 
provinces, almost general, conflagrations 
aie the chief reason of the barren character 
of so many of our Indian hill ranges 
My parting advice is to extend file-protec- 
tion, wherever feasible 

There is then the Burma school of 
Forest Officers who hold that a forest is 
doomed to destruction, if fire-protected It 
holds the motto that fire is good for teak 
forests The earliest record of protest 
agamst fire-protection is fiom the pen of 
Mr Slade, a Burma Officer, in 1896 Writ- 
ing on the subject in 1907, Mr Beadon 
Biyant, expressed the opinion that “pro- 
longed file protection results in a marked 
decrease of trees of the younger classes 
In forests annually burnt over, on the 
other hand, the covei remains considerably 
lighter than where protection is in force, 
and the young teak resisting the effects of 
fire better than its companions is able to 
and does establish itself” ® 

So antagonistic aie the views ofFoiest 
officers that one will have to strike the 
golden mean in ariivmg at any conclusions 
on the subject 

Evolution and Scope of Fire 
Protection 

Protection from fire of the State forests 
in British India has been seriously undei- 
taken during the last forty years, and 


measuies with this object in view are carried 
out on a large scale at considerable cost to 
the State 

When fire protection was inaugurated in 
India, the system was “to lun immense 
lengths of 12 it lines thiough the forest 
which contained long glass These lines 
were first tiaced by cutting guide lines, 3 ft 
broad leaving 6 ft of glass m the middle, 
which with the grass cut on the guide lines 
was burnt by P'oiest Guards, who were 
allowed a veiy small amount foi the whole 
work Theie weie a few fire patrols 

The futility of such lines to stop fires 
need hardly be d-weltupon Subsequently, 
Mr Cox started his scheme of broad fire- 
lines in the fuel-Viorking circle m South 
Kurnool " 

J udging by the close analogy which fire- 
protection, by means of exterior fire lines 
and series of interior fire lines from which 
coiinterfires can be lit, bears to that in 
vogue on the continent of Europe, Mr 
Scott holds that the present methods of 
fire-protecting laige blocks was arrived at 
by extending to such large blocks the 
system rightly adopted for the protection 
of small blocks of fuel coupes ® 

Of late, the utility of fire-protecting large 
blocks of forests has been much debated 
In his repoit to Government, Mr White- 
head writes, 

“All that is necessary to point out is that 
our fire-lines are not essential for the preven- 
tion of the spread of fire, and that the money 
now being spent on the evtension, maintenance 
and fire tracing of oui lines in the large blocks 
of forest can be more profitably utilised on the 
constructions of bridle paths which w ould 
facilitate not only movement of bodies of men 
in cases of file, but also m opening up large 
blocks of forest and enabling the extraction 
and transport of forest pioduce 

One would deprecate the abandonment 
of exterioi fire lines for this leason that 
they do prevent fires ciossing from one 
district to another and from private 
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forests to Government forests As regards 
the substitution of biidle paths and roads 
for exterior and interior fire lines, it is not 
feasible with all types of forest Where we 
have heavy grass, and steep slope, fires 
cannot be stopped by a path oi a road 

Ever} one would concur with Mr White- 
head’s other views of fixe tracing — 

1 Lines around worked coupes (not 
working clicks) 

2 Frequented rights of way 

3 Halting places in connection with 
item (d) ® 

Causes op Fire 

According to Mr Gleadow, the state of 
a forest is invariably proportional to its 
frequentation Where people and cattle 
swarm, forest conditions are very bad, 
and fire is the inevitable consequence of 
frequentation Fires are caused by man 
through carelessness, but are sometimes 
intentional They are summarised be- 
low — 

A 1 Carelessness of ti a\ ellers, who kindle fire 
for cooking food and throw away cigar ends, 
and of charcoal burners, while burning a 
kiln 

2 Burning of branches and weeds in lands 
adjoining forests, and of lands undei shifting 
cultivation by hill tribes 

3 Spread of fire from private to Govern- 
ment forests 

4 Fire may be caused by poachers after 
game and burnmg 

5 Sparks from railway engines 

6 Careless fire tracing and burning careless- 
ly 

B Intentional firing of forests is done by 

1 Graziers for getting fresh grass m the 
following year 

2 Motives of revenge or superstition 
When grazing was stopped at Sanyasimalai in 
the Shervoroy hills, the hill tribes were infuriated 
and fire was the result in the plantations Fire 
ceased after grazing was permitted 

3 It IS said that people sometimes set fire 
to collect flowers of Bassia Latifolia which is 
used for making liquor 

Damages done by Fire 

The damages may be bi ought under 
two categories 

Direct Damages 

We sometimes observe the destruction 
of whole woods, and of young growths 


Seedlmgs die and their root collams get 
swollen The bark of trees gets scorched, 
and wood also is burnt in some cases 
This would make timber unsound, and 
would lead to its further deterioration 
by its becoming the breeding ground of 
insects and fungi Lastly, fire destroys 
the seeds fallen on the ground, and repro- 
duction may also be stopped by the 
destruction of blossoms and fruits 

Loss of lives, raiely of men, takes place 
In 1895, in Kurnool, a party of Surveyors 
went up hill, seeing fire down Being 
peihaps Ignorant that fire travels quicker 
up lull, they were caught by fire to which 
they fell victims Game may also be 
killed in extensive fires 

Indirect Damages 

The surface fire destroys the decayed 
vegetable litter which makes the formation 
of humus impossible On this account, the 
physical benefits of humus are lost to soil— 
especially nigtrogen which is so essential 
to plant life The soil is exposed to the 
heat of the sun It becomes poor, hard 
and unsuitable for germination The burn- 
ing of soil-covenng on hill sides leads to 
denudation of soil during monsoon This 
results m torrents, and landslips may be 
caused Lastly fire destioys the aesthetic 
beauty of a forest 

Methods employed in fighting Fires 

The most effective fighting may be made 
from day-break to 9 p m Fires are much 
deadened at this time of day Men are 
placed on the defensive at mid-day and 
attack IS renewed again in the evening, 
when fire loses its ^aggressiveness The 
surface fire may be checked by raking away 
the litter on the forest floor in a path a 
few feet wide which would serve as a line 
of defence from which the fire could be 
fought back as it approaches, and put out 

When this fails, counterfiring may be 
resorted to fiom a convenient base line 
File IS applied all allong the side next the 
approaching forest fire If the base line 
could then be well defended for sometime, 
the fire thus set would bum a distance 
back from the base line, thus burning away 
much of the combustible matter, and 
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robbing tbe conflagiation of its pent up 
fury This expedient is productive of great 
success, provided sufficient help is at hand 

In Ameiica, it is said that fires are put 
out by means of dynamite When a forest 
IS in conflagration, a base line is selected, 
and along it are imbedded cartridges, all 
connected together by fuse, on the ground 
When the fire approaches, the fuse is lit 
and there is a terrific explosion and 
upheaval of earth, resulting in the forma- 
tion of a ditch fiom which the fire could be 
well defended, and put out This is said 
to be the least expensive and involves least 
human labour 

Nowhere is there so much organised 
effort for quelling fires as in America 
There is a chief Warden in charge of fire 
protection, and under him are Fire Wardens 
and Deputy Wardens The latter aie 
empowered to order out any able-bodied 
men to fight fire Each forest town is 
said to share half the cost of fire-protec- 
tion Such an organisation is badly 
wanting in India, where fires are of common 
occurrence in hot weather 

Protective and Preventive Measures 

Early this century, there was a regular 
crusade started by Forest Officers against 
fire, and among the preventive measures 
suggested, the following are worthy of 
note — 

A 1 To clear and fire trace all boundaries 
(both district and forest boundaries) and all 
rights of way 

2 To have a network of exterior and 
interior fire lines so as to isolate and localise 
fires 

3 To increase the number of fire-patrols, 
employ them permanently throughout the year, 
and house them in the forests by providing them 
with huts on ridges commanding a view of the 
surrounding country 

4 - To burn depaitmentally early in fire 
season the most grassy parts of reserves so as 
to offer no inducements to graziers to burn the 
forest 

The preventive measures based on such 
expedients as fire lines are now carried 
out Departmental burning of scrub jun- 
gles IS said to lessen temptations to- 
wards incendiarism, and early grazing is 
provided This is said to work well in East 
Cuddappah 


B 1 To divide forests into small, compact, 
manageable blocks, so that, when required, 
areas may be closed effectively without much 
hardship to the people 

2 To empower Dist Foiest Officers to 
manage grazing grounds on the same commer- 
cial principles as the sale of other forest 
produce 

3 To prohibit penning of cattle in the 
forests from 1st March to 1st September 

4 To lease pasture m each block to a 
responsible man with the stipulation that the 
block will be closed for grazing in the event of 
any outbreak of fire In the event of its being 
well protected, the base \\ ill be continued foi a 
furthei term to the lessee 

The absolute prohibition of penning of 
cattle would be tantamount to forbidding 
grazing altogethei, where the grazing 
grounds are distant, and so is not feasible 
To run grazing on the same commercial 
piinciples as the sale of other forest 
produce would involve hardship to the 
people Mr Brasier’s suggestion to lease 
the pasture in each block would be suitable 
to some localities It would fail, where 
there is faction There is considerable 
conflict of opinion whether enhancement of 
fees or closure of leserve to grazing would 
be most effective The punishment of 
closure is preferable, as it would stamp out 
corruption, but it should not be carried to 
extremes 

In this connection, it would not be out 
of place to quote an order passed by the 
Bombay Government in G 0 No 7186, 
dated I'Sth October, 1903 

Villages in which fires have been frequent or 
extensive should be selected, and the villagers 
should be assembled and formally warned by 
the Range Officer or the Divisional Forest 
Officer in person that a recurrence of similar 
extensive fires will result in deprivation of all 
privileges including grazing It is also said 
that the order further empowers Collectors to 
suspend for the year following the fire, all the 
privileges which they enjoy 

An order of this nature would be 
productive of some good in this diiection 
The reward system under which village 
communities are paid for piotecting forests 
from fire according to the results achieved 
IS also to be commended It is said to 
work well m Salem and Kurnool 

Beneficial Effects of Fire 

In his article on “ Fire-pro tiection in the 
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Teak Forests of Burma”, Mr Troup says, 
“It IS impossible to give any adequate idea 
of the terrific destruction which is being 
wrought in our once valuable moist mixed 
forests by prolonged fiie-piotection ” This 
conclusion is based on his own observations 
He chose one plot (A) of 24 acres which 
was unprotected, while the other (B) was 
37 acres which was undei iigid fire- 
protection On enumeration, it was found 
that there were 296 seedlings in plot (A), 
while in plot (B)| there were 46 seedlings 
of which 75 per cent weie hilled by 
suppression, the rest being weakly 
Further the vigorous poles, saplings and 
seedlings that are found in the area 
annually burnt over are conspicuous by 
their absence in the protected area, and 
in their place, we find masses of dry sticks 
representing the formeily vigorous teak 
poles and saplings which have been killed 
by the suppiesston of favoured bamboos 
and soft-wooded species One conclusion, 
therefore, seems justified — ^the extermination 
of teak by fire protection In an annually 
burnt aiea, we find masses of young teak 
saplings and poles undamaged by fire 
owing to the power of teak to resist 
damage by that element The burning 
accomplishes in one case what fire-piotec- 
tion does in others ® 

In his able and interesting article on 
“^The Fire Protection in the Tropics”, 
Mr C E C Fischer arrives at the 
following conclusions — 

(1) In all forests, fixe is harmful 

(2) In certain forests, however, fire 
protection unaided by other operations, hinders 
the natural re-production of the most valuable 
species, especially in the case of teak forests 

(3) Improvement fellings and clearings on a 
sufficient scale, suffice to establish natural 
regeneration in the forest referred to i ® 

Mr Fischer writes from his experience 
of Madras forests, but other Forest 
Officeis do not concur with his views 

We have in Mr Pearson an officer who 
has had experience both of South Indian 
forests and Burma forests He disagrees 
with Ml Fischer’s first conclusion, ‘In all 
foiests, fire is harmful ’ According to him, 
there are forests which require fire-protec- 
tion, while there are others which do not 
require fire-protection He discusses this 


aspect lengthily, and cites the North 
Canara forests and Cachaf forests of 
Assam as examples of the latter 

Secondly, Mi Fischer maintains that 
improvement fellings and cleanings will go 
far to do that which, other foresters claim, 
IS partially accomplished by fire Mi 
Peaison is of opinion that it cannot be 
done with the present available staff 

Mr Peai son then sums up the discussion 
in a nutshell 

“The debatable point is whether fire-protected 
areas contain a smallei number of seedlings 
than unprotected areas He has not the 
slightest doubt that he saw many times the 
number of seedlings in unprotected areas ” 1 1 

We may therefore safely conclude that 
in all forests except the mixed deciduous 
forests of Burma, file is harmful At the 
same time, it has to be conceded that Mr 
Fischer’s proposal of improvement fellings 
and cleanings for Burma forests is not of 
a utopian character It is by no means 
chimerical There is every prospect of its 
materialising with the strengthening of 
the protective staff 

Fire Lines and their Utilisation. 

There are two classes of fire lines, open 
fire lines and covered fire Imes Open fire 
lines are cleared of all trees, while, in 
covered ones, only small trees, shrubs, 
herbs and dry leaves are burnt 

Covered fire lines are difficult to 
maintain, as most trees shed leaves m the 
season in which the lines should be kept 
clean Secondly, the shade of trees is not 
sufficient to keep down growth of grass, 
and annual firing favours its growth 

It IS found in deciduous forests that 
open fire-lines are more serviceable to file- 
protection than the ordinary covered ones 
The former is now gaming the day so 
that even m many districts m this 
presidency. Upper Godavan, Bellary, 
Kurnool, no other kind of fire lines are 
known 

The time is now come for a better 
consideration of the utihsation of fire lines 
to decrease expenditure on them and make 
them a source of profit and comfort Mr 
H H Haines proposes to plant up the 
fire lines with valuable trees like schlei- 
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cheia tiijuga, mango, banyan, and others 
This IS worthy of consideration 

COKCLUSION 

Detection of incendiarism is difficult The 
success of fire piotection depends on the 
adaptability to local conditions of the 
officer, his shrewdness and tact If forest 
conservancy is to be of any real service, 
every effort of the department must be 
concentrated on making fire-protection 
effective In the words of Mr Cowley 
Brown, the problem of fire-pi otection is 
many-sided, and the remedies in various 
countries no less numerous Possibly in 
India we do not yet utilise sufficiently the 
resources of science and mechanics,— custom- 
ary in France and America The time 
perhaps is not yet ripe to employ 
dynamite 


1 Indian Forester 1912, Fire Protection m 

Prop cs, page 193 

2 Indian Forester 1912, Fire Protection in 
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THE BUDDHA-CHARITA OF ASVAGHOSHA 
By THE Late Mr Harnandan Prasad Pande 


T he Buddba-cbanta of Asvaghosha is a 
woik of considerable antiquity It is 
one of the few extant works of the 
author who is given a place of honour 
among the famous Buddhist teachers of 
the early centuries of the Christian era 
The other works of Asvaghosha— so far 
known — are — 

(1) The SutralamkJra Sdstra, (2) The 
Vajra-Sucbi, and (3) The Savndardnanda 
Kavyam 

A few stray verses in the Snbbdsbitd- 
vah are also ascribed to him 

I-Tsing, a Chinese pilgrim who visited 
India (671-695 AD), has recorded a few 
very interesting details about As\ aghosha 
and his works I-Tsing places Asvaghosha 
in the list of teacheis of the early age 
(before 400 A D ) 

“The priests leain besides all the Yinaya 
works, and mvestigate the Sutras and Sastras 

* Takakusu — Records of the Buddhist Religion, 
Introduction, pp LVII and LIX , 8c i8i 

AQf/. A 


as well They oppose the heretics as they would 
drive beasts (deer) in the middle of a plain, and 
explain away disputations as boiling water 
melts frost In this manner they become famous 
throughout Jambudvip a (India), receive respect 
above gods and men, and serving under the 
Buddha and promoting His doctrine, they lead 
all the people (to Nirvana) Of such persons m 
every generation only one or two appear They 
are to be likened to the sun and moon, or are to 
be regarded as dragon and elephant Such were 
Nagarjuna, Deva, Asvaghosha of an early age , 
Vasubandhu, Asanga, Sangabhadra, Bhavavi- 
veka in the middle ages , and Jina, Dharmapala, 
Dharmakirti, Silabhadi a, Simhachandra, 
Sthiramati, Gunamati, Prajnagupta, Guna- 
prabha, Jinaprabha (or Paramaprabha) of late 
years ” 

When I-Tsing visited India, a selection 
by Asvaghosha was recited at one of the 
services in the Buddhist monasteries * 
But by far the most important work of 
this Buddhist luminary m those days as 
now was his Buddba-cbanta “Asvaghosha 

* Takakusu—A Record of the Buddhist Religion, 
P* 153 
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also wiote some poetical songs and the 
Sutr'lamknrHsfstia He also composed 
the Buddhacharita Ldvjra (or ‘Verses on 
the Buddha’s careei’) This extensive 
woik, if ti anslated, would consist of more 
than ten volumes It relates the Tatha- 
gata’s ehief doctrines and works duiing 
his life, from the peiiod when he was still 
m the loyal palaee till his last hours under 
the avenue of Sala trees —thus all the 
events are told in a poem 

“It IS widely read or sung throughout the five 
divisions of India, and the countries of the 
Southern Sea He clothes manifold meanings 
and ideas in a lew words, ■which rejoice the 
heal t of the reader so that he never feels tired 
from reading the p oem Besides, it should be 
counted as meritorious for one to read this 
hook, inasmuch as it contains the noble doc- 
trines given in a concise form ” 

The remarks refer to the seventh century 
of the Christian era But that the Buddha- 
chantahad attained celebrity as a work of 
merit some two and a half centuries earlier 
is proved by the fact that it was translated 
into Chinese in 414-421 A D by Sangha- 
varman J Some nine years previously 
another work of Asvaghosha, the 
Suttdlankuias'Jstra was translated into 
Chinese by Kumarajiva who also translat- 
ed the life of Asvaghosha for the benefit of 
the people of the Divine Land ( China) in 
401-409 A D The original of this transla- 
tio 1 must therefore be a work of import- 
ance in India and this unmistakably 
presupposes for Asvaghosha a date earlier 
than 383 A D when Kumarajiva left 
India Tradition makes Asvaghosha a 
comtempoiaiy of the Kushan emperor, 
Kanishka This is recorded in a Chinese 
tianslation (472 A D ) of an earlier Sans- 
krit work Theie is, therefoie, no reason 
to doubt its authenticity Unfortunately, 
howevei, the date of Kamshka himself is 
not yet definitely settled— the consensus of 
opinion among scholars is in favour of 
assigning him to the second century A D 

In the colophon of a manusciipt of the 
Saundarananda Asvaghosha is called the 
son of Arya Svarnakshi and a mendicant 

i It appears that this translation was not known to 
I Tsmg, 


of Sanketaka In this colophon he is 
called Bhadanta (Venerable) Asvaghosha, 
by which name he is also distinguished in 
the Subhdshitarah which has preserved 
five "trerses of this author 

To return to the Buddha-charita, the 
original appeals on the authority of 
I-Tsing to be a poem of considerable 
length According to Pi of Takakusu’s 
calculation it should have comprised 
some 3,000 slokas This is an important 
point The Sanskiit text as now avail- 
able contains 1368 verses and has seven- 
teen chapters only— the last four of which 
are believed to have been composed by 
another author (Amritananda) Only the 
first thiiteen chapters of the extant Sans- 
kiit text remain of the original woik of 
Asvaghosha The Chinese translation of 
the Buddha-charita has 28 chapters This 
would indicate that the original also con- 
tained 28 chapters This hypothesis is 
further supported by another evidence 
The Buddha-charita was ti anslated into 
Tibetan in the 7th-8th century A D This 
Tibetan translation also contains 28 
chapters It is thus apparent that a por- 
tion only of the original work has suivived 
to our day 

This was preserved in manuscript form 
in Nepal and was published in the Anecdota 
Oxoniensia Series by Di Cowell in 1893 
This edition, based on three MSS , all of 
which were supposed to be copies from a 
single original, is, however, not free from 
defects The editor admitted this in his 
preface and attributed it to the inaccuracy 
of the MSS he had to rely upon 1 

During the 25 years that have elapsed 
since this first edition was produced, no 
attempt seems to have been made to im- 
prove it In the meantime the Buddha- 
charita has been introduced as a text book 
in some of the Indian Universities and 
portions of the text have been printed 

* Sastri — Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts (A S B ), p i 

t “After all, I have been obliged to leave many 
passages which are obscure from some undetected 
corruption in the text The inaccuracy of the Nepalese 
MSS must be my plea, as I submit this ediito prima 
of the Buddha-charita to the criticism of Sanskrit 
scholars.” P XV 
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separately for the convenience of students 
Unfortunately these partial editions have 
adopted the text of the fiist and defects 
due to mistakes in copying and deciphering 
are being perpetuated The time is there- 
fore come for a revised edition of the Sans- 
krit text Such an edition must be based 
on a comparison of the extant Sanskrit 
text with the Chinese and Tibetan transla- 
tions and if possible the original MS in 
Nepal should also be consulted But some- 
thing more is needed for recovering the 
original text than meie index scholarship 
It may be covenient for a conceited orien- 
talist to atti ibute all the mistakes in his 
edition to the copyists and even to the 
author But this can haidly be said to be 
fan To quote only one of many examples 
of this kind of work Dr Cowell did not 
detect any mistake in his reading of the 
latter half of the first veise of Canto YIII 
and in his translation {Sacred Books of the 
East, Vol XLIX) gave to it a meaning 
opposed to nature and common sense 
The text ^ ^ 

Cl’S was rendered by him as “made 

every effort in the road to dissolve his load 
of sorrow and yet inspite of all not a tear 
dropped from him ” (The italics are mine ) 
The absurdity of such a meaning does not 
require to be demonstrated The English 
translation by Beal of the Chinese version 
of the Buddha-charita (Yol XIX of the 
Sacred Books of the East) has the follow- 
ing 

“Chandaka leading back the horse opening 
the way for his heart’s sorrow, as he went on, 
lamented and wept unable to disburthen his 
soul ” P 81 

It IS gratifying to note that the cause 
of the confusion which Dr Cowell was led 
into has been discovered by Prof Jagan- 
nath Prasad of the Patna College In 
his edition of the eighth canto of the 
Buddha-charita he has pointed out the 
defect in Cowell’s reading which consisted 
of a mistaken reading of ch in place of n 


in the word chaivasra of the Oxford text 
As thus restored the sense of the passage 
IS perfectly intelligible “tried on the way 
to suppress his soiiow, yet he could not 
help shedding tears ” Instances of such 
corrections are not few in Prof Jagannath 
Prasad’s edition oi a single canto and if the 
method employed by him w ere to be ex- 
tended to the whole of the Buddha-charita 
the resultant improvement in the avail- 
able text IS sure to be considerable Such 
an edition of the whole book will be 
welcomed by all students of Sanskrit and 
Buddhist literature and the learned 
professor would render a great service to 
the cause of Sanskrit liter atm e by produc- 
ing one Theie are some other features 
of Prof Jagannath Prasad’s edition of 
Canto YIII of the Buddha-charita which 
call for some remarks These are the 
Sanskrit commentary and the gram- 
matical and exegetical notes The 
Sanskrit commentary follows the style 
of the famous commentator Mallinatha 
The value of such a commentary can 
hardly be exaggerated It is an import- 
ant addition to literature and the author 
has succeeded in achieving what a real 
pandit aspired after in the best days 
of Sanskrit learning in this countiy The 
notes are most useful to scholars and 
students alike and are of a wholly differ- 
ent type from what is met with in the 
works of manufacturers of notes on text- 
books of most of the Indian Universities 
There is only one point to which one may 
call the attention of the learned professor 
In the present edition the commentary 
and notes etc , are given after every sloka 
This is convenient to some no doubt, and 
may prove to be of great use to beginners 
But the arrangement to which orientalists 
and Sanskritists have become familiar is 
one in which the text and the commentary 
are separated from the notes— the latter 
coming in at the end of the volume In 
an edition of the whole book such an 
arrangement would, I venture to think, be 
most desirable 
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EFFICIENCY IN BUSINESS 


I N India we are still m the medieval age of 
commerce, the one-man business period 
The cobbler, the grocer, the shop-keeper 
conduct their little shops and do their own 
manufacturing, their own accounting, their 
own buying and selling, in a quiet, simple, 
and unsystematic way The shop-keeper is 
satisfied with small profits and the customers 
make no unusual demands 

Because we have not yet reached the 
industrial development of factory systems, 
specialization of work, and large scale produc- 
tion , because we lack modern industrial 
organization, we are exploited by the more 
enterprising and more efficient foreigners 
In the West methods of business have changed 
completely in the last fifty years, with the 
introduction of power machines Steam and 
electricity applied to a small machine have 
taken the place of hundreds of hand-working 
artisans Organized business has replaced 
the small trader With the rapid growth and 
change in commercial activities a whole field 
of study and research has opened, so that busi- 
ness may be systematized and harmonized and 
continue its advancement 

With the increase in the functions and 
responsibilities of the business man, — the 
modern business executive, — with the greater 
mental and physical strain incident to more 
and more complex activities, a new and more 
efficient type of man is evolving As his task 
IS becoming bigger, considerable care is being 
given to his selection, and only when his 
training, his education, his experience, heredity, 
environment, inherent aptitude, physical and 
mental make-up warrant it, is he fitted into a 
particular place His mental disposition, “the 
habitual traits of his personality, the features 
of his individual temperament and character, 
of the intelligence and of the ability, of the 
collective knowledge and of the acquired 
experience — all the variations of will and feel- 
ing, of perception and thought, of attention 
and emotion, of memory and imagination*'* 
are carefully considered before he is pronoun- 
ced "the best possible man” for a particular 
function 

* Hugo Munsterberg, "Psychology and Indus- 
tiuil Efficiency ” 


The success of a modern enterprise 
depends on the executive ability of the busi- 
ness manager He must organize, deputize, 
and supervise He must know how to ob- 
serve, how to record, how to analyze, and how 
to compare essential facts of business He 
must have all the qualifications that go to 
make up a well-rounded man, “brains, educa- 
tion, special or technical knowledge, tact, 
energy, grit, honesty, judgment or common 
sense, and good health ”* He should have 
a general knowledge of the science of orga- 
nization and management and a special know- 
ledge of his business Of his duties C E 
Knoeppel says, m his “Installing Efficiency 
Methods” 

“The functions of a department head are — to e\ei- 
cise general supervision over the department , to 
critically analyze results , to put new problems before 
his men for their consideration, advice, and action , to 
criticise subordinates when results are not forthcoming, 
setting forth the reasons why , and to see that pres- 
cribed practice is lived up to ” 

Management may be said to be of three 
kinds — unsystematized, systematized, and 
scientific The first, as its name indicates, lacks 
system, lacks records of cost of production and 
cost of doing business It is the traditional, 
usual, rule-of-thumb way of doing things It 
relies for its guidance on experience alone The 
second form is systematic, keeps cost records 
and statistics, and is practical in that it makes 
occasional investigations and comparisons, 
but it IS not quite thorough Relying only 
on observation it lacks imagination and 
breadth of view The third form is scientific, 
and therefore the most efficient system of 
business administration as yet devised It 
makes of business a science It establishes 
laws and principles of management It makes 
thorough investigations of every detail, of 
men, methods, materials, machinery, markets, 
and profits It is known by many names Its 
principles were first clearly defined by Dr 
Frederick W Taylor, hence it is sometimes 
called “the Taylor system ” Some synonyms 
are “functional management,” “works or shop 
management,” “efficiency system,” and “effi- 
ciency engineering ” 

Taylor defines management as “the art of 
* F W Taylor, "Shop Managrement ” 
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knowing exactly \\hal }OU want men to do 
and then seeing to it that they do it in the 
best and cheapest wa} According to Mi 

BrandeiSj in his ^‘Scientific Management and 
the Railroads/^ 

*'• nothing IS left to chance , all is careful^ planned 
in ad\ance F\er} operation is to be performed accord- 
ing to a pre-determmed schedule, under definite 
mtstructions, and the execution under the plan is 
inspected and supervised at every point Errors are 
prevented instead of being corrected The terrible 
waste of delays and accidents is avoided Calculation 
IS substituted for guess , demonstration for opinion 
i he high efficiency of the limited passenger train is 
sought to be obtained in the ordinary operations of the 
business ” 

In all actiMties we have to deal wnth the 
two elements, humanity and raw materials 
Scientific management applies to both these 
It answers the questions — what, how much, 
how, wffien, where, and why, of both Hereto- 
fore scientists devoted most of their time and 
study to the elements and possibilities of law 
materials Now they begin to study the 
workers also Mr F B Gilbreth in his 
^‘Motion Study’’ says 

‘^Through motion study and the accompanying 
fatigue study we have come to know the capabilities 
of the worker, the demands of the work, the fatigue 
that the worker acquires at the work, and the amount 
and nature of the rest required to overcome the 
fatigue ” 

The object of these studies is, of course, 
to increase production, to eliminate waste, 
and to lower costs 

Most of the difficulties which arise in 
business are due to a lack of definite policies 
and clear cut lines of demarcation in the 
functions of the various departments In 
Taylor’s system the business executives under- 
take to collect ‘^all of the traditional know- 
ledge which in the past has been possessed by 
the workmen, and then of classifying, tabulat- 
ing, and reducing this knowdedge to rules, 
laws, and formulae which are immensely 
helpful to the workmen in their daily woik 
The executive, further, finds, by the aid of 
science, the best method in each step of the 
work, what materials and tools are to be 
used, when the work should be done, the time 
it should take, and what it should cost He 
selects the workman scientifically, and then 
trains, teaches, and develops him to his great- 
est efficiency, after which he co-operates with 
him so that the work may be done in the 

^ F W Taylor, “Principles of Scientific Manage- 
ment 


best, quickest, and most Economical way 
possible 

Accoidmg to Tayloi’s plan, the aim of 
each establishment should be 

“First, that each workman should be given as far 
as possible the highest grade of work for wffiicli his 
ability and ph} sique fit him , second, that each work- 
man should be called upon to turn out the maximum 
amount of work which a first-rate man of his class can 
do and thrive, and third, that each workman, wFen 
he works at the best pace of a first-class man, should 
be paid 30 to 100 per cent, according to the nature of 
the work he does beyond the average of his class “ 

This means high wages, low labour cost, 
and increased production It means the 
turning of the unskilled into skilled workers 
and the ultimate and final degree of co- 
operation between capital and labour 

C E Knoeppel m his ‘Tnstallmg Efficien- 
cy Methods” fixes five principles on which 
any plan to install efficiency should be built 
These five are Organization, Co-operation, 
Planning, Standardization, and Incentives In 
his ideal plan everything that is done is done 
in the best way , no man is allowed to do any 
work which can be done with less skill and 
less expense, each man is given every chance 
to measure up to the limit of his possibilities, 
and everything is done in the right way, on 
the right thing, at the right tfme To carry 
out this ideal m practice he arranges the 
following steps 

1 Search out the inefficiencies at all points in 
the business, at such time and m such manner as to 
secure all the facts needed 

2 Make careful time and motion studies, cover- 
ing planning, conditions, and operations 

3 Arrange for co ordinated planning 

4 Determine standards as to conditions and 
operations 

5 Devise methods for carrying on the work as 
outlined 

6 Prepare instructions covering the procedure 
determined upon 

7 Ascertain accomplishment so as to measure 
same with standards 

8 Investigate reasons for failure to attain stan- 
dards 

9 Analyze delays, complaints, allowances, rejec- 
tions, and inefficiencies 

Neither success nor failure in business 
happen by chance The laws of success 
are very definite Mr Gilbreth groups the 
underlying principles of Scientific Manage- 
ment into nine divisions In his method 
he follows Taylor His nine principles are 

I Inbividtjality Consideration of the special 
characteristics of the indiv idual in their selection, in 
relation to tasks allotted to them, and their physical 
and mental reaction to their work 
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2 Functionalization How is the work to be 
divided How are the workers assigned to the work ? 
What are the lesults to the worker 

3 Meysukement of the standard amount of any 
kind of work that a first-class man can do in a certain 
period of time Time and motion study of the 
work The worker to be measured must have the 
required skill, must understand the theory of what 
IS being done, and must be willing to co-operate 

4 Analysis and Synthesis Upon the degree 
and perfection of analysis depends the permanent 
value and usefulness of knowledge gained Upon 
the syhthesis and what it includes and excludes 
depends the efficiency of the results deduced 

5 Standaldizvtion of forms, shapes, symbols, 
surroundings, equipment, tools, devices, clothing — of all 
physical elements, the purpose being to eliminate 
waste of time, energy, and material 

6 Records a.nd Programs Records of work 
and workers should be kept, the number of records 
being determined by the satisfactory manner in which 
they reduce costs, simplify work and increase efficiency 
The planning department makes out the program of 
each step of the work, routing the work and workers 

7 Teaching the worker how to perform his 
functions systematically and to form in him a habit of 
doing so All the principles of the psychology of 
pedagogy are applied to train him m his work, in 
being personally efficient, and in being loyal to the 
house He is taught to observe, listen, discuss, and 
formulate 

8 Incentives The compensation or reward 
must be adequate, pre-determmed, prompt, assured, 
fixed, personal, and definite 

9 Welf\re Work, to promote the physical, 
mental, and moral life of the workers Physical 
improvement helps m making them regular in their 
work and habits Correct habits of the mind help 
them to be attentive and to follow the right way in 
doing the work Moral development gives them a 
sense of responsibility, an appreciation of their stand- 
ing, self-control, and * ^squareness” 

Taylor first enunciated the principles of 
standardization of tools and equipment, 
routing and scheduling, instruction cards, 
motion study, and scientific selection of 
workmen The object was to induce the 
workman and enable him by training to do 
his best for his own interests Scientifically 
measured and predetermined methods to 
perform functions were provided to the 
workmen to help to control the quality of 
effort as well as the manner m which the 
work was done This prevented waste mate- 
rial and effort, lost time, idle machinery and 
capital 

These principles have been reiterated m 
slightly different forms by other writers, of 
whom Harrington Emerson and E St 
Elmo Lewis are the best known, There is 
sound common sense m all these methods 
They aie logical and hence scientific They 
have been tested and found practical They 


may be taken as suggestions for every 
business, whatever its stage of development 
Their application, however, requires an 
experienced specialist in oiganization and 
management Diagnosing the ailments of a 
large industrial organization is a difficult and 
responsible task 

In his ^‘Applied Methods of Scientific 
Managemenff^ F A Pankhurst enumerates 
the responsibilities of the organizing engineer, 
the specialist in the science of organization 
as follows 

1 A perliminary survey into the business, 
plant, and owner's relations to same, as well as their 
conception of the science of management and their 
ability to see the installation of such earned to comple- 
tion 

2 A report upon necessary changes which shall 
incorporate recommendations and the probable 
improvements to accrue 

3 A study of the personnel and plotting of the 
organization 

4 A determination upon a method of procedure 
which shall expedite the reorganization along lines 
consistent with best permanent results, at minimum 
cost, and relief of greatest elements of inefficiency as 
soon as possible 

5 The establishment of a self-supporting organiza 
tion, supported by clearly defined ideals, written 
instructions, automatic reward for efficient work, with 
the personal factor a paramount one 

In scientific management the organization, 
so far as the personnel is concerned, is sharp- 
ly defined by functions The executives are 
concerned with the planning and the rest of 
the staff carry out the plans m effect In a 
highly competitive business a highly deve- 
loped thinking and planning group of men is 
particularly necessary Each executive, too, 
is limited to the performance of one leading 
function E St Elmo Lewis thus explains 
the ‘^staff and line’^ organization 

The Staff — (thinkers) Composed of experts, not 
officers in any department, each of whom knows all 
about some branch of the company’s business and of 
other businesses , and hired specialists, such as account- 
ants, production experts, market experts, advertising 
experts, and office experts, who may be permanently 
employed or on part time contracts, or on merely as 
consulting counsels Their duties are to determine 
the most efficient methods of doing the work 

The Line — -(doers) Composed of the department 
heads, assistant heads and employes, so arranged 
according to definite lines of authority as to have 
some one in charge of the line Their duties are to 
execute the order of the staff in the manner prescribed 
and to make use of the expert assistance of the staff 
whenever unusual conditions arise 

The work of the staff may be summarized 
as follows 

I To formulate the plan on which ^business shall 
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be developed , then to determine the department which 
shall carry out each part of the plan 

2 To determine to what particular men shall be 
assigned each particular task, and to prepare standard- 
ized instructions by which it shall be done most 
efficiently, i e , at the greatest sa\ing of expense, worry, 
and effort 

3 To arrange a just system of compensation to 
reward the most efficient and penalize the inefficient , 
to prepare a system of promotions, so that employes 
may know what advancement awaits each in case he 
makes good, or better than good 

4 To surround the worker with the mental, 
moral, and physical conditions wffiich expedite work 

5 To prepare a code of principles which shall 
embody the policy of the house towards outsiders and 
insiders 

6 To show by charts and explanations of the 
organization at large just what part each employe 
takes in the general scheme 

7 To lay down rules for the conduct of the 
entire organization 

Thus the general manager has under him 
financial, sales, production, and accounting 
department managers, and calls upon special- 
ists in labour, law, organization, finance, 
statistics, mechanics, chemistry, etc , to 
assist him in whatever problem arises In 
most organizations besides the advisory staff 
of specialists there are functional committees 
consisting of some officers of the organi- 
zation directly or indirectly responsible for 
the finance, accounts, statistics, production, 
sales, and new developments department in 
the business The organization of the 
brains is thus perfected 

The application of scientific management 
has brought about a revolution in the methods 
of doing business In modern shopkeeping 
the store policies have been radically changed 
They now affect the employe as well as the 
public The efficient merchant no longer 
concerns himself merely with selling his 
merchandise at the best profit he can obtain 
It has become a part of his policy to give to 
his customers the best possible attention 
to sell goods at the lowest possible price, and 
to tram his salespeople to render prompt and 
courteous service, not because of altruistic 
motives, but because such service has pro- 
ven the best policy he can follow All modern 
stores have one price system, they all buy in 
large quantities ensuring low cost prices, 
and they all have some system for training 
their employes The John Wanamaker stores 
in New York and Philadelphia were the 
originators of this policy, and others have 
followed it because of its success The 
Wanamaker policy in regard to the public is , 


l, A service exactly opposite to the ancient custom 
that the customer must look out for himself 

2 A kind of storekeeping absolutely new in its 
insuring protection from wrong statements, printed or 
spoken, Ignorant or wilful, in reference to origins of 
merchandise, their qualities and their actual values 

3 Ihe elimination of so-called '^privileges’^ to 

customers, as privileges border on humiliation, because 
hospitality as well as the return of goods for refunds or 
reclamations are 7 2^5 that spenders of money are 

entitled to, as rights, not as favors 

4 Recognizing and practising the manifest though 
unwritten law that customers are entitled to the 
maximum of satisfaction at the minimum of cost, for 
the reason that they pay the usual and ordinary 
expen =:es of storekeeping, which are always included in 
the price of merchandise 

5 Securing to each individual dealing with us 
exactitude of intelligent service and full value for value 
received in every transaction 

Policies relating to the market price of the 
goods, credit, advertising, dealers^ co-opera- 
tion, manufacturing, etc , vary m different 
businesses St Elmo Lewis thus defines the 
policy of a house 

"It IS the plan on which it is founded , the purpose 
that it has in being m business , it is the statement of 
what It will do to get and keep business , it is the 
manner in which it treats its customers, relative to 
things which are not a matter of price or quality but 
of service ” 

The Wanamaker stores justify their policy 
by a strict adherence to it Besides the policy 
they have four business ideals which they call 
their “cardinal points’^ and which are 

1 The assembling and distribution of the best 
products of the world upon the most intelligent and 
economical basis 

2 The ablest management, most thorough 
accuracy of service and, because of the fairest treatment 
of all the workers from the humblest to the highest, 
the finest comradeship 

3 The life and soul of the business to its honor 

4 The aim and purpose of the business must 
always be that as it rises it must lift every worker 
with it 

These are the applications of efficiency 
methods to store policies, which have 
developed more or less simultaneously along 
with efficiency methods as applied to produc- 
tion and manufacturing Recently, however, 
experts have begun to apply Taylor^s System 
to make researches and studies of marketing 
as well These principles when applied to 
sales management have produced the 
following eight methods which enable the 
sales manager to secure results from even an 
average salesman As enumerated by Charles 
Wilson Hoyt in his “Scientific Sales 
Managements^ they are as follows 

I Mail sales co-operation 2, Spirit of game, or 
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competition 3 Bulletins, letters, house-organs, 4 
Councils, meetings, conventions 5 erritory superin- 
tendents 6 Standard sales methods 7 Specially 
salesmen 8 Trade promotion department 

In addition he recommends a set task and 
reward, and an expense account system In 
this brief outline of the functions of the sales 
manager e can recognize the application of 
standardization, instiuction, planning, records, 
and all the other principles of the science of 
business success 

Whether it is sales management, or 
farming, or railroading, or running a printing 
establishment, in every line of business we 
have to deal with men and materials Any 
system that conserves the time and energy of 
the workers and helps them to produce and 
earn more and any method that helps to 
economize in materials is worth while 

The principles of efficiency apply to all 
human activities, whether they be those of an 
individual or of a group They apply in 
political, educational, and social work just as 
well as they do to commerce They apply 
whenever and wffierever men engage in any 
productive or destructive activity 

It IS true that up to the present time in the 
western countries only large industrial 
organizations have found really beneficial use 
for scientific management But that is due to 
the fact that only they can afford to maintain 


scientific laboratoues foi making experiments, 
for observing time, motion and fatigue studies 
which are essential for finding the best 
possible method of work and the best possible 
materials Only in large scale production 
wheie profits depend upon the prevention of 
waste of motion, material, and minutes, is it 
worth while to take all this trouble 

But in India w e are now at the dawn of an 
industrial era Survival of the fittest applies, 
with all its cruelty and cold-blooded effective- 
ness in business competition Indian in- 
dustries can only compete and exist if we 
realize the necessity and usefulness of co- 
operation and conservation of effort Our 
future depends considerably on our employ- 
ment of the most up-to-date systems of 
organization and management It is said that 
inefficiency is a foim of waste, of loss It 
lurks everywhere, m processes, in materials, 
in individuals, and in nations We are very 
far behind the times in material matters We 
can hope to come up with the rest of the 
world only by rapidly making up for our 
national industrial inefficiency by a nation- 
wide application m all our activities, in all oui 
organizations, in all oui industries, of the 
principles of scientific management That is 
our only hope 

Ram Kumar Khemka 


THE HEDAMBA KINGDOM— ITS LAWS AND CONSTITUTION 


Introductory 

H EDAMBA was the name given to the 
kingdom lying to the east of Sylhet 
and comprising what is now known as 
the Cachar District I propose to give in the 
following pages a brief idea of the written laws 
or codes, and the political constitution of that 
small but interesting kingdom 

To understand and appreciate the laws and 
onstitution fully we have to study the evolu- 
tion of the mentality— the ideals of life and state 
-of the rulers, who settled in Cachar and gave 
it the name of Hedamba This kingdom seems 
to have been known to the Bengalis of Sylhet 
by the popular name of Cachar The Cachar 
knags bogan to style themselves as Lords of 


Hedamba after they founded their capital at 
Maibong in the North Cachar Hills 

The Kachans, as the race to which the 
Hedamba kings belonged is known, are a 
branch of the Bodo family of Mongolian race 
They call themselves Bodo-£-sa or sons of Bodo 
or Buddha They penetrated into Assam by 
the north-east, overpowering the precedmg 
lace of conquerors, v;z , the Koches, and 
founded their capital at Dimapur With the 
next wave of invasion, that of the Ahoms, 
however, the Kachans found it difficult to 
hold their own and retreated into the North 
Cachar Hills m 1536 Their first capital was 
at Dimapur, m Sibsagar District and the 
second at Maibong m the North Cachar Hills 
and the third m the plains of Cachar at 
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Kliaspur It is interesting to remenibei m 
tins connection that among the ruins of 
Dimapur while there are beautiful carvings of 
animal and plant life, we miss any carvings of 
gods or goddesses or even the names of kings 
We are, therefore, led to conclude that at that 
time they had not eien come under Hindu 
influence, much less adopt then religion The 
stone inscription of the 3 rear 157G found at 

Maibong reads '‘May there be good ( ) 

Megha-Narayan Deva of Hachengsa family 
becoming Ling at Maibong made the lion- 
gate of stones at Maibong, Saka 14-98, 26th 
Asarh (July, 1576) ’’ The omission of the 
usual salutation to gods oi goddesses is to 
be ascribed to the loose tie of allegiance that 
bound them to Hinduism, but stiong Hindu 
influence is evident But a com of the year 
1583 gives the name of the Ling as “King 
Jashonarayan Deva of the Hachengsa dynasty 
devoted to the feet of Hara and Gauri The 
inference that may safely be drawn from this 
is (1) that Kachan Kings had begun to 
worship Hindu gods and goddesses, (2) the 
words “of the Hachengsa dynasty” show 
that the Pauranic Rakshashi Hidimba had 
begun to be associated with his family But 
by the time they moved to Khaspur their 
former lineage was entirely lost Here, as 
almost everywhere else, the process of Hinduisa- 
tion has been a process of Aryanization To 
be admitted to the benefits of Hinduism or 
more correctly Arya-dbarma, one had to prove 
his claim to that privilege by the only method 
of tracing a genealogy from some Aryan ancestor 
or'at least a Paul anic pel sonage Non-Aryans 
could not share the benefits of Ar^ a-dharma 

When admitted into Hinduism the Cachar 
kings became ardent members and supporters 
of that religion Hinduism, as we know, is 
more than a religion— it is the entiie culture 
and civilization ot the Aryans taken m a mass 
and includes then arts and sciences, their laws 
and customs and everything that make for a 
civilized existence Manu the lawgiver, theiefore, 
does not stop with religion oi society but 
includes political and commeicial law too 
For to the Hindu, they are parts of the same 
01 game whole Hindu sages count among their 
number not only the great seei s but all eminent 
scientists and thinker So to be a tiue and 
gi eat Hindu, the Cachai kings had to respect 
Hinduism in its entirety They, therefore, not 
only adopted Hindu religion and induced 
members of the original stock to embrace the 
same (for a large number of them were non- 
Hindus) , but there was nothing they could 
not do to create “an air of pure” Hinduism in 
their kingdom The whole constitution of the 
kingdom from the royal court downwards, 
the entire legal system were thoroughly 
permeated by their new leligion For, were they 
not Hindu* kings and was it not their duty to 

— 5 


preser\e Dharma or the moral, social, political 
and lehgious order according to the Hindu 
ideal When all this was done, could anybody 
question the genuineness of their genealogy 
traced from Hidimba mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata ^ 

I shall now proceed to give an idea of the 
constitution and laws of the Hedamba king- 
dom, as clearly as the meagreness of informa- 
tion available at this distance of time will 
permit and try to discuss their worth 

Constitution of the Kingdom 

Like all neighbouring states of the time, it 
-was a monarchy and the sovereignty was here- 
ditary The king had a minister who had the 
Alahomedan name of vizier (ujir) given to him 
When the Ling sat as the chief judge, as ever^^ 
Hindu king is conceived to be, he was assisted 
by a council of expeits including the minister, 
the spiritual preceptoi and certain learned 
Brahmins versed in the Sastras and the Bara 
Majumdar (chief Union representative) It is 
everywhere a feature of olden da^ s that there 
were no lawyers of the modern kind Those 
learned men who specialised in law would be 
appointed by the king to assist at tribunals, 
where not one judge but a committee of experts 
(in the exposition and application of the law) 
would sit like a sort of a jury There were 
indeed a class of persons who relied almost 
entirely on the exposition of the sacred texts 
for their living , and they were Pandits m the 
villages, whose advice on all knotty points of 
law and ritual was sought and obtained 
Appeals and references against their opinions 
lay with the chief centres of learning But such 
persons were chiefly concerned in the religious 
and social law^s This system continues in modern 
villages By the side of the learned expositors 
of the laws, who sat at the royal courts not 
only to help the transaction of the state affairs 
but also to add to the status and dignity of 
the court itself, sat others who had specialised 
m the other branches And it w'as the pride of 
kings in those days to have a learned and 
distinguished court They would be paid from 
the state and give their -v lews of a particular 
case as they understood it Not being in the 
pay of any party the}'' could give their opinions 
fully and frankly The time may come some 
da} , though it be a very distant event, when 
with the advance of times, the burden of 
retaining lawyers would cease to be a charge 
on the parties and be regarded a duty of the 
state, public funds being utilised for the 
purpose 

Unlike modern states, lustice \v as free Like 
police duties, administration of justice was 
considered one of the primary duties, for which 
no special fees could, in their view, be justly 
charged This was the position uniformly and 
invariably taken m the older times And one 
must admit that there is great force in the 
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argument that not onl> in the case of nioie 
lieiuous otTenccs but iti all cases anybody who 
IS aggrieved and can make out a pritna facie 
cast should be allowed the privilege of free 
justice at public e\pense 

Kautilya describes two kinds of law-courts, 

one ( m which three minis- 

ter'? and diplomats sat and decided cases 
puunli ibh with death and cases of political 
and Svfious public importance The second was 
composed of thiee learned Brahmins or minis- 
ters versed m the sacred laws ( ) 

Such courts were exclusive of the Royal courts 
at the metropolis and were situated at all 
central places and in the head-quarters of 
400 and 800 villages Besides, there were 
the Gramikas (village headmen) and Grama- 
bnddhas (village elders, Gao buras of Assam) 
who were \ested with powers of punishing 
offences 

Manu describes a court of law (winch he 
calls the Brahma Sabhaj in w hich a Brahmin 
acted as a representative of the king (when the 
king could not attend) and he was assisted 
b> three learned Brahmins Foi all membeis of 
the court strict morality is enjoined and even 
withholding one’s opinion is stiongl^ condemn- 
ed Kautilya is evidently an improvement on 
Manu 

The Cachar kings had two law-courts, or 
more correctlj^, two systems of law-courts, 
meant for two different kinds of people and to 
administer two different kinds of laws The 
non-Hinduised Kachans were guided by their 
tribal laws, the king being assisted by the 
chief law-man, called the Bar Bhandari and a 
long chain of suboidinate oflScers The 
supreme court, that had jurisdiction over the 
Bengali settlers of the plains, has been described 
But that was not only the final court of appeal 
but on the original side was the prototype of 
the Kantaka-sodhona courts and decided cases 
punishable v.ith death and the more serious 
offences generallj^ Tiie court of the ordinary 
resoit (Dharma&thiva in Kautilya) were the 
Raj Muktears or the agent representatives of 
a Raj, while the counterpart of a Gramika was 
to be noticed in the Khel Muktears— the agent 
representative of a Khel It is now necessary to 
explain what the Eaj Muktears and Khel 
Muktears were Raj and Khel were circles 
and sub-ciicles for the cobectio i o" the revenue 
and agrees with the P itgiimhs and Mauj is of 
the Mugal system The Muktears, were the 
representatives of the peoole thwir respective 
circles and were regarded is agents responsible 
for the collection ot th^ 1 ind revenue The 
whole kmgdoni was divide 1 tor revenue purposes 
into a number of Rajes corresponding m size 
and conception to a Parganah Raj was 
further subdivided into Khels (or Maujas 
or villages) as we would call them The people 
obtained land from the Government on the 


joint or several lesponsibility of the\illagers 
It was not enough to paydown one’s own share 
of the revenue, for the king leased out a whole 
block to a village or Khel and not to individual 
villagers They were required to elect a 
representative to act as agent on their behalf 
m the royal couits and he was called the Khel 
Mukt(ar"or the agent of the Khel His name 
was registered as "the agent responsible for the 
due submission of the revenue In a Khd there 
would generally be members of several castes 
and races and the only bond of connection was 
proximity of residence and community of 
interest It was reallv a kind of a co-operative 
Zamindari society With the growth of the 
number of Khels necessity was probably felt lor 
a union of these co-operative organisations both 
by the people and the government The Rajes 
or the unions of the villages were organised 
and became really a union of Khels The Khels 
elected a representative who w as naturally the 
most influential man in that group of villagers 
and became lesponsible to the king for the due 
submission of the revenue ot his whole circle or 
Raj The Khels of this type ceased to send the 
revenue direct to the treasuiy but they remitted 
their dues to the Raj Mnkteai (i e , the union or 
league representative) Undei the modern 
system revenue is payable direct to the local 
treasury by each individual, while the Mugals 
appointed Chowdliunes for the collection of 
the revenue of a whole Perganah During the 
early days of the East India Company the 
rate of commission chargeable by these revenue 
farmers, then known as Zamindars, was fixed 
at 10 per cent of the rental But the Cachar 
system was difterent from both There was 
no farming of the revenue and no commission 
for collection w-as given but the Raj and Khel 
Muktears received the grant of rent-free lands 
in consideiation of services rendered, while the 
security of the state lay m the joint and several 
responsibility of the villagers primarily and in 
case the village failed to make good deficien- 
cy, the balance became automatically a charge 
on the whole Raj But in that case, the villagers 
or to be more accurate members of the Khel, or 
the Raj, whoever might have to pay the 
defaulting revenue, would have the right of 
distributing the land in default amongst its 
members, but could not take in any new 
members to share lands This co-operative 
commonwealth, I mean the Khel and the Raj, 
would not easily admit new members after 
they had been once firmly established The 
burden of collecting the le venue and responsibi- 
lity for its timelv submission, as has been said, 
lay on the Raj Muktears of the union 
representative When tde king’s man came to 
demandp lyrnent ofthe revenue, theRaj Muktear 
would sound his trumpet and this would be 
Signal to the Khel Muktears to come with 
their men and pay down their revenue 
In case they failed, he had to satisfy the royal 
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demand and then realise it from his constituency 
if necessary by the drastic step of ledistributing 
the land 

For all this troiiWe and responsibility what is 
the return they obtamerP In the first place they 
recened grants of land in lieu of pay They were 
the chief e\eciitu e and judicial authorities and 
eaercised all the powers not e\pressly reserved 
to the cro an, of which mention has already been 
made They were usually granted titles of rank, 
the chief of which was Baia Majumdai (principal 
Union lep resent ati\e) The.r powers of 
disposing of criminal cases differed with then 
status Civil mstice was entirely relegated to 
them 

It thus appears that the land s^^steni had the 
appeal ance of Peuclahsm, but it seems cleai 
that the Raj or Khel was not required to supply 
men for the army (though labour had to be 
supplied'! The gradation from the king to Raj 
Muktear and then to the Khel Muktears with 
the individual fanner at the bottom of the pyra- 
mid looked very like the Feudalism less its mili- 
tary levy In the division of the state into reve- 
nue circles they might have been influenced by the 
example of the Mahomedans but there is little 
likelihood of that being the case The nomencla- 
ture IS entirely Kachan’s own Theie was the 
idea of representation m the election of Raj and 
Khel Muktears Very naturally only the most 
respected and influential men were chosen and 
in course of time these offices, with the titles 
of honour they carried with them became 
hereditary The representative became m course 
of time a born leader— -a kind of patriarch, with 
the tie of kindred wanting And the last, but 
not the least, interesting featuie of the land 
system was the principle of co-operation on 
which the units of the system, viz , the Khels as 
well as their Unions the Rajes, were formed 
These co operative corporations, the Khels and 
the Rajes, are as original to Cachar as they 
are interesting 

The machinery of the administration was 
therefore rather simple, with the king and his 
council at the head to hear appeals and to 
decide serious criminal cases His ministers and 
councillors advised him in all matters where 
their assistance was sought The Raj Muktears 
were the courts of first instance in all ordinary 
criminal offences and important civil disputes, 
petty cases being decided b 3 ^ the Khel Muktears 

The control of the central government on the 
people of the plains who were subject to the 
above constitution was indirect and but little 
felt The Bengali settlers who mostly came 
from S 3 dhet and occasionally from such 
distances as Dacca, eniojed a kind of self- 
government under the king It has often been 
said that the only form of association possible 
and practised in India is the tie of blood and 
caste , villages are considered to be the units 
of society and to be eswntiaEy patriarchal in 


their lormation This position lias been 
variously criticised and m the case of Cachar it 
does not apply at all The corporations known 
as the Khels w 'iKh Wvie the units of society 
in Cachar were a conglomciation of peisons 
of different castes^ r and religion or to put 
it another way — a co-operative pcasant-pro- 
pnetoiship society without any capital and 
with joint aad ^e\cral responsibility', limited to 
the extent ol the rc\c.Que pa 3 able, the member- 
ship being open to men of all castes and creeds 
and races at the time of form ilion 

4s is to be expected, p^’yment wras made and 
received to a large extent m kiml Tlie officials 
from Ujir (ministei) and coimciUora down to 
the Muktears received giants of land in lieu of 
the salary The reaenue wras partly received m 
kind and labour and partly m money The total 
revenue amounted to one lakh of which Rs 
70,000 was obtained from the plains of Cachar 

Cowmie was the xmiicipal ciinetiey, while 
the standaid of value weie silver pieces— called 
Kahan or Karshapan The \ alue of a Kahan 
has been estimated by Professor Bhattacharyya 

to be As i ( xmx edited by 

Professor P N Bliattacharyja, m a ) The 
late of land reaenue was low, being only Rs 3 
per Hal (As 15 pei acre), during the time 
of Kartik (Kirti ’) Chandra During the time 
of the last king Gobinda Chandra some lands 
yielded as much as Rs 6 per Hal (the present 
average rate of land revenue is roughly 9 As per 
Bigha or Rs 1-12 per acre) At the tune ot 
British occupation the revenue fell to about 
Rs 20,000 During the troublesome da3’’s of the 
last lung, the Buiniese and the Manipuri 
invasions led people to leave the district in their 
hundreds and thousands And it was not 
possibly till after the Sepoy Mutiny that the 
status quo could be re-established The total 
cultivated area has increased twenty-fold m the 
last 70 years ending in 1900 and the popu- 
lation nearly nine times 

Though there wete 22 kinds of taxes, the 
principal sources of income w^ere land, forest, 
fishery and salt mine 

From personal enquiries that I made, it 
appears that the rate of wages for ordinary 
labourers was half anna per day without food, 
and annas 4 to 5 per month with food A 
clerk or mohurer could be engaged at Rs 2 to 3 
per month Gambir Sing ot Manipur was 
appointed Commander in-Chiet on Rs 50 per 
month These figures must be taken with the 
prices current in those days and the} would 
show that the real wages weie not lower than 
now, though the nominal wages look as low 
Even in 1S53 rice unbu'^1 ed sold at As 2-G pr 
maitnd, while rice ni the liudv sold at As 9 
The unusual diHerence between the rates fox 
husked and unliasked nee are pos^-ibl}" to be 
ascribed to the sc ir^ tv of labour Ghee x\ould 
be obtained at Rs 16 ptt maund 
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Tiih Hm)amba Laws 

HaYmg thus reviewed in brief the constitution 
of executne and judicial machmerj, and the 
land sjstein of the kingdom and such indication 
of the material condition of the state as is now 
traceable, I shall try to give an idea of the laws 
both civil and criminal 

Three books containing the written laws of 
the state has so far been discovered The two 
relating to criminal laws have been published 
and have been edited by Prof Padmanath 
Bliattacharyya, to whose labours in the field of 
historical research our debt is deep and sincere 
The third book is awaiting publication by the 
Sylhet-Cachar Research Society and deals with 
the laws of credit 

RiNiD\N Bidhi (Laws of Credit) 

Rmadan ( ) occurs as a technical term 

m Karada, Manu, and Kautilya among others 
Narada describes (Rmadan) as dealing with 
the grant and realisation of loans and the 
eligible parties for giving a loan 

The second sentence of the Hedamba Rmadan 
laws seem to be an adaptation of Narada , but 
the tevt as given here is vague Manu divides 

all disputes into 18 classes of which 
(Rmadan) is only one 

Kautilya, as ChanaLya styled himself in his 
immortal ^^Ariha-shastra^^ charged the Dhar- 
masthiya courts with the trial of 24 different 
kinds or classes of offences and the Kantaka- 

sodhana ( ) courts with 13 other 
classes of more important offences, Rmadan 
( ) IS only one gioup, out of the 24, 
allotted to the Dharmasthiya ( ) 

But the book Rmadan-Bidhi of the Hedamba 
kingdom contains many other topics of allied 
nature than the strictly technical meaning of 
the name would suggest This book is divided 
into chapteis, the subject of each being explain- 
ed at the begmning of a chapter The total 
iiuiiibei of chapters come to nme 

These chapteis admit of giottpiiig under the 
following heads — 

I General rules— including eligible parties 
and rates, chap 1 

II Mortgages and suieties and then release 

chaps 2, 3, & 4 ’ 

III Realisation of debts on the failure or 
death of the original debtoi (the creditor’s col- 
lateral security), chaps 5, 6 & 7 

IV Method of realisation, if payment IS not 

voluntary, chap 8 

V Deposits, chap 9 

Fi om the above it is clear that the laws of 
ciedit, as the^'' obtained in Hedamba, were wnder 


than those contenijilated m Manu and 
included laws that Manu or Kautilya would 
class tinder other heads , , , ^ , 

While it IS really very creditable foi such an 
outlying state to promulgate laws of such 
advanced kind it has been suggested in certain 
quarters that the laws are examples of the erudi- 
tion of the courtiers and they were net ei put 
into piactiee, while others aie of opinion that 
they are mere copies of the ancient law-books of 
the Hindus If either of the surmises be true, 
the books would be deprived of a great deal of 
the mteiest attached to them 

Of the first objection that these books by no 
means repiesent the law as practised, it is an 
old argument of those who want to discredit 
the ancient law-books of the Hindus possibly 
for the reason that they appear far in advance 
of the world of their age The laws of Manu 
and the Politics (Arthasastra) of Chanakya 
had to overcome the prejudice of being regarded 
as the spider’s web woven in the cells of philo- 
sophical recluses to please their fancy Yet Manu 
has continued for centuries to influence the laws 
and customs of Hindu society Kautilya 
Chanakya was the Chancellor of a vast empire 
which his own genius was primarily respons- 
ible in building up These insinuations deserve 
as much thought as to picture Bismarck sitting 
in his study to elaboiate a scheme of an ideal 
empire The very fact that the laws were pro- 
claimed by the king himself on the 1st of Falgun, 
1738 Saka (1617 A D ) knocks the whole 
argument on the head and sweeps away any 
doubt that might have been entertained It has 
also been suggested that though these laws were 
promulgated and proclaimed solemnly they were 
not strictly followed This is rather likely At 
the time when the connection between the central 
government and the subordinate officers were 
not very intimate and specially in Cachar where 
the very constitution of the government allowed 
the Raj Muktears such wide powers, breaches or 
disregaid of the law by the lower court did not 
regularly oi leadily reach the central authori- 
ties Strict enforcement of the law was a diffi- 
cult matter and required considerable time And 
aie British laws strictly and impartially 
enforced ^ 

Now as regards the second point— -that these 
laws aie nothing bettei than copies and transla- 
tions of the Sanhitas and othei law-givers 
It IS not diffcult to show that though they are 
based on ancient law books, they are not mere 
copies They adapted the older laws ot the 
Sanhitas and Arthasastras to the circumstances 
of their kingdom and the age they lived in 
There one peculiarity is that they are entirely 
written in prose, the Sanskrit portion being 
written m the form of a Sutra or condensed rule, 
the Bengali portion explaining the revision 
m detail in the Bengali dialect then spoken in 
that kmgdom Secondly, they are divided into 
chanters in a manner not to be found elsewheie 
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The opening lines of every chapter (in all laws) 
giving the subject to be dealt with therein, ha\e 
the appearance of a preamble and is possibl 3 a 
result of the miluence of early Bntish laws and 
proclamations Thirdly, they omit many 
pro\isions which we lead in Manu and Kautil^a 
and the Mahanii\an Tantra, etc , while there are 
clauses for which we search in vain in any of 
them Unlike Manu and Kautilya they omit the 
methods to be applied by the king when a banker 
denies the receipt of a deposit and the depositor 
cannot prove his case Nor can we fiind provi- 
sion for any punishment of creditoi of or wit- 
ness to, a loan with interest beyond the legal 
limit Claims foi excessive interest are invalid 
and that is all 

Cachar laws seem to go upon the piin- 
ciple that burden of proof lies entirely on 
the complainant The king acknowledges 
no liability, if, in case of theft, the things 
stolen cannot be restoied to the owner, nor 
IS there the right of the king to a sliaie of the 
stolen things when found and restored (that 
we find in Manu and Kautilya) The king accord- 
ing to the Sanhitas and Kautilya was liable to 
restore the stolen properties in case they could 
not be lecovered from the thieves So %ieat 
were the responsiblities gladly undertaken by 
the kings And Kautilya succeeded so well in 
putting these ideas in practice that w^e heai of 
people leaving doors unlocked The modern 
world cannot furnish e\eii a visionary, who 
would think of charging the state wuth such a 
lesponsibility Hedamba lawyers did not 
escape the influence of the times and could not 
possibly have incoiporated such laws into then 
statute book A new colony like Cachar is apt 
to attract a large numbei of people, who are the 
opposite of docile and required time to make 
them amenable to law 

Manu empowers the creditor to employ the 
following methods for realising his dues from 
the debtor (VIII 49) and the king was author- 
ised to approve of the methods The creditor 
could adopt any of these means of his own 
motion and would not be punishable for such 

action (IV 48) Tlieyaie —(1) by good advice 
(^^) sent thiough friends, (2) by proving the 
debtor's liability by written documents (sst^^k), 
(3) by tucks (^^j, (4) by external piessuie such 

as attaching the chattels, ariest of the membeis 
ol his family, stopping his path-ways, (5) bj’- 
use of physical force The Hedamba laws do 
not empower the creditor to airest or put 
pressure on anybody other than the actual 
debtor Moreover it is strictly laid down that 
if the creditor compels the debtor to do any 
work derogatory to his caste, the creditor 
shall forfeit his right to the dues and shall be 
fined 15 Kahans, in addition Moreovei violence 
on the debtor too is forbidden 

According to Manu, Narada, Kautilya, the 


depository is absohed fiom the liability of 
restoring the deposit if the thing be lost or 

destro 3 ’'ed b 3 ^ chance (^f%T?l^) or accident over 

which he had no control like flood, fire and 
invasion But the Hedamba laws provide that 
if the thing deposited be lost or destioyedby 

Daiva (■^ ■a’— uncontrollable chance oi stroke 

of mishap) the dcpositor 3 ?' ‘^liall be liable for 
three-fourths of the deposit, but does not hold 
moitgagees siniilaity lesponsible 

The debtor in such case of losses has to pro- 
\ idc a second mortgage Manu enjoins upon the 
king to eniplo 3 spies to ascertain the truth m 
cases of deposit without documents or wit- 
nesses Kautilya also agrees on this point The 
Hedamba laws, on the other hand, requires the 
king to make the depository swear by the life 
of the husband or the son to tell the truth, but 
nothing more 

The Hedamba law s contain fiequent referen- 
ces to written documents and require the bond 
to be obtained and torn, when the pa 3 nnent is 
made The debtor is ad\ ised to obtain a receipt 
if the document be lost and cannot therefore be 
retained for the purpose of a leceipt This is 
entirely an innovation and adaptation from 
non-Hindu souices 

The liability for debts not only extends to all 
members of the joint family and the heirs , but 
even a son who chooses to live separately from 
the father during the latter’s life-time would be 
held liable for paternal debt for twenty years 
after such separation When the same property 
IS mortgaged to two or moie parties, the prior 
mortgagee shall alone be valid, and the debtor 
IS m that case, subject to serious humiliating 
punishment 

Though Kautilya exempts five classes of 
persons, viz , those engaged in sacrifices and study 
and the sick and poor, from the payment of in- 
terest, but Hedamba laws allow no «uch favour 
Even the list of disqualified boirowers m Kauti- 
lya is a modified form of Manu who names six 
classes of disqualified peisons (VIII 1G3) and 
while in Hedamba we find only three classes 

Theie does not seem to be any piovision foi 
fixing the rate of mteiest on book-debts and the 
manner and the time of its validity in either the 
Sanhitas oi the Aithasastras In Hedamba 
elaboiate and minute laws reg aiding debts on 
account of foods puichased, wages due, &c , 
found place in the laws* 

The sanctioned rate of mteiest for Biahmms 
and the propoition in which the rates would 
vary with castes is the same as in the Sanhitas 
and Arthasastra Foui Gandas per Karshapan 
or Kahan for a Brahmin conies to 15 p c per 
annum, and the legal maximum foi secured debts 
and for debts backed by a surety, is a little less 
than 17 p c , while ordinary bonds beai an in- 
terest of 24 p c (approximate) The legal 
rates of interest foi the four castes— Brahmin, 
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Ksliatriya, Vdis} a, and Sudra — vai^ in con- 
stant ratio of 2 3 4 5 1 he principle of fixing 

the maximum permissible inteiest has been 
denounced as uneconomical and the S 3 ^stem of 
caste interest varying inversely with the social 
position of the caste has been bianded as in- 
tolerable favouratism I shall revert to this 
discussion latei on 

There is another interesting clause v<hich fixes 
the total maximum interest that may lav/ fully 
accrue to double the principal 

Unlike modern banks the depositor 3 , paid no 
interest and weie not allowed to use the deposit 
in any wa:^ , nor would they charge any commis- 
sion as the responsible custodian, as the gold- 
smiths and banks of medieval Europe used to 
do 

There is a point, which Indian public opi- 
nion resents stiongly, that is the privilege 
granted the accused for not holding him respons- 
ible for the statement he makes In the 
Hedamba law s, as in every other, the accused 
was liable to be charged and punished for perjury 
if he made any intentionally false statement 

There are internal evidences to show that the 

(Danda Bidhi) is not merely a translation 

of old texts After laying it down that a wo- 
man who murdeis her husband, superiors or 
sons shall be punished with a painful and 

humiliating death, it says that the 

(Suddhichintamani) does not permit death 
sentences on women Another clause quotes 
the ruling of the Vivada-Nirnaya on a certain 
point 

Then again the preamble with which each 
chapter begins says they are written after 
Vivada-Darpana (mirror of disputes) 

evidently a complete text on law locally com- 
piled 

One chapter of the Uandabidhi (penal laws) 
lays down the fines that may be realised as an 
alternative for physical punishment 

Without further discussing the point it would 
be well to mention that some of the clauses at 
any rate are innovations into and modifications 
of the sacred laws of the Hindus 

The Worth of these Laws 

Two other formidable criticisms have been 
hurled at these law^s It has been said that the 
system of class interest and restriction of the 


rate of interest chargeable aie both uneconomical 
and uniustifiable We ha\e to remember that 
when money is rather scarce and theiefore un- 
natural and exorbitant interest is likely to be 
charged, it becomes necessary in the interest of 
society to regulate interest, especially where 
agiiculture is the mam vocation of life , for agri- 
culture can bear but a light interest Under 
such circumstances anti-usury laws are not 
only justifiable but often imperative 

As has been pointed out the Hedamba Lings 
wanted to obtain an atmosphere of pure Hindu- 
ism in their kingdom Hindu social order, as 
then understood, was dominated by the prin- 
ciple of caste A Brahmin was required to live a 
life much above the common run of people and 
had to be induced to remain steadfast to those 
high ideals of life by gi anting them then sons 
and progeny, special concessions This is an at- 
tempt at an explanation and in an economic and 
historical study like this w e need not do more 
It IS enough in discussing the etiology of the 
Prussian mentality of the war, to state the 
preachings of Neitzsche and his Super-man and 
its influence Whether the Brahmin of India and 
the Supei-man of Neitzsche are justifiable ideals 
are different questions altogether To appreciate 
the laws we have to understand the ends the 
law-makers had m view and judge them by 
their own standard and that alone Steven- 
son’s inventions can be appreciated by reference 
to the standard and circumstances of his time 
not by the standard of the mere perfected 
machines of modem times If the Hedamba 
law-givers had stuck to words of the ancient 
texts and had taken no advantage of the 
influence of progressive ideas around them, 
we might have justly stigmatised them 
as orthodox and unprogressive This we have 
tried to establish was not the case The 
Hedamba law-givers were wide awake and 
seemed to ha\e been open to conviction and 
ready to adopt any useful provision into the 
statute book, Vivada-Darpana 

For the wisdom and foresight of those 
colonists from Sylhet and other parts of 
Bengal who so quickly and cle\ erly turned a 
conquering horde into loving, earnest and well- 
meaning neighbours, the greatest admiration is 
due The erudition, insight and juristic learning 
of those who promulgated the interesting and 
progressive laws of the Hedamba kingdom, will 
command the respect of all who study^them 

Kshirode Chanbra Pxjrkayastha 
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EDUCATION IN SWEDEN 

By Fii Ohmyn, Author of “Under Indiens Himmel En Resyi Tagore’s Land ” 


T he mam piinciples on which Swedish 
education is based, are the develop- 
ment of obsei ration and of original 
ideas, together with their practical applica- 
tion 

Higher general culture is well cared-for 
by the people of Sv/eden Gieat generosity 
on behalf of educational aims is manifested 
both by private individuals and by the 
Government In comparison with the size 
of the population, Sweden has a large 
number of universities, and, in addition, a 
well-developed college foundation Scienti- 
fic work has strong attraction for the 
Swedish youth, and stiiving after a scienti- 
fic education is encouraged in many ways 
Sweden has of old been held in high 
esteem for her contiibutions to the depart- 
ment of natmal science At the present 
day, Sweden might well find herself in the 
first rank among the lands of culture, not 
only with regard to natural science and 
its application— for example, in medical 
science, — but also in philology and history 
Owing to the efforts of the clergy, the 
country people in many places were able 
to read already at the beginning of the 
17th century , but it was fiist through an 
ecclesiastical law passed in the year 1686 
that mstiuctions were given with regard 
to general teaching, which thus passed 
from the care of the Church to that of the 
State During the 18th century, education 
of the people progressed slowly, and during 
the 19th century the conviction giadually 
ripened, that in every parish, schools 
ought to be established and equipped with 
competent teachers, and also that general 
education should be made obligatory In 
1842 was issued the first Swedish law for 
public-schools (corresponding to the board- 
schools in England), in which it was pres- 
cribed that in every parish there should be 
at least one school, with a teacher certified 
by the authorities as competent At the 


present time, the law requires that in every 
district there shall be one school, or more 
when conditions make it desirable and 
piacticable For those pupils who have 
passed the required course in the ordinary 
public-school, extension courses are arrang- 
ed in many school districts The higher 
public-schools purpose to give the children 
an opportunity of imbibmg a higher mea- 
sure of general civil and practical educa- 
tion On behalf of the State, the Public- 
school Boaid of Administration hascontiol 
over all the schools’ affairs in the country , 
and special school inspectois are appointed 
to tiavel around, and examine and report 
upon the school conditions 

All teachers, both men and women, are 
required to have passed through the State 
Teachers’ Seminary At present, there are 
fifteen such seminaries, of which nine are 
for men and six for women In addition, 
there are two corresponding private 
seminaries foi women The students’ course 
at the seminary takes four years The 
following subjects are taught religious 
knowledge, Swedish language, mathe- 
matics, history, geography, biology, hy- 
giene, physics, chemistry, economics, foreign 
languages (German oi English), physiology, 
pedagogy, drawing, music, gardening, 
sloyd, gymnastics with games and spoits, 
piactical training In every seminary, a 
physician is appointed, whose duty it is to 
look after the health and sanitary condi- 
tions of the college, and to promote the 
efficiency of the pupils’ physical care and 
training He is also required to give pro- 
fessional advice gratis to those pupils who 
ask it The pupils have also access to 
baths and shower-baths 

THE PUPILS All parents and guar- 
dians are compelled to allow their children 
and wards to receive instruction The 
school board is to see that this is done 
The school years are from 7 to 14 years 
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of age In cases where the parents or 
guardians cannot affoid to supply the 
children with clothing and maintenance 
at school, the parish relief must support 
them Pupils who are vicious and have 
a bad mfluence on their school fellows, 
are to be removed by the school board 
to a school especially arranged for 
such children The school year must, 
according to law, include at least eight 
months’ tuition Among other arrange- 
ments which are made with a view to the 
children’s physical development, in addition 
to gymnastics and games which are 
included in the instruction, may be men- 
tioned care of the teeth, school baths, 
meals for those children whose parents are 
too poor to supply proper food, and the 
holiday-school settlements during vaca- 
tion 

There aie special bathrooms in the 
school buildings where the children take 
warm baths and are washed by competent 
attendants, and in the meantime the 
children’s clothing is cleansed by hot steam 
In the larger towns, meals are served at 
the school In Stockholm, not only dinner 
but also breakfast is supplied 

With regard to the holiday-school 
settlements, poor and delicate children 
from the towns are sent to the country 
during the summer holidays, under the 
care of private societies Such a settle- 
ment usually includes about thirty children, 
under the supervision of a school-mastei 
or mistress, with the requisite number of 
assistants In some cases, the settlements 
own their house in the couiitiy , otherwise, 
they rent a farm-house or a building near 
the woods or the sea The children get 
nourishing food, are out in the fiesh air, 
and have the advantage of bracing sea- 
baths In this way, the holiday-schools 
accomplish an important work towards 
increasing and conserving our people’s 
vigour, at the same time that their educa- 
tional influence on the children, by 
cultivating habits of regularity and order, 
IS of no mean significance 

One of the special steps in piomoting 
the education of the people, is the school 
library The establishment of the library 
IS entrusted to the school board according 


to the school law In Stockholm in the 
year 1914, theie were sixteen school 
hbraries, containing in all 43,000 volumes 

SCHOOL OF HANDCRAFT OR SLOYD 

Sweden has taken a leading place in the 
movement which has striven to have 
systematically arranged physical labour 
mcluded as an important factor in all 
lational education, as opposed to the one- 
sided biain-work in schools A Swedish 
system for teaching handcraft has been 
worked out and has since been introduced 
into many European and other countries 
By the Swedish school of handcraft is 
understood the system and method of 
teaching developed by the “Naas Sloyd 
Seminary”, wheie the greater number 
of Swedish teachers of sloyd carpentry 
have been trained The subject is also 
taught in all public-school seminaries, and 
in several country -places courses in sloyd 
have been arranged for public-school 
teachers At the present time, two courses 
in sloyd, each lasting six weeks, are held 
during the summer months at the seminary 
There are also courses in metal-working, 
for teaching leadership in games, for 
instiuctions in cookery and gymnastics, 
and tuition is given in drawing and 
modelling and in gardening During the 
winter months needlework and weaving 
are also taught The instruction is free 
of cost to the students, with the exception 
of those who aie not appointed teachers 
at a public school, and who pay 25 kronor 
(about 28 shillings) a year Teachers of 
foieign nationality pay 50 kronoi 
Instruction includes lectures and dicussions 
on the teaching of handcraft, its system, 
methods and history, and drawing In 
some of the schools, lessons are given in 
cardboard and metal work, turning and 
wood-carving The aim of the sloyd 
movement, is not to tiain carpenters or 
other professional workers , but, it is to 
develop the pupil morally, intellectually 
and physically by accustoming him to 
Older, application, and perseverance, by 
training the eye to see better, the hand to 
work better, and not least by bnngmg 
about a balance to the one-sided book 
studies by means of healthful exercise. 
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'‘Not quantit) hut quahU 
IS the motto of the slo\d 
school The method at Naas 
IS based on practice By 
“practice” is heie tmdei- 
stood the \\ Diking or the 
mateiaal In means ol one oi 
moie tools in a eeitain way 
and with a ceitain motive 
1 he hnished woik, oi prac- 
tice, must unite piactical 
utility with esthetic foim, 
and as a mle only those 
articles aie tinned out that 
can be made use of, in oidei 
to strengthen the bond be- 
tween homo and school 
The sloyd school also 
wishes to develop the pupils’ 
original ideas and to accus- 
tom them to observe and to 
think By placing practice 
before theory, and work before ex- 
planations, the child becomes accus- 
tomed to think for himself, at the same 
time he works out his own ideas 
The primary aim in the teaching is the 
personal development of the pupil, and not 
the acquirement of technical facility The 
instiuction is individual, and not like 
class instruction 


In the work of educating the people, 
both in the public high schools and in the 
free instruction for grown people, among 
those who haiing left school aie following 
their own special line of work, the popular 
science lectures and the public library are 
especially made use of The term “educa- 
tion of the people”, must not be understood 
as designating only the working classes of 
the bioader divisions of 
society , but in this instance 
the word “people” is used to 
differentiate between , the 
layman and the pi ofessional 
man Both State and Parish, 
and those piivate indivi- 
duals who subsciibed to the 
cause, had also at the begin- 
ninsf intended to benefit 
chiefly people of smaller 
means 

At the public lug h-schools, 
a general civil education is 
gi\en to giown up men and 
women, and therewith con- 
siderable w^eight IS attached 
to ai ousing individuality 
and moral power The tui- 
tion also follows humani- 
tarian and natural scientific 
lines specially directed to- 
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Workshop in a Swedish School 


benefit of foimei pupils, 
people and teacbeis, and 
others who may be interest- 
ed, with the assistance of 
lectuiers from the univer- 
sities and other schools 
In addition, special couises 
are given foi small fanners, 
both men and women, 
ovei seers, etc , and in some 
public high-schools evening 
classes aie held The woik 
of geneial education which 
is achieved by means of the 
high-school training, is 
therefoie in many respects 
of veiy great impoitance 
POPULAR SCIENCE 
LECTURES These lectures 
are intended to give in- 
struction, to awaken im- 


wards interest in the pupils’ own 
country, its historical development and 
present-day conditions, its spiritual and 
material resources, together with other 
knowledge which might be of service 
to the students in their work in life In 
Sweden, there are now 48 public high- 
schools, the greater number of them in the 
country places No special couise of studies 
IS prescribed, and no examination is re- 
quired on leaving The instruction embraces 
one or tw o annual terms, in 


tiative in theoretical or piactical 
directions, to aiouse new thoughts 
and guide inclinations towaids new 
interests, and to hnnish a beneficial 
amusement m leisuie houis Any sub)ect 
may be taken up, with the reservation 
that no political or leligious conflict of 
discussion may occur Lectuie centres 
have been formed for this purpose over the 
whole land, both in town and country, 
and also at the consciiption camps The 


which various subjects are 
studied both in books and in 
lectures, and in addition 
training is given in agricul- 
ture F or the women pupils, 
courses are held in cooking, 
fruit-gi owing, preseiving, 
and \aiious kinds of decoia- 
tiveaibwork At most of 
the public high-schools, the 
pupils on leaving form a 
society which meets a couple 
of times a year to heai lec- 
tuies and to discuss public 
questions In many schools, 
courses— “hembygdskuiser” 
— giving instruction in the 
caie of the home and its 



buildings, are arranged for 
a week or a fortnight for the 
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iswedibli gills and boys coming tioni school attei 
an evammation 


Government makes a yearh 
grant of 270,000 kionoi 
(about £15,000) to these 
lecture centies, and about 
12,000 Icctuies aie held 
annual h 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
An eftoit has been made 
of late to unite the lecture 
system with the public 
libraiy mo\ ement, in order 
that the audience at the 
lectures inaj'’ be intciestcd 
in, and ha\e access to, 
the books w Inch deal \\ ith 
the subject in hand There 
aie in all towns libiaiies to 
which the Government has 
granted money foi the pui- 
chase of books, and the 
public maj boirow what books they wish, 
on giving secuiity, but giatis In the Public 
School Boaid of Administiation, theie are 
“consulting libianans”, who piepaie and 
lecture on subjects connected with this 
depaitment of public education, and who 


are at the seivice of the public with advice 
and assistance and information, and who 
at the same time, foim the central direc- 
tion and control of the State allowance to 
the hbiary mo\ ement 
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Indian Stone Sculp tures 
IN THE Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
1 Gandhara 

S OME fragmentary sculptures of the 
Graeco-Buddhist school of Gandhara, 
belonging to the Museum of Fine Arts 
and nowr on loan at the Fogg Art Museum 
have been desciibed and illustiated m the 
Bulletin of the Fine Arts Museum, no 29 
(1907) A much finer example has been 
recently acquired as a gift from Dr Den- 
man W Ross This IS a head of Buddha, 
less than life size, in almost perfect pieser- 
vation It admnably illustiates the 
characteristics of the school of Gandhara 
with its fusion of Eastern and Western 
elements 

nT'l'i/afc /'Ml c ruvp' om t i llP 


delicate and finely chiselled and the execu- 
tion accomplished But the whole effect 
IS of elegance — eien of effeminacy — lathei 
than power Beneath the smooth surfaces 
one feels no structure and this lack of 
plastic realisation coi responds dimension- 
ally to the \ acuit\ of the expression in a 
psychological sense As ever, the artist 
betrays himself and though we lia\e no 
pillar-edicts of Indo-Scythian kings, we 
may be sure that theGandhaian Buddhist 
was not of Asoka’s breed, accustomed to 
‘strive haid’ One has only to glance at 
the Buddhist heads of the Gupta period 
illustrated in the present ir tide to find a 
sculpturesque and static quality that 
cruelly'’ illuminates the weakness of Gan- 
dhara art and even the conventional ait 
of much latei times though it has lost 
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Fig 1 Head of Buddha 

Indo-Helknistic (Gandtara) art, 
about 2nd century A D 
At Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, USA 

again the sense of underlying structuie, 
retains moie massive forms, and carries 

more conviction ^for it is admittedly 

symbolic and succeeds in statement, while 
the Gandharan sculptoi, though he aimed 
at realism, made no effective assertion 
It is remaikable that the earliest known 
figures of the Buddha neveitlieless belong 
to this abundant ait of Gandhara In 
earlier Buddhist art ol the first three 
centuries B C , the figure of Gautama is 
missing, alike in the scenes depicting his 
life, and as a cult object his presence is 
indicated only by symbols In Gandhara 
ait, howevei, de\ eloped under the patron- 
age of Indo-Scythian kings and due in 
part to a tradition and to ciaftsmen 
brought horn Western Asia, there appear in- 
numerable Hellenistic formulce it is, so to 


say, a branch of provincial Roman art 
adapted to the pui poses of Buddhist edifi- 
cation Certain of the figures and manr 
details are closely modelled on Western 
prototypes and this is so conspicuous 
that many wiiters, notably M Foucher, 
speak of a Greek origin of the Buddha 
image In fact, however, this suggestion 
can only be tiuein a very limited (technical) 
sense it is tine in part for the archmolo- 
gist, but not foi the aitist or pyschologist 
If Gandhara sculpture represents the begin- 
ning of an iconography, it even more 
surely represents the end of an art What 
IS the Buddha image, which has been justly 
spoken of as ‘one of the great artistic 



Fig. 2. Head oi Buddha (profile) 
inspirations of the world It is the figure 
of a seated yogi, without possessions or 
desires, and with attention inwardly 
directed to experience the highest station 
of Being (or non-Being) “where both sensa- 
tions and ideas have ceased to be “ The 
conception is adequately realised in a 
figure such as that of the Great Buddha in 
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Samadhi at Anuradhapura ^ In such a 
figure there is nothing that is not essen- 
tially Indian It is a misuse of knowledge 
to allow the fact of Indo- Hellenistic art to 
obscure our consciousness ot this reality ^ 

It will be convenient to notice here cei- 
tain peculiai ities of Buddhist sculptuie— 
some of which are shaied with Biahmani- 
cal art— which appear ah eady at Gandhara 
and aie exemplified in the head before us We 
must refer in the fiist place to the usmsa 
or cranial protuberance which is usually 
conspicuous in images ot the Buddha and is 
geneially considered to have been a physical 
peculiarity (laksana) of the living man 
The origin of the plastic lepiesentation of 
the protuberance in art is a point of con- 
siderable interest We must premise that 
the word ttsnisa originally signified, not a 
cranial protuberance, but a tuiban and 
amongst the signs of futuie greatness 
which Indian astrologers were accustomed 



Pig 3 He vd oe Buddha 
Early Gupta, Mathura, 3rd oi 4tli centuiy A D 

to look foi in the infant ‘Superman’ 
{Mahapurusa) was this, that the head at 
birth should be ‘like a turban’, by which 
comparison it was intended to be indicated 


that the cerebium should be very well 
de\ eloped and not nariow or pointed. 



Pig -i Vishnu 

Gupta Period, 5th century A D 
At Museum ot Bine Arts, Boston, USA 
Now the current theory, due to M 
Boucher’s ingenuity, runs as follows the 
Gandhaia sculptors did not, as they should 
have, lepresent the Buddha as a shaven 
monk, but with waving tresses, dressed in 
accordance with Indian fashion m a 
chignon upon the top of the head At a 
later period this inconsistency became dis- 
tasteful to Buddhist orthodoxy, and a 
compromise was made which in fact 
dispensed with the realistic elegance of the 
Gandhara arrangement without coming 
very much nearer to the appearance of a 
shaven monk This compromise consisted 
in the adoption of another of the natal 
signs of the Superman— that the hair should 
be in short cuils, the curls turning towards 
the right and this treatment of the hair 
remains stereotyped in nearly all the later 
Buddhist ait The silhouette of the Buddha 
head, howevei, had alieady become tradi- 
tional— so that the curls were disposed not 
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merely upon the cranium, but also over the 
chignon Beneath the cuils so disposed, 
there could be nothing but a cianial 
protubci ancc— a soi t of ‘ bum]) ’ of wisdom 
Only when this stage had been i cached, 
and b}f the influence of the actual sculptures, 
the old woid usmsa came to be employed as 
signifying a cranial piotubeiance Accord- 
ing to M B'oucher no such protubeiance IS 
repiesented in Gandhaia ait “ils ii’ont 
jamais fait, ni songe a fane iien de 
pared ” 



Fic 5 Rh\D OF Buddha 
Gupta Period 

Collection of Dr Coomaraswamy 

It is undoubtedly true that many Gan- 
dhara heads show nothing but a top- 
knot of hair, which is often bound with 
a iibbon or hllet But unfoitunately 
foi the theoiy outlined above, there are 
many othei examples— amongst which the 
Museum head, and also one in the Louvre, 

A i Pi r\p T* \ 1 -f rtf ^ r\-P\ r^l-g 


Gandhara, Vol II ) — in which the waved 
hair does not itself foim the piotubeiance, 
but flows ovei it This is shown by the 
continuity of the lines and sometimes by 
the continuity of the parting which luns up 
the front of the head andovei the ‘chignon’ 
In these cases it is impossible to doubt 
that the sculptoi intended to repiesent an 
tismsa in the later sense ot the word 
Thus the development which M Foucher 
legards as subsequent, has already taken 
place at Gandhai a, and before the substitu- 
tion of curls for flowing locks It is of 
couise still possible that the whole develop- 
ment belongs to Gandhara, the original 
‘chignon’ gradually becoming, as he 
suggests, a ‘protuberance’ through a 
misunderstanding on the part of the artist 
But it seems equally probable that in even 
the eailiest Gandhara figures the artist 
(who aimed at elegance and realism) was 
rather concerned to giacefully conceal the 
‘bump’, than that it was not supposed to 
be present We can hardly assume so 
much misunderstanding as M Foucher 
imputes without more proof and nothing 
IS moie common than foi a physical 
peculiarity to be exaggerated m art for the 
sake of emphasis I suggest accordingly 
that the cranial protuberance may be an 
original feature of the Buddha type, and 
not a later development and that how- 
ever this may be, it is at least certain — 
as our head alone demonstrates— that the 
development, if such theie was, had taken 
place already at Gandhara 

The student will notice further a small 
protuberance between the eyebrows of our 
Buddha head This is known as the urna 
which is explained as meaning a tuft of 
down growing between the eyebrows 
and though it was apparently intended by 
this only that the eyebrows should meet, 
the term has been generally understood to 
mean a separate circular tuft of hair, and 
IS represented in sculpture by a ciicular 
elevation, something like a mole or beauty 
spot Often the urna is represented by a 
precious stone and is conceived as emitting 
rays of light From these sources may be 
traced on the one hand the circular 
ornament, red or black, commonly applied 
to the forehead bv Indian women at the 
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present day and on the othei, the thud 
eye of Siva and othei Biahmanical 
divinities 

One other pectiliant\ of the Buddha 
head will be obseiied heic, in the elongated 
earlobes (ot which, in otn example, one is 
broken awa\ ) This is a piece of simple 
realism, devoid of any S} mbohe intention 
the eais aie naturally elongated b 3 ’- the 
weight of the earrings worn, as ma\' be 
obsei\ed in many parts of India at the 
present day, and the ears of Siddhartha, 
being elongatedin the same way, naturally 
leniain so w^hen he puts off his ro^ml gaib 
and becomes a monk, and finally a 
Buddha 

2 Gur 1 A. ^ 

The oldest and most impoitant of the 
purely Indian stone sculptuies in the 
Museum collection are the torso of Vishnu 
and the head of Buddha, gifts respectively 
of Di Denman W Ross and Dr Coomara- 
swamy 

In the Buddha head, a typical woik of 
the Mathura school, in mottled red sand- 
stone, the nose and chin are badly damaged 
but the massive and powerful sculptur- 
esque charactei of Gupta art — comparable 
at times with that of fine Egyptian w^ork 
— IS well illustrated This head may be of 
the 4th centuiy, possibly a little earlier 
it IS of a type well represented in the 
Mathuia Museum A smaller and well 
preserved Buddha head, with the hair 
very simply tieated, of peihaps the 
5th century, is at piesent on loan m the 
Indian Galleiy 

The Vishnu toiso is well preset ved and 
somewhat unusual in type Thefigiiie is 
three-headed, the central face being human, 
that on the pioper light a lion’s, and that 
on the proper left a boar’s The central 
head bears an elaborate crown the 
jewelleiy remaining consists of eanings, 
necklace and armlets The braided band, 
with a floral clasp, hanging over the left 
shoulder probably repiesents a flexible 
chain of twisted gold, and coriesponds to 
the sacied thread {jajnopavitam) of later 
Brahmanical usage the clasp corresponds 
to the ‘knot of Brahma’, by which, in the 
roodern usage, the thread is fastened, this 


knot lesting on the left breast The 
simple modern foim of thiead appears ir 
sculptuic only after the 10th century ® 
Befoie that time the foims are extiemely 
vaiied and sometimes highly elaborated, 
and examples of this will be noticed in the 
Jambhala and Vapapani statuettes fiom 
Ceylon and m tw'o Nepalese figuies in the 
Museum collections “ It may be assumed 
that the jew'clled band of the earlier 
sculptui es IS actually the sacred thread ol 
the period, as worn by gods or piinces 
for ascetics and de\ otees a simple scarf oi 
iibbon IS moie usual 



Fig 6 Head or a Bodhisatiwc 
Medieval, 10th century A D 
At the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, USA 

In addition to the ornaments already 
mentioned, the figtiie weais a heavy 
jewelled chain, lesting on the upper part 
of the arms, which are shghtly raised an( 
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extended to each side, and passing behind 
the back this doubtless lepiesents the 
‘garland of foiest floweis’ fvana-mala) 
especially chaiacteiistic of the later repre- 
sentations of Kiishna The figure is foui- 
armed, but the whole of the figure below 
the waist and elbows being lacking, it 
cannot be decided what atributes were 
held 




Fig 7 Head oe a Apsaras 
MedieYal, 10th to 11th century A D 
At the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, USA 

Vishnu images of this type, of which 
other examples have been met with in 
Kashmir^ aad Kullu“ have an evident 
1 elation to those of the feminine Bud- 
dhist divinity Marici, who is a goddess of 
dawn and a personification of the rising 
sun She too, is thiee faced, and one of 
the faces is that of a boar In the case of 
the Vishnu figuie the boai and lion heads 
may stand foi the boar (Varaha) and lion 
(Narasinha) avatais lespectively or the 
three faces together may lepiesent the 
three phases of the sun (the connec- 
tions of Vishnu with the Sun god being 
very neai), at dawn, noon, and dusk The 
figure exhibits the bioad shoulders and 
slendei ‘lion’ waist of the Indian ideal type, 
with the firmness and fulness of flesh and 
massive modelling characteristics of the 


Gupta peiiod it is an important docu- 
ment equally ot ait and iconography 

3 Medieval 

The laige Buddhist head, the gift of Dr 
Denman W Ross, illustrated here is 
piobably from Bihai oi Bengal and of 
al 'Out the tenth century The haii is dis- 
posed in tiny curls, but the elaborate 
headdress and jewels show that it is some 
Bodhisattva and not a Buddha that is 
repiesented By this time Indian sculp- 
tuie had already begun to lose its first 
foice and to become purely symbolic but 
examples such as this show that the 
medieval sculptor could still suggest the 
dignified presence of a spiiitual being 
In spite of damage it remains an impres- 
sive work and though it is lacking in the 
highest plastic qualities, and has^ more 
coloui than structure, the charactei of 
graciousness and subtlety (the Bodhi- 
sattva IS a supremely conscious being 
whose gestuies aie far lemoved from 
naivete) is admirably lealised 

Another Indian sculpture, the gift of 
Di Ananda Coomaiaswamy, is a giey 
sandstone fragment, a pai t of a figure of 
an apsaras or nymph of Indra’s heaven 
The face is youthful, full and seiene, the 
hail very elaborately dressed with inter- 
woven floweis the hands are raised 
above the head and clasped in a gesture 
significant of amorous sentiment This 
head exhibits a close stylistic resemblance 
to a female bust of the 9th or 10th cen- 
tury from Mandor published by Mai shall 
andSahni,® and has more distant affini- 
ties with a female head at Gwalior, pub- 
lished by mj self in Visvakarma (pi 57) 
The Museum example may be assigned to 
the loth or 11th century the whole 
figure was probably part of the archi- 
tectuial decoration of a Brahminical 
temple, rather than a cult object 

Ananda Coomaeaswamy 

1 Visvakarma, pi i 

2 For a discussion in greater detail see Foucher, 
h, Beginnings of Buddhist art, sxxA Coomaraswamy, 
A K , The Dance of Siva It is unfortunate that many 
archaeologists have discussed the matter as if it had 
something to do with the comparative merits of Greek 
and Indian art 
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3 U Alt g} eco-hoiiddhiqtie du Gandhmay ii, 294 

4 Gupta period; approximately 300—600 
A D 

5 JoiiVQan DuhremU At chaeologie dii Slid de 
Vlnde^ n, p 138 ‘Le cordon brahmanique’ 

6 Bulletin of the Museum^ No 95 # figs 4i 5; 1 > 
and 8 


7 Foucher, A Iconographie lotiddluqiie de 
lindef I, 148, note i 

8 Vogel, J P , Buddhist Sculptuf esf^om Benares^ 
Archxolugical Survey of India, Calcutta, 1903-4, p 
21S 

9 Archdcological Surve} of India, Annual Report, 
1909-10, PI XU II, fig 7 


A PLEA FOR RELIGIOUS REVIVAL IN SOUTH INDIA ON RATIONAL LINES 

By T GopaIvA Mudaliar 


f N obedience to an inscrutable law of Nature, 
sooner or later, one and all of us, irrespect- 
ive of any mundane consideration, must 
undertake the final journey to 
“The undiscovered country from whose bourne 
No traveller returns ” 

To this day this most complex of human para- 
doxes remains a mystery, the solution of which 
with tne advance of time only recedes from the 
region of practical politics Equally mysterious 
and even more incomprehensible has been the 
problem of the birth of man There has indeed 
been considerable speculation on this all-import- 
ant subject, and various schools of thought 
have come into existence, some of which have 
led a Yicissitudinous career and some of which 
alone have survived the storm and stress of 
religious revolutions and the relentless persecu- 
tion of cunning assailants There are the so- 
called rationalists and atheists who, despite 
their indefatigable and zealous labours in the 
barren field of irrehgion to demonstrate beyond 
the possibility of a doubt the non-existence of a 
superhuman agency and the non-entity of a 
God m the conduct of human affairs and to 
attribute the Alpha and Omega of the creation 
of the universe to independent scientific causes, 
their investigations extending over a period of 
time almost since the dawn of knowledge, do 
not find their task in any way pleasant or 
optimistic and who with the advocacy of their 
notions in suppoit of their cause simply stultify 
themselves It seems quite unnecessary to dwell 
at any length on the folly of their mission as it 
IS now widely acknowledged that such persons 
live in a fool’s paradise and endeavour to find a 
mare’s nest A system of philosophy the few 
adherents of which with all their intellectual 
endowments have not so far been able success- 
fully to challenge their opponents and the 
stability of which is held on a precarious tenure 
cannot pnma facie commend itself to any in- 
quiring mmd The more dignified, time-honoui- 
ed and ancient system of philosophy identified 
with the omnipresence, omniscience and 
omnipotence of God, which at once ctjts the 


Gordian knot and opens out to man a wide and 
fair field of opportunities to make or unmake 
himself thus rendering him alone answeiable for 
his actions, and which has abo\e all gained 
universal acceptance, is indisputably the best 
and safest one for adoption 

Both disbelief and unbelief in God have now 
come to be legarded as the result of the apo- 
theosis of materialism which is the accepted 
cult of the day and which 111 its all-abso^bmg 
interest completely obscuies and dims the 
spiritual vision Peoples’ activities are mainly 
diverted eithei towards political enfrachise- 
ment on a democratic basis 01 towards social 
emancipation and material prosperity Science 
has made such rapid strides and has been sc 
vastly exploited that health, wealth and pros- 
perity, the three essentials of life, have been 
secured In the result there is at the present 
time considerable apathy and indeed even anti- 
pathy amongst the people for religion and for 
anything tending to its renovation History 
pioclaims that no nation has ever prospered 
without a solid foundation in religion and that 
the downfall or decline of nations was only a 
sequel to the pievalence of irreligiou and the 
growth of moral depravity The mainspring of 
England’s phenomenal success m world-wide 
domination and power and her ever-growing 
prospeiity is in a marked degiee due to the 
exalted position in which her leligion has been 
installed It may even be asserted that all 
Chiistian nations are as a rule in a flourishing 
state not because of any outstanding merits or 
exceptional ability but because Ihe^" lia^e 
popularised religion and have made it a part 
and parcel of their veiy existence It is not 
intended to enter into a discussion of the relative 
merits and dements of the different foims of 
theology as many have learnt bitterly to their 
cost how fruitless such attempts have proved 
to be Inequalities in climate and environments, 
in customs and habits, in civilisation and 
economic conditions, m the different parts of 
the world, must necessarily have evolved a 
variety of religious themes which can m no wise 
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conform to one auotliei But tlie underlying 
concurient principle of the oneness of God is 
conceded by all 

Though the hypothesis of the existence of 
God IS tmiiersally acknowledged, it is mdeed 
surprising that religion has not had a tnum- 
phant career and signs are not wanting which 
indicate that it is unmistakably on the wane 
This legrettable feature of human weakness is 
noticeable especially in South India, a land 
which has given biith to profound scholais in 
all the realms ot human knowledge and whose 
systems of philosophy were a wonderful monu- 
ment of w hat the human intellect could achieve 
That such an advanced country should have at 
all degenerated may, at first sight, seem inexplic- 
able and incredible, liut that the systems them- 
seUes must have been sublime and beyond 
reproach and only that the means devised and 
employed to give practical application to them 
must have been repiehensibly at fault or that 
there must have been grave miscarriage of 
bona Me intentions on the part of the spiritual 
leaders of the masses who, as will be seen later, 
held a carte blanche in matters leligious and 
virtually enjoyed a monopoly of the tiade, is 
very clearly indicated It w ould be as well if 
an attempt were made to examine this question 
in all its bearings 

There was unfortunately a tendency in the 
past on the part of the spiiitual leaders of the 
masses to confine the knowledge concerning God 
to certain exclusive privileged classes and 
absolutely deny it to their less foitunate 
brethren In the result the yawning gulf 
between the two sections of the community has 
been widening gradually Thus while one 
section was advancing intellectually by leaps 
and bounds, the other was left to giope in the 
dark and descend into the abyss of ignorance 
Having been entirely cut off from the supenoi 
classes and in the face of artificial barriers set up 
by them whereby the inferior classes came to be 
regarded as ‘untouchables’, ‘unassociables’ and 
as some modern writers prefer to call them 
‘unthinkables’, it was obviously only the 
benignity of God in whose eyes all are equal that 
infused into them a spiritual consciousness which 
has manifested itself in varying degrees of 
polytheism The same ancient spint of conser- 
vatism still dominates the former and in spite 
of the inspiring examples of European mission- 
aries whose pioselytising activities have per- 
meated all parts of the globe and promise very 
gicat possiblities and whose singular devotion, 
self-sacrifice and renunciation of worldly ambi- 
tions are worthy of emulation, our spiritual 
leaders in South India have not still awakened 
to a consciousness of their past shortsightedness 
and to a sense of their divine duties and respons- 
ibilities to humanity It is a deplorable feature 
of the existing Hindu religious institutions that 
they are all conducted in far too high-handed and 
despotic manner with absolutely little or no 


regaid to the leal well-being and advancement 
of their constituents 

Bioadly speakmg the whole ecclesiastical 
service of Hinduism in South India in the leal 
sense of the term may be circumscribed into two 
categories, viz , (i) mutts oi institutions of an 
itmerary character engaged in disseminating 
religious knowledge to the public, and (ii) temples 
oi places of worship Though it must be 
admitted that the former are places of profound 
scholarship where a study of religious literature 
of a veiy high order is fostered and that during 
their peregrmations the potentates attached to 
them deluer xery instinctive and useful lectures 
to large concourses of disciples, it cannot be 
denied that they are at the same time the 
breeding places of bigotry, corruption and 
extravagance and by no means seek to promote 
solidarity or social seivice In the first place 
their cults know of no conciliation and not only 
do they regard their tenets unassailable and 
unsusceptible of improvement but enteitain very 
exaggerated notions of their own infallibility 
and self-importance In their blind rage foi a 
show of superiority they betray a deep ignorance 
of those elemental y principles of forgiveness and 
forbearance without which man is not deserving 
of Divine Meic}' Secondly, the ever increasing 
financial prosperity of these institutions 
inexitably leads them to a w^oeful state of 
corruption The boon or bane of wealth depends 
to a great extent upon the discretion oi 
indiscretion with w hich it is manipulated One 
of the marked abuses of the finances of these 
institutions is the expensive paraphernalia 
attached to them which in some instances far 
excels those of Oriental princes If the raison 
d’eti e of these institutions is to maintain a high 
standard of morality and to inculcate in the 
minds of their disciples the transitory nature of 
this world and all its concomitants by practical 
lessons and the wisdom of yearning for worthier 
ideals, it is deplorable that they should maintain 
a large body of domestic servants with their 
families, costly animal and mechanical transports 
and palanquins and such other establishments as 
musical bands, etc , to add to then grandeur 
and to serve as an advertising agency It 
can be easily conceived to what extent these 
spiritual leaders of the people may be expected 
to discharge their spiritual and moral 
obligations Further their criticisms of men and 
things are often destructix e rather than 
constructive and their teachings are merely 
theoretical based on ancient ideals and 
traditions and ill-adapted to modern conditions 
In short they fall far short of the ideal and 
considerably lack that wider outlook of and 
deeper insight into human problems which will 
lead in the long run towards the ultimate goal 
of salvation Turning now to temples or places 
of worship, as we find them at the present time 
they have been converted into veritable markets, 
where the priests prey upon the ignorant 
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worshippeis extol ting as mttcli money as tliey 
could at e\ery suitable oppoitunity in the name 
of God and exhibiting none of the characteristics 
of an ennobling nature, immorality in someiorm 
or other is winked at, lessons in prodigality, 
pageantry and egotism are unwittingly taught, 
and the vicious system by which wealth is 
hoarded when there is insistent demand for it 
elsew here lor educational facilities and economic 
possibilities is countenanced Eleemosynary as 
temples are supposed to be, they confine their 
benevolence to one section of the community 
Nor IS the religious side ol the functions oi 
temples in any way edifying Here again the 
bona Me intentions of the founders of these 
institutions weie unscrupulously obscured in 
mere rites and ceremonies and they w^eic 
eventually made to serve as a means to a selfish 
end For, after all, what are the religious 
services and festivals in Flindu temples but a 
senes of tainashas and kaleidoscopic fairs wheic 
temptations of the worst kind confiont the 
devotees ^ 

Apart fiom all these, the systems of 
philosophy embraced by Hinduism are not only 
multifarious but in the conflicting nature of 
their tenets render themselves obfuscating to 
the laymen wdio constitute the bulk of the popu 
lation In the result the vast majority of 
the Hindus have had no common perfected sys- 
tem of philosophy for adoption and for a long 
time past the state of affairs has been going from 
bad to worse The growing apathy of the 
priesthood towaids them and the heralding of 
an eia of material and social upheavals 
consequent on the impact of the East with the 
West only served to accentuate the situation It 
IS theiefore no w^onder that today the different 
systems of Hindu philosophy present an aspect 
entirely different from that which their pioneers 
conceived and desired to perpetuate 
The foregoingremarksdonot certainly apply to 
all the existing religious institutions, and sweep- 
ing as they appeal to be, it is not implied that 
such a state of affairs pie vails everywhere 
There aie many that aie unimpeachable and 
exemplary In fact all these institutions are 
really very good, but it is only when those at 
the helm of affairs are lecalcitrant and would 
have things their own way that they do lender 
a disservice One serious drawback with them is 
that they make invidious distinctions between 
man and man, thus arousing in them consider- 
able party feeling and rancour This nullifies the 
fundamental doctrine of the fatherhood of God 
and the biotherhood of man Unless and until 
that IS ensured, all the preachings of the existing 
institutions are only a cry m the wilderness 
Whether or not the status quo ante was -justifi 
able, there can be no denying the fact that at 
the present time people v lew it with indignation 
and resentment and are becoming conscious that 
their exclusion from a participation of common 
leligious knowledge was only a piemeditated 


and deliberate action by the then custodians of 
it, actuated solelj by selfish motives, and that 
any insinuations that may be found lurking m 
then scriptures and that seem to indicate that in 
giving effect to their policy they only obeyed the 
divine mjunctions, are untenable and constitute 
aiiothei Imk in the long chain of evidence winch 
IS gathering volume with the advance of time 
It seems therefoie superfluous to endcavoui to 
disprove the above fallacies but it should be 
borne in mind that unlike all human govern- 
ments the ways and wills of God are unchanging 
and unaltei able through eternity If the policy 
enunciated by them in the name of God were to 
be accepted unconditionally and if, questionable 
as it IS, they w ere the chosen exponents of this 
seemingly absurd doctrine, that policy should 
endure for ever, but the trend ol events 
duiing the last few centuries has exploded 
this tlieoiy and points to no specialised 
mental adaptation and brain capacity as a 
condition piecedeni foi the assimilation and 
practice of leligiotis dogmas People have 
entered upon the denouement of the vicious plot 
and it IS no longei possible for the designers of 
the plot to keep their fellow-creatures m a 
submeiged state The degree of attainment of 
success in any branch of human knowledge 
depends entirely upon man's assiduity and 
tenacity of purpose and there cannot possibly be 
any othei considerations postulatory of God’s 
partiality than the ipse dixiis of interested 
parties 

The reasons which led to the institution of the 
inexorable caste system in South India and 
which were in a large me asm e responsible for 
the present unsettled and ambiguous state m 
which its leligion has been landed might possibly 
have had a very salutary effect at that time as 
is evident from the following extract from 
Dubois’ writings — 

“Ihaveheaid some persons, sensible enough 
m other respects, but imbued with all the 
piejudices that they have bi ought with them 
from Europe, jiionounce what appears to me an 
altogether erroneous judgment in the matter of 
caste divisions amongst the Hindus In then 
opinion, caste is not only nseless to the body 
politic, it IS also ridiculous, and even calculated 
to bring tiouble and disorder on the people For 
my part, having lived many 3 ears on friendly 
terms with the Hindus, I have been able to 
study their national life and character closelj^ 
and I have arrived at a quite opposite decision 
on this subject of caste I believe caste div ision 
to be in many respects the chef that 

happiest effort, of Hindu legislation I am 
persuaded that it is simpU and solelj due 
to the distribution of the people into castes 
that India did not lap^^e into a state of 
barbarism, and that she picserved and perfected 
the aits and sciences of civ ili^iation whilst 
most other nations of the earth lemained 111 
a state ol barbarism I do not consider caste 
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to be tree from many gieat drawbacks , but I 
believe tbat the resulting advantages, in tbe case 
of a nation constituted like the Hindus, more 
tban outweigli the resulting evils Tbe 

legislators of India, whoever they may have been, 
were far too wise and too well acquainted with 
the natural character of the people, for whom 
they prescribed laws, to lea\ e it to the discretion 
or fancy of each individual to cultivate what 
knowledge he pleased, or to exercise, as seemed 
best to him, any of the various professions, arts, 
or industries which are necessary foi the preser- 
vation and well-being of a State They set out 
from that cardinal principle common to all 
ancient legislators, that no person should be 
useless to the commonwealth At the same time 
they recognized that they were dealing with a 
people who were indolent and careless by nature, 
and whose propensity to be apathetic was so 
aggravated by the climate in which they lived, 
that unless every individual had a profession oi 
employment rigidly imposed upon him, the social 
fabric could not hold together and must quickly 
fall into the most deplorable state of anarchy ” 
Every word of these statements is pregnant 
with significance, to gainsay which would be 
mere folly But to any rational mind it should 
be obvious that there could be no reasonable 
justification whate\er on the part of the 
priesthood ol those times to monopolise the 
knowledge concerning religion to themselves 
withholding it to those who notwithstanding 
their social inferiority and unpardonable sms of 
birth still possessed a soul which is equally 
precious in the eyes of God Surely by conferring 
this boon of spreading divine knowledge among 
benighted brethren the ancient legislators need 
not have apprehended any very serious menace 
to ‘‘the commonwealth^’ and “the social fabric” 
to which the Abbe had referred If only an 
attempt was then made to divorce religion from 
social interests and to expend upon its effulgence 
and revelation half as much ingenuity as was 
expended on the circumspection with which its 
secrecy was preserved, today Hmdti religion 
should claim world-wide predominance 

Jbet bygones be bjtgones It is imperative 
that people should shake off their lethargy in 
lespect of religion and set to work heart and 
soul with a \iew to initiating schemes foi the 
lehabilxtation of the Hindu religion to its full 
gloiy and foi its pilotage under proper popular 
control and legal safeguards This is indeed 
an uphill task and is likely to be deprecated 
by the upper classes A storm of protest 
and opposition must be inevitable and there 
will be a hue and cry that the programme 
of reform advocated is revolutionary and 
mlculated to shatter the fabric of Hindu 
society Headers of society who aie devoting 
their attention to causes fundamental to the 
idvaiicement of the human race wnll doubt- 


less realize that if any nation is to achieve real 
and everla sting beatitude, its activities should 
not be confined to this or that particular phase 
of its development but to all The machinery of 
legislation which IS now employed unreservedly 
for the perfection of the society on the social, 
economic and political sides, should with ad- 
vantage be lesorted to in order to place the fort 
of religion on a very solid footing Religious 
knowledge should be made available to the 
prince and the peasant alike by propaganda 
work on an extensive scale irrespective of castes 
or creeds Temples and mutts should no longer 
be places of partisanship or asylums foi the 
mdolent but should become public properties 
They should be expurgated of rites, ceiemonies 
and festivals which in their present form are 
synonymous with mammon-worship and Satan- 
worship and run more or less on lines adopted 
by the more forward and progressive nations of 
the world Their hoarded treasures should be 
prudently and profitably invested and the pro- 
ceeds utilised for the diffusion of religious know- 
ledge and — where charity is intended — for the 
benefit of philanthropic institutions which seek 
to discriminate and co-oidmate chanties among 
the waifs and strays and the incapacitated 
This will also put an end to the odious system 
of beggary which is a crying shame in this 
country What is urgently needed is a wide- 
spread revelation of the Hindu Gospel through- 
out the land through the medium of all the 
vernaculars The deep-seated piejudice agamst 
proselytism and the conservative orthodoxy 
which the ancient Hindu legislation perpetuated 
should vanish, and a well-thought-out scheme ol 
proselytism consistent with the healthy ideals 
and traditions of the past should be initiated 
The mam and serious defect in the existing 
machmery of Hmdu religious institutions is that 
the lion’s share of their rights and privileges is 
enjoyed exclusively by one class of the society, 
although of course it is the other classes who 
swell the exchequer of these institutions to an 
mcredible degree The whole system should he 
re-modelled on rational Imes and m a humani- 
tarian spirit The bitter animosity and venge- 
ance which the different sections of the Hindu 
pantheon exhibit not only by plunging headlong 
into litigation for assertion of puiely imagmary 
and temporal rights but also by resorting to 
means resulting m bloodshed and public ridicule 
should be removed and a reconciliation of a 
permanent nature should be effected The ulti- 
mate aim should be the establishment, so to say, 
of a ‘comity’ of the Hindu religious institutions 
In some quarters these obseivations may he 
treated as choses jugees but as the import- 
ance of the subject requires reiteration it is 
sincerely believed that this plea for religious 
revival will engage the earnest attention of the 
true patriots and sons of India 
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A TEACHING UNIVERSITY IN CALCUTTA 


^‘\Ve do not disguise from ourselves the fact that 
the changes which we have proposed in this chapter, 
both in the methods of instruction and in the 
organisation of the university and its colleges, are 
so great as to amount to a revolution in the university 
system as it now stands ” 

S UCH IS the comment of the Sadler Com- 
missioners themselves on the body of 
recommendations made by them about 
the creation of a teaching university m Calcutta 
We have been taught from our school-days that 
the English instinct is to rebuild an edifice 
on existing foundations, and to resist changes 
except where they are absolutely needed 
But in the case of the Calcutta University this 
belauded instinct seems to ha\e deserted the 
Commissioners After the passing of the 
Indian Universities Act of 1904, the premier 
university of India was being slowly and 
steadily converted into a teaching university 
The rate of progress proved perhaps too 
great or too small for the powers that be The 
fiat has therefore gone forth that the University 
of Calcutta must immolate herself on a 
funeral pyre, and then, 

*Trom out her ashy womb now teemed, 

Revives, and refiourishes, then vigorous most 
When most unactive deemed , 

And, though her body die, her fame survues, 

A secular bird, ages of lives ” 

The following is a rough summary of the 
recommendations of the Commission pertinent 
to the matter under discussion 

(i) The stage of admission to the university should 
be that of the present Intermediate Examination 

(2) The duty of providing training at the Inter- 
mediate stage should be transferred from the university 
to new institutions known as Intermediate colleges 

(3) The Intermediate colleges for men should in 
all cases be separate from degree colleges 

(4) Honours courses distinct from the out-set from 
pass courses should be instituted in the university 

(5) The duration of the degree course should be 
three years after the intermediate stage In appro- 
priate cases honours graduates should be permitted to 
proceed to the degree of M A ^one year after taking 
their degree 

(6) The University should be organised primarily 
as a teaching univ ersity consisting of incorporated and 
constituent colleges the incorporated colleges being 
institutions owned and managed by the university 
Itself, the constituent colleges being distinct corporations 
enjoying full membership of the university, fulfilling 
defined conditions, performing defined functions and 


enjo}. ing defined privileges 1 he affiliating functions 
of the university (in regard to temporarily affiliated 
colleges m Calcutta, and to inufassal colleges * should 
be regarded as subsidiary, and of a more or less 
temporar}'' order 

(7) In future the authorities of the university 
should be 

(a) The Visitor (the Governor-General of India) 

(b) The Chancellor (the Governor of Bengal) 

(c) A salaried full-time Vice-Chancellor with the 
pay and status of a High Court Judge 

(d) A Treasurer 

(e) A widely representative Court of several 
hundred numbers 

(f) An Executive CouiiCil of 17 members which 
should be responsible for the financial and adminis- 
trative management of the university 

(g) An Academic Council of So to 100 members, 
including representatives of all constituent colleges, 
and of all grades of teachers, which should be respons- 
ible for regulating the teaching work of the university , 
and m general for purely academic questions 

(h) Faculties, Boards of studies and examinations, 
etc , the mufassal board, and various committees 

The Commissioners frankly admit that the 
carrying out of these recommendations will 
entail the outlay of a prodigious amount of 
money This is wffiat they say about the 
intermediate colleges 

'The result of these calculations, on the basis on 
which we have made them, is that each intermediate 
college would involve the state (or prwate supporters) 
in a net annual outlay of about Rs 50,000 or more for 
every college, after deducting fees , so that if, as might 
ultimately be the case, there were to be some forty 
intermediate colleges, the annual cost, apart from 
initial charges of land, buildings and equipment, might 
be about tw^enty lakhs ” 

They at the same time urge that the 
scheme of reform drawn up by them should 
be given effect to as a whole, and changes 
should not be introduced piecemeal The 
first thing, therefore, which is needed is that 
before legislation is undertaken for the 
reconstruction of the University and the 
reorganisation of secondary and intermediate 
education, the financial aspect of the question 
should be examined, and a definite assurance 
given by Government that ample provision 
AVill be made for the huge additional 
expenditure that will be necessary Stiangely 
enough, the only light thiown on this all- 
important question by the Government of 
India IS the expiession in the concluding 
paragraph of their Resolution of the 27th 
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January last that ‘ funds will be required ” 
It IS estimated by those who ought to know 
that if the recommendations of the Sadler 
Commission were to be carried out in their 
entirety, the anni!al expenditure of Bengal 
for education from the lowest to the highest 
stage will be something like two crores of 
rupees Nobody has pointed out where the 
money is to come from After this, the 
apprehension entertained in many quarters 
that the whole scheme may be wrecked on the 
rock of finance, or that it may come out 
mangled and mutilated from the legislative 
forge, cannot be censured as unreasonable 
The country will welcome the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission that “the courses of 
the intermediate colleges should be so framed 
as to afford perparation not only for the 
ordinary degree courses of the University m 
arts and science, but also for the medical, 
engineering and teaching professions and 
for careers in agriculture, commerce and 
industry ” But their further i ecommendation 
that “even where they are provided or 
managed by closely-linked authorities, 
(they) should be organised under a distinct 
educational and financial control” calls for 
criticism For it means that the intermediate 
classes must not be located in the same building 
or even in the same compound as the degree 
classes, and that these tw'o types of colleges 
must be placed under separate governing 
bodies, have separate teaching staffs, and 
keep their finances strictly separate This is 
“the most unkindest cut of all” to the first 
grade private colleges in Bengal They will 
be so hard hit by it that many of them may 
not survive the blow The recommendation in 
fact does not take sufficient note of the 
resources of the country as regards funds and 
men There is an aspect of the question 
which does not seem to have given much 
concern to the Commissioners Two of the 
largest first grade private colleges in 
Calcutta very recently shifted to new quarters 
built at a heavy cost, m loyal compliance 
with the New Regulations of the University 
It will not be easy for them to find land and 
funds for building houses for the location of 
their intermediate classes , so that they must 
either give these up altogether, oi themselves 
be reduced to intermediate colleges But it 
may be that the present buildings will be 
found too large for an intermediate, and too 
small for a degree college They will thus 
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of a dilemma^ from ^\hicli the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission will not be able to rescue 
them For all that they say in their favour 
IS this 

'"It IS necessary to recognise that many of the 
colleges in Calcutta, as they now are, will be quite 
unable to satisfy the conditions laid down above and 
these colleges now include some thousands of students, 
who are being given a kind of training quite unworthy 
of the name of university education It is essential 
that the needs of these students should be met 
We therefore recommend that, if the new system is 
brought into operation before many of the collies are 
ready to take part in it, the existing system of affiliation 
with ceitain modifications, should for a time be 
maintained for the purposes of those colleges in the 
city of Calcutta which are not able to fulfil the condi- 
tions of recognition as constituent colleges ’’ 

But whatever hopes may have been 
created by these words in the minds of those 
interested m these colleges has been nipped 
m the bud by para 35 of the Resolution of 
the Government of India, as will be proved by 
the following extract 

“In particular, the Go\ernmenl of India consider 
that the treatment proposed for temporarily affiliated 
colleges may, in pi act ice, lead to difficulty If the 
new organisation m Calcutta is really to assume 
the functions of an efficient teaching organisation, 
It will be hazardous to permit the continued 
existence in Calcutta of a class of institutions insuffi- 
ciently equipped for participation in the Teaching 
University and calculated by their proximity to depress 
the standards which such a University should 
maintain If on full consideration these apprehensions 
are found to be well based, it will be necessary to 
devise means for dealing with such colleges in a more 
expeditious manner than that contemplated by the 
Commission* and it will probably prove most satis- 
factory if the Executive Commission is instructed 
at an early date to class these colleges which bold out 
no prsopect of fuifiiling the conditions of constituent 
colleges as intermediate institutions which would be 
definitely separated from the University/ and placed 
under the Board of Secondary and Intermediate 
Education ” 

The Commission msist on the complete 
separation of the instructive staff of the 
intermediate college from that of the degree 
college — on grounds, it is difficult to make 
out from the pages of the Repoit One of 
them seems to be this 

“One of the most fundamental distinction,” they 
observe, “between the intermediate college and the 
present intermediate classes must be that the inter- 
mediate college will use the methods of a good school, 
in classes of a reasonable size wherein question and 
answer will be possible rather than the methods of the 
mass-lecturer ” 

The ground does not appear to be con- 

The Executive Commission may m that case 
earn the nickname of the College Execution Cpm- 

'C'J TfJ' D 
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vmcmg In the first place it does not 
necessarily follow that because a gentleman 
takes part m the teaching of degree classes 
(where perhaps he adopts the mass-lecture 
system, though not always and mall subjects), 
he therefore forgets altogether the methods 
of a good school, becomes incapable of 
adapting himself to the needs of the inter- 
mediate students and is thereby rendered 
unfit to teach his oun subject in an inter- 
mediate college The piesent writer was 
head master of a high school and Principal 
of a first grade college for o\ er a dozen years, 
and IS now engaged m teaching intermediate, 
B A , and post-graduate classes He is 
unable to plead guilty to the charge of lack- 
ing adaptability to new surroundings Then, 
again, mass-lectures are not without their uses 
even at school — at certain stages of education 
they are indispensable In fact they do not 
deserve the condemnation meted out to them 
by the Commissioners The most suitable 
arrangement for an intermediate college will 
be, as m the case of a degree college, a 
combination of mass-lectures and school- 
methods or tutorial work A hard and fast 
rule requiring complete separation of an 
intermediate from a degree college will be, 
w'e are afraid, disastious to the former we 
are also unable to endorse the recommenda- 
tion that the teaching of English in the inter- 
mediate colleges should be, as far as possible, 
m the hands of English teachers The best 
teachers of English to Indian students are 
competent English-knowing Indian scholars, 
as in England the best teachers of foreign 
living tongues to English students are 
competent Englishmen knowing those 
tongues That this is so has been shown 
in a Note in the March issue of this Review 
by extracting from the Times of London the 
opinion of Mr J D Anderson And we have 
the high authority of Lord Haldane in support 
of this While speaking of the teaching of 
French on the continent he says, “up to a 
certain stage, the best teacher is found by 
experience to be a man of the same nation ” 

If the Intermediate be made the stage 
of admission to the University, the high 
school examination should be dispensed wuth 
It is not desirable that m the critical period 
between the ages of 15 and 19, Bengali boys 
should be subjected to the severe strain of 
two important public examinations “Eveiy 
examination,” says Professor Paulsen of 
Germany, “which is not an absolute necessit) 


IS an evil ” (We quote from memory ) We do 
not think the absolute necessity of both the 
high school and the intermediate examination 
has been proved We fail to understand, 
too, why vith improved teaching in the 
high school and the intermediate college the 
degree course should be extended over three 
years 

The Commissioners have proposed that 
some high schools may have intermediate 
classes tacked on to them That shows that, 
in their opinion, such development of high 
schools IS not wrong from an educational 
point of view If that be so, we fail to see 
the necessity of building and maintaining 
even a single intermediate college at great 
expense in this poverty-stricken land For 
surely there are forty high schools, if not 
more, in Bengal which by additions to the 
buildings and the staff can accommodate and 
teach intermediate classes From another 
point of view, too, such an arrangement would 
be preferable to the Commission’s recom- 
mendations A great part of the education of 
students consists in the good influence exerted 
on and by them by their more advanced 
and on their less advanced confreres respective- 
ly The Commission’s scheme shuts out in- 
termediate students from both being influ- 
enced by their seniors and influencing their 
juniors , — they hang in mid-air as it were 
Our suggestion has at least the merit of 
giving them the opportunity to influence their 
juniors Unbroken continuity is a great ad- 
vantage in education Even as things are at 
present, there are more alma maters for our 
boys than they can manage to love Should 
we add another mother or step-mother ? 
There is no doubt a theory that boys of 17, 18, 
19, etc , ought not to mix with younger boys 
But m English public schools and other high 
schools, are school-boys of this age separated 
from younger boys and segregated and educated 
in separate intermediate colleges ? A costly 
arrangement which has not been found neces- 
sary in the British Isles is being foisted upon 
us poor Indians This is not philanthropy 

Having cleared the ground by disposing of 
the reform of secondary education and in- 
termediate colleges, the Commission tackle 
the problem of establishing a teaching uni- 
versity in Calcutta We read on p 254, Vol 
IV of the Report 

“The Teaching University of Calcutta must, there- 
fore, be a university of colleges, superficially resem- 
bling Oxford and Cambridge, and, more closely, the 
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rsconstructed Unuersitj ol London But in manj 
respects the analogy with Oxford and Cambridge, and 
even with London, will not hold, and may be mislead- 
mg We have m truth to find a new synthesis between 
the University and its colleges, wherein the University 
will not be something outside of and apart from the 
colleges, as it now is, but the colleges will be in the 
fullest sense members of, and partners in, the Univer- 
sity It must be a system wherein the University 
will be really responsible for the character of the 
teaching given m its name, and will realise that it is 
the training given to students which is of primary 
importance, and that the examinations which test this 
training are of subsidiary importance It must be a 
system wherein the colleges, while stronger and freer 
tfian they now are, and able to command more fully 
than ever the loyalty of their students, will ne.ther 
be tempted to rival the University and claim independ- 
ence of It, nor have reason to feel any jealousy or 
fear of it, or to regard it as a competitor ” 

The ideal is an excellent one, but what it 
comes to in the actual working out of the 
scheme maybe noted in the following salient 
features 

(1) The system of post-graduate teach- 
ing which was organised by Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee after such a tough fight in the 
Senate in 1917, and which received the sanc- 
tion of the Government of India only a month 
or so before the European members of the Com- 
mission landed in Bombay is knocked on the 
head Once more m the history of Bengal 
“a settled fact” is unsettled again Be it 
noted that the following remarks of the Com- 
mission evoked no dissent from Sir Asutosh 

“While the University has recently undertaken 
the direct control of almost the whole of the post- 
graduate work for the degrees of M A and M Sc , 
and has brought about considerable improvements m 
this regard, there is, because of this division, an 
unhappy cleavage between the higher and lower 
teaching work of the University and its colleges, which 
has led to some friction, and has tended to the 
impoverishment of undergraduate work ’’ (Vol V 
P 303) 

(2) As the result of the tripartite classi- 
fication of the Calcutta colleges, some of the 
oldest and most popular private colleges will 
cease to be, or be reduced to the second 
grade, unless in the mean time education 
became a transferred subject and the ministers 
found the revenue to save them fiom strangii- 
lation But this is not likely For in Bengal 
alone, which we suppose is officially considered 
educationally the least advanced province, 
for five years after the introduction of the 
Reform Scheme secondary and university 
education will not be under the charge of any 
Indian Minister ^ 

The following summary of the conditions of 


admission to the lank and piivileges of a 
constituent college vill justify our contention 

(a ) The number ot students admitted to a con- 
stituent college should not exceed woo , and for this 
number, 

(d) It should ha\enot less than 40 teachers, all 
grades included 

(c) The conditions of tenure and salary to be 
secured for the teachers ought to be as follows 

(i) That no wholetime teachers should be paid a 
less salary than Rs 12^ pei 7 nensem^ oxvd. we consider 
that this minimum might very properly be raised by 
the University at a later date if it seemed practicable 
to do so , 

( %i ) that the heads of departments in which there 
IS more than one teacher should in no case be paid 
less than Rs 300 pei mensem , both in regard to this 
and to the preceding clause, however, it ought to be 
noted that missionary teachers who receive a merely 
nominal salary, or none at all, should be treated as 
if they were paid the salaries appropriate to the posts 
which they hold , 

{ill) that, so far as possible, there should be 
graded rates of increment in the more important 
teaching posts , 

(zTi) that no teacher should be appointed for a 
shorter term than three full years, save m the case ot 
temporary appointments or of the appointment of a 
young teacher without experience, who might be 
appointed for a probationary period of one year 
m every case the teacher to have the right of 
resigning within this term, but the college to be pre- 
cluded from dismissing him except for gross neglect of 
duty or serious misconduct , 

{v) that not more than one-fifth of the required 
staff should be at any time engaged on temporary or 
probationary appointments , 

{vi) that every teacher on |.his appointment 
should receive a written contract stating the conditions 
of his appointment and the salary to be paid , a copy 
of every contract to be, at the same time, lodged with 
the University , 

{vii) that the college should agree to accept 
the decision of the University tribunal which will be 
described later in any dispute regarding the fulfil- 
ment of its contract wnth a teacher in respect of his 
salary or the conditions of his appointment 

{d) The buildings of the college must not be a 
‘mere barrack of lecture rooms,’ though they may be 
simple and unpretentious, they must form a suitable 
home for a livino society of teachers and students 
The'C must not only be lecture-rooms, there must be 
common-rooms sufficient for the number of students 
enrolled by the college Still more important, there 
must be small rooms suitable for small classes, and 
private rooms in which the teachers can meet their stu- 
dents individually or in little groups foi tutorial purposes 
There must be a reasonably good working library, with 
sufficient seating accommodation, not a mere pio 
forma library , and where the college undertakes to 
provide instruction m science, there must be efficient 
laboratories And 

{e) The conditions to be observed by the college 
regarding the residence of the students , 

(/ ) The method of administration of the college , 
{g) The conditions under wffiicfi teachers appointed 
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by a college should be subsequently approved by the 
University should also be laid down by Statute 

Colleges admitted to constituent ranks should enjoy 
the following privileges — (a) they should each be directly 
represented upon the academic council , (b) their 
students (under-graduate and post-graduate) should 
be entitled to attend University and inter -collegiate 
lectures without pa3,mentof special fees, (c) their 
recognised teachers should be eligible for appoint- 
ment as university professors, readers, lecturers and 
examiners without leaving their colleges, and for 
membership of all academic bodies , (d) they should 
have full control over the discipline of their students, 
and (subject to general regulations) over the amount 
and type of instruction to be received by them 

This IS all very good, but it remains to be 
seen how many private colleges in Calcutta 
will be able to fulfil the conditions recom- 
mended by the Commission 

(3) The teaching staff of the University 

will consist of professors (each with a salary 
of at least Rs 500 jfier mensem)^ and readers 
(drawing a salary of Rs 400 a month each) 
The College teachers will be divided into 
three categories (a) College teachers who 
are also ‘appointed' teachers of the Uni- 
versity, partly paid by the University, and 
some of whose lectures are open to the whole 
University , (b) college teachers who are 

‘recognised’ teachers of the University, but, 
whose instruction (except by special arrange- 
ment) IS open only to students of the college , 
(c) unrecognised teachers, who should be 
few in number 

(4) The temporarily affiliated colleges 
with their students and teachers wull be re- 
legated to the class of Pariahs 

“Such Colleges should not be directly represented 
upon the governing bodies of the University , their 
students should not be eligible to attend lectures given 
by University teachers or approved teachers in the 
constituent colleges, except by special arrangement 
and on payment of a fee , their teachers should not, 
as such, be eligible as members of University bodies, 
or be recognised as University teachers or be appoint- 
ed as examiners 

But as seen above, the Government of 
India propose to give short shift to such 
colleges So their case need not be con- 
sidered 

(5) Lastly there are grounds for appre- 
hension that the upshot of the ambitious scheme 
set forth by the Sadler Commission may be 
that the area of high education will be consi- 
derably curtailed, that is to say, a much 
smaller number of students than now are to 
receive such education 

One word with regard to the classification 
of teachers In a country like India, it is 
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ridiculous to decide on the status of a man 
by the pay he receives The Commissioners 
recommend an exception in favour of mission- 
ary teachers E\idently they were labouring 
under the impression that no Indian teacher 
ever cared to ser\e his country except for fat 
emolument The insinuation, if such there 
be, does not deser\e refutation 

We have already adverted to the recom- 
mendation of the Commission in favour of the 
importation of a number of western-trained 
teachers for secondary schools and intermedi- 
ate colleges They recommend that Presi- 
dency College should establish ten or twelve 
Presidency Chairs or readerships, some of 
these being “named in honour of distinguished 
helpers or scholars associated with the history 
of the college, such as Ram Mohun Roy and 
David Hare They would presumably be 
filled in the first instance by distinguished 
teachers of the college ” “But on the occur- 
rence of vacancies m any of these posts, and 
perhaps also for a few of the first appoint- 
ments, we suggest a special mode of recruit- 
ment ” And the method which the Commis- 
sioners suggest is that the committees of 
selection for the Presidency Chairs should be 
appointed in England instead of in Calcutta 
“We think it important that a certain number 
of important posts should be reserved for 
men (whether Indians or Englishmen) who 
have been trained in the West, and that the 
salaries attached to these posts should be on 
such a scale as would ensure the appoint- 
ment of men of the best type, and should be 
capable of special increment in particular 
cases ” Our educated counrtymen will take 
the strongest exception to this recommenda- 
tion, for they will note with pain the 
solicitude of the Sadler Commissioners for the 
creation of a privileged corps from top to 
bottom in the educational service Nobody 
would utter a word of complaint if a Huxley, 
a Tyndall, a Kelvin, or a Roscoe were attracted 
by the terms recommended by them But 
Bengal has had enough experience of the 
types of men who are brought over from the 
West, as well as of the impartiality of treat- 
ment accorded to British and Indian scholars 
The Commission mention no time-limit for 
the special mode of recruitment It appears 
that they themselves have little faith in the 
future of the teaching university m Calcutta, 
the creation of which they recommend in such 
eloquent language Font is nothing short of 
a confession of failure if they think it abso- 
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lately necessary that the appointments to the 
highest posts m Presidency College should 
invariably and for ages to come be made in 
England It remains only to add that there 
IS undoubtedly much virtue in training m the 
West, but we can name savants of European 
reputation, historians not unrecognised beyond 
India, and English scholars capable of 
holding their oivn against any Euiopean 
professoi in the interpretation of the trans- 
cendental literatme of Europe and America, 
who acknowledge the Calcutta University 
alone as their Alma Mater To name only 
some of those who are no more with us, what 
chances would a teacher like Peary Churan 
Sircar, Goan Sanker Dey, Prasanna Kumar 
Lahin, or Ramendra Sunder Tnvedi, none of 
whom ever crossed the seas, have had to 
appointment to one of these chans under the 
mode of recruitment recommended by the 
Calcutta University Commission ? 

Our space being limited we have not been 
able to touch upon the many commendable 
features of the scheme of the reconstruction 
of the Calcutta University so lucidly des- 
cribed in chapter XXXIV of the Report The 
exigencies of the situation compelled us 
rather to dwell on the points of disagreement 
A careful perusal of that chapter has given 
rise to 'a thought which is weighing on our 
mind at the present moment, and it may find 
expression m the form of a question Can a 
great teaching University be created by 
legislation alone ? Every successful system 
of education is a growth of centuries , it is 
part of the life-history of the people among 
whom it is planted English education in 
Bengal is haidly a century old, the Calcutta 
University was founded only in 1857 Haifa 
century after it was completely overhauled. 


and it IS once again going to be subjected to all 
the throes of a revolution and all the pangs of 
rebirth Education to be truly national 
desiderates a national Government, for there 
are problems in the life of a nation intimately 
bound up with the problem of its education 
which no outside authority can solve Consider 
for a moment the question of the health of the 
people of Bengal The enervating climate, 
the appalling death-rate owing to the preva- 
lence of malaria, cholera, plague and other 
preventible diseases — these are not negligible 
factors seriously telling on the intellectual 
output of the country Then there are social 
institutions which hamper the growth of a 
virile intellect in the community Will the 
reformed and reconstructed university dare to 
debar married candidates from any of its 
examinations ? Nobody will deny that “the 
system in Bengal calls for readjustment to 
suit changing circumstances ” But m order 
that this readjustment might be secured it 
w'as necessary that the proposals of the 
Commission “excited no apprehensions” , that 
no suspicion was roused that “vested interests 
were threatened , that the sentiments which 
had grown round the university had not been 
touched ” In other words, the motto of the 
Calcutta University Commission ought to 
have been evolution and not revolution 
Every human institution requires rejuvenation 
from time to time, and educated public 
opinion in Bengal will render enthusiastic 
support to an honest and straightforward 
scheme for the expansion and development 
along normal lines of the University of 
Calcutta Whether it will stomach an educa- 
tion cataclysm veiled in the guise of reform 
IS more than w'^e are prepared to say 

Rajanikanta Guha 


THE FLOWER MESSENGER 

By SiTA CHATyERJEE, B A 

1 ‘ ^ ^ ^ , Their faces were alike to the blushing goddess 

N the shimmering rosy light of the early of morning m fairness and innocence These 
dawn stepping lightly on the marble- were the maids-in-waiting to the princess 
paved garden path of the Tnpur royal Ratna, they were starting for the cele- 
palace, appeared a bevy of smiline- nirls 
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to take place m tke forest near by The 
festival was intended as a tribute to the 
god of spring, who had just announced 
his glad advent 

The princess passed out of the royal 
garden in her golden palanquin, escpited 
% her smiling companions The garden 
was left silent, but the way to the forest 
began to resound with the rippling laugh- 
ter of the maidens and the birds became 
mute as though in shame The bearers set 
down the palanquin as they reached the 
forest and retired to a distance The 
maidens were to offer flowers to the god 
of spring and there must be no male eyes 
upon them The citizens had been warned 
beforehand, so no man was to be seen 
near the place As the damsels dispersed 
on all sides of the flower-laden forest, the 
only eyes that watched them weie of 
the startled deer and the curious wood 
nymphs 

Everyone of the joyous band wished 
her own offering to be the best of its kind 
and the most pleasing to the god of spring 
The greedy mind roved all over the forest 
to despoil the blossoming creepers and trees 
They gradually wandered farther and 
farther away from one another bent upon 
their quest Suddenly with a start Princess 
Ratna found herself alone She looked all 
around eagerly and anxiously there was 
none In the distance she caught sight of a 
waving green mantle, but did not know 
whethei it belonged to her friend Manju- 
lika or to some flying wood nymph 

The princess had not yet gathered her 
votive offerings There was only one 
bunch of forest flowers in the skirt of her 
golden sari Her large eyes were conti- 
nually darting here and there with search- 
ing looks Would she the princess, be 
defeated after all by her compamons ^ 

Suddenly a warm and strong fragrance 
was wafted to her nostrils It seemed like 
the sigh of some young lovelorn nymph 
of the dale Ratna looked all around her 
amazed It seemed known to her yet 
strange 

But why were all the bees of the wood 
flying in that direction madly filling the air 
with their glad humming ^ Ratna follow- 
ed them. Oh, dear, so it was nothing but 


the wellknown mango blossom ’ But it 
was as different from the common mango 
blossom as she herself was from any 
sei ving wench of the kitchen Whence did 
it come, this incarnation of beauty and 
fragrance ^ This was fit offering to the 
spring god, even the garden of Nandan in 
heaven could furnish nothing sweeter 
But how to get it, it was totally out of 
her reach 

The fawn-hke ej es of the princess roved 
m search of her girl companions, but 
none of them was m sight But she must 
have those blossoms The princess went 
back along the way she had come to find 
help 

But how was this ^ The path led her 
again and again to the same place The 
flowering tree seemed to have fallen in love 
with Ratna, shining in her youthful splen- 
dour like Flora herself and so it diew her 
again and again towards itself with unseen 
arms The princess flung herself down at 
last in despair, under the tree She did not 
know what to do No one would enter 
the forest that day, so where was the 
chance of aid ^ 

She looked up startled at the sound of 
a footstep and sat up amazed Who was 
this ^ Was he the god of spring come in 
person to receive her offerings or was he 
the god of love, the all-powerful and inse- 
parable companion of Spring ^ Was such 
beauty ever seen in the person of moital 
man 

The stranger seemed to have come from 
afar as the dust of the way still clung to 
his dress Coming through the flower- 
laden forest paths many a blossom had 
fallen on him, the petals of which still 
rested on his dark locks He came and 
stood before the prmcess and ashed, “Lady, 
can you, in your pity, point out to a way- 
worn traveller the way to the capital of 
Tnpur 

Ratna raised hei wondering eyes to his 
face as she answered “I myself am lost 
and weary I came here to collect flowers 
for the worship of the god of spring and I 
have lost both my way and my compani- 
ons ” 

The traveller laughed and said “Lady, 
this IS fit abode for you The wood 
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nymphs have once tasted the joy of your 
company , they will not let you go But 
what they want with poor me, I am at 
a loss to understand ” 

A merry peal of laughter was heard be- 
hmd them and a voice cned out * “The 
wood nymphs probably want more than 
one kind of friend ” 

Ratna turned round with a blush and 
found her pert companion Manjulika 
standing close by 

“Where are your offei mgs asked she 
“We cannot offer ours before you and the 
flowers are withering But you seem too 
much interested in man to care anything 
for the god ” 

At this pointed speech the blush on the 
face of the princess deepened, she turned 
to her fnend and answeied “My dear, I 
have but caught sight of the thmg I want, 
but to gather it is beyond my power ” 
They followed the glance of the princess 
and the eyes of Manjulika suddenly bright- 
ened with pleasure and envy The stranger 
came forward and addressed Ratna “Lady, 
I have found out what the wood nymphs 
wanted with me Pray, condescend to 
take my help in youi worship of the forest 
god ” The mango- tree yielded its wealth 
to the strong arm, and the ungrateful 
blossoms forgot the loss of their parent in 
the happiness of kissing the fair hand of 
Ratna- 

“Lady, I take my leave I think I shall 
find out my way now, as my work here 
IS done,” the stranger said, and after an- 
other long and lingering look at the prin- 
cess he slowly wended his way Soon 
the fluttering end of his white mantle 
disappeared from sight 

Ratna could not tear her eyes off the 
green forest path, along which he had 
gone But the ringing laugh of her com- 
panion recalled her to herself That pert 
damsel seldom stood on ceremony with 
the princess and enjoyed to the full the 
privilege of a companion of childhood 
Now she remarked with an arch glance 
“It seems, princess, that the handsome 
stranger has not gone alone, but some- 
thing else also has gone with him ” 

They were very late in finishing The 
chief worshipper could scarcely give her 


undivided attention to her work Man 
seemed to stand as a rival to the god and 
claimed to the full a share in the offering 
of flowers Manjulika looked at the face 
of Ratna and said “Fnend, you have 
managed to please the god of spring as 
well as the god of love at the same time ” 
Ratna hotly denied the accusation, but her 
eyes pleaded guilty 

When the palanquin of the princess 
returned through the palace gate the sun 
was already high in the heavens and the 
flowers which decked the hair of the girls 
looked faded as if mourning the exile from 
their motherland 

Suddenly a loud and joyful blast of 
conch shells startled all the inmates of 
the palace The attendant of the princess 
went for information and returned The 
prince Arindam of Kekaya had arrived 
as a guest at the court of Tripur and this 
was his welcome The eyes of Ratna and 
Manjulika exchanged looks The princess 
retired alone to her apaitment, while 
Manjulika disappeared for the rest of the 
day 

At night she letuined and whispered 
to Ratna “Princess, your heart had not 
played you false ” 

Nobody knew through what channel 
and from whom the message came but the 
heart of the princess was joyful 

( 2 ) 

The god of spnng never condescended to 
stay on earth for more than two months 
Then he left for his home, indifferent to all 
tearful and eager glances from youthful 
eyes All must make the most of this time, 
for the idle had no chance of retrieving 
their error in the course of the whole year 

Our princess Ratna was certainly free 
from blame m this matter Not one 
moment of spring did she waste Every 
succeeding day of this glad season served 
but to deepen the blush in her face and to 
increase the sparkle m her eyes, which that 
first day had caused An unseen drama 
was being acted Among the actors were 
the lovely princess, a mortal youth, and an 
invisible god 

The royal guest to the court of Tnpur 
went on prolonging his visit indefinitely- 
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The reasons assigned were many and of 
totally divergent characters The old king 
thought with gratification that his cordial 
welcome had charmed the guest into 
immovability The general thought that 
the far-extending hunting Grounds of 
Tnpur ought to have the credit, while the 
court actors and players congratulated 
themselves knowingly But that there 
were other kinds of play and hunt going 
on was known only to the fair damsels of 
the palace and to Ranabir, the young 
captain of the palace guards 

The red festival of Holi was fast 
approaching The young people were busy 
storing large quantities of the crimson 
Abir and Kumkum But the heart of 
Ranabir was gradually taking on a tinge 
which was neither festive red nor youthful 
green , it was sometimes black as a stormy 
sky, sometimes daik red as the blood of 
the enemy The prince and the princess met 
frequently and the glad light in two pairs 
of eyes seemed to set fire to his brain, while 
his dreadful eyes looked death on all 
around 

The day of the festival arrived The 
palace garden seemed to change ftom gieen 
to led, and the air became heavy with the 
pollens of flowers and the red powder of 
Abir jyjrous shouts rang from one end of 
the garden to another and songs composed 
to the honour of the youthful god knew no 
end All were drunk with the wine of joy 
and youth But sorrow found its way into 
two young hearts, tears extinguished the 
sparkle in two pairs of eyes A sad strain 
of partmg was heard by them underlying 
the glad music of welcome to the god of 
spring For this full-moon night was to be 
the last one of the royal visitor at Tnpur 

At the moment of parting Arindam took 
the hands of Ratna in his own and looking 
at her tearful face, whispered “Beloved, I 
take with me no other keepsake, except the 
memory of these tears These will brmg 
me back ” 

“When asked she in a trembling 
voice 

Arindam replied “When the full moon 
has come and gone five times more, you 
shall see me again Every such night, a 
flowei messenger shall come to you , you 


will know from him that I am but count- 
ing the days, which separate us It was 
through the god of flowers, that we first 
met So I shall always choose my 
messenger from amongst his subjects If 
the messenger does not come on the 
appointed day, know that I have been 
called to another kingdom from which no 
messenger can come ” 

Looking at this parting scene from his 
secret hiding place, Ranabir bieathed hard 
and fast, like an infuriated cobra, about to 
strike Even the full moon turned black in 
his eyes But he could do nothing but wait, 
he was sure to strike but it must be in the 
dark 

The full moon went and with it the 
pnnce of the house of Kekaya Ratna 
began to pine away like a nymph at the 
approach of the hot season The love of 
Ranabir hovered round her seeking an 
entrance into her heart, but the castle was 
strongly guarded, and it had to sneak 
away like a thief at night 

The night of the full moon came round 
again Ratna stood on the terrace of the 
royal palace and gazed with hungry eyes 
at the moonlit world beneath Where was 
the flower messenger of her beloved ^ Her 
friends came near her, but their laughter 
found no response, and they went away 
disappointed 

The whole kingdom of Tnpur lay like a 
picture before her In front of her was the 
path which led to the garden gate, along 
which clanked the sentry, making a blot in 
the white moonlight The night was 
advancing and the whole countryside was 
gradually becoming still But where was 
the message of her love ^ 

The sentry was still passing to and fro 
All of a sudden he paused beneath the 
terrace on which stood the pnncess and his 
dark arm shot up into the air At the 
same moment Ratna felt the soft touch of 
something on her feet With a shiver she 
stooped and picked up a bunch of Ashoka 
flowers, red as her heart’s blood She 
looked down eagerly at the sentry, with 
the precious flowers clasped to her bosom 
lie, too, looked up at that moment Ratna 
saw with wonder that he was a stranger, 
not that old sentry, whom she had been 
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seeing from her childhood By what 
charm had this daring servant of Arindam 
penetrated into this inner garden ^ The 
sentry soon disappeared and Ratna went 
back to her room 

The envoys of Ranabir came and went 
bttt had no success So long as the 
messengers of Anndam had free access to 
her, there was no chance for anybody else 
Those speechless messages must be inter- 
cepted The jealousy of Ranabir, guarded 
the palace day and night in the shape of 
armed sentries and invisible spies 

The full moon of the first month of 
summer arrived Ratna had been to the 
temple to ask the blessing of the deity 
upon their love She was returning in a 
hurry, afraid lest there be none to receive 
the messenger She went up to the moon- 
lit terrace and looked down anxiously 
There were four sentries at the gate , 
their faces were black and frowning, no 
message except that of death could come 
through them 

She stood there solitary and sad, bright- 
ening up even the moonlight with her 
wonderful beauty, but her heart saw 
no hght How was the message to come 
through such barriers, she asked herself 
and found no answer 

The full moon began to go down in the 
west when at last Ratna came down with 
despairing mind But who was that 
whiteclad figure standing silent at the 
foot of the stairs ^ Even her face was 
veiled which was strange in an inmate of 
the palace The figure advanced towards 
her and held up a bunch of flowers mutely 
It was white this time like the dress of a 
woman newly widowed The veil was 
then lifted and it disclosed no face of 
woman but that of the sentry whom she 
had seen on the preceding occasion Then 
he slipped out through some secret outlet, 
of which she knew not 

Balked again Ranabii raged like a tiger 
despoiled of its prey Female spies now 
made their appearances whose eyes watch- 
ed Ratna incessantly They glided in 
and out like ghosts filling with uneasiness 
the minds of all the other dwellers of the 
palace 

But it was diflSicult for mortals to 


contend against a god who was unbodied 
Through his mercy, the messengers of 
Arindam still reached their destmation 
The second month of summer came and 
on the night of the full moon Ratna found 
a garland of golden champak blossoms 
floating in water in the gold pitcher in 
which water for her use was kept 

The rainy season came with its clouds 
and showers This time the messenger 
appeared in the shape of Ketakee flowers , 
the spike was hedged in withshaip thorns, 
but its heart was full of fragrance 

Only another full moon night lay 
between Ratna and her beloved Another 
appearance of the messenger and princess 
Ratna would pass away beyond the 
reach of Ranabir for ever His brain seem- 
ed to be on fire with anger and hatred 
He must intercept this last messenger 

The appointed night came, but the full 
moon was totally hidden under a pall 
of daik clouds Blackness reigned every- 
where except when the mad lightening 
tore through it Ratna went about seek- 
ing for her messenger, vr here was he hidden 
m this awful darkness ^ Fear began to 
steal upon her , was he then lost in 
yonder black torrent The angry roaring 
of the storm winds made her shwer with 
unknown fears , 

The royal palace gradually became 
silent Ratna in her room lay sleepless, 
counting the hours of the black night 
What if it should pass without that desir- 
ed advent ^ She wanted to pull back the 
passing night by its black mantle because 
its end would see the end of her own 
hopes 

There was a great crash Its sound 
rose above the howl of the storm and the 
wmdow of her room buist open as if for 
the victorious entrance of some conqueror 
A great wave of fragrance swept into the 
room together with the rain and the 
furious gust of wind Ratna advanced 
amazed , suddenly her whole frame thrilled 
and tingled with the soft contact of innu- 
merable floweis She gathered handfuls 
of the sweet smelling wonders and buned 
her face in them The clouds lifted and 
the glorious light of morning came stream- 
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mg in, but it was pale compared to the 
sunshine in her heart 

The black darkness now seemed to find 
shelter in the angry heart of Ranabir 
With his naked swoid he rushed among 
his men like the \ eritable god of death 
“The moment the chariot of Arindam 
passes the palace gate will be your last,” 
he roared to the amazed leader of his 
guards and spies “Did you not boast 
that at last you have captured the secret 
messenger of the prince ^ Then how is it 
that the princess found her flower messen- 
ger waiting for her at midnight 

The leader silently pointed before him 
There seated in the midst of his captors 
was the daring servant of Arindam, bleed- 


ing from many wounds, his dress torn into 
tatters and a bunch of faded flowers m 
his hand 

Ranabii lan to the palace garden 
Who then could have done such a deed for 
the expectant princess ^ Suddenly one of 
his attendants pointed upwards Ranabir 
saw and bowed his head before inYincible 
fate A blanch of the flowering Bakvl 
tree, which stood by the sleeping apart- 
ment of Ratna, had been broken off by the 
fury of the storm Falling down it had 
struck the window of her room and found 
its way in with its wealth of flowers 

The loud blast of conch shells announced 
the advent of some welcome guest and the 
palace gate swung open for his entrance 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
By K Y Tamhakkar, b Ag 


“Fro, in an agricultural country, agriculture 
should be as much part of school, as oxygen 
IS a part of the an We should not isolate agri- 
culture from the environment of life, in order to 
teach it We should teach the entire environ- 
ment ’ ’ 

Dr L H Bailey 

(Director of the N Y State College of 
Agriculture, USA) 

E ducation is now as essential to the 
well being, nay, to the existence of a 
nation, as robust constitution and brav- 
ery were to the ancient Spartans Whatever 
the calling, to which a man is destined, may 
be, he raust^ have a sound general education 
if he IS to succeed m life As regards agri- 
culture the necessity of education is being 
felt seriously, and the truth has been brought 
home, by the world-war, with greater force 
Every man now realises the vast importance 
of placing agriculture on a sound basis, and 
this cannot be satisfactorily done, unless, 
agricultural education on the basis of good 
general education, is widely diffused 

The importance of Agricultural education 
was adequately realised, among European 
nations, by the Danes, in the early sixties 
Their High Schools achieved splendid success, 


thanks to the efforts of Grundtvig and others, 
in a short time, and the Danish cultivator of 
today is a thoroughly qualified farmer and a 
businessman too Their neighbours, the 
Germans also did not lag behind, and some 
of the German states, like Prussia and 
Bavaria, have institutions giving agricultural 
education The Americans, whose interest in 
Agriculture is well kown, have been doing 
work in this direction for many years, and 
the United Kingdom is giving due consider- 
ation to agricultural education 

The results of research work in Agricul- 
ture can neither be appreciated nor taken 
advantage of, if those for whom that work is 
intended, are illiterate and ignorant The 
truth IS strikingly illustrated in a country like 
India, where the agriculturist is proverbially 
illiterate with strong conservatism Demons- 
trations and lectures which are at times held 
by the officers of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment do not reach farmers living in obscure 
places, and those who have the opportunity 
of attending such lectures, sometimes do not 
thoroughly grasp the meaning of what is told 
to them The preachings of the Agricultural 
Department cannot produce satisfactory 
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results so long as the ground remains 
unprepared Education is therefore the first 
requisite By education we mean that not 
only should people learn the three R’s , but 
their faculties of observation and reasoning 
should also be developed In these strenuous 
times when struggle for existence is becoming 
more and more acute, people must be 
thoroughly educated if they are to hold then 
own This holds good in the case of a 
mechanic or an humble cultivator , in short 
every person must be as efficiently fitted for 
his calling as possible so that he should be a 
valuable asset and not a burden on the 
country 

It must be admitted that education in 
India has not made rapid progress during 
the last fifty years, since their educational 
policy was first laid down by the Government 
of India The following figures give the 
percentage of illiterate persons in different 


countries 

Name of the country Percentage 
India . 94 

England and Wales i 8 

Scotland ... .. 1 6 

Ireland . 174 


The United States of America 7 7 

This will give an idea of the amount of 
woik that lies before us. 

The awakening, though late, has now 
come , some of the Provincial Legislative 
Councils have passed resolutions making 
primary education compulsory in selected 
areas Things like these, mean auspicious 
times for India, and the lateness may be 
compensated by earnestness and zeal Mr 
Findlay Shirras, Director of Statistics, in 
a lecture at Allahabad rightly observed 

“Education is of sovereign importance, 
because it is the key to employment and pros- 
perity and to all national advance ” 

The most welcome result of the spread of 
education in India would be, that a desire 
for better living would be created, among the 
masses It is therefore highly imperative 
that the nature of education must be such as 
to make the persons who receive it fit for the 
position, they are to occupy m life Every- 
thing depends on the general education, 
which IS imparted to the young, before they 
are sent to institutions giving special 
education useful for the particular profession 
they are destined to follow 

Indian youths have often been blamed for 


want of liking on their part for any kind of 
work requiring manual labour. This is no 
wonder, when primary, secondarj^^ and 
college education in some cases is confined to 
the class-room The boys are tied down to 
books, and they are not aware of the fact 
that education can best be impaited without 
books and even outside the class-room They 
are seldom asked to do such light and 
pleasant work, such as gardening or 
carpentry. The idea even goes so far, that 
many think it below their dignity to handle 
a spade or use a chisel The remarks, which 
the I I Commission makes in this connec- 
tion, are worth noticing. 

Another result of the present system of 
education is often to alienate boys from their 
father’s callings, creating a dislike for any 
sort of manual work The report says “Some 
witnesses stated that the spread of education 
among the artisan classes tended to bring 
manual labour into contempt, and that the 
sons of artisans, educated beyond the primary 
stage, showed a distinct tendency to forsake 
their fathers’ callings in favour of clerical 
work, but we think this view must be due to 
the wrong system of education, which has 
been made available ” The nature of educa- 
tion must, therefore, be such as to create m 
the mind of the boy, a liking for the profession 
intended for him The remarks quoted at 
the beginning of this article strikingly bring 
foith the great principle of education 

Two important points in this connection 
are (i) The general understanding of the 
masses must be developed, (2) Specialization 
in education is necessary to assure skill that 
IS required in any kind of business The first 
of these can be best achieved by the spread of 
primary education, and the second can be 
facilitated by starting special schools and 
colleges The first serves to prepare the 
ground in a proper manner, and the second 
helps to make the man fit for his work , but 
his education does not end here If he 
knows that there is much for him to learn, 
then he is sure to become a successful man 
Because, one of the obstacles in the way to 
success is to think that there is nothing to 
learn m life 

Agricultural education may be broadly 
divided into two parts (i) Education of 
grown up persons, 2) Education of the young. 
All the lecture'-, demonstrations, exhibi- 
tions, and the work in relation to agricul- 
tural subjects, done by the press, fall under 
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the first head This method of educatinsj 
farmers is resorted to m all countries interest- 
ed in Agnculture The sj/stem of employing 
travelling piofessors has found favour m some 
European countries and in America In a 
country like India, where the masses are still 
Ignorant, this method would be extremely 
useful 

“In the first place, there is, and for sometime 
to come, there must be a very large section of 
the Agricultural population of India, who are 
absolutely illiterate, or whose education is of a 
lery ludimentar} type In any case, it is not 
such as to enable them to profit by reading 
Their reasoning faculties are not developed In 
such cases, there can be no question of agiicul- 
tural education Demonstration of improie- 
ments on then own fields and the rule-of-thumb 
observance of improved methods is the only 
way in which the Agricultural Department can 
influence them ” 

This is what Mr Mackenna says in 
‘Agriculture in India’ This object of influ- 
encing the farmers cannot be fully achieved 
unless the propagandist work is undertaken 
as an important branch of the agricultural 
Department Every year, special sums may- 
be set apart to be utilized in popularizing 
improved methods, by propagandist work 
Every district should have one Agricultural 
Inspector with an assistant for each taluka 
tn the district Demonstration farms should 
be opened at suitable places in each taluka, 
where no experimental work need be done 
Besides, demonstiations should also be carried 
out on the farms of the cultivators, under the 
supervision of the Assistant Agricultural 
Inspector Pamphlets in the vernacular should 
be distributed gratis, and advantage should 
be taken of every fair or gatheiing for giving 
lectures on agricultural subjects Exhibitions 
are of great educative value as they pro- 
mote healthy rivalry among the competitors, 
and this has a cumulative effect upon agricul- 
ture In short, no pains should be spared to 
reach the farthest corner and the most 
humble cultivator of the country 

In this connection the great class of land- 
holders can render immense service to the 
country In England the great landholders 
have done much to promote agriculture by 
taking personal interest in the subject H E 
Lord VVillingdon, while Governor of Bombay, 
kept a dairy at Poona, in order that the sar- 
dars and other big landholders should follow 
the example, and thereby help to promote 
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agriculture in the presidency The landholders 
should introduce irapiovements on their own 
Jands so that the neighbouring cultivators 
should adopt them It is, therefore, highly 
des*rable that they should take more interest 
in agnculture, not only for their own benefit 
but for that of their country also 

Another agency, which can be of utmost 
use, is the press The numbei of periodicals 
devoted to agnculture are extremely small 
in number in India , while in other countries, 
especially in America, their number is 
enormous This is no doubt due to the spread 
of education, that has already been made 
there Agricultural societies in e\ery province 
should have a magazine ora newspaper, issued 
at alow } early subscription The Deccan 
Agricultural Association at Poona, has set a 
very fine example in this respect The 
association issues a monthly magazine devoted 
to agnculture and co-opeiation at an annual 
subscription of one rupee only The example 
set by the Deccan Agricultural Association is 
worthy of being followed by agricultural 
associations in other provinces 

Another agency, which can be of much 
use in educating the farmers, is the agricul- 
tural organization society The best example 
IS perhaps of the Irish Agricultural Organiza- 
tion Society, which owes its life and inspira- 
tion to Sir Horace Plunkett In India there 
are agricultural associations here and there, 
but none of them are doing work that can be 
compared with what the I A R O has been 
doing Our agricultural associations want 
men, who have at heart then country’s good 
and who are prepared to do it at the saciifice 
of time and even money In other woids 
we want men who can devote their time 
and energy to the work of the association 
One or two such men in every taluka will do 
a great amount of work, by constantly advis- 
ing the farmers and bringing to their notice 
the latest impiovements in agnculture in 
fact, we want agricultural missionaries, mix- 
ing thoroughly among cultivators and winning 
their confidence, so that their advice should 
be readily followed by them 

Every province should have the Central 
Agricultural Organization Society,’ with 
branches at district and taluka head quarters, 
so that the work will have uniformity and 
strength Membership should be open to 
agriculturists, as well as to those who takq 
interest m agriculture The subject canupt 
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be fuily discussed here, and tve have only 
referred to it so far as the educative work is 
concerned 

Education of Boys. 

This can be divided into three parts — • 
(i) College or Higher education, (2) Secon- 
dary education, (3) Primary education The 
object of the first is to give higher and special 
instruction, m order to equip a student for 
research work Secondary education in 
agiiculture, is designed for the sons of farmers 
and landholders who want to go in for 
agriculture, and consequently what is aimed 
at is a sound knowledge of practical agricul- 
ture, with sufficient familiarity with the 
commercial side of the subject. Primary 
agricultural education is chiefly intended for 
providing the children of cultivators, with a 
knowledge of how and why of things they 
come across in their houses or on their farms, 
and for creating in their minds a liking for 
agriculture The development of reasoning 
faculties must be duly accomplished without 
which primary education cannot be said to be 
complete. The importance of outdoor educa- 
tion is very great in this connection. The 
child should learn its surroundings first and 
the things v/ith which it has much to do in 
daily life Education should develop out of 
daily experience. 

“The problem of the rural school is not so 
much, one of subjects, as of methods of teaching 
The best part of any school is its spirit , a school 
can be conceived in which no agriculture is taught 
separately, but which may present the subject 
vitally from day to day by means of the custom- 
ary Studies and exercise The agricultural 


colleges have all along made the mistake of 
trying to make farmers of their students by 
compelling them to take certam practical 
courses, forgetting that it is the spirit and method 
of the institution that are what make the work 
vital, and what send the youth back to land “ 

These observations of Dr Bailey, if 
properly remembered, would help to avert 
failures that are often to be met with by 
educational institutions m general 

The importance of imparting agricultural 
education in all its three phases has been 
already recognised, and various systems have 
been evolved One particular system cannot 
be expected to be successful m every country, 
modifications according to lequiiements are 
necessary In Denmark, the Agricultural 
High Schools founded by Giundtvig and others 
became very popular and the high standard 
of agriculture in Denmark is due in most res- 
pects to the excellent agricultural education 
diffused among the farmers, by the high 
schools In Germany agricultural colleges 
are designed to give highly technical educa- 
tion which an ordinary farmer does not care 
to have, and consequently these colleges are 
not looked upon as popular institutions, 
suited to the average lequiiements of farmers. 
Some of the states in America, having early 
perceived these drawbacks in higher educa- 
tion, are endeavouring to find out types, 
best suited to the requirements of ordinary 
farmers Thus it will be seen that local 
conditions must be studied first and then 
institutions best suited to the conditions, may 
be staifed. A very biief leview of what is 
being done in this respect in other countries 
will be given in the next number 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE PANCHAJANYA SANKHA OF KRISHNA 


I N the course of my zoological studies on the 
Indian Mollusca I was led to investigate 
the mythology of the sacred chank of 
Krishna The results of this investigations 
are here presented 

The Chank, the sacred Sankha of the 
Hindus, derives its sanctity from being one 
of the four emblems of Vishifu or the Saviour 
God of Hindu mythology In the various re- 
presentations of this deity the other three 


emblems Chakra (wheel), Gada (mace) and 
Padma (lotus) are represented respectively 
in one of the left and the two right hands, 
while the Sankha is held in the other left 
hand It is of interest to note in the begin- 
ning that normal specimens of the Sankha 
are dextral or right handed,^ and are held in 

I As has been correctly pointed out by Hornell 
a contradiction exists in the terminology “dextral and 
smistral” as applied by European scientists and by 
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the right hand at the time of blowing \\hen 
used as trumpets , while the Sankhas of 
Vishnu and Krishna weie both smistial oi 
left-handed specimens It is for this reason, 
and owing to the \er} lare occasions on 
which smistral specimens are obtained, that 
the smistial spoils, as one may call them 
technical!}^, fetch very fabulous prices Some 
are known to ha^e been sold for their weight 
m gold, while good specimens even in these 
days fetch prices varying from Rs 2,000 to 
Rs 5,000 each Even small and imperfect 
specimens are sold for Rs 60 to Rs 90 

As mentioned above, the SanUia is one 
of the emblems of Vishnu, the second of three 
Gods of the Puianic Trinity or Tnmiirti Not 
only has Vishnu the Sankha as one of his 
^)mbols, but many of his incarnations oT 
avatafi> aie represented as holding it m one 
hand Matsya the hsh-foim, Kunna the 
tortoise, Varalia the boai, Narasingha the 
man-lion (sometimes) and Krishna are often 
shown with this emblem in a left hand In 
the effigies of Krishna, m which the Sankha 
IS not depicted, it means that these refer to 
the earlier years of his life, before he had 
become possessed of his famous chank — so 
well known to the Hindus as the Panchajanya 

In the very first chapter of the Bhagawat 
Gita, the marvellous Sanskrit poem which is 
considered as one of the ‘‘Five Jewels” 
(Panchar atm) of Devanagari literature, we 
find a mention of the famous Panchajanya m 
the following wmids^ — 

'The aged Kuru grandbire (Shishma), the fiery- 
hearted, in order to cheer him ( Duryodhana), blew hib 
trumpet (conch-shell) blaring out on high a lion’s roat 
Then sud^nly tne trumpets and the kettledrums, the 
cymbals, ^rums and horns were sounded the sound 
was an uproar 

Then standing in their great car, }oked to white 
horses, the slayer of Madhu (K^nkna) and the son 
of Pandu {Arjiina) blew their celestial trumpets 

Hnshikesha blew \k\tPamhajanya ” 

the Indian public The European, viewing the chank 
from the apex downwards, considers the common 
specimens as dextral or right-handed, while Indians 
viewing it from the side of the mouth-opening call the 
same form smistral or left-handed, the abnormal sinis- 
tral or left-handed specimens of Europeans being 
according to them Daf'shinavarta (right-handed) in 
Bengal, and Valami)un Sankha in Southern India 
In the present note the terminology used is that of 
European malacologists 

1 Davies’ translation of Bhagawat Gita (Londoni 
1893), page 22, verses 12-15 

2 One of the various names of Krishna, explained 
by Davies’ as probably dented from hrish strong, 


The legendary oiigin of the name Pancha- 
janya as explained in the Vishnu Parana 
(Book V, Chapter XXI) is very interesting 
and IS quoted here from Wilson^s translation ® 

"I he two excellent Yadu youths (Balarama and 
Krishna) \trsed in ail knowledge, and possessed of all 
wisdom, then submitted to instruction as the disciples 
of teachers Accordingly they repaired to Sindipani— 
who though born in Kasi resided at Avanti— to study 
(the science ot) arms, and becoming his pupils were 
obedient and attentive to their master When 

they had acquired all that he could teach, they said to 
him 'Now say what present shall be given to you, 
as the preceptor’s tee (Guru-dakshma) ’ 

The prudent Sindipani perceiving that they were 
endowed with more than mortal powers, requested him 
to give him his dead son (drowned) in the sea of 
Ptabhasa Taking up their arms they marched 
against the ocean But the ill-comprehending sea 
said to them, 'I have not killed the son of Sandipani 
A demon n imed PanchujafHi (who li^es) in the form 
of a conch shell, seized the boy He is still under my 
waters ’ On hearing this Krishna plunged into the sea, 
and having slam the vile ^ Panchajana, he took iht 
conch‘shell, whuh wcis formed of his bouts f (and 
bore it as his horn j ” 

In the above quotation very mterebtmg 
information is contained regarding the way 
m which Krishna became possessed of this 
curious chank In what follows I propose to 
deal with the italicized passages one by one and 
to try to adduce facts in support of my con- 
tention regarding the real nature of Knshna^s 
Sankha The sea of Prabhasa^ as has been 
rightly judged by Wilson and other autho- 
rities, IS the famous place of pilgrimage m 
Guzerat, Kathiwar, on the west coast of India, 
m the Arabian sea It is near the town of 
Puttun Somnath, the seat of the famous 
temple of Somnath In this area and m its 
vicinity on the two sides there is at the 
present day the impoitant chank fishery of the 
Kathiwar coast The mention of the sea of 
Prabhasa in the Vishnu Parana indicates the 
great antiquity and importance of the fishery 
m such early times as the time of compila- 
tion of the Vishnu Parana 

The second point is the identification of 
the devil “Panchajana (who lives) m the 
form of a conch*shell ” Wilson in his trans- 
lation puts the word “who lives” m brack- 
ets , these words to a very great extent clear 
up the riddle regarding this peculiar animal 

and hesha--Aa 7 i\t of the head , from Krishna’s being 
represented with strong curly hair 

3 The Vishnu Parana— System of Hmdli 
Mythology and Tradition (London, 1870) , VoL V , 
pp 46 48 

4 The italics in these quotations arc mine, 
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To any one aquamted with the animal life of 
the chank-beds the peculiar habits of the 
so-called sea-de\il Octopus^ are at once 
biought to mind These interesting Molluscs 
with their eight long arms covered by pecu- 
liar cup-shaped stalked suckers and large 
eyes exhibit a special fondness for the empty 
shells of Gastropod molluscs The habit is 
well known to fisheimen and they take 
advantage of it by using the empty shells in 
capturing Octopui, 

The shell-traps as employed now-a-days 
in the Gulf of Manar aie very ingenious 
Here large numbers ot shells of the 
five-fingured chank ( Ptei ocera ) with their 
apices and hngers broken off, are tied 
at mter\ als of fi\ e oi six feet to a long 
rope , some thirty or forty shells are 
attached to each rope, and a numbei of such 
lines tied end to end are then laid in shallow 
waters The lines are left in the sea over- 
night and on being taken out next morning 
are found to have specimens of Octopus 
sheltered in the cavity of the shells A 
similar device, with earthen pots instead of 
shells IS adopted m Japan for the same pui- 
pose Similar tiaps are probably in use m 
other places also The adoption of such a 
■device clearly shows that the fishermen weie 
well-acquainted with the habits of the Octopus 
which from its peculiar appearance is rightly 
known as the sea-devil all over the world In 
my opinion the clue afforded by the peculiar 
shell-trap points to the animal (or demon) 

I Regarding the number of arms, I think there 
must have been some confusion between an Octopus 
and Loligo or Septa Both the latter species have five 
pairs of arms while the Octopus has eight, but the 
animals are similar and the habits of Septa are 
similar m some repects to those of Octopus For the 
clearing up of some of these doubtful points, I am 
greatly indebted to Dr N A.nnandale, Director of 
2oologi(,al Sui\e\ of India, who has been kind enough 
to go through the manuscript and help me in various 
ways 


which Krishna slew as having been a sea- 
devil which had craVv led into the cavity of a 
shell The words “Panchajanya ( who 
lives) m the form of a conch-shell” are 
veiy significant m this connection The 
name Panchajanya for the devil might 
also have some reference to the five-fingered 
Chank ( Ptet ocera ) or the cuttle fish, but 
it IS impossible to decide wuth any degree 
of certainty 

The last passage italicized in the quota- 
tion from Wilson “which was formed of his 
bones” is contradictory in the face of the 
preceding portion of the same quotation 
Bones are mostly enclosed within the fleshy 
part of the animal and do not surround the 
flesh Further, no animal has bones of a 
type that could directly be converted into a 
chank shell The contention that the shell 
referred to was probably one of the sinistral 
type of a chank gains great support from the 
first part of the quotation and the other argu- 
ments stated above 

Leaving mythology aside, what appeals 
most probable was that Panchajanya and 
Sankha of Vishnu were both sinistral shells 
of the common chank known amongst Zoo- 
logists as Turbinella pu'um, Lamaick The 
sinistral larities certainly were very choice 
adornments for the Hindu Gods and no more 
fitting gifts than these could be imagined 
Indeed it reflects very great credit and in- 
genuity of mind on the parts of those who 
selected this symbol, because nothing could 
be a greater emblem of puiity than the 
sinistral chank, which is so scarce as to 
appear once or twice amongst millions of 
normal dextral chanks fished every yeai . 

B Pr^iSHAD 

2 Great controversy, howevei, exists amongst the 
philologists regarding the correct meaning of the word 
Panchdjan and so much reliance cannot be placed on 
this argument 


A VIEW OF LIFE 

By Prof Rajendralal De , M Sc 

T he history of the earth indicates that inconceivably distant date, living creatures 
“ until it cooled and consohdated, it appeared on the scene ” Regarding their 
was quite unfit to be a home of life origin there are different suggestions, 

It loIlovYS that at some uncertain but of which two may be stated here (see 
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“ Evolution” by P Geddes and J A 
Thomson, Home University Library series) 
One suggestion is that “germs of life came 
to oui eaith embosomed in meteoiites, ” 
the presupposition being that “life is as 
old as mattei ” “ But it is difficult to 
conceive of anything like the protoplasm 
we know surviving transport in a 
meteorite ” The othei suggestion is that 
“what we Q.aX\lning evolved in Nature’s 
laboratory from what we call not-hving ” 
“We must admit that as an hypothesis it 
IS in harmony w ith the general ti end of the 
evolutionary theory If the dust of the 
earth did naturally give nse to living 
creatures, if they are in a real sense born 
of her and the sunshine, then the w hole 
world becomes more continuous and vital, 
and all the inorganic groaning and tra- 
vailing becomes more intelligible ” The 
authors of the book on Evolution admit 
that “the doctrine of the origin of the 
living from the not-hvmg cannot be held 
at present with a clear oi easy mind ” 
For, though the possibility of building up 
the substances that go to form the living 
organism is recognised by the chemical 
science, still, “there is a great gap between 
making organic mattei and making an 
organism ” We may see li we can get 
some light on the above problem from 
another point of view And for this we 
shall consider the mechanism of an 
organism, and shall choose the human 
organism for oui consideration 

The human organism consists of a body 
and a mind The body may be compared 
to an engine which can convert heat into 
work In the case of an engine there 
exists a definite ratio between the heat 
used up and the work pei formed In the 
case oi the body the same physical law 
relating to heat and work should hold 
good when bodily movements are accom- 
plished by heat disengaged through meta- 
bolic changes It will be observed that 
these movements, even though executed 
by the body, must be directed by the 
mind. The latter stands, therefore, in its 
relation to the former in the same way as 
a driver does with respect to an engine 
A driver however is not a part and 
parcel of an engine in the same sense as 


the mind is of the body For, the mind 
grows as the body grows and its decay 
follows the decay of the body , the mind of 
an adult is more de\ eloped than that of a 
child , senility follows the physical weak- 
ness of old age, the reason being that the 
power oi the mind depends on the biam, a 
part of the body 

The relation between the mind and the 
body appears to be a perplexing question 
“Impressions from the outer world seem to 
come to us by our senses and to be trans- 
mitted along oui nerves to our brain, and 
to be there in some way transformed mto 
peiceptions of things And the problem 
of pS} chology has been to understand how 
this can be,” (see “Henri Bergson The 
Philosophy of Change” by H Whdon 
Cai The People’s Books senes) Different 
theoiies have been suggested by philoso- ‘ 
phers to solve the problem, and they are 
based on different views on life presupposed 
by them 

We cannot consider life to be merely an 
automaton, nor simply as an expression ' 
of consciousness There exists vohtion in 
life. The independent existence of the 
external world too cannot be ignored To 
understand life, we should know what this 
world IS, where life exists A question 
may arise if this world consists of 
sepal ate and independent realities such 
as life, matter, time and space , or if there 
exists one principle in which all are uni- 
ted Matter is regarded by the physical 
sciences as being composed of electrons, 
which seem to be pai tides of energy 
And as it is so, matter has got a real 
sympathy for energy, that is to say, 
matter can contain energy, and can also 
be affected by it Time is only a modified 
expression of the conception of motion, 

1 e , the eilect of eneigy on matter 
Space IS an outcome of the manifestation 
of energy We cannot conceive of the 
possibility of the manifestation of energy 
without any conception of Space The 
one leahty is evidently eneigy , its mani- 
festation has created matter, time and 
space It seems possible that Life as well 
should be the manifestation of the very 
same eneigy 

Returning to the psychological problem 
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it may be stated that impressions from 
the outer woild being forms of energy, 
the biain, as it is composed of mattei, 
can receive them The efiects of these 
impressions on the brain are perceptions 
For had there been no impression, there 
would have been no perception But 
perception is not the only effect It is, of 
course, the immediate effect of impression, 
and lasts as long as the impression lasts 
We may compare the efiect of perception 
to the effect of change produced in a 
wire and its surrounding media while an 
electnc current is traversing it Evidently, 
the effect of perception is a momentary 
one. And it would be natural to expect 
that the said impressions would leave 
behind them some enduring marks on the 
brain substance These marks or records 
of impressions may be latent in charactei 
and on being revived as images of percep- 
tions^ just as photographic images, may 
constitute memory There will howevei 
remain this difference that the photogra- 
phic latent images can be developed only 
once, whilst the images of perceptions 
may be so revived more than once Such 
a process will enable an organism to 
letain and revive its experiences formed 
by Its various perceptions We have pre- 
sumed that the memory consists of images 
of perceptions revived from the marks of 
the impressions on the brain substance 
For explaining our point further, we may 
compare these marks of the impressions 
on the brain substance to the markings on 
a gramophone record, and the image of 
perception to the song repioduced from the 
record The memory is exactly this repro- 
duction With the help of the above 
assumption we are now able to offer an 
explanation of the phenomena of intelli- 
gence and instinct 

We should take into consideration that 
the organism is the centre of actions, 
whether the stimulus be external or intern- 
al This IS so because it is a seat of 
eneigy, as well as a medium foi its 
manifestation “Impressions which pass 
into the organism are incentives to 
action and the function of the brain is to 
respond to them by setting gomg the 
appropnate action” (Henn Bergson ‘ The 


Philosophy of Change) In domg so it 
may levive in the memoiy its past experi- 
ences These experiences may consist of 
the images of perceptions and also of the 
images of the past corresponding responses 
of the organism following the perception It 
may happen that during this revival theie 
may appear the image of a mode of action 
that may interest the organism The image 
in which it IS inteiested will naturally be 
selected and translated into movements 
by the brain The action following the 
line suggested by such revival of images 
is comparable to the intelligent action 
which follows “hesitation, deliberation 
and choice ” It will be noticed that in 
intelligent action there is an element of 
sympathy existing between the organism 
and the mode of action We cannot 
otherwise explain why a certain procedure 
should be adopted when there are a host 
of others present In instinctive actions 
also we come across this very sympathy 
Now, the difference between intelligent 
action and instinctive action will be 
observed to consist in the existence in 
the former, of an intermediate pheno- 
menon of “hesitation and deliberation”, 
which will be absent in the latter Sym- 
pathy determines the action in both cases 
In the first case the sympathy results 
from a revival of a host of images of 
perception and of past responses in 
memory, while in the second case the 
sympathy is spontaneous, and acts direct- 
ly This sympathy is an essential link 
bettveen the organism and its actions 
For as the organism is a seat of energy and 
its actions are only manifestations of 
the said energy, the link referred to is 
really one existing between energy and its 
manifestation, without which a possibility 
of manifestation of energy is inconceivable 
We are conscious of impressions and 
also of responses which follow them 
Impressions are forms of energy received 
1^ the organism and its lesponses are 
effects of energy going out of it (organism) 

If the reception of energy m the form of 
impression can give rise to perception, it 
IS natural to expect that a similar pheno- 
menon should follow the going out of energy 
from the organism Our perceptions, as 
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we have already stated, are due to ceitain 
states of the brain Our consciousness, 
as well, which includes the phenomenon 
of perception seems to have been originat- 
ed from similar states of the bi am And 
with the help of these states alone the 
biain will be able to diiect our bodily 
movements when theie can be no other 
index available to guide it 

The above \iew regarding conscious- 
ness need not reduce a Ining being to an 
automaton Theie will be found a place 
for volition in life Foi, theie being many 
different ways available fot the manifest- 
ation of energy, the element of choice 
naturally comes in if the eneigy is to 
manifest itself along only one of these 
ways Howevei , it must also be admitted 
that there will be found motives w^hich 
govern our choice And we often feel that 
all our motives converge to a certain end 
or purpose in life So oui volition is not 
absolutely free 

Let us now try to understand the 
teleological view of life mentioned above 
Life being supposed to be an incessant 
manifestation of energy, necessarily a 
movement, it must have a certain direc- 
tion and destination ahead of it "What 
that destination can be may now be 
considered It can only be one of the two 
alternatives, either a cessation of the 
continuity of manifestation, or the very 
continuity itself Oui view of life, it will 
be observed, is compatible with the view 
of the evolution of the living from the not- 


In ing And if the evolution of energy has 
proceeded so, far along this hne starting 
from energ}', traversing matter and reaching 
life, there will be no reason for believing 
it to end there The destination of life 
will then appeal to be the very continuity 
of the manifestation, i e , a progressive 
evolution To understand the nature of 
it moie fully we should keep m view the 
place of individual living beings in this 
march of life We find that generation 
after generation of a race perish, but life 
still pi ogresses through it Evidently life 
may be immortal but not an organism 
For the existence of the Spirit after the 
decay of the body is incompatible with 
our conception of consciousness And ne- 
cessarily we consider the phenomenon of 
death as an annihilation of the manifest- 
ation of life exhibited through an organ- 
ism An organism perishes but not life 
Life is like a progression of waves, where 
one wave giving use to another but itself 
disappearing helps m keeping the conti- 
nuity of onward motion 

Returning to the mam question under 
discussion, it seems possible that the 
living have evolved from the not-livmg on 
our planet The view of the transportation 
of life germs from other heavenly bodies 
to our earth seems to be not very con- 
vincing For, besides the reason already 
stated, the sojourneis might not have 
found in hei (earth) a suitable environ- 
ment 
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The Equality that is needed 

Mr, S Jackson Coleman writes m the 
Indian Review 

Idealist and realist are alike imbued with the 
vague fluttermgs of aspiring humanity towards 
a new world in which oppression shall be un- 
known, and of which the dominating spirit 
shall be the magic word “ Equality,” 


Again — 

There is, of course, no such thmg as 
“Equality” Differentiation of type is the very 
law of life The strength of England, in fact, has 
always come from the diversity of its interests 
and its training Their schools have not suffered 
‘from the pitiless uniformity which is a curse in 
some other countries It cannot he said of Great 
Britain as Matthew Arnold said of Germany— 
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that at elcTTcn o’clock on each day ereiy child 
in the country is lepeating the same lesson 
Uniformity is a vice and if we are to succeed 
it IS essential that indii idualism should be 
developed to the utmost extent Every man too 
should be allowed to develop in his own way 

In the new world that is opening out to us 
we shall theiefore have greater differentiation, 
that IS greater inequality 

Here the writer mistakes diversity oi 
variety of talents and gifts for inequality 
When he says, “Greater equality of 
opportunity— \es,” we perfectly agree 
But when in the next sentence be says, 
“Greater equality of brain and capacity to 
achieve— no,” we ask, “Why not 
lemembering that it is of g-j eater equality 
that he speaks, not of perfect equality 
There is, however, no fault to be found in 
the passage quoted below 

But what IS this equality that is to be the 
sign manual of the new world ? Is it a demand 
for “equality of oppoitunity”,— that is, an 
equal chance for every baby born into the world 
to reach the highest of which it is capable ^ No 
man who calls himself a good citizen could caip 
at such a demand If it be a claim, however, 
for a levelling of mankind “down” to the 
average every good citizen will fight against 
such a proposal, and he will have the experience 
of evolution on his side in so doing, for all 
evolution consists of a levelling “up” 

The only equality that is worth anythmg is 
the chance to develop Many are not allowed, 
under present conditions, this opportunity, and 
the community loses by not recognising this 
need 

It IS a noteworthy fact that nearly every 
advanced thinker, whether one takes such widely 
divergent types as Anatole France, H G Wells, 
or Bernard Shaw, agrees that this is a primary 
consideration 

Work for Students. 

Ml P k Telang wntes in the Young 
Collegiate 

There are many who can do things w ith their 
hands, many fortunately have the energy and 
capacity for physical action but there am al- 
ssnays few who can think out solutions to social 
|nd economic problems or even visualise these 
poblems clearly In every country during a time 
Kupheaval there are always members who can 
lowhat they are told to do but there are few who 
!fln with authoiity and sincerity decide what it 
s to do It IS the duty of students, especially 
he more advanced ones at College, to take up * 
or study and investigation those problems m 
IT 2 C E22u social wcll-bcin^ which Btc pressinfiT 


themsehes on the attention of cry tlioiiglitfiil 
observei of the conditions around tis It is thej 
who ha^e the necessaiy intellectual enthusiasm 
to tindeitalve reading on a large scale , it is they 
who have the necessary mental training to be 
able to draw conclusions from their reading and 
to apply them to the actual facts of the life 
around them It is they who can have the 
necessary, patience and persistence to inspect 
and mvestigate the necessary detachment to 
come to tinbxassed conclusions Moieover, ac- 
tual contact with facts of life will add depth 
and accuracy to their studies, especially of cmc 
and economic subjects, which, when lestncted 
entirely to the class room and the library assume 
a tone of unreality These subjects, again, are 
studied and taught in our colleges to-day from 
books and by men whose horizon is entirely 
western and there arises a tendency either to 
Ignore eastern facts and ideas or dismiss them 
summarily as abnoimal or as mdicative of a 
lowrer ordei of social organization The expen- 
dituie of time and energy involyed in such 
pursuits, therefoie will rather help studies than 
hinder them 

One feels very keenly that if our students will 
take to a study of social problems, such as 
Housing, Wages, Welfare of Labour, Pauperism, 
Sanitation and Hygiene and will, under able 
guidance, organise work of actual investigation 
into conditions as they exist in our midst, they 
will be taking m hand a thing which can be pro- 
perly done only by intelligent and trained people 
and not by amateuis and theorists, however 
well-meaning they may be Members of the 
Servants of India Society have already been 
engaged on work of this kind and there seems 
to be no reason why they should not be asked 
to put themselves at the heads of student- 
groups, guiding and directing their studies and 
activities One thmg will have to be kept in mind 
Our reading of these subjects will provide us 
with principles drawn from a review of Western 
conditions and facts We shall have to test 
these in the light of facts and principles of our 
own life and the effort should be to find a way 
out m keeping with our traditions and ideals not 
only to plant conclusions and principles, alien 
to them, m their midst 

We should give due weight to the expiience 
of other nations and peoples, but we must never 
forget that we have a view-point on life which 
is all our own and a social and civic orgmisa- 
tion which has a distinctive character of great 
value 


^^Message of Bobert Burns to India*” 

In an article on Message of 

Robert Burns to India, in Bast and West 
Mr Francis Watt writes — 

Burns celebrated the univeisal brotherhood 
He voiced the aspirations ofjrations 
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struggling upwards m tlie path of pro '•less 
Like Heme lie was a fighter in the great cause 
for the liberation of humanity It is here that 
he speaks what is in reality his message to 
India His precious words on such subjects may 
be studied with profit by the Indian student and 
thinker, by all who can giasp the essential 
meaning underneath a diversity of expression 
One of Burns^ most striking traits is not 
merely his unw ersal humanity, but Ins universal 
sympathy winch embraces not merely mankind 
but the brute creation— nay even the inanimate 
things of the earth Here are some examples 
taken at random It is not merely the good 
man overwhelmed with unmented misfortune 
who calls forth his love 

Ev^n you, ye hapless crew ^ I pity you , 

Ye, whom the seeming good think sm ta pity , 
Ye poor, despised, abandoned vagabonds, 
Whom vice, as usual, has turned o’er to rum 

Again, the inequalities of life press upon him 
Again he looks on the bright side of the 
humble life Even the poorest have their plea- 
sures and consolations 

His finest effort is to be found in his famous 
song, man^s a man for a’ the Mar- 

seillaise hymn of all the poverty-stricken on the 
earth Well known as the verses are I cannot 
refrain from quoting the first and the last 

Is there for honest Poverty 

That hings. his head, an^ a’ that , 

The coward slave — we pass him by, 

We dare be poor for a’ that ^ 

For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 

Our toils obscure an’ a’ that, 

The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that 

Then let its pray that come it may, 

(As come it will for a’ that,) 

That sense and worth, over a’ the earth 
Shall bear the gree, an a’ that 
For a’ that, an a’ that, 

It’s coming yet for a’ that 
That man to man, the world o’er, 

Shall brothers be for a’ that 

There is a direct message in that song of 
consolation and hope to the toiling, poverty- 
oppressed millions of India 

His sympathy transcended the limits of 
humanity 

Through the whole of his life Burns was m 
intimate contact with the soil of his native land 
He ploughed her fields and gathered her harvests 
year after year The products of that soil 
almost took sentient existence to his loving 
eyes When lie turned down a mountain daisy 
with his plough, he lamented that he was 
crushing it m the dust, and he turned his 
weeding clips aside to spare the thistle because 
it was the emblem of his country and he could 
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not cndiite its desttuction When we go a step 
higher and come to the animal creation, vie 
expect that his sympathy will go forth in large 
measure and are not disappointed The animals 
that he reaied, that helped him m his care of 
the fields, that were pets in his home or those 
wild ill the woods and the meadows, were ever 
the objects of keen attention and kmdly 
thought In many a humorous and pathetic 
line he has touched on their lives and fortunes 
Thus he turns up the nest oi a field mouse and 
has some moving lines on its destruction , it 
affects him with pam that the little animal 
should run away from him 

I’m truly sorry man’s dominion 
Has broken nature’s social union, 

\n’ justifies that ill opinion 

Which makes thee startle 
\t me, thy poor, earth born companion 
\n’ lellow mortal ^ 

He could pity even the devil 

In his iddrcs^ to the Deih he has a half 
humoious half regretful reference to the evil 
fate of tins e\il spunt 

But farejyou weel, auld Nickie— ben ^ 

0 wad ye tak a thought an’ men ^ 

Ye aiblms might— I dinna ken— 

Still hae a stake , 

I’m wae to think upo’ you den, 

Ev’n for your sake ^ 


India in Current World Literature. 

The following paragraphs are taken 
from “The World of culture” m the 
Collegian , 

Young Isuvm 

Mohammedanism is being reinterpreted in 
Sir Theodore Morison’s recent articles In the 
Nineteenth Century (July 1919) we are told that 
the Young Moslems m India, Turkey and Egypt, 
are either sceptics or hold unorthodox opinions 
which would scandalize the divines of El Azhar 
or Deoband, but ‘fit is just these young men 
who are taking the lead in championing the 
cause of Islam ” The explanation of this 
apparent anomaly lies m the fact, says he, that, 
“Islam IS more than a creed, it is a civilization,” 
—it IS a social group with a philosophy, ^ 
culture and an art of its own 
Hindu Music 

Quite a number of articles on Indian Music 
have of late appeared in the musical and other 
journals of the United States, such as ‘'Eastern 
and Western Music” in Musical America (1918;, 
“Music and Musical Instruments of India” in 
the Courier (1918), “Message of Hindu 

Music” m Asm (1918), and “Patronage of 
Music m India” m the Musical Observer (1919) 
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Ml these coutributions aie fiom the pen of 
B K Roy 

The Oxeord History of India 

In the Decembei numbei of the Political 
Science Quarterly (1919) the fallacies of Mi 
Vincent A Smith as historian are exposed by 
Benoy Kttmai Saikar m a review-essay on “An 
English History of India” The article em- 
phasises the distinction that theie is between 
archseology and history 

On the coeours or the Striae in Mica 

In the Pioceedings of the Rcj’-al Society 
(London), A Yol 96, we have a full investiga- 
tion of the phenomenon of the coloured striae 
observed when mica is exammed by the Foucanlt 
Test by Mr P N Ghosh, Lecturei on Optics 
in the Calcutta University A pieliminary 
communication in Nature ( November 14, 1918) 
by Prof C Y Raman and the present author 
described briefly the phenomenon The experi- 
mental work described m this papei was carried 
out by Mr Ghosh in the Palit Laboratory of 
Physics of the Calcutta University 


Universities of the Future, 

Writing in the Kalpaka on “the New 
Renaissance^^ Mr Victor E Cromer quotes 
from Professor Thwing’s work on Vmver- 
sities of the World a long passage which 
concludes as follows 

^By reason of the presence of three elements 
'—•the increasing complexness of civilisation, 
the increasing competition of civilisation, the 
increasing sense of the need of conservation of 
natural resources—the education which the 
colleges and universities of the world seek to 
give, becomes of greater worth and of widening 
relationships In this enlargement, the univer- 
sities of the world may easily fall into four 
classes ’ 

The writer then summarises Prof 
Thwmg’s description of the four types of 
universities 

The first of these four classes. Professor 
Thwiiig says, ^has for its purpose the discovery 
and the publication of the truth, ^ and comprises 
mainly the Geiman Universities The second 
class is the type which has for its ^primary pur- 
pose the development of character through the 
power of thinking,’ represented by the Scottish 
and some of the American Universities The 
thud type, he says, ^has for its real, though sel- 
dom spoken of, purpose, the making of a gentle- 
man,’ and Oxford and Cambridge are cited as 
finest examples of this class* Professor Thwing 
then goes on to say that Tt is a far cry to the 
fourth type of the University, a cry far an place 
^nd m function, This class seeks to tram mm 


m efficiency, its iiiembeis endeavoui to make 
graduates who are able to earn their living In 
this respect they are like all other professional 
schools, and especially like the schools of engi- 
neering Of course the efficiency is of a liberal 
sort, and the living, for earning which the op- 
portunity IS given, IS of large lelations The 
Universities of this class belong especially to the 
Far East The means of subsistence are so 
small, the margin dividing starvation from bare 
existence so nariow, that eveiy force must be 
utilised, eveiy method employed, T\hich shall 
add a ciumb to the food oi a thread to the gai- 
ment The characteristics of all thcj^Universities 
of each of these four classes aie, of couise, found 
m less or greater degiee in every Univeisity ’ 

The writer concludes his article by 
elaborating his idea of the co-oidmation 
of all methods which should charactense 
education in the coming day 

In the development of the University system 
that will come in the years succeedmg the Great 
War there will be a co ordination and a re-syn- 
thesis of all existing systems The histoncal 
growth of each distinctive type of University, 
college, and school will have contributed a dis- 
tinctive point of view, methods that are unique, 
and lessons to be learned, in the founding of the 
Universities ol the futuie India, starting from 
the beginning with her University system, will 
have the experience of all other Universities 
throughout the world on which to build the 
edifice of her future system of learning 

Between the primary school systems and 
the Universities there must arise an intermedia- 
ry system, by means of which the University 
will be fed with students This intei media- 
ry system will be compulsory and universal 
All children will have to pass through the inter- 
mediary schools, and those who are lit oi ready 
for the wider education of the University will be 
passed on to it as a matter of course Once the 
career is chosen, all efforts will be bent towards 
giving the best possible facilities to the child to 
study and develop its faculties, whether the 
tendencies be musical or domestic, electrical or 
oratorical, literary or mechanical There will 
be scope for all There will be a place found for 
the laige groups who aie fitted to become engi- 
neers or architects, carpenters or draughtsmen 
while there will even be facilities provided for 
the precocious individual who has no compeer 
in the State in his particular direction, and 
therefore needs individual instruction and unique 
facilities From a hod earner to a Shakespeare, 
from a bootmaker to a World Teachei, facilities 
will be provided in this intei mediate system for 
all ejasses to find their vocation, and to develop 
efficiency in that vocation 

And it a nation is so happy as to possess an 
individual who stands head and shoulders above 
his fellows in any given direction, then it is to 
that nation’s interests to provide the utmost 
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lacilities ioi the studies of that iLdnidual The 
hoar and the man have a way of coming into 
correct -javtaposition in the world^s economy , 
bat if the man is not safficientl}’' awakened to 
realise the greatness of his opportanity, the 
hoar passes, and the v oriel suffers The edaca- 
tional stem mast be broad enough to pio\ide 
for the single genius as well as the enlighten- 
ment of the masses When that time arrives 
the New Renaissance will be within measarable 
distance of realisation 

Western Mationalism and 
Ideal Mationalism 

In his lecture on ^‘Christian Nation- 
alism,” reproduced in the Young Men of 
India^ Mr K T Paul observes — 

The bieakdown of Western Civ hsation in 
1914-1918 is due to a type of Nationalism 
which IS fundamentally opposed to the Spirit of 
Christ No one is more anxious than the religi- 
ous leaders of the West to make this point per- 
fectly clear The war is reckoned rather as part 
of that piocess of the evolution ofnatuiered 
in tooth and claw, when it rejects the superior 
guidance offered by Christ tin ough self-restraint 
m thoughtfulness for otheis 

But Nationalism truly so called is not Prus- 
sianism Take the analogy of individual per- 
sonality Who will deny the infinite value of 
the self-knowledge, self-reverence and self-control 
implied in individual personality ^ The beast m 
man may lower it to arrogant conceit or beg- 
garly selfishness The spirit m man however 
does raise it, thank heaven, very often, to most 
useful purposes in the economy of Society The 
same is also true of the family Social advance- 
ment, social graces, progressive maintenance of 
culture from generation to generation, most 
things which make life worth living, aie all 
impossible excepting for the great fact of the 
family On the other hand, family interests and 
family pride may and do degrade people only 
too often 

In the same way the fact that nationafism 
was notoriously malformed in the Europe of the 
XIXth Century should not blind us to its essen- 
tial values The history of mankind cannot be 
read from a teleological view-point without 
discerning the inscrutable wisdom of Infinite Pro- 
vidence It was in His design that nations 
should emerge in the course of human evolu- 
tion, should develop peculiar characteristics of 
their own, should at a later stage so freely inter- 
mingle as to teach and help one another and to 
advance the race towards its goal of perfection 
What wonder if in such an immensely complicat- 
ed process diawn out ovei thousands of genera- 
tions there should be failures and conflicts, even 
Armageddons and revolutions One might as 
well condemn individual personality or family 
feeling foi the same leason 


The possibility of failure is the one condi- 
tion for \mlxtj in success Such is God’s own 
method of nurtme The process is costly, in- 
volving suffering which sometimes falls on the 
undeserved We cannot enter now into the 
metaphysics of that side issue The mam fact 
is that in the *one increasing purpose’ of God for 
mankind nationalism has a designed place of 
necessity 

Mr Paul then gives us his ideal of what 
nationalism ought to be, and in doing so 
says ^For the pefection of individual 
personality Christ revealed the master- 
secret unto others as you would be 
done by” was the dictum ' Here it may be 
observed that this was not a new revela- 
tion made by Christ This iiile of conduct 
IS to be found in the ancient writings of 
several countries of an age anterior to the 
days of Jesus, e g , m the Talmud and in 
the works of Confucius Let us, however^ 
proceed with Mr Paul’s ideal of national- 
ism He says that just as the above master^ 
secret of reciprocity helps in the pepfection 
of individual personality, so it ‘deads the 
family upward, and the same is the secret 
for Nationalism ” 

The so-called Christian West finds it diffi- 
cult to learn this lesson, and needed all the 
tragedy of the Great War to bring it vividly to 
attention Like the individual, it is only the 
nation that loses itself that can find itself 
That God may be the King of mankmd, that 
mankmd may carry out His will and purposes 
of Love in the great true treedom of obedience, 
with this high purpose it is for nations as 
for individuals to forget themselves in al- 
truistic service Over and over again this 
prescription has been found true in the in- 
dividual There is no reason why it should 
not be equally unfailmg in the case of a nation 
It IS the survivals ot barbarism in Western 
nations which have made this so far impracti- 
cable m spite of their Christianity 

In India, then, no nationalism can be counted 
as Christian which would be so self-centred as 
to want isolation, so self-seeking as to exploit 
other nations, so self-conceited as to despise 
other cultures, so self-willed as to refuse others^ 
counsels 

In this connection some of Mr PauEs 
observations on the culture of India are 
w'orth quoting 

Of all the ancient cultures of the world the 
one which has iiiamtained its progress unbioken 
for thirty centuries is that oi India Egypt and 
Chaldea, Iran and Gieece made then contribu- 
tions, and departed many centuries ago Even 
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Imperial Rome, well established on solid fotmda- 
tioBS of Ic^-w and statesmansbip, found its master 
who shivered it to pieces and threw its 
empire into barbaric darkness for seven cen- 
turies Oi Japan and China I have no know- 
ledge, beyond this, that their light was lit from 
India Leaving them aside for a moment, India 
presents the unique phenomenon of a great 
Oriental culture which has braved the con- 
fusions of thirty centuries of political vicis- 
situdes Her strength lay not in physical pow^^r 
or material pelf, but in the abiding vitality of 
the inner light which secured high intellectual 
achievement, profound spiritual aspiration, and 
a masterpiece of social organization at once ad- 
aptable to the demands of changing conditions 
and tenaciously conserving the heritage of art 
and culture as each generation earned them a 
stage further towards perfection 

It IS these things that we call the ^National 
Characteristics of ^ndia ’ 

Again, the sterling success of Indian culture 
to subsist, to progress, and to dominate for 
centuries many more millions than evei came 
under the heel of the Kaiser, all without any 
political power and authority, has demonstrat- 
ed once for all to the world the truth of the 
dictum 'Blessed are the Meek for they shall in- 
herit the Earth ’ The rest of the world went on 
the idea that political power is indispensable for 
a chance in the world This fallacy worked it- 
self out into the absurdity which Europe had to 
undergo during the last years India has 
Stood on a pedestal above material and poli- 
tical power, and her exalted throne has weather- 
ed all storms, and the nations of the world 
might turn to her wistfully for a demonstration 
of the truth uttered in all its simplicity on the 
shores of Galilee 

Among the most precious heritage of India is 
her ideal of womanhood As daughter, as wife, 
and as mother, her throne is m the heait of 
man and from there her sceptre is stretched 
without hindrance over his head and hand 
Not by becomn^a man but by realising perfectly 
the sacred office of womanhood, she has 
provided the complement without which mere 
man is utterly poor and ineffectual 

India’s Buty m relation to the 
CoYenant of the League of 
Nations. 

The editor of tht Young Men of India 
has published the complete test of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, which, 
he says, has not yet appeared m any journal 
published in India, and in that connection 
obseives — 

India IS a signatory to the Covenant, ahd 
thereby we accept certain responsibilities and 
duties towards the world, in the consideration of 
which, on the othei hand, we have failed lanleilt- 


ably Every civilized Powei, possibly, with the 
exception of the Hedjaz,has brought up the Peace 
Treaty, in which is incorporated the Covenant, 
before its respective Legislature for discussion 
criticism, and ratification The Dominions, such 
as Canada and Australia, have done this On the 
other hand, m India the Government has tailed 
to explain the Treaty even to responsible 
leaders, and on the part oi the latter there has 
been a lamentable lack of mteiest even though 
it would appear that some of the concrete 
provisions oi the Covenant affect us most 
profoundly and in them large masses nf our 
population have a deBmte interest (The italics 
are ours -—Ed , M R) We have had meetings 
all over India demanding that Turkey^s 
Sovereignty should in no wise be curtailed, 
even terntormlly In article 22 of ^.the 
Covenant the plenipotentiaries, including the 
representatives of India, signed the following 
"Certain communities formeily belonging to 
the Turkish Empire have reached a stage of 
development where their existence as independ- 
ent nations can be provisionally recognized 
subject to the rendering of administrative advice 
and assistance by a Mandatory until such time 
as they are able to stand alone The wishes 
of these communities must be the principal 
consideration in the selection of the Manda- 
tory Here a question of capital importance 
and of the deepest import to India has already 
been settled under the guarantee of the principal 
Allies and Associated Powers 

We would advise our readers to turn aside 
from the conflicting controversies regarding 
Turkey, as reflected in the Indian newspapers 
We would urge them to turn to a map of the 
Middle East, that is to say, Turkey in Europe, 
Anatolia, Armenia, Trans-Caucasia, Kurdistan, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Arabia, and Mesopotamia 
Surely it is time that we enlarged our vision 
and looked beyond oui boundaries We are 
being drawn into the greater world, but this 
IS nothing new The fact is that our national 
relationships have been for a century and a 
half looked after for us, and hence we have 
failed to be interested in them Does it surprise 
many of our readers to learn that Lahore is 
nearer the Russian Frontier than to the capital 
of a sister Provmce, such as Allahabad ^ This 
fact is true, and yet we have failed to apprehend 
its significance and meaning to us We are on 
the eve of rearing in India great democratic 
institutions, but on our frontiers, and indeed 
in an area larger than the whole Indian Empire 
— m the Middle East, there is turmoil and unrest, 
instability, great anxiety, and fear Indeed 
the whole aspect is threatening In the distant 
past our north-west frontiers were nevei safe 
from invasion Who can predict that this new 
India, just come to birth, can be kept safe and 
intact and in that peace which is necessary for 
our existence and development ^ 
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Work at Piisa 

writes, in tlie Mysore 
Economic Journal, of Pusa wbeats — 

Pusa wheats Nos 4 and 12 continue to 
spread thioughout the country side The area 
under them in 1918-19 was estimated at half a 
million acres and the additional profit to 
cultivators which accrued from them at 75 lakhs 
of rupees Their success is not confined to this 
country In New South Wales, in West 
Australia, and in Uganda, they are coming into 
general cultivation They are being extensively 
tried in South Africa and Nigeria and samples 
have been asked for by countries as far apart as 
Canada and Java 

Of the waste of water m iriigation, he 
wiites — 

That the cultivator all over India wastes an 
appalling amount of watei is a well known fact 
which is the despair of irrigation engineers, but 
it has been left to Mr and Mis Howard to 
frame the best estimate yet made of the extent 
to which he misuses his supplies They have 
demonstrated that excellent crops of wheat can 
be grown in North-West India on one prelimi- 
nary irrigation only, whereas the cultivator in 
Sind applies four or more waterings to the 
standing crop and his brother in Baluchistan 
SIX or seven Mr and Mrs Howard point out 
that the water which could be set free by more 
economical methods could be used most advant- 
ageously for the production of legummoas 
fodder crops such as lucerne or berseem (Egyp- 
tian clover) and that the general improvement 
in the organization of the local fodder supplies 
which would follow the increase in the fodder 
crops would go far to solve the cattle and milk 
problems and would also increase the supply of 
manuie It is satisfactory to find that Mr and 
Mrs Howard’s work on soil aeration has con- 
vinced them that any feais of soil depletion in 
the plains of India are groundless They hold 
that increased rather than decreased yields are 
to be expected as surface drainage is improved, 
as erosion becomes checked, as the texture of 
the land is improved by the extended use of suit- 
able leguminous rotations and as the conditions 
necessary for nitrogen fixation are elucidated 
and applied 

Trade Unions Worse than Caste 
in one Respect 

From the ancient literatures of India 
and from modern historical works based 
on them, one learns that, whatever the 
other faults of the caste system, it did not 
in general stand in the way of persons of 
any caste following any trade or industry 
they liked Modern Hindus also enjoy 


similar freedom But in the Wesc the 
Trade Unions stand in the way of men and 
women freely choosing their means of 
earning The following extract from Mr 
Arnold Wiiglit’s article on ‘‘Economics m 
the West^’ m the Mysore Economic Journal 
IS made in support ofoui opinion 

How selfish and monopolistic are the tenden* 
cies of modern Labour in this country is shown 
by the manner in which the Trade Unions are 
dealing with the question of female labour 
During the war over a quarter of a million of 
women weie employed in various mdustnea, 
some of them in positions of great responsibility 
and all working on hnes usually followed by 
the ordinary male woikcrs Naturally it was 
assumed that these oiten highly self-sacrificing 
women, wh'^n the war conclude^ would, if they 
^'ared to remain at woik, be permanently 
employed But those who expected this were 
reckoning without the exclusii eness of the Trade 
Unions A repoit just issued by the Women’s 
Industrial League, which has been makmg 
inquries on the subject, shows that of the quarter 
million women originally employed only 79,000 
were in the workshops at the end of May last 
and that this number was rapidly dwmdling 
because the Unions would not allow the women 
to be employed One firm wrote as follows to 
the Society on the subject — 

‘"Since the armistice, the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers has insisted upon our 
dismissing the women working on armature 
work, because we were not employing women in 
the same room or department as formerly We 
don’t think the decision was a fair one, and we 
make our protest accordingly, but without 
avail We venture to express the opinion that 
women’s work is infinitely better than men’s for 
many branches of our work 

“We are more than pleased with the loyalty, 
cheerfulness, and willing service of the women 
m our employ They are unquestionably an 
example to the male labour, practically without 
exception 

“We intend to keep women as long as 
allowed, for they have given complete satisfac* 
tion and are displacing no men ” 

It is hardly necessary to comment on the 
spirit here revealed of the mind of Labour as it 
is dll ec ted by the Trade Union leaders The old 
mediaeval Guilds usually cited as monumental 
examples of selfishness were not more narrow 
m then exclusiveness than the up-to-date 
Labour organizations are showing themselves 
to be It IS their tendency which excites the 
greatest apprehension for the future of British 
industry For the full development of our 
resources free trade is just as necessary m the 
sphere of aitisan employment as it is in the 
wider region of international competition 
Under modem conditions what possible future 
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cat! an indtistrj have wliicli is lieJged round 
witli a higli wall over winch no one can climb 
who has not first passed through the eiwtremely 
finesiereof the Trade Union’s laws There is 
the less excuse now for the barriers raised, 
because all the world is crying out for British 
goods and manufacturers do not find it possible 
even to a limited extent to keep pace with the 
demands they receiYe A sinking example of 
the mischief wrought by the curious obtuseness 


of the Tiade Unions to the needs of the time is 
supplied by the action of the Bradford wool- 
workers who for weeks resolutely declined either 
todooAerwoik or to permit the employment 
of female labour though the demand for the 
Trade’s goods was neYei greatei When these 
things happen one is almost disposed to question 
whethei the British worker will e\ ei rise to the 
necessities of the present unexampled situation 


FOREIGN 

The Typical Englishman, 

In the opinion of the New Statesman^ 

By a curious chance, the person whom the 
typical Englishman— at least, the best type of 
Englishman — is most unlike is J ohn Bull That 
stupid and irascible figure of plethora— where 
IS he to be found ^ One might walk the streets 
of London all day and never meet him once He 
does not frequent fairs or markets One never 
sees him driving a motor ’bus There may be 
a few elderly gentlemen of a John Bull figure m 
clubs — but they are mere commentators without 
influence on events They talk a great deal of 
politics, but they might as well talk racing for 
all the effect they have They are not important 
but self-important They are outside the nation- 
al life They could not get a seat even m the 
present Cabinet , they could not get a seat even 
m the present Paihament 

The writer proceeds to observe — 

We suspect John Bull of being the invention 
of an anti-Englishman John Bull could never 
have done a smgle one of those things that have 
made the name of England renowned through 
the world He could neither have written 
Hamlet nor have gone with Scott m search of 
the South Pole 

The three great contributions of England to 
the world, it seems to us, have been made m the 
^Spheres of poetry, adventure, and political liber- 
ty John Bull would have scorned the first, 

, hated the last, and been much too dull and fond 
* of his food even to dream of quitting England 
m search of the impossible The only fine qua- 
lity he possesses— and it is undoubtedly a gieat 
quality— IS dogged courage John Bull may be 
as stupid as a stone wall but he is also as un- 
shakable We have no doubt that it is tins 
quality in him that has kept him alive m the 
popular imagination Human beings, aware 
of the chase of hopes and fears that sweeps over 
them at times with so unsettlmg an effect, are 
led to worship an ideal of unflinching steadiness 
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as though it were ^one of the primary virtues 
It is ceitainly a viitue for lack of which the 
primary virtues are of little — or, at least, lessen- 
ed — account Thus it may be that John Bull, 
though he is not typical of Englishmen m general 
either in his features or in his character as a 
whole, does typify the English love of dogged- 
ness and stability One would like to believe 
that dogged courage is consistent with a little 
more charm of manner But perhaps the aver- 
age Englishman prefers his doggedness ^neat ’ 

How does the Englishman himself see 
his average fellow-countryman ^ 

He thinks of him chiefly as a blunt, honest 
man, whose word is his bond, who has a sort 
of schoolmaster’s mission to the infeiior and 
ungrateful outer world, the chivalrous protect- 
or of women, a moderate drinker with a 
hatred of teetotalers, with a touch of un- 
imaginative stupidity that keeps the pure gold 
of his nature from being too soft, not a perfect 
man but a better man than any other man 
The Englishman would not go further than that 
he never boasts 

The New Statesman suspects that it was 
not the hostile critics of the Englishman 
but the Englishman himself who invented 
the description of himself as stupid and 
unimaginative 

It seems odd that he should do so, seeing 
that he is not given to self-abasement Mr 
Shaw, if we remember right, attributes it to 
protective mimicry The Englishman sits down, 
politically speaking, to play cards with the 
Irishman, and he at once begins telling the 
Irishman how brilliant he (the Irishman) is and 
what a blundering idiot he (the Englishman) iSi 
The Irishman is only too ready to believe it is 
all true, and he shows his pleasure by the easy- 
going recklessness of his play Then, when the 
game comes to an end and it is time to count 
one’s winnings, the Irishman notices that there 
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are no winmngs for him to county while the 
Englishman needs a bag in which to cany h^s 
away Happy is the nation that can prkend 
to be stupid Were we a woll, w'e should say to 
the lamb ‘What a dazzling creature you aie ^ 
How beautiful and how perfectly clever There 
could be no better way of insuring against 
hunger 

Tlie ^Eight of Revolution,^ 

Le Temps, in criticising the assertion of 
the French Socialists that militant mino- 
rities have a 'right of revolution —a 'right 
of violence’— writes — 

The right of revolution can exist only m so 
fai as a national majority is oppressed, is the 
victim of a tyranny, or of a dictatorship whose 
powers are self-constituted The right of levo- 
lution, thus understood, triumphed definitely 
on the day when the fathers of the French Re- 
volution caused the equality of all citizens before 
the law to be maintained and founded the first 
great democracy based upon the rights of man 
From that time forth the right of i evolution 
dissappeared, abolished by its very conquests, 
for by the creation of a regime of liberty and 
political justice, a regime m which every citizen 
possesses the same legal means of making known 
his will, every violent act against the regularly 
etablished order is condemned m thought and 
deed 

Looking forward to the violent overthrow 
of an order legally and peaceably estabhshed 
according to the wall of the majority, the re- 
course of a militant minority to the pretended 
right of revolution, is a criminal act— a crime 
against demociacy It is the very negation of 
democracy, the overthrow of everyone of those 
principles of liberty and equality without which 
no democratic civilization can exist It suffices 
to make it clear that those who invoke the right 
of 1 evolution (there are some who speak of the 
^datj of revoltition’) wish to impose upon a 
majority, the crushing domination of a minority, 
they wish to create special social and pohtical 
privileges for a small group of citizens at the 
expense of the others 

The translation given above is taken 
from the Liritig Age of Boston 


critics of the League.’^ 

Mr Arthur J Balfour says that the 
League of Nations has had many critics, 
but he IS "not aware that among the mul- 
titude of criticisms that have been offered, 
any suggestion makes its appearance for 
finding a substitute fpr that organisation 


wrhicli we desire to see entrusted with the 
great task of preserving the peace of the 
world ” 

Those who criticize the League of Nations 
have no substitute for the League of Nations 
They are prepared, it seems, for the cnilized world 
to go on in the future as it has gone on in the 
past, oscillating between those scenes of violence 
and sanguinary disturbance, and the intervals in 
which great and ambitious nations pile up their 
armaments for a new effort lo me such an 
ideal appears to be absolutel3^ intolerable, and I 
am not prepaied, scnouslj, to discuss with any 
man what the future of the international rela- 
tions should be unless he is prepared either to 
accept m some form or another the League of 
Nations, or to tell me what substitute he pro- 
poses for it 

The objection that human nature be- 
ing unchangeable, men will continue to 
fight m the future as they have done in the 
past, IS met thus -- 

‘Human nature,’ say these critics, ‘never 
changes, the world has always suffered from 
wars, whar has been will be, the future must 
resemble the past, and war, which we have 
never succeeded in escaping hitherto, will dog 
our footsteps to the end of time ’ 

Now, I do not, of course, deny that the 
notion of fundamentally altering human charac- 
teristics IS only the crotchet of the doctrinaire 
and the pedant, and that no practical statesman 
ought to lend his hand to any project which 
clearly involves a fundamental alteration in our 
inherited characteristics But are we, therefore, 
to give up all hope of amelioration ^ Grant that 
the raw material on which statesmen and legis- 
lators work remains substantially unaltered, 
are we, therefore, to say that society is inherent- 
ly fixed m all its old habits, be they good or be 
•Oiey bad ^ That seems to me to be a counsel 
not only of despair, but of foolishness 

I have noticed that the very people who tell 
you the League of Nations has failed, that was, 
after all, is a necessity, perhaps in the long run 
a beneficent necessity, and that in any case it is 
ingrained in human nature— these are the very 
people who tell you that we are not as good as 
our forefathers— that m the good old days men 
were really indifferent to money, and really pre- 
ferred their country to their private inteiests, 
and were always prepared to fight for any cause 
which they thought to be the cause of right 
But IS human nature only to go downhill? 
Then, if we are so much worse than our pro- 
genitors in these particulars, it shows, at aU 
events, that we can change Must we only 
change for the worse’ I take an entirely different 
view, not only of what the history of the past 
has been, but of what the historv of the future 
maybe 

It IS perfectly true that you cannot change 
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as by a miracle tbe lieai ts of men , but wbat 
you can do and what you ought to do is to 
make such changes in the habits of men that 
that which seemed natural and inevitable to 
them forefathers should seem monstrous and 
avoidable to their children And that you really 
ought to be able to do For that you have done 
“-tnat civilization has done in many particulars 
He gives an example 

We say with truth that, after all, at the root 
of society there must be the element of force, and 
there must be a cnminal law for criminals, that 
the peaceable citizen must be protected by the 
police All that is quite true, but just consider 
the amount of work which has to be done by 
those guardians of society now, compared with 
the disorder, the crime, the recklessness, indiffer- 
ence to life which habitually and commonly pre- 
vailed among our not very remote ancestors 
Jf you can do that m social life, why can you do 
nothing comparable to it in international life ? 
What you have to do, and what you can do if 
you seize the propitious moment and use it to 
the best advantage, is to create such a habit of 
dealing with international diflBiculties by inter- 
national machinery that the vety thought of 
setthng international disputes by the abomin- 
able practice of mutual slaughter will seem as 
truly alien to the views of civilized men as some 
of the habitual disorders under which society 
suffered not so very long ago 

He does not deny that the task is a 
difficult one 

Indeed, I belong to a school of thought 
which thinks that progress is difficult to attain, 
and IS not only difficult to attain, but is not easy 
to maintain There are some who 'are optimist- 
ically framed, and their outlook on the world 
IS so optimistic that they seem to think that 
progress is something that comes of itself and 
by Itself without human effort, and that each 
stage that is conquered by this almost automa- 
tic procedure is one that will of itself forever 
remain I take a different view I think society 
may go back as well as forward I thmk it re- 
quires, and has always required, the constant 
effort and the best elements in every society, not 
merely to improve it but to maintain it at its 
level It IS on that condition alone that civiliza- 
tion, m my judgment, is possible But the very 
thought— the veiy kind of reflection which makes 
me anxious, makes me also hopeful— the very 
thought that without effort we may slide back 
assures me that with effort we can press for- 
ward All that I ask these critics of the League 
of Nations is that, if they can find no substitute 
for the machinery we propose, they will, at all 
events, throw themselves into the task of mak- 
ing it work if they can, and that they will go 
forward in a spirit of hopefulness and faith, and, 

^ while conscious of all the difficulties, and recog- 
nizmg all the obstacles m their path, will never- 
theless say that is the path which we must 


puisue There lies peace, and with peace an im- 
provement in our international relations 

But there are two conditions of success 
to be fulfilled 

The League of Nations provides the machinery, 
but mathineiy without motive powei— a body 
without a soul— is utterly useless Behind the 
machinery of the I eague of Nations must be the 
motive power derived from the wills of the 
peoples of the world And their action must 
be founded on the common conscience That is 
thefiist condition Another condition is that all 
the Powers, and more especially the great 
Powers, on whose action so much m the near 
futuie must inevitably depend, should take an 
equal share of the buiden which I do not for a 
moment deny that the League of Nations is 
going to throw upon them 

But the pity is, this ^ ^burden’ ^ is being 
recognised by neutiai and dependent peoples 
as that old unregenerate thing, ‘^the white 
man’s burden ” So that the condition 
that each great power should have a 
Mandate seems equivalent to an attempt 
to stop the mouths of all the powerful 
peoples by giving them a share of the spoils 
of victoiy 

The Purdali System, 

An Indian Lady, vwiting on ^‘The 
Purdah System” in Britain and India^ 
says 

The general idea is that this system is of 
Islamic or Mohammedan origin, but we are 
told on good authority that there is nothing m 
the Moslem scriptures which can be said to 
have given nse to the Purdah with the excep- 
tion of a few veises, which, though they may 
be said by some to have reference to the custom, 
yet give no warrant to the seclusion of women 
On the other hand, we aie told definitely that 
seclusion was at first the punishment meted out 
m the Koran only to the women who had been 
unfaithful to their husbands It "was later, in 
the Ommeyade period (661—749 ad), that the 
custom was generally extended [among the 
Mohammedans to the faithful as well as the 
unfaithful, on account of the laxity of public 
morals 

The following observations show that 
the wnter is not a prejudiced critic of the 
Purdah — 

We are told, and told justly, by the speakers 
who advocate franchise for Indian women, 
that the Purdah makes no difference to the 
influence of Indian women but that their 
voice IS still heard from behind it with force 
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and msistence The example of the aged and 
revered Begum of Bhopal, as well as of other 
capable nileis of India, is enough to pro\e 
this We also know that the Pudrah women 
themselves are reluctant to come out of their 
seclusiOBj in fact will be most unhappytodo 
it 

The lot of the secluded women of India is 
not as unhappy as outsiders are apt to think 
Taking the case of the Ranis alone, w e can say 
that their privileges are many 

She then describes the ways of life of 
many Rams of the present day The 
concluding paragraphs are devoted to a 
description of the evils of the system 

With all these compensations, however, the 
Purdah system has many disadvantages Life is 
apt to become self-centered and selfish in 
seclusion Healthy curiosity and observation 
are stifled, superstition and ignorance are 
encouraged, and education is retarded Thus 
the influence exercised over the men is some- 
times likely to be m the wrong direction And 
seclusion casts a doubt on the charactei of the 
women themselves It implies that no leliance 
can be placed on their virtue, and by this very 
doubt sometimes suggests unfaithfulness The 
smug goodness, which cannot through force of 
circumstance® ever become lowered, is very 
different from that true virtue which is tried in 
the fire and emerges victorious 

Moreover Purdak tends to make women 
unhealthy Poi it is only the rich who can 
aJfford private gardens and parks The poorer 
wom©n have often to pass their lives in one 
crowded room and become easy victims to 
wasting diseases Even among the rich there 
are inconvenience The Purdah woman has no 
men friends, who are so indispensable to the 
women of the West, nor that intei course which 
helps to broaden character and induce indepen- 
dence When the Purdah vroman goes for a 
drive she is hidden carefully behind the nearly- 
closed shutters of her carnage and can only 
peep through them at the sights and scenes 
she passes by When she goes on a journey 
her position is an uncomfortable one, for she 
must either step directly into her compartment 
from her palanquin which is a closed box long 
enough to recline in and high enough to sit 
down under, earned on the shoulders of men , 
or she must walk on the railway platform 
tinder a covering cm tain held up by men, and 
it is a xeally amusing sight to see a number of 
pretty feet, sometimes bare and sometimes in 
slippers, moving to the jmgle of silver and gold 
anklets, under a shapeless mass of cloth held up 
by frightened and perspiring attendants There 
are many other inconveniences, w'hich need not 
be mentioned here 

It xs time that this system should be entirely 
uprooted from India It is a time-honouied 
custom though, and very hard to get rid of 


All the more credit, therefoie, to the Indian 
women and men who are breaking through it 
er 3 here There are immense capabilities foi 
thought and action in the women of India, 
which nave only to be gn en an opportunity to 
mal e Lhem equal to the women of any 
nation how ever cultured Such a process will 
naturally be a long one, but we already see the 
firmly established beginnings of it 


^ ^Compelling Self-Protection.” 

Japan^s naval progiamme having been 
commented upon by the puissant Euro- 
pean peoples and then descendants outside 
Eniope, The Philippine Review says m 
defence — 

We find it interesting to quote the folio wmg 
cablegram 

‘‘London, January 8 — The ad publishes 

a dispatch from Sydney, Australia, stating that 
Japan’s announcement that she mtends to 
spend 750,000,000 yen in an eight year naval 
program, and that of this sum 350,000,000 is 
to be spent m 1920, is causmg great uneasiness 
throughout Australia where the scheme is re- 
garded as a further whittling of the leagueof 
nations and the plan to limit armaments 

“Japan’s contention that the program is 
needed by the responsibilities of the Pacific 
mandates is ridiculed, as it would not take 207 
new wai ships to police the Caroline and 
Marshall Islands 

“The Sydney Evening Nens declares that 
Japan’s action" is certain to create reaction 
throughout the world ” 

With the Nations’ denial to grant Japan the 
right to race equality, one cannot but feel that 
the time is not as yet ripe for an unselfish, 
undiscriminating world comradeship Japan’s 
loyalty and share m the recent war can never be 
overestimated, and yet she is denied what is 
due her 

This IS an object lesson for the vrhole Par 
East, with Australia, of course, excluded, for 
it looks as if the latter, rather than a Far 
Eastern country, was a W'estern island merely 
ingrafted in the Far East For it is curious 
enough to note that while the nations are 
talking of peace and of leagues of nations, at 
the same time race inequalities are fostered, 
and evidence is given of the fact that they are 
not yet ready for a world union foi universal 
good, except w^hen it is to the unmistakable 
advantage of the West The good of the Far 
East IS of a secondary nature, evidently It 
IS, however, useless for us to discuss this ques- 
tion any further , we want only to say that 
Japan’s own interests and self-protection are 
eompelling hei to maintain a navy that is 
strong enough to meet outsiders and outside 
interferences, and to pi event the latter from 
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licLmg Iiei to death Appaieiitly tlicie aie stdl 
questions that the nations can only settle 
throngli recourse to arms, and we are afraid 
Japan is not neglecting herself m this sense 
ITnIess, therefoie, the race equality question is 
settled in time, a race clash the world over 
may become necessary to put an end to this 
unjustifiable attitude as taken by certain 
powers 

Moieovei, as the newly started Asian 
Review of Japan wiites, 

America and Great Britain were the chief 
adrocates of the League of Nations , and by 
an iiony ol fate, they are tne first to bieak 
the Yeiy backbone ol the League by embark- 
ing on an ominous progiame for augmenting 
their navies Undoubtedly militarism has been 
crushed, if it was a militarism at all, but the 
world IS again threatened with a Navahsm 


MarciuiB Okuma on Modern 
Japan, 

Marqtiis Okuma has contnbuted to the 
Asian Review of Tokyo an article entitled 
“The Modern Japan’’ which explains how 
Japan has come to be what she is Inci- 
dentally the Marquis writes 

Such a big country as India which if united 
could never be vanquished by the whole of 
Europe allied, was conquered by England alone 
owing to the dissension among the native princes 
If we look back to the Japan of the days when 
India succumbed, being unable to resist Euro- 
pean civilization, we shall find that much the 
same conditions prevailed also m this country 

How then did Japan survive By 
the unification of the country under the 
Emperor by the Restoration of the Imperial 
Rule, by harmonising the civilisation of 
the East and West acting on the principle 
of “saicho hotan” or “Making good one’s 
deficiency by learning the superior pomts 
of others,” by the complete destruction of 
feudalism and the establishment of 
democracy, thus respecting the will of the 
people 

As a result of this reformation the Caste 
System was so completely abolished that the 
sons of Pnnce Tokugawa, the late Shogun, 
the daughters of court nobles who are descen- 
dants of Fujiwara Kamatari and the children 
of common citizens, millionaires, Government 
officials and working men, all alike, are taught 
the same lessons in the same schoolroom Neither 
m England nor in France nor in Germany is 
education so democratic, therefore in regard 
to education Japan may be said to be the 


most democratic country iii the woild , and it 
should be remembered that this is an outcome 
of the Restoration 

The Japanese who are capable of effecting 
such a great reformation can assimilate any 
civilization they come in contact with and 
they ate endowed with faculties for learning 
and utilizing without difficulty any science, 
philosophy or law which never before existed 
in then own countiy , and can also correct their 
errois the moment that they discover them 
Of all the nations of a lower standard of ciYiliza»* 
tion that have come in contact with European 
culture since the beginning of the history of 
Europe, the Japanese aie perhaps the only 
nation endowed with the faculties referred to 
above 

Marquis Okuma’s article, wbicli deserves 
to be read m full, ends with a warning to 
all nations, including his own, which are 
arrogant or may be arrogant 

When a country grows powerful it is apt to 
become arrogant Germany collapsed because 
she became too arrogant At present some 
nations practically control the world, and 
although they may be quite unaware and be 
doing things with good intention, to a third 
party their attitude seems arrogant , and if this 
thing goes on, I fear that m course of time the 
countries which lesent them will increase m 
number, and eventually who knows if they may 
not be placed in a position much the same as 
that in which Germany was placed At all 
events it is necessary for us to study each other 
carefully, as mutual understanding is most 
essential For this reason we need to introduce 
to the world the true state of things in Japan 
through the instrumentality of the English 
language , and also it is essential to learn the 
true state of things in the world by the same 
means Those who wish to learn must teach, 
and those who v ish to teach must learn I wish 
Europeans and Americans would study China 
and Japan more carefully At the same time 
Japanese are required to pay greater attention 
to the study of the state of things m Europe 
and America, and the mental condition of 
Amei leans being intricate we are prone to 
commit an error in carelessly criticizing them 
Despite the tedium of repetition I counsel our 
countrymen not to wax selfish and conceited , 
and if there be such men we must do our best to 
admonish them 


Japan's Racial Equality Proposal 

The editorial notes, in the first number 
of the Asian Review pass m review many 
of those international questions which 
continue to cause uneasiness in the world 
Among these the problem of racial equality 
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IS the most ftmdameiital It was for this 
reason that Japan placed her racial equality 
proposal before the Peace Conference at 
Pans Blit it could not be carried into 
effect ^ ^because of the opposition of six of 
the Allied and Associated Poweis, who 
stuck tenaciously to their immediate gams ’’ 

It IS certainly an irony of fate that those 
who were loudest m proclaiming themselves 
before the woild as the champions of justice 
and humanityj should be the first to take the 
lead in offering the most determined opposition 
to this proposal, which if the w orld is not to 
see another war more blood-curdling and moie 
humanity-staggering than the last one should 
be accepted by the Conference of the League of 
Nations at its first sitting 

The Japanese editoi rightly observes — 

‘Racial equality^ is a life and death question 
not only for Japan but for all the coloured races 
of the globe With the solitary exception of 
Japan, practically the whole of Asia and Afiica 
IS under the domination, partial oi complete, 
of the whites, with the result that the people of 
those countries had no facilities offered them to 
voice their feelings in connection with this 
momentous question at the Peace Conference 
Consequently Japan took upon herself the 
onerous task of lepresenting them so far as the 
question of this galling injustice was concerned 

What are the causes which led to the 
failure of the proposal at the Peace 
Conference ^ 

The chief cause, m our opinion, was the 
absence of unity among the coloured races, 
although their lack of material and spiritual 
strength also contributed not a little to its 
failure Consequently we call upon all our 
coloured brothers of all shades of opinion to 
present a united front m regard to this question 
and cultivate what is understood, in the modern 
sense, as heap strength It is needless to say 
that the Japanese people are determined to get 
this rankling disgrace removed forever Huma- 
nity and justice, unless their meanings vary with 
the change in the coloui of the skm and the 
exigencies of the situation, demand that the 
racial discrimination be abolished once foi all , 
otherwise the real and permanent peace so 
eagerly solicited by the statesmen of the Allied 
and Associated Poweis will never be established 
on earth 

Belief m Immortality Among 
Christians and Hindus. 

Mr James Bassett Pratt, author of 
‘Tiidia and Its Faith, writes in the 
Harvard Theological Review that belief 


m immoitality is being weakened withm 
Christianity, and that more rapidly in 
Western Christendom than mother parts of 
the w orld The author then gives it as 
his opinion that in India there is a more 
widespread belie! m immoitality than m 
the West, and also mentions the causes of 
this difference 

One of the things tliut sit ikes one most 
forcibb on a \isit to India— at least if I may 
trust my own experience— IS the vitalitj: of the 
belief in im mort all among all classes of society 
except those that iia\e come under Western 
mfluence Not only does there seem to be com- 
paratnety little theoretical scepticism on the 
subject , the belief seems to hold a vital place in 
the lues of a surprising^ large proportion of 
the people The chief cause for this contrast 
IS undoubtedly the fact alreoji^^ pointed out, 
that modem Western science tends both to 
destroy authority, undeimine \arious ancient 
arguments m favor of immortality, and also 
induce a form of imagination distinctly hostile 
to this belief I think, however, theie aie se\eial 
additional factors which gi\e Hinduism a 
certain advantage ovei Christianity in nourish- 
ing a strong belief m immortality One of them 
IS connected with the question of the imagma- 
tion already discussed The Hindu finds no 
difficulty whatever in imagining the next life, 
for his belief in reincarnation teaches him that 
it will be just this life over again, though 
possibly at a slightly different social level I 
am mclined to think, moreover, that the 
Christian and the Hindu customs of disposing 
of the dead body may have something to do 
with this contrast in the strength ot their 
beliefs Is it not possible that the perpetual 
piesence of the giaves of our dead tends to 
make Christians implicitly identify the lost 
fiiend with his body, and hence fall into the 
objective, external form of imagination about 
death that so weakens belief m the continued 
life of the soul ^ We do not teach this view to 
our children in w’'ords, but we often do indirectly 
and unintentionally by our acts The body— 
which was the visible man— is put visibly into 
the grave and the child knows it is there , and 
at stated intervals we put flow^'ers on the grave 
—an act which the child can hardly interpret 
otheiwise than under the category of giving 
a present to the dead one And so it conies 
about that while he is not at all sure just where 
Grandpa is, he is mclined to think that he is 
up in the cemetery Much of our feeling and 
01 our really piactical and \ it al beliefs on this 
subject, as on most others, is of course derived 
from our childhood impiessions And so it 
comes about that this attitude toward the body 
and the giave is not confined to children 

The Hindu is not likely to make this 
indeiification The body of his lost firend i$ 
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btumed witlim a Lw liotiis after dcatli, and tlie 
ashes swept into the iivei and foreter dispeised 
Tlieie IS no body left and no grave lu which 
he may center Ins tlionglits of the departed 
If he IS to think of him at all, it cannot he of 
his body and must be of Ins soul The Christian 
decks the tomb of Ins departed one withfloweis , 
the Hindu instead performs an annual Shraddha 
ceremony to the spirits of those gone befoie 
But there IS, I believe, one fiuther reason for 
the greater strength oi the Hindu faith over 
the Christian, and that is to be found in the 
contrast between the two conceptions of im- 
mortality In the Christian view the sotiFs 
survival of death is essentially muaculous 
The soul IS conceived as coming into existence 
with the birth of the body, and the thing to be 
expected is that it should perish when the body 
perishes This is prei^ented through theinter- 
vention, so to speak, of God, who steps in and 
rescues the soul and confers upon it an im- 
mortality which, left to itself, it could never 
attain Thus it comes about that when the 
idea of supernatural intervention has been 
generally discarded, and even the belief in God 


as an active force outside of natiiie has been 
weakened— as is the case all over western 
Christendom— there is little left to support the 
belief in the continued existence of the soul after 
the death of the body In India all this is 
changed The soul’s immortality has there 
never been thought dependent upon any super- 
natural interference or miraculous event, nor 
e\en upon God himself There are atheistic 
philosophers in India, but they are as thorough- 
ly convinced of the eternal life of the soul as are 
the momst and the theist For in India the soul 
is essentially immortal Its eternity grows out 
of its very nature It did not begin to be when 
the body was born, and hence there is no reason 
to expect that it will cease to be when the 
body dies Existence is a part of its nature If 
you admit a beginning for it, you put it at once 
o^t of the class of the eternal things, and are 
forced to hang its future existence upon a 
miracle But for the Hindu ‘hhe knowing self 
IS not born , it dies not It sprang from 
nothing , nothing sprang from it It is not slam 
though the body be slam ” 


A COMMONSENSE VIEW OF SOME FINANCIAL OPERATIONS OF THE 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

By Profbssob Priyanath Chatterjee, m a 


[^Councils’, Reverse councils’, ^export bills^ 
The balance of trade’, ‘paper currency reserve’, 
and many such other expressions have nowadays 
become familiar to many A short explanation 
of some of them may not, however, be un- 
necessary to the few who have not troubled 
themselves with the meaning of these technical 
expressions 

The Secretary of State foi India, on behalf of the 
Indian Government, spends annually large sums 
in England which are included generally under 
the name of the Home charges These include 
interest on the promissoiy notes of the 
Government of India held in England, the interest 
on which IS payable m sterling (tins sterling 
debt amounts to about £200 million), pensions 
and furlough allowances payable in England, etc, 
1 he Secretary of State raises the amount by 
the sale of what are known as Council Bills, or 
Councils, or cheques drawn by the Secretary of 
State on the Government of India These bills on 
the Indian tieasuries of the Government, are, of 
course, purchased by those 1 1 England who have 
to remit money to India The Secretary of 
State gets what he needs in sterling in London, 
and the bills are sent to India by the buyers 
and are cashed at the Government treasuries in 


Calcutta, Bombay and Madras Thus, the 
balances in the Indian treasuries of the 
Government are reduced by the sales of Councils 
which increase the balance in the London 
treasury of the Government controlled by the 
Sect etary of State In other woids, a transfer 
of funds fiom India to England is thus, effected 
without having to ship the money from India 
to England 

Theie is a demand in London for these bills 
The Exchange Banks here in financing the 
foreign trade of India, pay for Indian goods 
shipped abroad in rupees, m lieu of export bills 
(bills on foreign countries for goods exported to 
them) The bills are sent to London, the 
clearmg-house pf the world, for realisation 
The foreign bi anches of the Banks similarly pay 
for goods which India imports and the bills for 
these goods are sent to India for collection So 
the cash balances of the Banks in India, reduced 
by the value of the exports and increased by 
that of the imports, would steadily dimmish 
and ultimately disappeai, as there is invariably 
a balance in favour of India (the value of 
her exports exceeding that of her imports) if 
the Banks did not replenish their balances in 
India by the purchase of Councils m London 
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which are cashed m India, or by the impoitation 
of gold and sih er which they sell here 

ReTerse Councils are cheques diawn in India 
by Government on the bocictn_, ol State or 
steihng draits on Loncion sold in India Tlicy 
are obviousty purchtised Iw those in India n ho 
have to lemit money to England The necessity 
arises when the balance ol tiade is against 
India ] 

T he question of Exchange and Cuiiency 
IS no doubt fit to be discussed by experts 
only, but the effect of some of the mea- 
sures of Governmentin that connexion, seems 
to be so eveiy obvious that an ordinary 
membei of the public should be excused if 
he show s a desire to satisfy himself that 
the financial wisdom of the Goieinment is 
not causing loss to the countiy It is not 
inconceivable that the difficulties of the 
subject are sometimes exaggeiated to 
silence criticism, and to conceal occasional 
errors At any rate, an attempt should be 
made to help people to discovei the latent 
wisdom in the acts of Government, which 
seem to throw away crores of rupees 
One would like to understand how the 
loss is only an appaient one, has 
compensating advantages, or avoids 
greater losses in future These questions 
nowadays enter very laigely into daily 
affaiis, and have become vitally impoitant 
to the people, so that they cannot be silent 
lookers-on any longer One would, theie- 
fore, welcome a fuller discussion of the 
subject, even at the cost of a rebuff fiom 
some of the Anglo-Indian journals which 
seem to make a monopoly of financial 
wisdom, which, how ever, they seem to be 
not very anxious to impart to otheis, 
and whose vigoious support of some 
of these acts of Government sfrengthens 
the suspicion that they may not be after 
all so very beneficial to the country as 
they seek to make out 

The lecent sale of Reverse Councils has 
been very much commented on, and the 
poition of the Narrative of the Finance 
Member dealing with Ways and Means for 
the current year (Paragiaphs 29 to 32) 
shows how the sale has affected the funds 
of Government m India and England 

CoNS]i)ERABI.E LoSS ON THE SaEE OE 

Cotjf^ciLS AND Reverse Councils 
The sale of Councils and Reverse 


Councils has lesulted m consideiable loss 
As tlic Insult of tliLse sales, the cash balance 
of the GovCiiimcnt in Londoa, mcieased by 
£ 31 2 mdhon In Councils, and reduced by 
£ 2 1 7 miiUon bj Ecic^c Codiicils, shows 
a net incicasc oi ^63 million , the 
balance m Indian t’i,asu ics, howevei, 
leduced In J4 3 cons fjy Councils and 
inv.reased by IS 1 cioics b\ Reverse 
Councils, cuffci s a net diminution of 16 1 
crores 

Calculating losses and gains, fon the 
basis £ l==Rs 13 ) 1 1 the mannei explained 
Iw the Fi lance I'lcuibei in Paiagraph 20 of 
the Nariaa' e, the gam fiom Councils is 
312x10 — 34 3 01 i2 3 cioies , the loss 
from Re\eifeeCotiacdsis24 7 xl 3 -18 lor 
IS G croics It is ciulcnt, tlial on the sale 
of Councils and CISC Coiircils, thcie is 
thus a loss ol G 3 croies It is not sur- 
prising that it IS so, as Councils sold mostly 
in the first nine months of the financial year, 
seem to have lealised an average of Rs 11 
per £, and Reveise Councils sold in the last 
thiee months, an average of about Rs 7[8 
or about %rds of that 

Loss Indirectly Admitted by the 
Finance Member 

The above loss ism a mannei admitted by 
the Finance Membei In Paragraph 21 of the 
Nairative, he saj s “up to the end ol Decem- 
ber, the Sccietaiy ol State sold £ 29 million 
of Council Bills on India on which we real- 
ised a gam of IIW ciores, during January 
and Fcbrtiarj we expect to have sold 
£16% million of Rereise Councils, on which 
we will incur a loss of 12 croies ” On these 
operations, theie is, then, a loss of half a 
ciore We have to add to the above, £ 2 2 
million more of Councils, piobably sold m 
January, to make up the total amount of 
£31 2 million, and £8 million more of 
Reverse Councils, apparently to be sold in 
Maich, so that the total of £ 24 7 million 
may be reached The fust of the opei. ations 
results in a profit of about a crore , the 
second, a loss of 6 6 ciores The net result 
is a further loss of more than 5% croies 
and a total loss of iiiore than 6 crores, the 
same as has been shown above 

The Full Extem of the Loss 

It IS apparent that the above loss 
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would have been aveited, and a furthei 
gam in Exchange of 914 ciores, as shown 
below, would have been made if the 
Secretaiy of State had sold £6 5 million 
of Councils and if no Reverse Councils had 
been sold in India The Secietary of State 
would have got the necessary funds 
(31 2— 24 7) and the net outgoings from 
Government funds in India would have 
been 614 crores (on the cautious esti- 
mate of 2s for a lupee) instead of 16 
crores as has actually happened The sale 
of Councils for more than £6 5 million 
cannot be justified, as having been 
done in the inteiest of trade, for the 
Chamberlain Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance, in their leport 
in 1914, clearly stated that the Council 
Bills should be sold, not for the conven- 
ience of trade, but to provide the funds 
needed in London to meet the requirements 
of the Secretary of State on India’s behalf 
This additional 9% crores would have gone 
a long way to pay for the expenses of the 
Afghan campaign which has caused a 
deficit this year, and would have soon 
brought many urgent measures of impiove- 
ment within the range of practical 
politics 

Probjiblb Explanation why this 
Laroe Saving was not Made 

An explanation is due from Government 
as to why the Secretary of State 
withdrew funds from India by the sale of 
Councils, three-fourths of the proceeds 
of which had to be subsequently trans- 
fe rred back to India by the sale iif India 
of Reverse councils when the sterling 
had furthei depreciated 

In other words, an explanation has to 
be found for the apparently unnecessary 
sale of Councils and Reverse Councils of 
£ 24 7 million each 

One would of course hesitate to suggest 
that Government were not fully alive to the 
wisdom of avoiding needless conveision of 
sterling into lupees, 01 vice versa, by the sale 
of Councils and Reverse Councils, in these 
days of unceitain exchange The steady 
depreciation of sterling is described in Para- 
graph 11 of the Nariative It is wellknown 


how the Exchange Banks nowadays often 
follow the cautious policy of selling 
steiling diafts on London up to the 
value of export bills only (the value in sterling 
of what they pay in lupees for Indian 
goods shipped abroad), so as to avoid 
the risk of sale by an equal amount of 
purchase The suggestion that Govern- 
ment are selling Reverse Councils only to 
help Englishmen to remit their savings 
to England should not be taken seriously 
The sale is no doubt helping them, 
but the underlying motive is different 
Obviously Government cannot help others 
at so much sacrifice "We must look for 
other reasons 

Paragiaphs 31 and 32 of the Narrative 
show that in India, war expenditure to 
the extent of 67 3 crores vras incurred on 
behalf of Home Government, for which 
payment was received by the Secretary of 
State in London Government had to 
experience considerable difficulty m India 
in keeping themselves in funds, in view of 
these gigantic financial operations, the 
Afghan campaign, and considerable 
increase in the ordinary army expenditure 
From Paragraphs 35 and 36 we learn thatin 
September last. Government had to offer 
tempting rates of interest on treasury bills 
(a form of the floating debt of the 
Government which is paid off with interest 
after 3, 6, 9 or 12 months), borrow 18% 
croies from Presidency Banks, and in the 
language of the Finance Member, “exploit 
all possible sources of assistance ” If the 
Secretaiy of State had then made large 
lecovenes from the British Exchequer, for 
war expenditure incurred on behalf of 
Home Government by the Government of 
India, he would have stopped' the sale of 
Councils, which, as we learn from Para- 
graph 35, were consuming about a crore 
of rupees weekly in India The reduction 
in Councils would have meant similar 
reduction in Reverse Councils sold later 
in India That the sale of Councils was 
not stopped then, would show that the 
Secretary of State had not then made large 
recovenes from War Office The delay 
necessitated the sale of Councils, the proceeds 
of which had to be retransferred to India, 
when recoveries were made, by Reverse 
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Councils, sold in the last quarter of the 
financial year 

A Careful Examination of Paragraph 
31 Supports the Theory of Delay in 
Reco\ ery 

A careful examination of Paiagraph 31 
would show that the Secretaiy of State 

(1) Purchased silvei for shipment to 
India (£6 9 million) by withdrawal from 
Special Reserve^ (£6 9 million). 

(2) Met expenditure chargeable to 
revenue (£23 3 million), paid Indian War 
Loan proceeds to British Tieasury (£8 8 
million) by selling Council Bills (31 2 
million and reducing his cash balance (0 9 
million) 

(3) Sold some steiling investments or 
British Government Securities repayable m 
sterling, held on behalf of Paper Currency 
Reserve^ (£13 1 million) , and used the 
proceeds in meeting Capital expenditure on 
Railways etc (£12 9 million), the balance 
swelling his cash balance (0 2 million) 

(4) Recovered £61 million fiom War 
Office, and used earlier recoveries in the 
purchase of gold (£321 million) for 
shipment to India, met sundry liabilities 
such as refund to War Office (£4*? million,) 
and remitted the balance together with 
half a million from his cash balance by 
Reverse Councils sold m India (£24 7 
million) 

His cash balance reduced by £0 9, £0 5 
million by (2) and (4), and increased by 
£0 2 million by (3), suffers a net reduction 
of £1 2 million 

Loss inyolyep in the Transfer of 
A Portion of Paper Currency 
Eeserye from Lonbon to India 

DOES NOT APPEAR 

It is to be noted that transaction (3) 
led to the transfer of 19 7 crores (the 
equivalent of £ 13 1 million on the basis of 
£1 "Rs 15) to Currency Reserve m 
India (vide Para 32) So, a portion of the 
Paper Currency Reserve held in London is 
thus transferred to India, apparently to give 
effect to the recommendation of the last 
Currency Committee But the beauty lies 
in this— the transfer inspite of the consider- 


able depreciation of sterling, results in no 
loss to the Paper Currency Reserve 

The Loss is 5 crores 

As will be shown below, the loss is no 
less than 5 ciores The loss is taken from 
piofits m Exchange, without any mention 
being made of the same This is an 
instance of financial juggleiy 

Probable Delay in the Recovery 

OF Dues from War Office Accounts 

FOR A Loss OF VBOUT 4 V 3 CRORLS 

It may be pointed out, that but for the 
necessity of tran^.ferrmg a poicion of Paper 
Cuirency Rescue, which suddenly aiose as 
an effect of the recommendations of the 
Cunency and Exchange Committee, Coun- 
cils would ha^’-e been cut down by £13,1 
million, and in consequence Reverse 
Councils by a similai amount So that 
the loss on the sale of Councils and Reverse 
Councils of £13 1 million each is to be 
attributed to this transfer Taking the 
average rates which Councils and Reveise 
Councils seem to have realised, this 
amounts to about 5 crores (the gam on 
Councils is 5, the loss on Reverse Councils 
10 crores) 

The balance of the loss (914—5) 4% 
crores is thus piobably due to the delay 
m the recovery of dues from War Office 
The other alternative is the want of 
knowledge, on the part of the Secretary of 
State, as to the amount recoverable from 
Home Government, which lesulted in his 
finding himself suddenly in possession of 
ample funds, a large portion of which he 
had to remit to India by means of Reverse 
Councils The second possibility is un- 
likely No Government worthy of the 
name would be so very shortsighted 

It is veiy likely theiefore that there was 
delay in recoil eiies, and in the meantime 
expenses had to be met, and this was done 
by the sale of Councils If the recoveries 
had been timely, there would have been 
less Councils in the 3rd quarter and so 
less Reverse Councils in the last quarter of 
the financial year and thus more profit in 
exchange 
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Loss ARISING OUT OJ THU LOCATION OF 

Piper Cirrency I usiiR e iw Dis- 

RFOiRD OF rcr.AO Ol'IMON 

It 13 absolutely ckcsi fiom the above, 
that pioSts in exchange should be 
increased by 5 croxes, and then a deduction 
for the same amount may be made there- 
fiom, for loss in tiansknmga portion of 
Paper Cuirency Reserve fiom England to 
India This is necessary in the inieiest of 
truth Besides people have a right to know 
what the persistent ignoring of the Indian 
demand to locate the Paper Cuiicncy 
Reserve in India has cost her In Para- 
graph 22, the Finance Member estimates 
the deficiency in the Reset ve at about 40 
croies It IS admitted there, that two- 
thirds of the loss is due to the investments 
being in sterling securities or securities of 
the British Government payable in sterling 
This would not have been the case if the 
wishes of the people were not disregarded 
It IS thus quite easy to see why Govern- 
ment would not like to make the loss ap- 
pear greater as the suggestion made hcie 
in the inteiest of tiuth w ould do 

Supposed Loss on Goed Trans- 
actions 

In Paiagraph 19 we find that a loss of 
614 crores on gold purchases, acquisition and 
sales is deducted from the gam in exchange 
Jt is explained that “the loss arises from 

t e premium o\ei sterling paiity at which 
:e Secretary of State’s purchases of gold 
been made ” In other words the loss 
fQiresents the depieciation of sterling 
It IS impoitant to know what gold 
purchased thus is likely to fetch in rupees 
in India, and by how much the total 
receipts would exceed the amount spent 
by Goveinment in India to finance war 
‘xpenditure of Home Goveinment, for 

On account of the ■ idebf-edness of Ej’ope and 
he balance of trade against her, as the Finance 
llember explains in Pui ii the pound staling 
3 no longer convertible into the go'd sot ereign which 
worth 4 dollars 86 cents in Aincnca Now a-diys 
he pound sterling is worth about three-fourths of 
hat or the English paper money has depreciated by 
5 per cent in Amenca and a British Currency note 
ir ;^i IS so held to be the equivalent of about 15s m 
imenca (in gold) 


which payment of £32 million was 
receit ed by the Secretary of State, which 
amount he used foi the purchase of 
gold shipped to India The objection to 
the heading adopted by Government 
IS obvrous— that it is very misleading 
Goveinment is expected to make large 
profits on tbe sale of gold, purchased 
in America and shipped to India Should 
it appeal as profits in exchange arising 
out of transactions on behalf of Home 
Government, because it is with the 
money leceiied in England for payments 
made in India on behalf of his Majesty’s 
Home Government, that gold was pur- 
chased ^ If no such tiansactions had 
taken place, the Secretary of State might 
have found the money for the purchase of 
gold, by the sale of Councils, for which 
theie was a demand, on account of the 
favoui able ti ade balance of India, as the 
shipment of gold to India was considered 
necessaiy to help trade, and the business 
was likely to be highly profitable to 
Goveinment besides 

The Suggestion that India Benefited 
Enormously by Financing War Expendi- 
ture OE Home Government is not 
Supported by Facts 

As the analysis of Paragraph 31 above 
would show, if no war expenditure had 
been incurred in India, on behalf of Home 
Government, andifithad not beennecessary 
to transfei a portion of Paper Currency 
Rescue to India, the Secretaiy of State 
would have lequired £49 7 million, which 
he could have got, by the sale of Councils 
yielding a profit of 20 crores, repiesenting 
the savings due to the payments being 
made m London, when the sterling value 
of the lupee had considerably risen So 
that most of the profits in exchange is 
due to this and not to the suggestion of 
Government, that the bulk of the profits 
aiises out of tiansactions on behalf of 
Home Government 

Calculation of Losses and Gains 
IN Exchange by the Finance 
Meiviber is Fundamentally 
Wrong 

The Finance Member estimates profits in 
exchange at 2214 crores 
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Apparently it is ariived at thus — 

(Ij On the sale of Councils, a gam ol 
12 3 croies 

(2) On the sale of Revcise Councils, a 
loss of 18 6 cioies 

(3) On transactions on behalt of Home 
Government, a gam of 28 8 croies 

He has not explained ho\t (’)!“’ anned 
at 

COMMONSENSE MEW OELOSSI^S V\I) 

GAINS 

It has been alreadv shown above, 
that at least 20 cioies of the gams or 
savings, should be attributed to the depre 
ciation of sterling, resulting m consideialile 
savings, m respect of Home chaiges, 
capital outlay, miscellaneous liabilities, 
and Indian War Loan proceeds paid to 
Home Government 

A loss of 5 crores should be attributed to 
the transfer of Paper Currency Reserve , 
a loss of 4% crores to the probable delay m 
realising dues from War Office , a considei- 
able gam to gold transactions, then a 
much smaller gam to transactions on 
behalf of Home Government 

COKCEUSION 

To sum up, the considerable savings 
during the current year, m the expendituie 
of Government, on account of the deprecia- 
tion of steilmg, wouldhave been considerab- 
ly greater, by timely recoveries of dues from 
War Office which would have made Reverse 
Councils, so detrimental to the best interests 
of the country, unnecessary India has 
lost heavily by the location of Paper 
Currency Reserve m London against the 
wishes of Indians The loss due to this is 
estimated by the Finance Member to be 40 
crores On account of this, four or five years 
must elapse before the full benefit of the 
higher exchange value of the rupee is 
reaped 

The sale of Reverse Councils seems to 
have adversely affected the money market 
and in consequence, Government will find 
it difficult to float a large Rupee loan this 
year So the probable delay m recovering 
dues from Home Government, has far- 
reaching consequences, and it is worth 
while investigating the matter to have 

57^2-13 


an idea of how much India has lost The 
necessity of husbanding the resources of 
Government was never greater than now, 
when the mihtaii expendituie has grown 
in an appalling manner, and there is an all- 
round mciease of ecpendituie on account 
of economic causes and the excessively 
hbeial scales of salary recently sanctioned 
by theSecretar}; of State for tlie Indian Civil 
Service and other Imperial Services and 
wffien education and sanitation, hitherto 
much neglected, are ceitam to make, m the 
eia about to be asheied, much larger 
claims upon the resources of Go\ ernment 
In a lecent speech in the Imperial 
Council, the Finance Meinbci has pistified 
the location of Papei Cuiiency Reset ve m 
London as an impel lal necessity ansmg 
out of the war and reminds ns that India 
was not a neutral country during the war 
but a partner in it England should not 
therefore bear the lo^s which will occur in 
transferring a portion of Paper Currency 
investments back to India One would 
like to know if the reserves of Colonial 
Governments were similarly located in 
London dunng the war to meet this 
imperial necessity England is not however 
called upon to make good the loss, but 
England might well regard this loss 
amounting to about 40 cioies as a war 
contribution India has made silently 
in addition to her open gifts of one 
hundred million sterling in 1916, and 
fortyfive million in 1918 

A^et the Anglo-Indian journals of 
Calcutta have recently been making 
little of the services of India in the war 
and been wondering if she has made 
any sacrifices worth mentioning Tens 
of thousands of her sons that have fallen 
fighting in distant lands, in the cause of 
the Empire, seem to them but pure merce- 
naries Hundreds of croies she has paid 
towards the expenses of the war, when 
her own ciying wants were unattended 
to for want of funds, are to them nothing, 
in view of the colossal sums England 
has spent in the wai Even if the vast 
sums representing India’s wai contribu- 
tions were but a drop in the ocean, they 
might well be legaided as a widow s 
mite, and a generous spirit would appie* 
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ciate the gift, instead of belittling it and 
finding in it an instance of “India’s mean- 
ness” and an indication of “hei grudging 
spirit ” 

I The Finance Member explains in Para 30 of the 
Narrative that a special rcserxe of £ 20 million was 
built up in I ondon during' the wir, of which the amount 
of million was used up in 1918-19, and the 

balance in the current financial year J his reser\ e 
was apparent^ held in I ondon, to prevent so much 
money going from Fnghnd to Indi i, in part payment of 
the latter^s favourable trade balance It was thus 
dictated b_y the same wisdom which required the 
location of the bulk of the Paper Currency Reserve in 
London instead of in India during the war 


2 V reserve of gold and silver coin, bullion or 
securities of the British Government or ot the Govern- 
ment of India, to ensure the con\ ertibility of the 
currency notes in circulation On the eve ot the wai, 
July 31st, 1914, the reserve stood thus — 


J otal circulation 7 Si- crores 

Silvei com in India 34 „ 

Gold com and bullion in India iS }4 ,, 

Gold coin and bullion m England 9 ,, 

Securities m India 10 ,, 

Securities in England 4 n 


75 K crores 

During the war, [as has been stated above most 
of the reserve in India was transferred to London 


GLEANINGS 


A Mechanical Hand 

Mr G Ihorason, a gasfitter of Edinburgh, has 
lately come into prominence by successfully demons- 
trating an instrument devised by him which will enable 


handless persons to pertorm works of almost ever> 
description that are performable ordinarily with hands 
The structure of the mechanism is simple to a degree, — 
a series of connected rods that may be likened, for 
w^ant of a better analogy, to the legs of a spider It is 
operated wath the ankles and toes with the utmost ease 
conceivable by the handless 
man seated comfortably in 
a chair Warm woolen socks 
are worn and the feet are 
placed on a felt carpet 
with a view to facilitate 
movement and touch With 
the help of this device it will be 
possible for a handless man 
to write a letter m clear hand- 
writing, fold the letter up and 
enclose it in an envelope , 
to use knives and forks at the 
time of eating, raise a cup 
of coffee to his lips, drink 
his soup without spilling a 
drop of it , to place a cigar- 
ette between the lips, light it 
after striking a match , to 
sponge his body, etc , etc 
The instrument is very sen- 
sitive and works at the 
slightest touch The method 
of its operation also is easily 
learned, and as its structure 
IS devoid of all niceties of 
detail, It IS expected to be 
within the easy reach of all 
purses when placed on the 
market Let us hope, that the 
armless persons all over the 
world will have very little 
reason to fret hereafter, if, of 
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Using the feet in place of the hands an invention for the disabled 

—taking a meal 
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The Mechanical Hand 

Using the feet in place of the hands how the 
machine is worked by the stockinged feet 

i he device here illustrated has been invented for the 
benefit of armless men Mr G Thompson, 
the inventor, is shown writing 


course, the question of personal appearance be 
excepted 

^The Illusti ated London Neijos 

Life on other Worlds. 

Whether the world upon which we live is the only 
one on which there is life — as we know life or whether 
throughout space there spin other worlds on which 
dwell plants and living, mobile creatures, has long been 
a bitterly contested question 

It has been answered definitely and finally Science 
now believes in the affirmative 

Meteors falling to our earth’s surface out of the 
illimitable interstdlai depths have been subjected to the 
most exacting microscopic and chemical analysis 
Under this they have revealed not only the mineralised 
forms of such lower animals the cnnoids — to which 
the star-fish and the sea-urchin belong — corals and 
sponges, but peat and coal as well Furthermore, m 
some of these aerolites water has been found and in 
others oxygen ’ 

These four things, contends Dr \\ H Ballou, 
whose papei we quote, imbedded m the stony masses 
form a message compact, unequivocal and startling 
They show that the world they hav e been torn from 
must have been much like our own The cnnoids, 


sponges and corals prove that it possessed an ocean , 
the peat and coal that it had vegetation , the water and 
ovygcn that it possessed an atmosphere 

W here nfiled that world of which the meteorite was 
a part ^ What ruled it — cieatures comparable to man, 
lower forms, higher forms, or strange shapes produced 
by processes of evolution unknown to us here ^ And 
what happened to that world 

The first and second ([uestions cm be guessed at 
only Anything might have become its dominant race 
It might hive been a planet of our own solar system, 
destroyed aeons ago— it might have been a world spin- 
ning about a sun incalculable distinces away from us 
But to the third question there is a definite answer 
Whatever world it was of which it was a part was de- 
stro^/ccl in some vast cataclysm that sent its fragments 
hurtling through the void like an exploding shell ’ 

But, It will be asked, could not these aerolites or 
meteors be parts of our owm earth projected into space 
Levond the range of rarth’s gravitation in the frightful 
volcanic convulsions of the p ist ^ 

Meteors ire of two kinas — the stony or htholites, and 
the metallic fragments which contam no trace of stony 
matter The evidence of organic life arc found on!)/ m 
the Iithohtes , the metallic meteors are composed 
entirely of iron, with now and then traces of cobalt, 
chromium, tin, sulphur, arsenic, phosphorus, aluminum, 
chlorine, nitrogen, hydrogen and carbon 

It IS true that no element has ever been found m 
any meteor which is not also found in earth 

But this IS offset in the case of the metallic meteors 
by the fact that their crystallisation is absolutely unlike 
any crystallisation of any iron yet found within earth 
— a difference so striking that it is one of the things 
that enable scientists to tell at once whether the sub- 
stance before them is or is not meteoric It is further 
offset by the fact that about no volcano on earth are 
such masses of metal found Volcanoes do not eject 
masses of iron and never did This would seem to dis- 
pose of the metal meteors as earth exiles, returning 
home after long voyages m the infinite 

The same argument as to the volcanoes applies to 
the Iithohtes And volcanoes are the only guns we have 
ever had capable of shooting any objects outside the 
influence of earth’s gravitational force 

But beside that the total mass of the meteors alone 
whose orbits, like the planets, are around our owm sun, 
IS inconceivably vast Unless we are prepared to ad- 
mit that our earth shot off at least a thousand times 
its ow n present bulk into space before it steadied down, 
we are up a stump I here are countless other swarms 
which do not revolve around our sun T here is, too, 
another law, involving celestial mechanics, the possi- 
bility of return to our own comparatively tiny sphere, 
and many other things which space forbids g’oing into 
here 

It can be set down that Science, on sufficiently good 
giounds, has dismissed finally the theory of meteors 
being volcanic debris of our own world 

LITHOLIIL TO BE SiiEIS IN VIENNA 

I he conclusive evidence that the stony meteors were 
once parts of worlds like our own has been provided 
by scores of these htholites but mainly by one that fell 
near Knyahinja, Hung u} it weighed 550 pounds and 
IS now m the \ lenna National Museum It was sub- 
jected to minute analysis by Dr Otto Hahn, an inter*- 
nationally distinguished geologist and physicist, 
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organic forms in this Kny inm^a cliondnte or 
meteor,” writes Dr Hahn m his leport upon it, ‘‘aie 
all simple, organic ones, such as sponges, corals, erm- 
oids, etc , small m form bu^ pertect in external and m 
ternal organic structure 

'^Only the soft parts are lacking All of the rest is 
preserved, even as it lived and moved in water ” 

Another great investigator, the German chemist- 
physicist, Cohen, states m Meteontenkunde , 

^‘Hydrocarbons (organic matter m meteorites) are of 
several classes There are compounds ot carbon, hydro 
gen and sulphur , compounds of carbon, hydiogen, and 
oxygen, etc Hydrocaibons especially characterise 
carbonaceous meteorites, and are obtained by a treat 
ment with alcohol and ether These are resinous or 
waxlike bodies which completely volatilise on application 
of heat 

“When heated m a closed tube, the resins first fuse, 
and are then decomposed, forming amorphous carbon 
and an oil having a bituminous or fatty odour 

“Such subjects are considered by Wohler to be 
similar to ozocerite, and by Shepard to be meteoric 
petroleum Freidheim states that he extracted a sub- 
stance from the meteorite of Nagaya, by means ot 



A Coral Animal of Earth of which Almost Exact 
Duplicates m Mineralised, Fragmentary 
Form have been found in Stone Meteors 


ether, which had a bituminous odour and volatilised at 
200 degrees heat It resembled, was in fact, a product 
of distillation from brown coal Roscoe got the same 
substance from the meteorite of Alais 

“Smith and Berthelot got hydrocarbonates of the 
second class They obtained oxygen from the meteo- 
rites of Orgueil and Hessle From Orgueil they got 
peat, humus or lignite in both composition and proper- 
ties 

EXPLAKATIOIJ^ OP LIGHT TRAILS IN METEORITES 

“When hydrocarbons are present in meteorites, it 
proves that they have not been subjected to any high 
degree of heat subsequent to the formation of life mat- 
ter and that their heating during their fall to earth was 
only superficial 

“The trails of light sometimes enduring several 
minutes, observed in the wake of meteorites, indicate 
the presence of carbonaceous, or life matter in the 
bodies The meteorite df the Hessle fall was accom- 


panied by luminous effects and the precipitation of a 
brownish black powder, which contained 7 1 per cent of 
carbonaceous matter Some stone meteorites fall with- 
out luminous trails, showing that their carbonaceous 
matter was not heated to burning Others fall dead 
cold with no luminous phenomena whatever 

“Stone meteors have water as well as oxygen, iri 
appreciable quantities, their substance being porous 
When water is not found in them there are always 
found rusted pores which show the former presence of 
the liquid m space Their water supply ranges front 
6 to II percent It was copious in the meteorites of 
Alais, Cold Bokkeveld, Nagaya, Orgueil, etc ^ and 
can readily be extracted by heating to 100 degrees ” 

Other investigators, the late Lord Kelvin, etc , have 
recognised mineralised impressions of bacteria, minute 
fungi and so on 

As yet no form of organic matter in which life still 
persists has been found in meteors But there is rea- 
son to believe that such forms of life have reached 
earth’s surface still filled with vitality and that to them 
may be due the very beginnings of life itself on this 
planet There is, also, reason to believe that comets, 
of which many are merely swarms of meteors, carry 
minute organic forms, among them disease germs, 
which they scatter upon us m their passings 

•^Popular Science Siftings 

Quantity of Cane Sugar Produced 
in India and the World 

The steady increase in the quantity of white sugar 
imported into India, together with the depressing effect 
which such importations, combined with their low 
prices, was having on the indigenous Gur (crude 
sugar) industry, made the Government of India, in the 
year 1911, direct their attention to this important 
industry with a view to try to put it on a satisfactory 
basis The discussions on the subject, at the meeting 
of the Board of Agriculture m 1911, showed that the 
problem will have to be tackled m at least two direc- 
tions, m2 , (I) the manufacturing or the mechanical 
aspect, with a view to improve the present wrong or 
wasteful methods , and (2) the agricultural including the 
botanical aspect with a view to improve the varieties at 
present grown and carry out other improvements in 
the methods of culture 

That the sugar industry in India is at present, in a 
bad state, is evident from the figures given m the accom- 
panying chart It is seen that, though India can boast 
of nearly half the world’s acreage under cane, her output 
IS only a fourth It further contrasts the yield per 
acre m India with those obtained in the other cane 
countries, a contrast which gets ail the more emphasized 
to India’s disadvantage, when we remember that, 
whereas in the other countries the figures represent 
the quantity of refined sugar, the Indian figures are 
those for gur or jaggeiy^ a more impure product But 
we take heart from the fact that Java, which in the 
year i860 was able to produce only about as much 
sugar per acre as India at the present day, has since 
been able to force up production in such a manner that 
m the year 1918 that country ranked second only to 
Hawaii m the matter of production per acre In the 
case of India, it is doubtful, if we shall ever be able to 
rise to the level of the other tropical countries owing to 
insuperable difficulties of climate, but let us remember^ 
that even a small increase in nroduction will sro a 
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Map of India showing the acreage under cane and outturn of 
Gur or Jaggery m the different Provinces 



2,44.6,000 acres 2,532,000 tons 
Total for British India 

The shaded circles represent the acreages under cane in the different provinces and those with dots the 
total yield for the province in tons The figures are for the quinquennium ending igid-iy, 

great way to ameliorate the position of India as a The purely botanical work, , that of breeding 
sugar-producer a better cane for North India, was entrusted to c 

From the map of India reproduced herewith it is breeding station which m November 1912 was starve 
further evident that to improve the Indian industry, at Coimbatore m the Madras Presidency under Dr 

attention will have to be concentrated on North India, C A Barber, Cl E , who was appointed Govern 

chiefly the United Provinces, because (x) that province ment Sugarcane Expert for all India but with head 

contains nearly half of India’s acreage under cane, and quarters at Coimbatore This was sought to b 

(2) It is a vital industry m that province and sugarcane attained by raising canes from seed, instead of fror 

IS the chief rent-paying crop, a crop ‘^which could not cuttings as is ordinarily done by the ryot, a methoi 

easily And an equivalent in any other crop grown which had already proved its utility in the othe 

there” The Punjab and Bengal would come next sugarcane countries of the world ihe dimcuitie 

with their one^-third to half million acres linder cane experienced in previous trails at nasing cane seedling 
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were soon overcome — in fact even before the land in- 
tended for the station was taken possession of — and we 
soon had a very large number of seedlings, some of 
them the much-desired crosses between the thin 
indigenous North Indian and the thick tropical kinds 
But It was not until the February of 1918 that the 
station was able to send out the first batch of selected 
seedlings for trial to North Indian farms 

In this bulletin are presented the results of this 
first year's trials The subsequent behaviour of the 
Coimbatore productions, when introduced into 
North India, has always been a matter of anxious 
consideration for the station , but it is fortunate that 
the first year’s results appear to be on the whole 
encouraging 

— A PrehfTitnaiy Note on the Behavtoiii in Noith 
India of the Fust Batch of Stigaicane Seedlings 
Distiibuied from the Sugai cane Bleeding Station^ 
Coimbatore^ By T S Venkatiaman, BA, Acting 
Government Sugarcane Expert, Madras Bulletin 
No g4, Agricultural Research Institute, Pu<ia 


How the Big Toe Made Mankind. 

Why Ponr-Pooted Animals Cannot 
Walk Erect 

Science has discovered that man’s big toe is the 
feature which first made him really human, which now 
distinguishes him from apes and all the lower animals, 
and which has set him free during his evolutionary his- 
tory to develop his great mental powers Prof John C 
Mernam, who has expressed this interesting view, 
fuithermore stated m a recent address explaining the 
descent of man as read from the geological record 
that, 

'*In the foot of man, with the same fundamental 
plan seen in the apes, we find an extreme modification 
rarely duplicated in vertebrates, in that the normally 
short first digit (big toe), while retaining the normal 
number of phalanges for mammals, has been greatly 
enlarged and elongated until it equals or exceeds the 
longest of the other digits This extreme 

modification of the human foot is clearly to be coupled 
with the specialisation of the whole limb for running 
in a longlegged two-footed form, running normally 
with everted toes 
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Drawing showing the Relative Position ot the 
Important Joints of the Skeleton of a 
Man and a Horse 


In explaining the bearing of the very peculiar 
human foot and big toe upon the development of the 
human brain, Prof Merriam said *‘It seems that we 
must set the human type off as very unusually modified 
for the special function of bipedal locomotion so 
necessary if the hands are to be set free to serve the 
head ” 

Few people probably stop to think of the import- 
ance of the big toe If they do they will realise that 
ifis this feature which enables a man to stand erect, 
to attend to his work efficiently, to run and walk, and 
to perform most of his remarkable feats of endurance 
and agility 

Such observations as Prof Merriam’s concerning 
the importance of man's big toe help to explain the 
course of man's evolution during those countless ages 
m which he has grown from a little lemur-like or 
monkey-like animal 

Prof Merriam says that man’s relationship to the 
anthropoid apes is evident, and that it is more import- 
ant to study the differences between the two than the 
similarities 

The most striking contrasts between man and the 
apes are the shape and size of the head, and after that 
come the differences of the extremities of the legs — 
they can hardly be called feet in the apes The brain 
capacity of the gorilla, the largest ape, is under 36 
cubic inches, while that of an intelligent male human 
IS 90 cubic inches, and even the brain of a Veddah 
woman of Ceylon, one of the lowest of human races, 
measures 57 cubic inches 

WHY THE APE HAS FAILED TO DEVELOP 

Differences m skull are marked by the enormous 
and very prominent jaws of the apes, the relatively 
very high top head of the man and by the position in 
which the head is placed on the neck 

Prof Merriam says that the difference in limbs 
between man [and ape is fully as marked as m the 


skull Ihe differences in limbs are not merely in 
degree, but m kind and function In most apes the 
relatively long forehmbs are the principal structures 
for moving about which is by springing through the 
trees lo some extent, however, the forehands of the 
apes serve the head 

Ihe hind limbs of the ipes arc used for grasping, 
and the feet serv e as h xnds i he ape’s feet have a 
big toe acting as a thumb in a more marked degiee 
than the first fingers of his forehands In man the 
relatively long posterior extremities are used solely for 
walking or running Ihe human hands with their 
wonderful opposable thumbs serve the head mainly 
They are sometimes used incidentally to help in climb- 
ing or crawling on the ground, but their primary func- 
tion is now to carry out the conceptions of the mind 

1 he opposable human thumb is specialised to a 
high degree and freedom from use in locomotion per- 
mits the hands t great development of skill m many 
directions In apes there are really tour hands, but 
the pair with opposable first digit is situated on the 
portion of the body farthest from the head, so that 
neither pair is advantaged to specialise after the man- 
ner of the hand of man I his physical condition alone 
would prevent the ape from reaching the same mental 
dev elop icnt as n in 

The foot portion of the posterior extremity of both 
ape and man represents m its fundamental plan the 
typical extremity of all vertebrates above the fish It 
has the same elements arranged in the same order 
with relation to each other It is characterised, as 
in normal mammals and reptiles, by" five digits or 
fingers, in which the inner or first digit corresponds 
to the thumb and is composed of a smaller number of 
phalanges or finger bones than the other digits 

In the apes the first digit of the foot is, as m 
normal mammals and reptiles, much shorter than the 
other, but is distinguished by extraordinary mobility, 
including opposability to the other digits, as seen m 
the thumb of the human hand 

FOOT INDICXTES M VN’s FAREWELL TO MONKEY 

In the foot of man, with the same fundamental 
plan seen in the apes, we find an extreme modification 
rarely seen in the vertebrates in that the normally 
short fiist digit, while retaining the normal number of 
joints for mammals, has been greatly enlarged and 
elongated until it equals or exceeds the longest of the 
other digits This is what we call the big toe 

The big toe has relatively very small mobility, and 
IS not in any sense opposable The type of modifica- 
tion is so extraordinary among the great number of 
foot forms known among different families of animals 
that we must assume for it an important relation to an 
extraordinary use This we find, says Prof Merriam, 
in the usual position of the fore and aft axis of the foot, 
which runs obliquely across the foot and through the 
great toe, instead of through the middle toe, as in most 
animals, thus giving us a foot with the toes turned out, 
the weight of the body being borne very largely upon 
the end of the big toe 

This peculiar modification of the human foot has 
been a most important part of the evolution of man 
into a long-legged two-footed creature running with 
outturned toes The development of these rigid, power- 
ful feet has had the effect of leaving the hands free to 
serve the head and of developing the head Thus we 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OT THE FeET OP VERTEBRATES 

The Difference Between the Human Foot and the Foot of Birds and 
Animals is shown m these Comparative Drawings They Indicate 
Relationships not often Suspected by the Layman It is the Big Toe that 
enables Man to Stand Erect and do the many Llpnght Things Calling 
for Endurance and Agility which no other Creature can Imitate The 
Evolution and Specialisation of the Entire Human Body Evidently 
Depends on the Big Toe The Simian Toe is merely a Thumb Specialised 
for Tree Climbing and not for Walking on the Ground 


owe our powerful position 
as the highest of think- 
ing animals largely to our 
big toes 

This difference be- 
tween the human foot 
and the ape’s foot is, in 
the opinion of the present- 
day scientists, the strong- 
est evidence of wide separ- 
ation between man and 
the ape The attractive 
chimpanzee can only be 
regarded as our distant 
cousin Prof Mernam 
considers that the separa- 
tion IS wide epough to 
indicate that the begin- 
ning of changes leading 
towards the human type 
of foot must have occurr- 
ed at a very remote time, 
at least as early as the in- 
cipient specialisation of the 
ape group That special- 
isation tended to produce 
a peculiar adaptation to 
tree life through use of 
the fore limbs for swinging 
or climbing, with the 
hind limbs used for grasp- 
ing 

— Popular Science 
l^if tings 
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English 

NDiAN Theism from the Vedic to the Muham- 
madan Period, by Nicol Macmcol^ M A j D Lift 
Published by the Oxford Uni'veisity P^ess Pp xm-^- 
2g2 Price 6 s 

This book belongs to *'The Religious Quest of 
India” series which is being edited by Mr Farquhar 
and Dr Griswold 

The writers of this senes are, as the editors say, 
governed by two impelling motives 

(i) 'They endeavour to work m the sincere and 
sympathetic spirit of science ” 

(ii) "They seek to set each form of Indian religion 
by the side of Christianity in such a way that the 
relationship may stand out clear Jesus Christ has 
become to them the light of all their seeing and they 
believe Him destined to be the light of the world 
They are persuaded that sooner or later the ageless 
quest of the Indian spirit for religious truth and power 
will find in Him at once its goal and a new starting 
point and they will be content if the preparation of 
this^series contributes m the smallest degree to hasten 
tbis ^uansuramation ” They start with the idea that 


there is one and only one religion that can be worthy 
of acceptance and that is the religion of their fore- 
fathers, — the religion which they have inherited, — the 
religion in which they were born and brought up You 
are a non-Christian ^ The religion of your fore- 
fathers, — the religion which you have inherited, the 
religion in which you were born and bred, this religion 
must be intrinsically false and unworthy of acceptance 
Such IS their way of thinking and such also is the way 
of thinking of the herd and of every uncritical and 
illiberal mind of every clime and every age 

Now what can we expect from the writings of such 
Christian writers ^ They look through the spectacles 
cf Christianity and the light is dim And what do they 
see ? — 

Subnormalities and Abnormalities and Monstro^ 
sities — The idea never crosses their mind that things 
may not be what they seem to them But who can 
convince them that these may be visions and visions 
due to the defects of their Christian eye, the Christian 
medium and the Christian light ^ Their conviction, 
they think, is sacred, fixed and unalterable 

Our author belongs to the same group of Christian 
men and is obsessed by the same ideas In eleven 
chapters he bas described the various types of Hmdn 
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Theism from the Vedic to the Muhammadan period 
and he has described them with a view to demolishing 
them He IS not always prejudiced Here and there 
there are words of praise too But the praise is faint, 
and what he has praised he has damned with faint 
praise The treatment of the subject is throughout 
superficial The author has not been able to enter 
into the spirit of Hindu Theism 

The historical portion is followed b\ “criticism and 
appreciation’’ His criticism ib directed mainl} against 
the Law of Ka^ ma The Km ma doctrine, m its ex- 
treme form, IS no doubt untenable, but that does not 
mean that there is no truth at its basis Km ma is 
nothing but the external manifestation of one’s inner 
nature The Law of Karma means the law of one’s 
inner nature Character and Karma are inseparable 
Karma follows from, and, at the same time, re-acts on 
^Character' You may think of stealing but may not 
steal , but when you have actually stolen, that act has 
definitely transformed your character Karvia cannot 
be thought of as separate from and existing indepen- 
dently of 'Character’ and the Karma theory becomes 
monstrous only when it is so thought of The funda- 
mental principle of Karma^ is that the 'past’ is not 
dead and gone, it is not altogether 'past’, but it fully 
enters into the frame-work of the 'present’, and the 
'present* will become a part of the ‘future’ The 
'past’ cannot be ignored but the 'present’ and the 
‘future’ may be modified, thus transcending the ‘past’ 
According to Hindu philosophers, this may be done 
in three ways, viz — (i) by Knowledge, (n) by Bhahti^ 
(ill) by Will as manifested in Karma 

Strange that the benighted non-Christian philoso- 
phers of India should make a discovery of the three-fold 
functions of the mind and should make a practical 
application of this psychological truth m things spiritu- 
al long before it was formulated by Tetens, Mendels- 
sohn and Kant 

But what IS the Christian means of salvation — 
Vtcarious Pimishment You have sinned, God-Jesus 
has been crucified and the world has been redeemed 
The Hindu mind cannot understand the logic and 
the psychology of the process 

According to our author the 'theism of the Rig\eda 
IS not properly Indian theism , there are elements in 
it which may possibly be Semitic The god Varuna 
has 'Hebraic flavour’’ Comments are useless 

According to the author “Indian theism is oftenest 
a cold discourse of reasoning,” “Or, again Indian 
theism IS a carnival of emotion,’’ “It is a sub-moral 
order ” He has weighed different types of Hindu 
theism and found them wanting and in their place has 
offered us Christian theism with its 'God as manifested 
in Christ ’ According to him, God— -the unconditioned — 
IS a 'dark abyss’ out of which must emerge 'a human 
face,’ 'else there can be no worship, no fellowship of 
love ’ 

In another place we have quoted a \erse from 
the Mahamr'uana Tantia (XIV 122) according 
to which there are four forms of worship, viz — 
( 1 ) Realisation of the Divme Presence — the 
highest form, (11) Meditation — the middling state, 
(ill) Prayers and Hymns — the lowest form, and (iv) 
the external worship which is lower than the lowest 

To which of these forms does our author’s Chris- 
tianity correspond ? 

" The Christian God is, to most orthodox Christian 
believers, an extra-cosmic God having a local habita- 
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tion from which he at one time, came to this earth 
and became flesh He could show his grace and 
forgiveness only by becoming a particular naan and 
by being crucified for other men’s redemption But 
the Hindu mind has never lemained satisfied with an 
external God The God of the highest form of Hindu 
theism IS immanent as well as transcendent He is 
not onl). ruler without, but ilso ruler within He is 
our A7,iai yamtn or the Restrainer dwelling within us 
Realise this and ever} thing shall follow from it, and 
the world shall be tr msfigured That is the Highest 
state Inspitc of the lower ided that the author has 
oflered us the book is instructive and worth reading 
It gives us an idea of what an orthodox Christian 
thinks of Hindu theism 

Ihf Sacred Books of the Hindus Extra 
VOLUME A Catechism of Hindu Dharma (Janxt- 
ARif, February, 1919 Nos 115-116) late Rm 

Bahadur Srisa Chandi a I idyat atna Pubhshed by 
Bahu Siidhzndi anath at the Pamni Offire, 

Bahaduj ganja, Allahabad Fp 7p Annual sub-- 
script ion Inland Rs 12 Fortign Rs 75 Price of 
this copy Rs 2 

This IS a revised edition of the author’s 'Hindu 
Catechism’ published some twenty years ago. The 
subjects discussed in the book are — 

Scriptures, gods as manifestations of Brahma, 
worship, Atma or soul, Karma and re-birth and rules 
of conduct 

The author shows that idolatry is donounced by 
the scriptures m the strongest terms, A passage 
quoted from the Mahamrmnatantram (XIV 122), 
says that there are four grades of worship, viz — 

(1) Realisation of the supreme — the highest form, 
(11) Meditation — the middling state, (in) Prayers 
and Praises — the lowest state, and (iv) the external 
adoration — lower than the lowest 

The author quotes verses from the Mahabharata 
and the Vargasucht Upamshad to prove that caste 
does not depend upon birth 

The book is worth reading and should be studied 
by every Hindu-— orthodox or liberal 

My Own Repertory of English Word Combina- 
tions utiliisahle by Indian High School Teachers 
and College-undergraduates i by Bahu Sarat Chandra 
Mukherjti M A ^ B £ , Emeritus Fiofessor^ Canmng 
College, Lucknow ( To be had of the author at 27 
Kawapura, Benares City ) Pp $8g Price Rs j 

It is a book of phrases and idioms A useful 
handbook 

Pandit Sivanath Sastri A Sketch of his life 

AND TEACHINGS (WITH A PORTRAIT) by Fandti 
Slianaih Tattvahhusan (2 10-^- 2 Cornwallis Street^ 
Calcutta) Fp 46 Price eight annas 

It is a short biography of a worthy man written 
by a worthy writer It deserves to have a large sale 

The Japji Saheb Pp 21 Presented free exclusive 
of postage Apply to Lai Smgha Khahi, Jagsat^ 
Bhagalpur 

It IS an English translation of Japji, the well known 
book of Guru Nanak It is a book to be reverently 
studied 

Makes Chandra Ghosh 

Case for Constitutional Reform in Ceylon, 
The present political situation and the Presidentt^ 
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al Address of Str F Af unachalam, Ki (Puhhcaftons 
of the Ceylon National Congress, Colombo) 

No wonder that m this age of reforms and recon- 
structions Ce}Ion IS taking a retrospects e view through 
the abo\e publications of her National Congress Com- 
mittee The chiefs and representatives of the people 
surrendered the Island to British government “with full 
reservation of the people’s rights and pruileges, laws 
and institutions which was guaranteed by the govern- 
ment” at the Convention of Kandy (1815) Just after 
a century of British rule the eyes of the Ceylonese 
were suddenly opened by the misrule and outrages of 
the bureaucracy during the Riot of 1915 The 
Governor responsible for these measures and his 
successor Sir John Anderson both declared that there 
was not the slightest stain on the lo}^alty of the people 
and Sir John Anderson added that some of the re- 
pressive acts had been Hunnish in their violence and 
injustice and “deserve the loathing and disgust of every 
decent Englishman ” Yet the offenders were not 
punished, being protected by an Act of Indemnity 
secretly obtained from the Imperial Government , and 
the Royal Commission of Enquiry demanded by the 
people as well as by 40 members of Parliament has not 
yet been grantecL The parallelism of the Panjab and 
the revelations of the Hunter Committee are instruct- 
ive no doubt when placed by the side of these ex- 
posures m the Crown Colony The crowning futility 
of the Government of European bureaucrats and their 
army of subordinate native officials is patent in almost 
every department of administration Official helpless- 
ness and demoralisation of the people are appalling 
Condemnations by leading Ceylonese officials, like the 
Hon’ble Mr Ramanathan and Sir P Arunachalam 
(ex-Solicitor-General) cannot be gainsaid We accord 
our heartfelt sympathy and support to the cause of 
suffering Ceylon Belief in the infallibility of the 
bureaucracy has landed Great Britain on such 
constitutional muddles everywhere It is high time that 
her political prevision should prompt her to a more 
equitable and reliable path of imperialism 

The Basic Blunder in the Orientalist Recon- 
struction OF Indian Chronology by ME Acharya 
B A i 6 s Cral Merchant Street, Madras 

The author displays remarkable boldness in 
challenging the foundation of the entire chronological 
scheme of Ancient Indian History But there is more 
evidence of his power of destructive criticism than of 
ositive reconstruction The identity of Sandracottus 
handragupta, Asoke, and Samudragupta is rather a 
hard nut for the present generation of Indologists 
That implies a disturbance of our basic plan little short 
of a histoiical cataclysm We want more positive proofs 
from the author to be convinced 

Kalhan 

Indian Reforms The Go'cernmeYit of India 
Bill, igig Mr Montagus speech, Sir Sanharan 
Natr's minutes, Summaries of the Southborough 
Committee's reports. Government of India despatches 
and connected papers &^c G A Natesan & Co , 

adras Pp 300 price Re i 

One of the recent useful publications indicating the 
indefatigable enterprise of this well known Madras 
firm. 

The Battle Life How Guru Govinba Singh 


FOUGHT IT by Bhcli Sardul Stngh Price g annus ^ 
The Sikh Tiact Society, Lahoie, 11 (a) The Growth 
or Responsibility in Sikhism by Tej Singh, M A 

These tracts are well printed, and give, m a short 
compass, the mam features of the Sikh cult as it 
developed under the different Gurus, A useful series 

The Principles of Efficiency, by H N, 
Phervoani, Karachi, igi 8 Second Edition, enlarged 

The book professes to give the reader a greater 
grip on himself and his affairs The first edition was 
appreciatively noticed in this review and we obser\e 
that the second edition has been much enlarged 

SwAMi Vivekananda, by S V Vaikuntam Price 
one anna 

A pamphlet giving a short account of the Swami^s 
life 

An Indian Academy A Report and an Essay^ 
by Alban G, Widgery Baroda^ 

A dissertation on the desirability of establishing 
an Indian Academy Baroda is a centre of intellectum 
ferment, whence new ideas may be expected to 
emanate m every direction, and this is an instance in 
point 

Au Japon, Paul Richard Tokto, jgi^ 

This is an address to Japan printed in French, 
English and Japanese 

“Liberate and unify Asia, for Asia is thy domain 

Ally of those who say ®We fight for the liberty of 
Europe,’ say to them now, ‘I will complete your 
task and fight for the liberty of Asia ’ Thus, but 
only thus, wilt thou secure their respect for thee 
For they only respect those they fear They will 
respect thee if thou compellest respect for Asia But 
only in becoming free will she be respected Hail to 
thee, warrior, in whom salute each other the archangel 
of Force and the archangel of Peace ” 

The nice get-up and the impassioned exhortation 
equally appeal to the sense and mind 

A Short History and Ethnology of the Culti- 
vating Pods, by Mahendra Nath Karan Kuntahne 
Press Price Re i 

The Oriya Movement Being a demand for a 
United Orissa By two Bachelors of Arts Printed 
at the Srt Gauranga Press, Calcutta and published 
by the Oriya Samaj, Ganjam igig 

These two books form a very remarkable addition 
to the ethnological literature of Bengal and its border- 
ing countries The latter is much more the bulkier of 
the two, and covers a wider field, for its object is 
political and administrative unification of the Onya 
country It is fitly dedicated to Young Orissa and 
quotes as its motto the following dictum from Daudet 
‘However fallen a nation may be, if it clings closely to 
Its language, it holds the key of its prison ’ It has 
an excellent map and an index, and in its 350 pages it 
discusses the problem from all possible points of view- 
social, literary, linguistic, economic and artistic The 
census and other reports, the history and traditions of 
the country have all been touched upon An excellent 
bibliography and some useful appendices complete the 
volume The monograph on the Pods, though much 
shorter, is more learned, and deals with the history of 
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the race exhaustively, by reference to ancient and 
modern hterattire, and the Smint^s, lantras, the census 
reports and other standard sociological works h ive 
been freely laid under contribution There is much 
m the two books which deserve the S 3 .mpalhetic con- 
sideration of all weh-wishcrs of Ind^a, and thc} are the 
outcome of the new spirit which is manifes mg itself in 
all the Indian races which ha\e reason to think that 
they have been unjustly repressed in the past and have 
a mission to fulfil m the future development of the 
country by contributing their quota to the new India 
that IS going to be Both the books have been excellent- 
ly printed and bound, the authors are conscious that 
the books deserve a permanent place on our shelves 
and have been at some pains and expense to make these 
as attarctive on the outside as they are rich m their 
inner contents We recommend them to all students 
of sociology and politics and our only regret is that we 
have no time to make a more detailed use of the excellent 
material placed at their disposal 

Socialism Its Embryonic Development in 
India hy D Pant^ B Com Lahore Price Re i 

This IS a compendium of the socialistic literature and 
ideas prevailing m the western countries, with the 
author’s own views on their applicability to Indian 
conditions The treatment is summary but not with 
out merit as an introduction to the elements of socia- 
lism, though there are some crude conceptions 1 he 
printing is good, but the get-up is ordinary 

Emerson and Vedanta hy S'wami Parantananda* 
The Vedanta Centre, i, Queensberry Street, Boston, 
Mass L S A igj8 

This little book contains three lectures, e g , on 
Emerson and Vedanta, Karma and Compensation, and 
Atma and Oversoul, first published in the Message of 
the East, a Vedanta monthly of Boston, and their 
purport is to set forth the striking similarity between 
the writings of Emerson and the sacred teachings of 
India 

Handbook of Commercial Information for 
India hy C W K Cotton, I C S, Collector of 
Customs, Calcutta Superintendent of Government 
Printing, India Price Re i (xgigj To be had of 
the Principal Booksellers Pp, 383, with map, index, 
glossary, schedules, 1 ates, abstract of mercantile 
law, &c 

^‘The object of this handbook is to give readers in 
other parts of the world a bird’s-eye-view of the foreign 
trade of British India It is hoped that this varied 
material will enable all who are anxious to purchase 
India’s manufactures or raw materials to make larger 
use of the opportunities which undoubtedly exist for 
increased trade ” — Preface 

It IS a book which ought to be in the hands of every 
one interested in Indian trade and commerce It is 
excellently printed, priced cheap, and contains a vast 
mass of useful information which it is difficult for 
ordinary enquirers to obtain from any single source, 
ana we hope foreigners bent on the exploitation of the 
raw materials of our country will not be the only ones to 
benefit by the publication of this book Q 

The Anatomy of Society, by Gilbert Cannan 
New York, E P Dutton and Company^ bSx Fifth 
Avenue Pp 216^ cloth bound and gilt lettered, price 
not mentioned 


This book, as its name implies, is a tunning survey 
of social problems It is one of those rare books which 
sen os as an intellectual toniC and never fails to claim 
our unqiialihed homage 1 he author has brought to 
bear Ds deep culture, wide outlook and heart overflow- 
ing th s}mpith} ior humcinity aspiring to reach 
greater heights in life and thought, on the production 
ol this illuminating work He possesses m abundant 
measure the rare gift of being able to see beyond the 
visible and into the heart of things He iS altogether 
free trom even the slightest stain of dogma or class 
prejudice and as such is eminently fitted for the task he 
has undertaken 

The war has brought to the fore a host of problems^ 
primarily social or communal which needs must be 
re-adjusted for ushering in that miilenmm of peace and 
plenty wh’ch we all are crying ourselves hoarse about 
The author goes about his business like a skilful 
surgeon, probes mto the diseased organs of tne society 
we live m and successful!}' locates the plague spots with 
admirable precis on He wisely takes the reader into 
his confidence from the very start and through a 
style simple and unostentatious endows his statements 
with a vigour and dignity poss ble only to the 
consummate literary artist 

The book is div ided into ten chapters, all of absorb- 
ing interest, viz , Definitions, Humanity, The Social 
Contract, Patnarchalism, Marriage, Women as Citizens^ 
Science and Art, Social Structure, East and West, and 
Democracy 

It wer^ futile to recount all the good points of the 
book, it is full of them I shall content myself with 
reproducing a few passages taken at random 

^'It is only when the mind begins to see the visible 
as a symbol of the invisible that it can perceive truth 
at alH’ 

**A law passed hastily to meet an emergency 
breeds diseases which only afflict the grand-children of 
those who make them The rich can secure them- 
selves against the physical but not the moral conse* 
quences, and if they can leave their children the gold 
of the earth they are indifferent to the fact that they 
are filching from them the gold of the heart, which is 
the deepest and most subtle offence by which human 
beings can sin against humanity ” “ tyranny 
through the ownership of machines has replaced 
tyranny through the ownership of the land ” 

‘‘Humanity follows very slowly in the wake of its 
leaders of thought, who are never in a hurry, knowing 
perfectly well that great changes only come when the 
increase in the population of the world makes existing 
economic and political systems embarassing and uncom- 
fortable ” “The will of humanity like that of a tree 
or a flower or a human being, is creative and destroys 
only to create When it is unhealthy and exasperated 
It destroys only for the sake of destruction, and that 
neither materially nor spiritually can provide any 
lasting satisfaction, though there is something to be 
said for an outburst of temper as clearing the air • ” 
“ there can be no rest until the principle is estab- 
lished that the doles taken from the da ly toil of 
humanity shall be used for humanity to lighten its 
physical toil that it may be free for spiritual effort* 
That is the aim of all human endeavour ” 

“Unfortunately, marriage has been of all contracts 
the most lop-sided, because women have not been 
regarded as capable of entering upon the social con- 
tract Woman could only have a relatwn'ship with the 
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community Ihrougb a patriarch, her father or her 
husband ” “Equality must CaisI in the home before it 
can appear in the life of the commonwealth, and men 
cry in \ain for freedom so long as women are 
tramelicd ” “Marriage is a natural merger of two 
lives to create a holy state that is greater than either, 
and this state is fortified by daily habits and responsi- 
bilities With the best will in the world a man and a 
woman m their relationship may fail to bring this holy 
state into being, and therefore no marriage has taken 
place Churches and laws have evolved a S3rstem 
by which marriage is regarded as existing through 
patriarchal blessing, and they make no provision for 
dissolution in the event of failure, leaving it to daily 
habit and responsibility to preserve the tie But when 
there is no spiritual bond the tie of habit is irksome 
and devastating ’’ 

“A man and a woman joined m a brief sensuality 
soon part in hatred, bitterness or contempt, or, worse 
still, in an indifferent nullity If they happen by 
force of circumstances, or under a heated illusion — 
most frequently from pity on one side or the other — to 
have entered upon a legal contract, it is most cruelly 
anti-social to insist that they shall remain together 
through innumerable crises of nauseated reaction “ 
“Marriage being the profoundest of human relation- 
ships gives the greatest room for hypocrisy, and the 
more degraded it is the more room A hard-and-fast 
law degrades marriage If the parties to it cannot 
rescind an irksome contract, they have somehow to 
make it tolerable, and the easiest way of doing that is 
by lying to each other and resorting to the game of 
bluff, by which human affairs are for the most part 
conducted 

“Humanity aims higher now — to break first the 
tyranny of men, then the tyranny of the human mind, 
that the human spirit may at last know its freedom 
and live in unison with the creative spirit by whose will 
all that lives has its being ” “A tyranny even with the 
support of the greatest number, has no authority, and 
It IS the tragedy of the nineteenth century that it 
followed Napoleon instead of Goethe The glory of a 
Napoleon fades, while that of a Goethe increases in 
perennial fecundity , but the slave mind m its stunted 
ignorance is always so dazzled by a successful tyranny 
that It cannot see the light of authority, and women 
hitherto have been slaves, the slaves of a system even 
when they have gained the freedom of love 

The chapter entitled *Kast and West’ is of great 
interest to us Easterners and I cannot forego the 
pleasure of presenting a few extracts to our readers 
“In the struggle against physical afflictions spiritual 
distempers are ignored, though it is worse for herds 
of men to perish in mid-hfe than to be swept away by 
some raging pestilence, because the harm done to 
humanity by the morally dead is infinitely worse than 
that which IS done by the actively evil, for this is a 
flame that burns itself out while that is a smouldering 
and creeping fire The East approaches the 
mystery ot being from what we, following Wordsworth 
have called intimations of immortality, while the West 
attacks rather than approaches it from the phenomena 
of existence which it elects to call life “ 

When interested European powcis along with the 
whole capitalist press of the world is loud in their 
ienunciation of the Neo- Russians the following obser- 
/ations of an independent thinker are reffeshing and 
iighly welcome 


“There are three logics that of the spirit, that of 
the mind, and that of the heart— the first is Eastern, 
the second French, the third English The Russians, 
in whom the great drama of East and W est is being 
played, are attempting to reconcile all three That is 
the significance and importance to humanity of the 
Russian Revolution ” 

Whoever goes through this masterly production will 
not fail to be touched to fine issues by the deep spiritual 
fervour which runs through the book from end to end 
like a perennial stream, of this I harbour no doubt 

S B 

A Monograph on Mirv Bai, the saint of 
Mewad, dy S S Mehta, B A, (Bombay) 

Rs 1 8 as 

This little book is more than a monograph on Mira 
Bai, for it IS really a tract on hhahti and deals with 
the mystic communion between Man and his Maker, 
especially the Vaishnav form of personal devotion 
Mira Bai is treated only as a conspicuous illustration 
of the general theme, and her life is given here in its 
setting, as one pearl in the long rosary of Indian 
hha] tas 

The author in some of the earlier chapters (e g , 
2, 3, 6 and 7) digresses into the history of Gujrat and 
the displacement of the priestly Sanskrit by the homely 
Prakrit that went straight to the hearts of millions and 
was, therefore, adopted by the saints and preachers of 
medineval India m their songs and sermons He then 
discourses on the rise and growth of Vaishnavism, 
(ch 8-10), whence he naturally proceeds to Mira Bai, 
“at once poetess, martyr and saint A critical study 
of her life (circa 1419-1470) follows, in which the author 
has fully used all available materials, — mostly tradi- 
tions and the results of their modern scholarly examina- 
tion Her songs are studied in detail, extracts being 
freely given m the original with English lendenngs m 
some cases, but not always This is a disadvantage 
to readers unfamiliar with Rajasthani and Gujrati, and 
should be remedied in a second edition, when the 
style also should be subjected to a severe revision and 
the opportunity taken to rearrange the subject matter 

This piece of fervent devotion is the first volume of 
the Dorab J Saklatwala Memorial senes That 
young man was snatched away by death at the early 
age of 28 In his portrait, he looks the picture of 
health, manly beauty and a winsome brightness, which 
add a keener edge to our grief at his loss His parents 
could not have conceived a better memorial to hini 
than this senes, the first volume of which will carry 
consolation to many a stricken heart We are quite 
sure that the following lines by Mr Dorab s afflicted 
parents will touch a sympathetic chord in the bosom of 
many a mourning father, who has loved and lost 

“Still seems it so impossible a thing 
That thou art gone, — 

That not in all my life I evermore 
With pleased ear, 

Thy quick light feet advancing to my door 
Again shall hear, — 

That thou not ever with inquiring looks 
Or subtle talk, 

Shalt bring to me sweet hindrance ’mid my books 
Or studious walk,-— 

That whatsoever else of good for me 
In store remain, 

This lieth out of hope, my child, to see 

Thy face againj’ J Sarkar* 
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Bhayabhuti aivd His masterly Cekius hy 
Tallapragaia Su}yanaYaya}i, Rao, M R A S Kovui ^ 
Godavari Banks Pp 21 P? ice Six annas 

According to Sanskrit rhetoricians the prominent 

feeling or sentiment m a drama should be either 
or and so, as regards the Uttajachania 
it IS generally held that its principal feeling is 

The author does not accept this opinion, arriving 
al the conclusion that it is nothing but The 

disquisition is well written 

ViDHUSHEKHARA BhATTACHVRYV 

Local Government in Ancient India by 
Radha Ktimtid Mukheijee, M A ^ Ph D ^ Oxford^ 
Clarendon Piess^ igig^ i2-6d net Pp 22g 

The following extratets from the introduction explain 
the theme of the Look and give the author conclu- 
sions ‘‘One of the characetenstic features of ancient 
Hindu civilisation is the marked de\elopment of 
associated life it exhibits That development was 
achieved in varying degrees in the diffeient spheres 
of life We find it in those of religion, learning, 
politics, civics and economics In all these spheres 
organizations grew up on what may be regarded as a 
democratic or popular basis to fulfil the ends of national 
life A proper presentation of Hindu culture in all its 
aspects and phases should take into account these di- 
verse developments of the associated life, the many 
manifestations of the democratic principle which that 
culture presents the fact is that India presents the 
rare and remarkable phenomenon of the state and the 
society coexisting apart from and in some degree of 
independence of each other, as distinct or separate units, 
or entities as independent centres of national, popular 
and collective life and activity In the west the 
predominant tendency has been towards an extension of 
state interference and state control so as to bring with- 
in its limits all the mam departments of social life and 
national activity Jn ancient India the King was 
head of the state, but not of the society He had a 
place in the social hierarchy, but it was not the highest 
place The foregoing characterisation of the system 
of local government in ancient India and the relations 
that obtained between state and society as independent 
organizations and centres of national life will also per- 
haps help us to explain and account for the somewhat 
perplexing phenomenon of the rise of the few empires in 
early Indian history administering vast and varied 
areas, and, on two occasions a territory more extensive 
than British India stretching from Afgamstan to My- 
sore * The fact is that for an adequate explanation 
of this puzzling phenomenon we have to look 
beyond the physical and the natural, to the subjec- 
tive and the spiritual aspects of the situation Man’s 
inventiveness is meant to triumph over the difficulties of 
his natural environment And so the natural difficul- 
ties m the way of the Maury an empire were solved by 
human statesmanship by the application or evolution 
of a system of administration giving effect to an exten- 
sive decentralization and utmost latitude to the opera- 
tions of local government so that numerous autono- 
mous centres were at work to cope with the adminis- 
trative requirements of an extensive territory They 
formed an administrative machinery fauly adequate 


to Its purposes, already in existence and operation tfcat 
had stood the test of centuries, the strain of political 
revolutions ministering to the normal needs of nation- 
al life in tlie deeper strata of society unaffected by 
the political currents that disturb the upper strata or 
the changes in ruling dynasties and all the while con- 
serving the vital elements in the culture of the race 
In the same V a}, the existence of a system of social 
self-government in practical independence of the ruling 
powers and unaffected by the v icissitudes of fortune 
to which they are naturally exposed will account for 
the somewhat rem irkable fact that even during the 
period of so much unrest and unsettlement under the 
Muhammadan rulers, Hindu India was able to show a 
good record of material, mental, and moral progress, 
Hindu India was able to live her usual life to conti- 
nue the course of her normal intellectual and spiri- 
tual progiess in her own socio-economic system m which 
the Muhammadan had no place 1 he alien kings took 
possession of the political capital, but they have to 
live in the mere suburbs of the real metropolis of 
India In th>s sense the socalled Muhammadan period 
of Indian History may be regarded as wrongly 
named because it continued to be a period of the 
usual Hindu activitv, the normal course of which was 
hardly interrupted by the political changes of the 
times, which were nothing new to Indian history The 
culture of the race kept up its uninterrupted flow, as 
IS evident from the many intellectual and religious 
movements, and the appearance of many great men m 
the realms of both thought and action which characterise 
the period It is indeed a remarkable fact that, 

under the adverse political conditions of the rule of the 
Sultans, Hindu society evolved new means of self- 
protection against alien influence by means of rigorous 
domestic legislation m some of the most important 
Smnii compilations which were all produced during 
this period ” 

The book treats of popular local bodies, guilds, 
corporations, assemblies, municipal aud communal 
institutions, known by various names, e g, kula, gana, 
puga, jati, sreni, singha, samudaya, samuha, pansat, 
sambhuya-samutthana, etc , and their constitution, the 
boards and committees, e g , garden committee, 
tank committee, gold commitee, animal commitee, 
committee for the supervision of justice, etc , their 
very remarkable legislative and criminal powers, 
their method of election, qualifications of membership, 
their voting system, their functions as banks for 
receiving permanent deposits to serve as charitable 
endowments, their extensive benefactions, sometimes 
secular, but more often religious, the high position 
of the leaders of the guilds, the temples, matks^ 
village pastures, tanks and gardens and irrigation works, 
colleges, hostelnes, and hospitals of which they were 
m charge, the guild seals used by them, and similar 
other matters, of which the ancient sacred literature of 
the North, and more often the temple inscriptions of 
the South, furnish ample testimony In his learned trea- 
tise on Indian shipping, the author gave a rather 
imposing bibliography In the present book, he gives 
none at all Had he done so, we might have known how 
largely he has drawn his materials and references to 
original sources from such books as Dr Romesh 
Chandra Majumdar’s * Corporate Life’, Aiyangar’s 
'Ancient India’, Havell’s ‘History of Aryan Rule’, and 
Bhandarkar’s Calcutta University Lectures, 
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Several interes+mg and inslructive glimpses into 
ancient Aryan society may be obtained in the pages 
of this valuable work ^‘Considerations of caste did 
not affect the admission of apprentices into a craft 
This shows that the barriers between occupations were 
not so fixed and rigid as those between castes 
members of ail classes were free to indulge m the 
economic pursuits they might affect ” The peculiar 
local laws and customs of castes, trades, guilds, districts, 
peoples and families, down to the laws of the heretics 
(Pashandis, who were universally execrated) were 
respected All the twice-born castes w^ere represented 
on the local assembhes Members of all the castes took 
part m the administration of municipal justice — Caste 
questions were settled by learned assemblies down to 
the thirteenth century Ranade’s History of the 
Marhatta People shows by extracts from the Bakhars 
that they were so settled down to more recent times, 
and the contemporary history of Nepal shows that in 
Hindu kingdoms the power of the Royal Councils to 
modify caste observances is not yet quite obsolete 
Soothsayers, fortunetellers, and astrologers, and 
temple priests, were held m total disrespect, both by 
the ancient lawgivers and m mediaeval Hindu society 
It IS only now that they have obtained so strong a hold 
even on the respectable classes Poverty, hopelessness 
and lack of energy are perhaps responsible for this 
helpless reliance on destiny 

In South Indian inscriptions merchants are given 
the significant epithet Nanadest They were eulogised 
as heroes ( Viras) born to wander over many countries, 
and they wielded vast influence in their ‘Hansa Leagues,^ 
and their charitable benefactions benefited the 
community at large Some inscriptions indicate a 
remarkable growth of the civic spirit and local patriot- 
ism Village Hampdens who had defended the 
countryside against an invading horde, prevented a 
cattle-raid, or reconsecrated a temple polluted by 
foreign invasion, were rewarded by a grant of land or 
honourable mention in the inscriptions, or conferment 
of temple privileges and the erection of votive tablets 
and Stores *The test of the efficiency of a government 
lies in its capacity to deal with extraordinary circum- 
stances and abnormal situations and to develop a 
proper degree Of public spirit m the governed There 
are numerous proofs and instances on record which will 
enable us to conclude that, judged by those two tests 
of government and the criteria of its efficiency, our 
ancient system of local administration will not be 
found to be wanting or to break down In trying times 
and exceptional situations, such as those of a famine 
for example, we find that the assembhes rise to the 


occasion and to a full sense of their responsibilities m 
that regard When the strong arm of a 

vigorous central government was withdrawn we find a 
local administrative body stepping forward to afford 
full protection to the people under its charge m the 
disturbed state of the country this be so what 

better training could the history of India afford for 
assumption of full responsible government in modern 
times under British rule ? 

The mistakes in the Sanskrit texts which we have 
noticed during our cursory perusal do not redound to 
the credit of the Clarendon Press, which deservedly 
enjoys a worldwide reputation 

Pol. 

Sir Ashutosh M-ookherjee A character study 
By Btptn Chandra Pal Published by Deva Pi asad 
Daiia, Simla Street, Calcutta Rs x~8 Pp 88 
and a poi trait Cloth 

This small book is neatly printed and got up It is 
written with ability and skill The author has tried to 
be impartial and to take a favorable view of even those 
doings and aspects of the character of Sir Ashutosh 
which may appear to call for unfavorable criticism 

R C 

Sanskrit-English 

The Sacred Books of the Hindus Extra- 
volume A Catechism of Hindu Dharma, by the 
late Rai Bahadur Si isa Chandi a Vidyaratna Pantm 
Office^ Allahabad Pp Jrp, price Rs 2 

The author is too well known to require any intro- 
duction As the title of the book implies the subject 
matter is arranged there in the form of questions and 
answers It is divided into five chapters dealing 
respectively with (i) Dharma, the Supreme God, and 
worshippers, (2) worship, (3) Atma or soul, (4) Karma 
and rebirth, and (5) rules of conduct The answers to 
questions raised here are quotations from different 
Sanskrit works Almost all these quotations, which 
are m original text and English translation, breathe a 
very high tone of liberal ideas which should by no 
means be ignored by the present generation of Hindus., 
The book deserves to be published in different verna- 
cular editions, so that it may be widely circulated among 
the bulk of the members of that society* 

The paper on Sanskaras by that distinguished 
scholar, “the recluse of the VindhyachaF’, does not 
possess merit, and should not have been allowed 
room therein (pp 38 ff )* 

ViDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA, 


THE HINDU PARLIAMENT PAURA-JANAPADA 

W HETHER or not PaMj-a can mean an assembly, Viramitrodaya who may be trusted to have known 
an association, according to the rules of more of Panini and traditional interpretation than an 
y u grarnmar, is not to be determined by ill-equipped critic of Hindu law definitions and Sans 

M ^ knowledge of Sanskrit knt Grammar, expressly says ^*Paurah pura-vustndm 

Mitra-misra, the Hindu jurist, author of the samuhak^^ *Pauya is the samuha of the inhabitants ol 
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Pural Para he explains as the chief city » capital 
(puram^mukhysi nagaram) Sarny ha is a well kno\\n 
constitutional term known to Hindu Law Kat>dyana, 
for instance, defines puga^ which according to the 
accepted interpretation means a guild, as the samuha of 
merchants (Saniuhah\ani]aciinam pugah sarrpankirti- 
tah) Bnhaspati, the law} er, describes bodies already 
known to have been assembly-ruled organisations, e g , 
a puga^ a gana (republic), a sangha, as san ilhastha 
^ Varga' Chandesvara, the famous author of the Vi\ada- 
ratnakara, who may be credited to have kno-wn more 
of Sanskrit lore than any man living todays explains 
samuha stha as mtlitdh^ ^combined' ^anmha, which 
ordinarily means a collection, has a technical sense 
with Hindu lawyers — an organised collection or body 
KEtyaya.na speaks of separate laws of the Samuhas 
Samuhanam tu yo dharmas tena dharmena te sada 
etc 

Paura^ which was a ‘Samuha’ of the inhabitants of 
the capital, does not therefore mean the same as pura^ 
as that dangerous thing, a second hand knowledge of 
Sanskrit, understands The absurdity of its contention 
can be shown by an example According to Panini 
as understood by it, Paura and Janapada cannot 
mean an assembly unit and it means either a native of 
pura or janapada^ or, pura or jatapada itself 
Natgama also, which is a similar derivative from 
Nigama (meaning ‘town’), therefore, according to it, 
cannot mean a collective body But the existence of 
individual, corporate natgama is proved by its seals 
and coins struck in its name, and scholars have taken 
the V 70 rd in the collective sense by treating natgama as 
a guild Cnandesvara takes natgama^ p^'^g^t gana^ 
sangha etc , as technical terms and he gives a 
chapter to them It is the last chapter in his book , 
be calls it Natgamadi sanjnd — “The definition of the 
term Natgama^ etc ” He quotes KatySyana, who m 
turn quotes Bnhaspati, calling the known corporate 
bodies (puga, gana^ sangha^ etc ) samuhas Natgama 
according to KatySyana was a Paura-samuha We 
know from an inscription of about the beginning of 
the Christian era or a little earlier that Nigama had 
its Sabhd which M Senart translates as the Town’s 
Hall (E I , vm , p 84), where a document was ‘register- 
ed^ (Senart) 

Mura-misra quotes a text based upon Bhrigu which 
calls grama, patera, gana, srem, “vargins”, t e , what 
Bnhaspati has called a Samuhasiha varga (Grama- 
paura-gana-srenyas-chaturvidhas-cha varginah) Now 
grama here is not the village but the body of the 
village people, as Chandesvara defines (p 179) gramo 
grdma-vdst-samuhah, grama is the samuha of the 
village-inhabitants Chandesvara equates paura with 
natgama writing on the text of Narada dealing with the 
laws of pasanda-^isBXi^^^^naigama, etc , — naigamdh 
paurdh (p 177), again on Yajnavalkya’s sreni, natgama, 
etc '^naigamah {smgyAsiv) paura-samiihah (p 180) In 
face of these data from Ysjnavalkya, Bhrigu and 
earlier down to Mitramisra and Chandesvara, to deny 
the collective significance of natgama or paura is mere, 
to use a Hindi term, Vava-checht method A Vdtja- 
cheohPs (vav<a!=word, chechi = splitter) method is an 
inverted criticism which indulges in such undertakings 
as to prove the non-existence of Akbar and Tulasi 
Dasa* All these — paura (naigama), gana, etc , — were 
collective bodies, artificially and consciously united or 
organised, as Mitra-misra defines one of them — 
jana-sanghah Nothing frightens the cheap wisdom 


of Indian history more than an mscriptioo For Hindu 
literature m its eyes is worthless, its gurus who under- 
stood it less ( if it was possible to do so) having declared 
Sanskrit literature unreliable for “historical purposes 
If paura m the singular is found in the inscription of 
Orissa, it does not leaxe any room e\en for a ‘Vava- 
chechi' deniil The existence of the inscription cannot 
be safely denied, my inspection of the original cannot 
be safely denied But the value of an inspection of 
the original is denied ana the c viraordmary statement 
IS put forward on the ground ot ‘experience’ that a 
copy of an inscription is more reliable than the original 
inscription itseli Th it ‘experience’ was obtained 
in writing a memoir m support of certain theories It 
would do good to all concerned to know w hat the late 
Dr V Smith thought of that ‘experience’ 

“I may say that — \ memoT, ASB, is a reduciio ad 
ab^urdum of the purely paleographical method” 
(letter dated 14th January, 1920"} 

Like the paura j dnapada also cannot be denied 
to have existed by any one who can understand Sans« 
knt without translations Ihe Hindu law books 
discuss documentary evidence Vishnu, for instance, 
says (vii), Atha lekhyam tnvidham R^3a-sakshikam 
sa-sgkshikam asukshikam cha Raj^dhikarane tanni- 
yukta-ka} astha-kntam tadgdhy aksha kara-chihnitam 
Rsja-sakshikam “Documents are of three sorts one 
attested by the king (or state), one attested by witness- 
es, one not attested In the royal office, if it is drawn 
up by a clerk appointed thereby (by the king or state), 
and IS marked by the hand of the officer thereof, it is 
one attested by the king (or state) ” In other words a 
document registered is opposed to documents unregis- 
tered and unattested King Apararka m his legal book 
after writing on the question of proof in the event of 
the death of witnesses discusses the relative superiority 
of different kinds of documents and quotes a text from 
Vyssa’s Smnti (now lost) Vyasa gives his opinion on a 
document m the handwriting of the executant, a 
Jsnapada document, and a royal document He 
says that an autograph can be forged by men who 
can write several hands and a similar hand Hence 
the Janapada document is better Dwi-tn-hpqnah 
swakntena salekhyena yuktibhih KuryEd hi sadn- 
sham lekhyam tasman-janapadam shubham 

Now It would be absurd to say that Jdnapada means 
here a man or thing belonging to a country As if to 
disarm all ‘Vava-chechi’ objection, Vyasa further adds, 
Deshadhyakshadma lekhyam yatra janapadam kntam 
— the J anapada document was done by the Desa- 
dhyaksha, who, as shown in the article published m the 
February issue, was the President of the Janapada 
“Done” Krita, means ‘registered’, like the rdja^krtta 
‘done by the king’ to which he opposes the Janapada 
document Documents could be registered or attested 
in the offices of both Naigama (Paura) — at the Nigama* 
sahhd*phalakavd'} a {^Teg\sieTe& at the town’s hall, at 
the record office’— -Senart) as in the Nasik inscription 
— and Janapada, as well as at the royal office As the 
king’s authority was delegated to his officer for the 
purpose, so the President’s authority would have been 
delegated to the man in charge of the office— hence 
the “DesEdhyakshadi ” The evidence on Paura and 
Janapada thus is too strong for any ‘Vavachechi’ 
denial, and convincing enough for one who can under- 
stand matters constitutional and legaL The ‘critic’ 
undertakes also to preach 

“It IS by critical sifting of this evidence with infinite 
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patience and not by giving free play to imagination 
and sentiment and ascribing to words meanings unknown 
to tradition that we can hope to reconstruct a bare 
outline of our ancient political life ” 

This being preached to me (who has devoted ten 
years of his life to a study of the subject) by one who 
has not contributed a single line on the subject, partakes 
of the nature of anadhikara-charcha This has been 
preached on the subject of constitutional history by one 
who does not know even the technical term constitu- 
tional, for he talks of ‘political life' and materials for 
^‘the ancient political history ” ‘The Hindu Parliament’ 
IS not a subject of history but constitutional 

history Criticising is cheap and any one may affect it 
The passage quoted shows the real object of the 
Viticism^ The insinuation is that I write out of 
imagination and patriotism, called here ‘sentiment' 
The latter is exactly what I had been told by Dr 


Spooner, when I opposed a certain theory of his. 
‘Sentiment’, of course, propdls me to write, on these 
matters, for it is not for money that I write Scorn 
for patriotism may be an equipment for certain 
purposes But it completely disentitles an Indian to 
say a word on the constitution of the Free Hindus 

K P Jayaswal. 

P S — It 15 absolutely baseless that I ha\e mention* 
ed the Takshasila pauia when ‘nagara’ alone is in the 
text Readers may read the whole quotation already 
published in the February number To deny facts is 
a characteristic method adopted by the syndicate of 
‘critics’ It was only to warn the unsuspecting public 
against that method that this note was necessary 

K P J 

This controversy is closed so far as this Review is 
concerned — Editor, the Modern Review 


NOTES 


The Khilafat Deputation and the 
Premier 

Mr Lloyd George’s reply to the represent- 
ation of the Khilafat Deputation was in 
some passages very stiff and suggests 
ill-concealed hauteur His tone might 
have been advantageously somewhat 
different He said with the air and tone 
of one who thought he was master of all 
he surveyed “I do not understand Mr 
Mahomed Ah to claim indulgence for 
Turkey He claims justice, and justice 
she will get Austria has had justice 
Germany has had justice— pretty terrible 
justice Why should Turkey escape 
Seeing that the Alheshave not been able to 
try the ex-Kaiser which they wanted very 
much to do, that Germany refused to 
hand over to them German war criminals 
and consequently the Allies had nolens 
volens to accept Germany’s proposal to 
try them herself, and that it is problem- 
atical whether they will ever be able to 
get from her any considerable portion of 
the indemnity claimed, Mr Lloyd George 
would have done well to avoid the impeii- 
ous tone Imperiousness to the weak and 
“sweet reasonableness” to the strong and 
3bdurate do not go to constitute dignity 
ff behaviour 

The Premier wished that “no Muham- 


madan in India should imagine we entered 
this war against Turkey as a crusade 
against Islam Nothing was farther from 
our mind Therefore, it is no use 

talking about crusades ” That is what 
Mr Lloyd George now says But wheh 
congratulating General Allenby in August, 
1919, did not the same Mr Lloyd George 
say 

“The name of General Allenby will be ever 
remembered as that of the most brilliant com- 
mander who fought and won the last of the 
most triumphant crusades It was his good 
foitune by his skill to bring to a glorious end an 
enterprise which absorbed the chivalry of Europe 
for centuries We forget now that the military 
strength of Europe was concentrated for 
generations upon this purpose m vam and a 
British army under General Allenby achieved it 
and achieved it finally ’ 

The meaning of the whole passage 
and the actual use of the word crusade 
leaves no doubt in the reader’s mmd that 
in 1919 Mr Lloyd George considered the 
war in Asia the concluding part of the 
crusades of previous centuries Did he 
speak the truth then, or does he speak 
the truth now ^ 

Turning to Thrace the Prime Mmister said it 
was very difficult to get facts but he had before 
him both Turkish and Grecians of Thrace be- 
tween which there was veryi httle difference 
According to both the Mukammadan popnla- 
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tion IS an inconsiderable mmonty If that is 
true and the principle of self-determination is to 
be applied, the whole of Thrace would ceitainly 
be taken from Turkish rule The same thing 
applied to Sm3rrna After a i ery careful investi- 
gation by an impartial committee it has been 
found that a considerable majority of the 
population was non-Turk and a great majority 
undoubtedly preferred Greek rule to Turkish rule 

But only two years ago Mr George had 
said “Nor are we fighting to deprive 
Turkey of its capital or the rich and re- 
nowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace 
which are predominantly Turkish in race ” 
[The Italics aie ouis ] How has the ma- 
jority become an inconsiderable minority 
in the course of two years or so We 
have indeed read in papers received from 
England that there have been massacres of 
Moslems m Thrace and Asia Minor by 
Greeks Have the latter then been really 
so cruel as to succeed in reducing a vast 
majority into an insignificant minority ? 

That the Moslems are in the majority 
both in European and Asiatic Turkey 
does not rest merely on the two-year-old 
authority of the Premier There are other 
authorities, which we will quote The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th edition), 
Yol. XXYir, p 426, says • 

“The mainstay of the Ottoman dynasty is the 
Asiatic portion of the empire, where the 
Mahommedan religion is absolutely predomi- 
nant, and where the naturally vigorous and 
robust Turki race forms m Asia Minor a 
compact mass of many millions, far outnum- 
bering any other single ethnic element and 
probably equalling all taken together ” 

The Statesman’s Year Book (1916), 
page 1405, says “In the small European 
territory now remaining under Turkish 
rule Moslems preponderate ” “Mahom- 
medans foim the vast majority of the 
population in Asiatic Turkey” (p 1406) 
The Premier spoke of applying the 
pnnciple of self-determination to the city 
of Smyrna Has it come to this then that 
towns also are to be independent or 
autonomous or annexed to States accord- 
ing to their predominant ethnic element 
Will Mr George give a single other exam- 
ple of the principle of self-determination 
haying been applied to a town as oppos- 
ed to, or independently of the province or 
country m which it is situated^ As, the 
59V5— 14 


province of Asia Minor is undoubted- 
ly predominantly Moslem, Mr Lloyd 
George sophistically speaks of the town 
of Smyrna, situated therein, as being non- 
Moslem This sophistay will not satisfy 
any one who is not prejudiced against the 
Turks Ande\en as regards Smyrna the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th edition) 
tells us that half the population (not a 
majority) is Greek 

As regards the independence of the 
Arabs, it is to be regretted that Messrs 
Mahomed Ah and Syed Husain did not 
say quite the same thing The former said ' 

They do not rule out suck political changes 
within the scheme of Turkish sovereignty as 
would guarantee and secure the autonomy of 
various Muslim ten itories consistently with 
the dignity and secure independence of the State 

Arabia. 

The Prime Minister asked if this signified 
opposition after all to the declaration of Emir 
Feisul as King of Arabia 

Mr Muhammad All expressed the hope of 
reconciling the Turco-Arab differences, and of 
persuading Emir Feisul that his own ambitions 
and those of the Arabs could be entirely satisfied 
within the scheme of Turkish sovereignty 

Pressed by the Pnme Minister to say if he 
were opposed to the independence of Arabia, 
he replied in the affirmative This would not, 
however, rule out special arrangement for 
autonomy 

Referring to India he explained that consis- 
tently with their own desire for autonomous 
development they could not thmk of denying it 
to the Arabs, Jews or Christians within the 
Turkish Empire 

Mr Syed Husain referred to Mr Muhammad 
All’s statement that Indians were opposed to 
Arabian independence He explained that they 
opposed Emir Feisul’s declaration only because 
Arabia had hitherto throughout the history of 
Islam remained under the direct control of the 
Khahf They were not opposed to Arabian 
independence On the contrary they wished very 
much for complete autonomy in that country 
but they wanted it to be m harmony and not 
in conflict with the Khalifat and its claims 

Mr George’s leply was 

The Arabs have claimed independence and 
severance from Turkish dominion Is it suggest- 
ed that the Arabs should remain under TurKish 
dominion, merely because they are Muham- 
madans ’ Is not the same measure of indepen- 
dence and freedom to be given to Muhammadans 
as to Christians ’ 

That IS a just question And we may- 
add, Why not to Hindus also ^ But there 
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IS an impfessioa that Emir Feistil is a 
ereatare ot the English and the French, 
and that IS why on his being pioclaimed 
King of Syria, it has been demanded that 
he should pioceed to Europe to submit his 
explanation Such a demand is not made 
of a really independent monarch of a tiuly 
independent people We want independence 
foi the Arabs, but it must be the genuine 
thing, not the brand that Persia enjoys 

As for massacres by the Turks it is 
remarkable that fresh massacres should 
have occuired just at the opportune 
moment It is also remarkable that no 
European Christian nations feel indignant 
at Armenians, Bulgarians and Gieeks 
massacring Moslems It would be insulting 
to be asked to solemnly protest that we 
are not advocates of muideiers, be they 
Euiopean or Asiatic, Christian or nom 
Christian Foi well-nigh half a centuiy 
we have been hearing of Turks massa- 
cring Aimenians If the numbers of all the 
Armenians leported to have been massa- 
cred at vaiious times were added together, 
we presume the total would far exceed the 
number of Aimemans that ever existed at 
any time , and yet they are not an extinct 
race ^ Mr Lloyd Geoige admitted that im- 
partial investigation had not taken place 
Therefore Mr Mahomed All was right in 
what he said and demanded 

Turning to the question of massacres, he said, 
the Indian Khilafat delegation must put on 
record their utter detestation of such conduct 
and their full sympathy for the sufferers, whe- 
ther Christians or Muslims, but if the Turks 
are to be punished the whole question requires 
impartial mvestigation by an International 
Commission on which the All-India Kljilafat 
Conference should be adequately represented 
The Cominission should go into the question of 
the oigam^atioii of revolutionary societies by 
the Christian subjects of the Sultan, and of 
the provocation oftered to the Moslem majority 
in the region affected 

Pressed by the Prime Minister, Mr Muham- 
mad All said that he neither denied the existence 
of these massacres, nor justified them in the 
least He was not in a position to affiim or 
deny anything 

The Prime Minister cited the answer given 
by the Turkish Delegation in Pans, admitting 
the massacres^ 

Mr Muhammad Ah went onto ask for a 
thoiough enquiry and added, “If it establishes 


have been guilty of tl^ese atrocities and horrible 
Climes, then we will wash our hands of the 
Turks To us it is much moie important, that 
not a single stain should remain on the fan 
name of Islam We want to convert the world 
to our way of thinkmg, but with what face can 
we go before the vroild and say we are the 
brethren of muiderers and assassins ’’ 

Russian Intrigues 

He urged that massacres began only in the 
last quarter of the last century after the 
success of Russian intiigues m the Balkans, 
etc “In any case if the Turk is to be punished 
on the assumption that his rule is a blasting 
tyranny, the evidence should be absolutely 
above suspicion No such evidence at present 
exists Even in to-day’s Times you read of 
honors perpetrated by these so-called innocent 
Lambs, i e , Aimeman Chirstians He urged the 
importance of removing the wrong impression 
from the minds of millions of Moslems There 
should not be the least suspicion that the 
Turkish question is being dealt with in the 
spirit of the ciusaders of Europe 

An Associated Press representative 
interviewed some of the leading Moslems 
of Calcutta for their opinion on the recep- 
tion of the Indian Khilafat Deputation by 
the Prime Minister The Hon^ble Maulvi 
Fa-^lul Huq and Messrs Erfan All, Mowdud 
Rahman and Mr Massie made the follow- 
ing joint statement — 

The Premier’s reply is not only disappointing 
but IS even provoking From the newspaper 
reports the impiession left on one’s mind is 
that the Indian Khilafat deputation has not 
been able to put the Moslem view-point before 
the Premier properly and with sufficient force 
Moslems are alarmed at the Premier’s attitude 
and any hope of expecting that Moslem senti- 
ments and religious susceptibilities would be 
respected will henceforth vanish forever Far 
from allaying the consternation, it will increase 
it a hundredfold The examples of Germany 
and Austria are beside the mark^ As regards 
the mabihty of the Tuik to control and rule 
over subject nations, the Moslems desire to 
know whether, in the history of the world, 
there is to be found a similar example of a 
Power, surrounded by covetous nationalities 
and intriguing subject nations with capitu- 
lations and so forth, perpetually fightmgfor 
self-pxeservation and yet ruling the Empire 
efficiently and well 

No Moslem can believe for one moment 
in the British protestations of friendship with 
Turkey Since the Crimean war, can the 
British statesmen point out a single instance in 
which they have directly or indirectly helped 
the. Turks ^ The Moslems remember well the 
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provocation pounced upon Tuikey to saatcli 
away her African colonies and notwithstanding 
the Sultan’s piteous appeal not a little finger 
was raised to help them The Balkan w ar and 
the anti-Turkish attitude of Mr Asquith and 
Sir Edwaid Giey aie also m point 

The situation has become gia\e and ciitical 
and responsible kloslem leaders ktl that m the 
circumstances they will haie ro control o\ei 
their folio weis any longer 

However provocative the Piemier’s 
reply may be considered, it is to be hoped 
that Indian Musalmans will keep then 
heads cool Excitement will do no good , 
on the contrary, it may do much harm 
Musalmans and Hindus who possess some 
knowledge of national and intei national 
affairs do not even dream of having le- 
course to physical foice As for any othei 
methods, righteous endeavouis may bung 
success if Indian Musalmans have sufficient 
cohesion and solidarity and strength en- 
ough to endure suffering and undeigo sacri- 
fices 

Interracial Massacres. 

Racial and sectarian prejudice and self- 
interest make men such liars, that it is 
difficult to ascertain how much of truth 
there la in the reports of massacres by 
Tuiks which have been spread in the world 
pretty frequently for more than a genera- 
tion Nor can it be said how often these 
have been cases of retaliation under provo- 
cation But taking it foi granted that 
the reports are true, justice requires that 
those who massacre ought to be punished 
The punishment, however, should overtake 
large scale mui derei s of all nations, races and 
sects We do jscrt mean to say that no 
murderer ought to be punished unless eveiy 
other murderer can be punished What 
we do say is that if it be found that it is 
the murderers of a paiticulai race and 
religion alone who are and have been 
sought to be punished, then the presump- 
tion becomes irresistible that their offence 
lies not so much in the massacies asm 
their race and religion and in the fact that 
they stand in the way of the giatification 
of the unrighteous greed and ambition of 
some strong nation or nations When 
European Christian peoples massacre their 
subjects, other European peoples do not 
interfere m these “domestic matters”, the 


oppressed peoples have themselves to fight 
it out or die or submit It is only when 
aon-Christian peoples aie reported to be 
massacring that the question of interfeicnce 
aiiscs Theie is at piesent no interna- 
tional oiganisation, including all nations 
oftheeaith, foi the punishment of inter- 
national oi luteiiacial ciime, — theie is only 
an ideal So long as the ideal does not 
materialise, the punishment of such ciimes 
may be pretexts for serving the selfish 
pui poses of strong nations and gratitying 
their lacial and icligious hailed 

Independence for Subject Peoples. 

We aie foi the independence of the 
Aiabs, as of all oiliei peoples As Mr. 
Lloj'd Geoigeandhis country men cannot 
adopt this impaitial attitude with respect 
to the aspiiations of all peoples, he should 
not have raised the question of the inde- 
pendence of the Arabs Of couise, if any 
people can win independence by their own 
efioits, the matter does not call for 
furthei comment on the part of outsiders 
Poland has gamed her independence main- 
ly in this way, by taking advantage of the 
opportunity presented by the perplexity 
and weakness of hei oppiessors Alsace- 
Loriame belonged to France and has 
been restored to hei The peoples who 
were subject races within the Austiian 
Empiie have won then independence by 
taking advantage of Austria’s weakness 
and downfall Can it be said that Arab 
independence presents a parallel to any of 
these cases ^ Have any of the Allies taken 
under their wings any of the newly consti- 
tuted sovereign States m Europe, as they 
have Emir Feisul ^ There is a pioposal to 
arm the Armenians against then Turkish 
ruleis, and piobably arms have been 
already supplied to them Will this be 
an internationally valid precedent for all 
subject races ^ It will be said that the 
Turks have failed as rulers, that their rule 
has been a blastmg tyranny, that they 
massacre their subjects, &c One would lik 
to have a list of the imperialismg nation* 
whose rulehas been entirely freefiommassa 
cres of the subject peoples, has caused then 
no suffering or degradation or weakening 
has not been a blight m some departmen 
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or other of the lives of the subject peoples, 
&c It IS a question, of degiee, my masters, 
not of kind 

Is Turkish. Rule a Blasting Tyranny 
m Every Respect 

One hears repeatedly of the blighting 
effects of Turkish rule, and the Premier in 
his reply to the Khilafat Deputation 
Spoke m a similar strain But if British 
books of reference aie to be trusted, educa- 
tion is more widespread in the Turkish 
Empire than in British India Accoiding 
to the official report on “Indian Educa- 
tion in 1917-18” published by the Indian 
Br’^eau of Education, 3 26 per cent of the 
total population of British India are under 
mstruction (p 4) According to the New 
Hazell Annual and Almanack for 1920, 
published by the Oxford Univeisity Press, 
the total population of European and 
Asiatic Turkey is 13,481,000 (p 596), and 
the total number of scholars is “about 
1,350,000” (p 597), and thus more than 
10 percent of the population are under 
instruction The New Hazell Annual also 
says that education “is free” in Turkey, 
which IS not the case in British India 
Thus in education Turkish rule is not a 
blasting tyranny But if it must be called a 
blight as regards education, some appropri- 
ate word ought to be found to describe the 
state of education m British India 

Equal Justice for All Vanquished 
Nations. 

Mr. Lloyd George has claimed that 
the Tictonous Allies have been meting out 
equal justice to Germany, Austria and 
Turkey This contention is wrong No 
parts of the pre-war German and Austiian 
empires inhabited by Christians, like the 
other parts, have been given to other 
peoples to be ruled as dependencies or pro- 
tectoiates. Alsace-Loiraine was formerly a 
part of France and has gone back to 
France All other separated portions 
inhabited by Christians have become 
independent States solely or mainly by 
their own efforts The parts which have 
been or aie proposed to be sliced off from 
Turkey are mainly inhabited by Moslems 
hke the other parts and have been or would 


be given to other peoples who have no 
claims to them, to be governed by them 
as dependencies or protectorates If 
Armenia becomes independent, it would not 
be by her own effoits 

The list of war criminals whom the 
Allies wanted themselves to try but could 
not, was by no means as heavy in the 
case of Turkey as of Germany Britishers 
have themselves admitted that the Turk 
was a clean and honorable fighter Ger- 
many has, besides, been guilty of many 
serious offences after the armistice, like the 
sinking of the Skapa Flow fleet, &c , 
nothing similar to which can be ascribed 
to Turkey Yet her capital is occupied and 
she IS degraded Neither Berlin nor 
Vienna has been similaily treated Add to 
these, the fact that Constantinople and 
the adjoining paits of the seas have been 
the objects of desire of various Euiopean 
nations for centuries past, and the motives 
foi the despoiling of the Turk become plain 
Moreover, Euiope wants all traces of her 
former conquest by Asia to be obliterated 
On the other hand, Asia wants some mate- 
rial proofs of her former conquering might 
to remain 

The Papal Power and the 
Khilafat. 

A parallel has been sought to be drawn 
between the spiritual power of the Pope 
and the Khilafat, and it has been con- 
tended that as Roman Catholics do not 
now try to restore the Pope’s temporal power 
and as the Pope does not find his spiri- 
tual power diminished owing to the loss 
of his temporal dominions, so Musalmans 
ought to be satisfied if the Sultan of 
Turkey retains only his spiritual power 
as their Khalifa Several differences, 
however, are forgotten Musalmans 
contend that it is a Koranic injunction 
that the Khalifa should be an indepen- 
dent Musalman monarch possessed of 
sufficient temporal power to protect the 
holy places of Islam Roman Catholics, 
so far as our knowledge goes, do not 
point out any similar Biblical injunction 
in favour of the Pope’s bemg vested with 
temporal power In the second place, it is 
Christians who deprived the Pope of his 
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temporal power , but in the case of the 
Sultan of Turkey, it is not the Musalmans 
who mtend to deprive him of any part of 
his dominions in Euiope In the third place, 
the Papal temporal power was nevei 
identified with the woildly greatness of 
Christianity in the way that the power 
of the sole remaining truly independent 
Moslem State, Turkey, is associated with 
the worldly greatness of Islam And lastly, 
we may add, the Pope’s temporal power 
was never associated with the conquering 
might of Europe as the Ottoman Empire in 
Europe is associated with Asia’s conquer- 
ing power in the past. 

The Mosquito and the Downfall 
of Nations 

Authoiities who have scrupulously 
investigated the causes of the decadence 
of Greek civilization and the fall of the 
Roman Empire, have drawn the conclusion 
that they were caused, not by the Mace- 
doman conquest or the irruption of 
barbaric hordes, but by the mosquito, 
according to an editorial writer on the 
staff of Modern Medicine (Chicago) He 
makes particular reference to a recent 
memoir by W H S Jones, entitled 
“Ma/ana, a Neglected Factor in the His- 
tory of Greece and Rome ” The Mace- 
donian conquest would have been made- 
quate, it is said, to destroy Greek 
civilization, and the iiruption of the 
barbarians into the Roman Empire would 
not have occurred if the ground had not 
been prepared, in each case, by a sapping 
of the resistance of the people by genera- 
tions of malarial infection The writer 
in Modern Medicine says 

it behoves us to arrest the progress of the 
identical enemy which caused the downfall of 
Rome, and to oust him from his strongholds 
We must undo, in short, a part of the work of 
destruction and restore prosperity to great 
areas of fertile country depopulated by the 
alliance of anopheles and plasmodium 

These xwords should be particularly 
taken to heart by us Indians The writer 
proceeds • 

“The lesson has been most thoroughly taken 
to heart m tropical and subtropical regions, 
where Caucasians from non-malanal countnes 
have come into contact with the destructive 
effect of malarial infection Next m order are 


such distncts as the lower Mississippi Valley, 
where the exigencies of increased production 
and the growing recognition of the economic 
losses entailed by neglect of malaria have com- 
bined n ith the general awakening of the public 
conscience in health matters to set in motion, 
fiist expeiimentation with, and then wide 
application of measures tor malaria control 

“The demonstrated efficiency of these measures 
and the economic gams resulting from their 
application render certain then generalization at 
an early date throughout the malanal districts 
of this country 

“The tropical and subtropical countnes and 
the United States may, therefore, be safely con- 
sidered as well on their way to freedom from 
malaria, with more or less speed, but the 
countries referred to in the commencement of 
this artick, regions formerly the home of the 
brilliant Greek and the solid Roman ci\ ilizations, 
are equally capable of regeneiation In Italy 
this wmrk has already been seriously commenced, 
while in Greece proper much has been done It 
may, therefore, be assumed that the swamps of 
Macedonia, due largely to deforestation, will be 
taken m hand 

Who will take in hand the extensive 
malana-stricken regions of India ^ As 
the people of India are the most vitally 
interested in getting rid of malana, it is 
they who ought to make the most earnest 
and persistent endeavours It is true that 
the construction of railways in disregard 
of the requirements of sanitary science, 
and, to some extent, of irngation works 
also, has a great deal to do with the 
causation and spread of malana, and, 
therefore, those who would eradicate 
malana must have control of railways 
and imgation works , but railways 
are not a piovincial subject at all, and 
irrigation and canals, drainage and 
embankments are not transferred subjects 
Inspite of these drawbacks, however, 
the people can do much by acqumng 
knowledge of the methods followed in 
foreign lands and combining to adapt and 
adopt them here 

Ireland’s Self-determination. 

The following tables show what form 
of Government Ireland would have had if 
the principle of self-determination had 
been followed there • — 

General Election, December, 1918 

CONSTITUENCIES WON 

For Insh Republic and Self-Determmation . , 79 
(Sum Fein, 73 , Nationalists, 6) 
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For Status Quo (Unionist party) 26 

Total 105 

\ OTES CAST 

Poi Irish Republic and Self-Deter- 

mmaLon 1,207,1^1 

(Sinn Fern, 971,945, Nationalists 235,206) 

For Status Quo (Unionist party) 303,713 

Total 1,515,864 


How Good Lighting Aids Produc- 
tion, 

As India is going in more and more for 
factory industries, her industrialists should 
know that production in a badly lighted 
factory may 

be speeded tip as high as 35 per cent by the 
substitution of proper lights and reflectors for 
antiquated equipment Tests to ascertain the 
exact dependence of production on lighting, as 
well as instances diawn from experience, are 
described in The Iron Ttade Rcmcw (Cleveland, 
December 18) by Ward Hairison It has been 
only in the past three or four years Mi Ham- 
son says, that lighting, m the minds of factory 
executives, has been taken out of the jamtor- 
service class and placed with automatic 
machinery and iabor-sa\ing devices, wheie it 
belongs Now manufacturers are beginning to 
lealize that it is a substantial aid to production 
Six States have adopted codes of lighting 
requirements for mdustiial establishments, and 
in three other States prospective codes are 
being drawn up 

Good lighting is required also for the 
welfare of the woikingmen Glare should, 
of course, be avoided The means and 
methods to be adopted aie mentioned m 
the journal named above 

Control of Communications 

In the Harvard Theological Review for 
January, 1920, there is an article on 
^ ^Recent Discoveries in Ethiopia” which 
contains the following passage ~ 

The land of Ethiopia is the most barren part 
of the Nile valley, almost the only part which 
might be called poverty-stricken Through 
the greater length of the country, the only 
cultivable fields are little patches of dark soil 
laid down m the mouths of the side ravines 
which have been cut by the raie rain-fed desert 
torrents It is one of the seeming paiadoxes 
of history that so unfertile a country should 
have been an object of desire to one gieat empire 
after another, and a still greater paradox that a 
royal family, grown great on such soil, should 
have mastered the whole of the Nik valley from 
Khaifoum to the sea 


The explanation is given in the passage 
which follows 

But the material lesources of Ethiopia lay, 
not in fields, grazing lands, and in foiests, but 
m the control of roads and water The rivei is 
the only ample source of water as well as a 
great traffic way, and all the roads from Egypt 
to the south return to its banks The com- 
munications with the ancient gold mines in the 
eastern deseit depended on short roads which 
debouched into the valley The great caravan 
routes from the north weie three m number— -the 
first along the eastern bank, the second along 
the western bank, and the third through the 
chain of oases which runs parallel to the valley 
in the vrestern desert The river itself and all 
these roads were at the mercy of him who held 
the control of Ethiopia, There is a fourth way— 
by ship through the Red Sea , but the harbors of 
this route on the western shore of the sea were 
also undei Ethiopian control From the region 
of Berber, caravan roads strike out east and 
west and south, to the Red Sea, to Darfur, to 
Abyssinia, and the headwaters of the Atbara, 
the Dmder, the Blue and the White Nile Along 
all these roads, commanded by rulers of 
Ethiopia, caravans went northwards bearmg 
ivory, leopard skins, ostrich eggs and feathers, 
resins, myrrh, incense, various plant products, 
gold, and black slaves, and southwards 
caravans bearmg the products of Egypt — cloth, 
amulets and ornaments, alabaster vases of 
perfume, bronze tools and weapons In all times 
the material resources of the governing power 
in Ethiopia have consisted of the income 
derived from taxing m one way or other this 
great trade and in exploiting the gold mines* 
The agricultural produce has barely supported 
a meagre population, and no industries were 
initiated except under Egyptian influence* 

These facts of ancient history do but 
confirm what all statesmen know^ namely ^ 
that no people can be independent or 
autonomous whose water and land 
communications are under the control of 
another people, This fact underlies the 
scramble for sea power by those nations 
which are not masters of the ocean 

We are neither independent nor auto- 
nomous Still it may not do us any harm 
to note that accoidmg to the Reform Act 
the Government of India, which would 
continue to be wholly irresponsible to the 
people, would control the following 

6 Communications— to the extent described 
under the following heads — 

(a) Railways and tramways, except 
tramways within municipal areas, and except in 
so far as provision may be made for construe- 
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tion and manage menfof liglit and feeder railways 
and tramwajSj otbcr than tramways within 
municipal areas, by proYincial legislation 
enacted in accordance with procedure to be 
prescribed by standing orders of the Pro'^nncial 
Legislative Council 

(b) RoadSj bridges or feiries declared by the 
Governor-General m Council to be of military 
importance 

(c) Airciaft 

(d) Inland waterways, to an extent to be 
declared by or unaer Indian legislation 

7 Shipping and Navigation (including 
shipping and navigation on inland waterway s 
in so far as declared to be under Indian control 
in accordance with 6 (d) ) 

8 Light-houses, beacons and btiovs, 

9 Port, quarantine and marine hospitals 

10 Ports declaied to be major ports by or 
under Indian legislation 

11 Posts, telegraphs and telephones 

The Biggest of Telescopes 

At a meeting of the xAmeiican Astiono- 
mical Society, Professor Hale reported 
some preliminary results of comparative 
tests of the new lOO-mch reflector at Mt 
Wilson and the 60-mcli reflector at the 
same observatory Says The Scienti&c 
American (New York) 

‘‘The superiority of the new instiument is 
well shown by the experience of Dr Merrill 
in spectrographic studies of stars of Class Md , 
of which about two hundred brighter than the 
ninth magnitude at maximum are known m 
the latitudes accessible to the Mt Wilson in- 
struments For most of these stars exposmes 
of five hours or more are required with the 
60-inch to yield a measurable absorption spec- 
trum In fact, so few can be effectively observed 
for both dark and bright lines that it would 
hardly be advisable to enter upon an extensive 
study of these objects with the smaller telescope 
The greater light-gathering power of the 100- 
inch, says Professor Hale, makes such a study 
perfectly feasible Good photographs of the 
absorption spectra of some of them have been 

^ “These standing orders of the provincial Legislative 
Council should require that, before any Bill providing 
for construction and managen^ent of a light or feeder 
railuay is introduced in the council, sufficient notice of 
the proposals contained in such Bill shall be given to 
the Railway Board and to such other parties as may be 
prescribed, and that the Bill shall be dealt with by 
procedure similar to that applied to private Bills under 
British Parliamentary practice, and further that any 
such Bill shall, after being passed by the Provincial 
Council, be reserved for the consideration of the 
Governor-General ” This shows that the Government 
of India would indirectly control the construction of 
even petty railways. 


obtained with exposures of two hours or less 
Dr Shapley, m studvang star clusters with the 
100-mcli, finds a gam of about one magnitude 
Photographs of the moon have not yet been 
made undei ideal conditions with the new 
telescope, but Piofessoi Ilak states that the 
cxtraoidmary minute structure of lunar details 
that he has observed v isually with this instru- 
ment indicate that ti is exceptionally well 
adapted ior lunar photogiaphv’' ’’ 

A Moslem Republic. 

Azerbaijan, the lutnour of whose alliance 
with Turkey was first cabled and then 
contradicted by Reuter, is a Moslem 
republic The following words of its 
foreign minister, hli Djafaiov, spoken m 
the course of an interview which Mr 
Scotland Liddeil representative of the 
British piess in Mesopotamia, had with 
him, give some idea of ^ts peaceful policy ' 

“Both A/erbaidjan and Georgia aie keeping 
outside tins gieat civil war which is taking 
place in Russia propei We v, ill on no account 
tolerate Bolsheviks here, but we are not in a 
position to take any active part in the Russian 
wai Like the new Republics of the north and 
west of the former Russian Empire — Finland, 
Lithuania, Lettland, Esthonia, and Poland, we 
will only fight when our enemies threaten our 
independence 

“Savan’s Expectancy.” 

When Rama was in exile m the forest, 
there dwelt m the hermitage of the sage 
Matanga a saintly votaress known as 
Savari, because she was sprung from the 
aboriginal tribe called Sa\ara She had 
been told by the great agpetics who for- 
merly lived in that hermitage, “Rama 
shall come to thy holy asylum ” So, m 
the mind’s eyes of the Artist Mr Nandalal 
Bose, she is pictured as expecting from 
her youth onwards the advent of Rama 
whom she worshipped in hei heart In 
youth, standing under the auspicious 
gateway made of banana trees and leaves 
for Rama’s reception, she would strain 
her eyes to have a look of the coming 
holy one But he did then not come In 
middle age, she would keep the lull water- 
vessel, and the offering of flowers, lea^y for 
Rama But his advent was not yet In 
old age, she used to pluck fruits for Rama 
from the trees growing wild in the hermit- 
age And then one day RSma came with 
Lakshmana and her heart’s desire was 
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ttlfiUed Meeting them she related how 
he holy ascetics of the heimitage, before 
heir ascension to heaven, had foretold 
iSma’s coming with his brother 

“When he and Lakshman seeks this shade 
Be to thy guests all honom paid 
Him shalt thou see, and pass away 
To those blest worlds which ne’er decay ” 

To me, 0 mighty chief, the best 

Of lofty saints these words addressed 

Laid up withm my dwelling lie 

Fruits of each sort which woods supply,— 

Food culled for thee in endless store 

Prom every tree on Pampa’s shore 

Then at their request she told and 
showed her guests all the woudeis and 
glories of the hermitage, and said 

Here thou hast seen each lawn and dell, 

And heard the tale I had to tell , 

Permit thy servant, lord, I pray, 

To cast this mortal shell away. 

For I would dwell, this life resigned 
With those great saints of lofty mind, 

Whom I within this holy shade 
With reverential care obeyed 

Whereupon Rama said 

“Go, lady, where thou fain wouldst be, 

0 thou who well hast honoured me ” 

Then the ancient votaress resigned her 
body to the flames and ascended to heaven 
in a blaze of glory. 

Verdict of American Jurists in the 
Case of William Holienzollern, 

WHAT PENALTY SHALL BE PAID by 
William Hohenzollern, ex-War Lord of Ger- 
many ^ What IS the proper measure of this 
one man’s responsibility for the innumerable 
rumed homes, the thirteen million slaughtered 
human beings, the forty million mutilated and 
tortured in the world’s greatest and cruellest 
war ? 

The Literary Digest of New York has 
published a summary of the replies of 328 
American jurists to questions like the 
above Some time ago that journal pre- 
pared and forwarded to the Justices of the 
State Supreme Courts, to District, County, 
and Circuit Judges, and to the heads of 
the legal departments of American univer- 
sities a bnef questionnaire Justices of 
the United States Supieme Court were 
omitted because of the likelihood that one 
of their number might be chosen to lepre- 
sent America on the trial tribunal If 
William Hohenzollern is found guilty, The 
Digset asked, both of conspicuous respon- 


sibility for the war and of authorizing 
military violations of international law, 
what penalty should be imposed upon 
him ^ Three hundred and twenty-eight 
replies were received, covering every sec- 
tion of the country and representmg a 
diversity of opinion in which the verdict 
of exile and of capital punishment predo- 
minate Most of these jurists accept it as 
a moral, if not a legal, certainty that the 
guilt of the Kaiser is already circumstan- 
tially established in the opinion of civilized 
mankmd Especially noticeable, in view 
of the circumstance that these rephes 
come from men highly framed in legal pro- 
cedure and not from laymen, is the fact 
that only a negligible number— 18 of the 
328, to be exact— hold with Secretary 
Lansmg that there is no adequate body 
of laws under which a man may be tried 
for acts such as those attributed to the 
German Emperor. The verdict of these 
repiesentative American j’nnsts would 
seem to be that justice will not have been 
satisfied until William II stands in judg- 
ment before a tribunal composed, if not 
of his peers — who might be hard to find — 
at least of men capable of interpreting and 
carrying out the enlightened opinion of 
mankind m the matter of William II. vs. 
Civilization 

The verdict is given below in a tabular 
form 


THE VERDICT OP 328 AMERICAN 
® JURISTS IN THE CASE OF 
WILLIAM HOHENZOLLERN 


For Exile . . 

For Capital Punishmeut 
For Imprisonment 
For Other Penalties . 
Against Any Trial » 


. 13T 

. 106 

. 51 

. 7 

. 27 


Some junsts have suggested other and 
additional penalties. 


It is the feelmg of several of the junsts 
consulted that, m addition to the sum raised 
by the confiscation of all his property, Wilham 
Hohenzollem’s shame should be made, in some 
way, to contribute financially to the many in- 
nocent people who may have suffered through 
his acts He should be caged and exhibited, 
declares Judge William E Bums, of the Twenty 
Seventh Judicial Court of Virginia ‘ ‘He could 
be sent to Belgium and imprisoned there and 
when tounsts viewed him the money should , be 
given to the Belgian Government. County 
Judge Leroy M, CampbeU, of Dent Couni^, 
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Col IS among the jurists in tliorongh agreement 
\\ ith tins view Aftei ery dollar's worth of 
property belonging to Wilhelm has been turned 
into a fund for the aid of the unfortunates, sug- 
gests tins judge, he should be put into a comfort- 
able prison on a railroad~car, ^ ^secure and 
comfortable as the aveiage private soldier is 
accommodated with The Judge specifies 
‘^similar food and bedding — destitute of servants 
and outside aid — Mrs Kaiser his only com- 
panion — this prison, undei secure guard, 
transported all over the world and its stops 
advertised in a radius of fifty miles Each 
person to pay one dollar to see him — and as 
much more as they desiie — all proceeds to go, 
as his property did, to the unfortunates he 
caused He should be placed in an iron cage, 
oi chained to the stieet at the principal street 
corners in the city of Pans for the first year, 
the next year m Brussels, Belgium, and the next 
year in Eondon, England, and exhibited to 
public scorn and ridicule, suggests Judge Ro 3 al 
R Graham, of Clear Creek, Col , and Dj^^tiict 
Judge A T Ayres, of Howaid, Kan, writes 
think he should be caged as a monstrosity, 
and exhibited at so much per, and the funds 
given to French and Belgian relief" Somewhat 
the same view is taken by Circuit Judge H 
Pierre Brannin of Miami, Fla “Let a duplicate 
of the throne-room be made portable," he sug- 
gests, “the Kaiser drest as for a reception 
therein, then place on exhibition in principal 
cities of the world, fixing some reasonable 
charge for admission Have proceeds given to 
families having killed ^nd wounded in the war " 
A consideiable number of those who vote for 
various punishments also suggest confiscation 
of the Hohengjollern property, real and per- 
sonal, by way of damages in favor of those 
whom he has wronged Manual labor is sug- 
gested as a concomitant of his punishment by 
Judge Albert P Stark, of the Sixth District of 
Montana , &c The Kaiser is a paranoiac, m 
Judge Smith's view, “and should be in an insane 
asylum lor the rest of his hfe " 

In the belief of a great many radicals, or at 
least liberals, throughout the country, the 
Kaiser either will 'never be tried, or will never 
be given a fair trial, because such a trial would 
entail a real mvestigation into the causes of the 
World W'ar It is the conviction ol this by no 
means inconsiderable body of opinion that such 
an impartial investigation would reveal the real 
causes of the war among the ' army and navy 
clubs, the great munition manufacturers, the 
international commercial interests, and the 
great capitalists of all the nations Such a re- 
velation, we are told, the powers that rule the 
world v^ill never permit It may be that Wil- 
liam Hogues, Professor of Law m Notre Dame 
University, Indiana, speaks for this body of 
opinion when he declares “Simply nonsense ^ 
The men at the bottom of this insidious pro- 
paganda which precipitated the war and has 
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upset the world, do not seriouslv contemplate 
a tiial of the ex Kai^^er They would be lelitc- 
tant to hate the woilcl read the evidence he 
might piesenfc The war followed forty-five 
j'cais of genet al piepaiation for it Propa- 
ganda IS becorimg a science " 

By the bj^e, when the reports of the Hunter 
Committee Commission and of the Congress 
Sub-Committee's Commission on the 
Panjab disoideis ate published, cannot 
they be placed, in a summarised form if 
need be, before American, French, Japanese 
and other jurists of independent countries 
and their verdicts obtained as to the guilt 
or innocence of Dyer, O'Dwyer and Co ^ 
and how, if found guilty, they should be 
punished ^ It is possible that in that case 
Lord Chelmsford and Mr Montagu would 
be found to blatiie to some extent 

Lynching m U* S A. 

While American jurists were judging 
Wilhelm II, then newspapers were report- 
ing and many of them condemning, cases of 
Lynching With bitter sarcasm the Albany 
Knickerbocker Press says ‘‘Lynching 
continues to hold place as the great Ame- 
rican sport," as it remains “a conspicuous- 
ly American pastime, altho Russia and 
other centers of social uplift are beginning 
to challenge our supremacy " The Press 
cites the following table of 1919 lynch- 
xngs, by' States, prepared by Monroe N 
W'ork, of the Department of Records and 
Research of the Tuskegee Institute 


Mabama 

. 7 

North Carolina 

3 

Arkansas 

12 

South Caioiina 

1 

Colorado 

2 

Tennessee 

1 

Florida 

5 

Texas 

4 

Georgia 

21 

Washington 

1 

Louisiana 

7 

West Virginia 

2 

Mississippi 

12 

Kansas 

, 1 

Missouri 

2 



Nebraska 

1 

Total 

82 


There were eighteen more lynchings 
than in 1918 Of the eighty-two persons 
lynched, sevety five were negroes and 
seven were white One victim was a 
woman It is noteworthy, and how- 
ever, that the number of lynchings for 
1919 was exceptionally large in compari- 
son with those of other recent years In 
1917 there were but thirty-eight lynch- 
mgs , and with the exception of 1912, in 
which there were 146, we find no year ex- 
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.eedmg the bad recoid of 1919 nearer than 
1903y in which theie were 102 The worst 
^ear for which theie is a record is 1892, 
which was signalized by 208 lynchings 
The Knickerbocker Press says fnither, 

The classic crime which provides the excuse 
for lynching was alleged against only nine of 
bhe whole number The rest weie put to death 
under circumstances of unmentionable cruelty, 
and in many cases with a hideous injustice, on 
such allegations as ‘taking too much,^ ‘writing 
letters,^ ‘deceiving a mob, making boastful remarks 
or discussing a lynching ’ Seven human beings were 
tortured to death in the South m 1919 against 
horn no charge was even reported One luck- 
less individual was burned to death because he 
had been acquitted m the courts of shooting a 
policeman , one because he ventured to appeal 
from his sentence of ten years in prison for at- 
tempting the life of another, and one because 
the courts had reduced his sentence to life im- 
prisonment Sometimes we wonder what the 
Bolsheviki think of us ” 

Wise Words on Communal 
RepresentatioUp 

The Bem-Israel community declared 
long ago that it did not require communal 
representation A conference of Marwaris 
in the Central Provinces made the same 
declaration Now we have the editor of 
the Christian organ The Young Men of 
India declaring himself against such re- 
presentation Says he 

It seems evident that at least the Indian 
Christians in the Madras Presidency will have 
conceded to them the rights of a separate elec- 
torate Their demands have been met in the 
fullest degree possible We wonder whether this 
IS a matter for congratulation We have added 
one more buiden to the man who calls himself a 
Christian Take, for example, the case of a 
convert lie makes his decision because of a 
eisonal religious experience We can accept 
im because of that and admit him into our 
society, and, incidentally now, to a special elec- 
torate May we ask what connection is there 
between a man accepting Jesus Christ and being 
compelled to invest himself with certain political 
nghts or handicaps , cutting him off even more 
fully from those bound to him by ties of blood, 
kinship, and friendship ^ The whole matter needs 
veiy serious consideration We trust that those 
who without their consent are compelled to 
vote m special electorates, whether Mohamedan, 
European, or Indian Christian, will be individu- 
bIIj permitted to withdraw themselves and vote 
in the general electorate We believe there are 
some such who, as a matter of conscience, and 
men of good-will/ will willingly abjure any 


rights which special communities may confer 
upon them. 

The suggestion that a voter belong- 
ing to a community to which special le- 
piesentation has been given, should have 
the option of voting in the general electorate, 
has been made before, and is a wise one The 
Reform Rules ought to give effect to this 
suggestion It offers the means of gi adually 
doing away with communal representa- 
tion 

Government and tlie Problem of 
Poverty m India. 

In his recently published book ^^The 
Making of Modern England/’ Dr, Gilbert 
Slatei says ~ 

“Among the prominent facts with regard to 
India which are confessed in the Statistical Abs- 
tract, are that the average death-rate for the ten 
years ending 1908 was between thirty-four and 
thirty-five per thousand, which repiesents an 
excess of unnecessary deaths, judging by the 
standard of a countiy like Japan, of some four 
millions per annum Poverty and ignorance are 
the obvious causes of this appalling death-rate 
The fundamental duty of the Government is to 
protect the people against devastating plagues 
and famines , and the obvious means of doing so 
IS to tram the most gifted of the native popula- 
tion to lead the people in the fight against the 
evils which beset them How little the British 
Government in India realises this duty may be 
judged by the statistics of graduates turned out in 
the year 1919-20 in different professions, in me- 
dicine there were but thirty , in engineering only 
seventeen , m Agriculture not a single one , but 
m arts there weie 2,116, and m law 576 ’’ 

And yet the craze is for still more uni- 
versities, not for moie medical, engineering 
agricultural and technological colleges ^ 

The Kliilafat ^HartaF 

The peaceful passing off of the Kliilafat 
Hartal day, observed by Hindus and 
Moslems in all Provinces, has been a 
distinct moral gam The editor of the 
Catholic Herald of India writes as a 
neutral observer 

The Friday hartal passed off quietly, and 
we don’t care whether the Sultan feels any the 
better or any the worse for it Whether the Turk 
stays oi goes, the hartal has been a great poh- 
tical success in this sense that it marks a step for- 
ward in the political schoolmg of the crowds 
This is the first successful effort in collective self- 
restramt, and if repeated, it is bound, whether 
for good 01 evil (Why for evil, if it be a prepara^ 
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lion tor Home Rtile^ — Bd , M li }, to prepaie lor 
Home Rule a people thoroughly disciplined and 
tiained to follow its leadeis 

This aspect should not escape the notice of 
students in politics \ hat tal is only a bit of 
political drill and it matters little to what ob]ect 
the drill is applied At the hrst trial Drill Set- 
geant Gandhi coached his people on the Rowlatt 
Act, and the pupil broke down, this time he 
made them practise on the Sultan, and may be 
the Sultan wall break down, but the pupil has 
been broken m It promises well for the future 

So far the organisers of the hartal ought to 
be satished with the turn events are taking The 
Turkish Government is allowed to remain in 
Constantinople, and the Allies will only occupy 
the Bosphorus, the fleet, the War, Post and Tele- 
graph offices, the Town Hall, the bai racks, the 
forts, the harbotus and the quays, the Banks, 
the Ministry and othei public buildings, leaving 
all the rest to the Tuikish Government^ 

Yes, all the rest, ewen if this all attain 
the gigantic magnitude of a big 2:ero ^ 

^^Terrible Justice^’ for Germany. 

In his reply to the repiesentations of 
the Khilafat Deputation, Mr Lloyd George 
observed that Germany has had or would 
have ‘^terrible justice How terrible, ap- 
pears m part from J M Keyneses Econo- 
mic Consequences of the Peace j to which 
work several papers have recently referred 
Not having read the book oui selves, we 
take the following paragraphs from the 
Catholic Herald of India as giving some 
idea of the contents of the woik so far as 
they relate to Germany — 

A military revolution, backed up by capita- 
lists, has broken out in Berlin, and the two rival 
Governments are hesitating between a compro- 
mise and an appeal to force or civil war Having 
read J M Keynes’s Economic Consequences 
of the Peace, we are only surprised the crash 
came so late 

The bulk of the Treaty of Peace is fair, but it 
must be admitted that some of its clauses are 
iniquitous, pagan and vindictive, being framed 
for the distinct purpose not of punishing Ger- 
many but of ruining her for ever 

The financial clauses would beat a Kabuli 
Germany’s capital sum of indebtedness is to roll 
up at compound mterest, so that her debt must 
double itself m fifteen years, and she must hand 
over to the Allies the whole of her surplus pro- 
duction m perpetuity 

Then again, all piivate German property in 
Alsace-Lorraine is confiscated by the Fiench 
Government without being credited as repara-* 
tion The whole railway system of the two 
provinces IS ceded to France, Germany keeping 


the liabilities and debts contracted in respect 
of it, without again iecci\mg a credit on this 
account in lespcct of leparatioii 

Then all pn\ ate pre-wai contracts betw^een 
Allied and German nationals may be cancelled 
if tliev aie m Germany’s favoui, and revived if 
they fa\ oui the Vllicd nationals All Germany’s 
rights and interests m neighbouring terntoiies 
are eliminated and her capital confiscated 

The Allies may confiscate any German busi- 
ness, enterprise oi property in an 3 part of the 
world, acquired or to be acquired up to May, 
1921 All Geiman o\er-sea investments and 
connections aie destioyed On what moial 
grounds this sort of freebootmg ^an be defended 
IS more than we can tell But moic indefensible 
still IS the acquisition by Fiance ot the Saai 
Basm, for it IS outside the scope of leparatioii 
France receives 20 million tons of coal annually 
m compensation foi dcstiuction of mines, but 
as, besides, the Saai Basin was wanted loi the 
purpose of w^oi king the iron fields oi Loirame, 
and as Geiman^' cannot mdiistriall} li\c without 
it, the Basm has been confiscated This with 
the loss of Uppei Silesia will leave Germany 
with an output of 30 million tons of coal foi 
industrial puiposes as against a total pre-wai 
output of 139 million tons 

The clauses relating to the transport and the 
tariff systems of Geimany aie described byj 
Keynes, as interferences and vexa* 

tions, not so much objectionable for their solid 
consequence, as dishonourable to the Allies in 
the light of their professions” and assurances. 
All imports to Germany are privileged, but none 
of her exports, with the result that she cannot 
get nd of her products, and she must allow her** 
self to be flooded w ith luxuries, such as cham- 
pagne and silk All clauses relating to Germany’s 
river system are laigely unnecessary and vexa- 
tious the whole system is taken out of German 
control, and all the local and domestic business 
of the great river towns will be subject to a 
foreign jurisdiction 

“The policy,” concludes the same wiitei, “of 
reducing Germany to ser\itude foi a geneiation, 
of degrading the lues of millions of human 
beings, and of depriving a whole nation of 
happiness, should be abhorrent and detestable,— 
abhorrent and detestable, even if it were possible, 
even if it enriched ourselves, even if it did not 
sow the decay of the whole civilised life of Europe 
Nations are not authorised, by religion or by 
natural morals, to visit on the children of their 
enemies the misdoings of parents or of rulers ” 
And that is what we have done Shall we 
then be surprised at the outbreak of revolution ^ 

‘Wliat has Islam done for 
the World 

The Empire, in its colossal ignofance 
and blindness of prejudice, writes — 

Now, since the Moslem leaders aie asking the 
Christian powers for mercy, we should like to 
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ask wkat Has Islam e\ er done foi tke world ’ 
In arts and sciences Islam lias been absolutely 
sterile In bloodshed and rapine Islam has been 
stiong, but the modern uorld has had enough 
of that coaise game "WiU Mr Shaukat All, the 
Aga Khan or any other brave Moslem tell us 
what Islam has done for the world, except an 
alternation between massacres and a humble 
petition to the Christian powers when things 
became too strong 

The writer is to be pitied. He may 
consult such an ordinary book of reference 
as the Encyclopaedia Bntanmca, articles 
“Arabia”, “Arabian Philosophy”, “Arabs”, 
&c In the middle ages the Musalmans 
were the teachers of Europe One need not 
go outside India for evidence of Musalman 
statesmanship, administrative capacity, 
genius in arts and letteis, &c The British 
' have inherited some of then public works, 
as roads, their land revenue system, &c 
They were the greatest historians of 
India in the modem sense As for their 
achievements m the arts of civilised life, the 
best summary is to be found in the late Mi 
M G Ranade’s address at the Indian 
National Social Conference held at 
Lucknow in 1900, as printed in his works 

As for rapine and bloodshed, it can be 
mathematically demonstrated from the 
works of Western Chnstian writers that 
the Christian nations of Europe hold the 
palm In spite of alleged Moslem ruthless- 
ness, even a small people like the 
Armenians have not been exterminated , 
but a study of the history of European 
colonisation m North and South America, 
Australasia, and Afiica, shows how many 
populous tubes theiehave been thoroughly 
exterminated and how many aie all but 
extinct 


proportion of the revenues Anglo-Indian 
journalists and officials now invoke the 
dead Mr G K Gokhale when it suits their 
purpose to do so , but the living Gokhale’s 
endeavours were as unavaihng as those of 
any other councillor The reason why the 
councillors have all along failed in their 
efforts, IS not that they are lacking 
in intelligence, industry or aiguments, 
but that they have not got the voting 
majority 

It IS not to be expected then that where 
so many able and devoted councillors have 
failed, any journalistic labours on our part 
will effect a breach in the walls of the 
bureaucratic citadel So instead of any 
elaboiate criticism of the Budget, we 
propose to jot down a few biief remarks 

In the financial statement for 1919-20, 
the total actual revenue was given as Rs 
135^4 crores, of which Rs 85% crores 
have been spent for military purposes 
That 63 per cent of the revenues should 
be spent for military purposes shows an 
abnormal state of things This must mean 
the starving of production by means of 
agriculture and other industries, of educa- 
tion, of sanitation, &c , and must in the 
long run lead to financial bankruptcy But 
it is not this that we intend mainly to 
say in this Note 

India is at piesent a phenomenally 
illiterate country and her educational ex- 
penditure IS lower than that of any other 
civilised country, as the following figures 
of educational expenditure per head of the 
population of different countries, published 
by the New Zealand and India League, 
will show ; 


Military Effort and Educational 
Endeavour. 

Year after yeai , for decades, Indian non- 
official members of the Indian Legislative 
Council have laboriously criticised the Bud- 
get They have brought forward various 
arguments and facts in support of then 
criticisms and contentions But all this 
has not produced any material effect on the 
heads of expenditure in the direction of 
populai demands On the contrary, mili- 
taiy and railway expenditure has, year 
after year, gone on absoibing an increasmg 
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Russia 71/2 d 

India 1 „ 

Some othei facts and figures published 
by the same League will be found instruc- 
tive, as showing how low India’s position 
IS educationally 

In England the first step towards making 
education compulsory was taken m 1870 by 
mtroducing what was called permissive com- 
pulsion Ten years later the compulsion was 
made absolute In 1871 43 3 per cent of the 
school-gomg population was under instruction, 
in 1876, 66 per cent and by 1892 eiery child 
that should have been at school was at school 
The problem of mass education as soh ed in 
12 years 

In Japan, before 1872 onlj 28 per cenx of the 
school-going population as at school, and bj' 
1900 nearly 90 per cent was under instruction 
Turning to Russia, in 1880 only 1 2 per cent of 
the total population was at school (the percent- 
age IS, cuiiously, the same as in India m 1882) , 
in 1906 7 the percentage had iisen to 4 5 as 
against 1 9 in India In the United States in 
1910, 21 pel tent ol the whole population was 
receivmg elementary education , in Canada, in 
Australia, in S \it/erland, in Great Britain and 
Ireland, the percentage varied from 20 to 17 
In Germany, in Austria-Hungary, in Norway 
and in the Nethei lands the proportion was from 
17 to 15 per cent In France it was slightly 
above 14 per cent, in Stveden 14 per cent , m 
Denmark 13 per cent , in Belgium 12 per cent , in 
Japan 11 per cent , in Italy, Greece, and Spam 
from 8 to 9 per cent , in Portugal and Russia 
it was between 4 and 5 per cent , and in British 
India it was only 1 9 per cent 

The case of the Phihppme Islands is interest- 
ing The Philippines passed under the rule of 
America at the close of the last century In 
1903 nearly 2 per cent of the population was 
at school In 1908 there was nearly 5 per cent 
at school Durmg the same period — period of 
phenomenal progiess in Indian education as the 
officials there declaie — the percentage rose 
from 16 to 19 per cent [ 3 26 in 1917 — 18 
in India, and more than 10 per cent , m 1919 
m Turkey —Ed , M i? ] 

Why does India lag behind ^ Because 
Government does not spend sufficient 
money for the advancement of education 
on the pretext that there is no money in 
the public treasury But even when, 
quite unexpectedly, money has to be found 
for military purposes, it can be found 
easily The Budget Estimate for military 
expenditure m 1919-20 was Rs 64 croies 
in round numbers But the actual military 
expenditure has been Rs 85% crores So 
Government had unexpectedly to find, not 
one or two rupees extra, but Twenty-one 


Chores extra And the money has been 
found Wliy then cannot asimilai additional 
amount be found, not unexpectedly but by 
previous deliberation and ehort, for educa- 
tion ^ Let us see how far this sum may go 
in giving fiee primaiy education to our 
boys and giils 

It would be quite enough for the pur- 
poses of primary education if all boys and 
girls of the ages of fiom 5 to 10 had its 
&nefits Now, accoiding to the census of 
1911, theie were in British India 3,42,14,* 
162 boys and giils of the ages of 5 to 10 
According to the official leport on “Indian 
Education in 1917-lS” published by the 
Bureaa of Edacation in India, the average 
annual cost of educating each pupil in 
primary schools in British India is Rs 
5-5-11 It would be easy now to work 
out the cost of giving primary education 
to all our children Let us suppose their 
numbei now stands at 3,50,00,000 and 
the cost per head is Rs 5-8 The total 
expenditure would then be Rs 19% ciores 
This amount is less than the 21 crores 
which Government had unexpectedly to 
find for military purposes We, therefore, 
contend with absolute conviction that 
Government is and has always been m a 
position to give free primary education to 
all our children without any special fresh 
taxation for the purpose 

We will support our position by some 
other facts and arguments In the year 
1884-85 the military expendituie was 
16 96 crores of rupees In 1919-20 it 
stood at 85 33 crores It would require 
more credulity than any intelligent man 
possesses to believe that this huge fivefold 
increase has been absolutely necessary, or, 
if necessary, that these vast sums have 
been incurred solely or even mainly in the 
interests of India It may be argued that 
military operations have now become 
vastly more scientific and expensive than 
before the war. Gi anted But even in 
1915-16 the expenditure was in round 
numbers 33 crores, m 1916-17 thirty-seven 
crores, and in 1917-18 foity-five crores. 
For the year 1920-21 some 60 crores have 
been budgeted for So our militaiy expendi- 
ture IS now to stand much higher than even 
the average of the years of the great war. 
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And we are required to believe that how- 
ever huge the mihtaiy expenditme in any 
year, it was, is or will be indispensable, 
and could be and can be found, but that 
19 crores of rupees for univeisal free pri- 
mary education cannot be considered 
necessary and cannot be found by any 
means This we absolutely refuse to 
believe 

Railway Expenditure & Educational 
Expenditure. 

But, aftei all, it may be argued that 
order must be maintained in the country, 
and India and the Empire must be defen- 
ded against foreign aggressors, and/ there- 
fore, military expenditure, however large, 
IS urgent and indispensable Well and 
good But it can by no means be argued 
that railway expenditure is of similar 
urgency Let us see how it has increased 
in the couise of years 

In his Budget speech in 1907 Mr G K 
Gokhale said “Time was, not long ago, 
when the Government never thought of 
spending more than four or five crores a 
year on railways ” For the year 1920-21, 
a sum of Rs BIV 2 ciores has been budgeted 
for Thus in the current year Rs 26 or 
27 crores more would be spent than was 
spent pei annum in the days refen ed to 
by Mr Gokhale Even m the yeai 1907, he 
criticised the proposal to spend Rs ISVa 
crores on railways thus “13% ciores is 
a very large amount to spend in any one 
year on railways ” But now we shall be 
obliged to spend 18 crores more than even 
that large amount And we have shown 
that only 19 crores would be quite suffi- 
cient to give free primary education to 
all our children So, if instead of spending 
huge sums on 1 ail ways. Government had 
desired to educate our children first, it 
would not have been impossible to fulfil 
that desire It cannot be said that rail- 
ways are a more urgent necessity for the 
physical, mental and moral welfare of the 
people than education On the contiaiy, 
without education, no adequate progress 
in physical strength and health, material 
prosperity, culture, morals and spirituali- 
ty is possible 

It is true, Railways are now a source 


of income But, if the bureaucrats had 
not in their shortsightedness and foolish 
selfishness been practically hostile to the 
spread of education of the right kind, if 
they had fostered its growth, the people 
would have by now become so prosperous 
that the state revenues would have gamed 
more than from Railways It should, 
moreover, be borne in mind that up to 
1917-18 a capital of about 560 cioies 
of lupees had been sunk in Railways, 
and that in 1896 the evidence before 
the Welby Commission showed that 
the deficit on the Railways of India 
amounted to 52 ciores or about a crore a 
year In 1909 Sir Dinshaw Waclia prov- 
ed that the net earnings of the Railways 
were undei one pei cent ( 91 per cent ), or, 
allowing foi the annuities as repayment of 
capital, amounted to almost 1 20 per cent 
after 60 years In the appendix to his 
remarkable paper on Indian Railway 
Finance he gives a table showing a net 
loss of 52 croies from 1848 to 1895, a 
gam of 11 croies from 1895 to 1910, or a 
total net loss of 41 crores to 1910 More 
gain has since then accrued, but most of it 
during the war by raising freights and 
passenger fares, reducing the number of 
trams and in other ways putting the 
public to serious loss and inconvenience 

The income from Railways is, moreovei , 
very dearly bought, so far as the people 
are concerned As Mr Gokhale said in 
the couise of his budget speech in 1902 

The lEnglish mercantile classes have been 
concihated by undertaking the construction of 
Railways on an unprecedentedly large seale — 
programme following programme in breathless 
succession— sometimes inspite of the protests 
of the Finance Member — a policy which, what- 
ever its advantages, has helped to destroy more 
and more the few struggling nou-agricultural 
industries that the country possessed and throw 
a steadily increasing number on the smgle pre- 
carious resources of agriculture 

To which injurious effect of Railways 
should be added the spread of malaria, of 
which their alignment in disregard of 
natural drainage and the unfilled borrow- 
pits are a main cause 

Military Expenditures of 
Japan and India. 

The Fmance Member said in the course 
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of his financial statement that “Japan has 
made a provision for its military expcndi 
ture in 1920 which is more than three 
times that of 1918 ” The drift of his 
argument is plain But he should have 
informed the Council, by how much 
Japan’s estimated ie\enues foi 1920 ex- 
ceeded the levenues of 1918, and what 
fraction the military expendituie of 1920 
IS of the total revenue India has no 
navy, and her military expendituie is 
practically entiiely foi the aimy and 
this expenditure would be in 1920-21 
forty-three per cent of hei total re- 
venues What we should like to know 
is, whether Japan’s expenditure on her 
army alone in 1920 is 43 per cent of 
her total revenues We piesume not We 
showed in our last year's April issue 
that in 1918-19 Japan’s expenditure foi her 
army alone was 15 9 pei cent of hei total 
revenues, that hei expenditure in that year 
for both army and navy was 36 7 per cent 
of her total revenues, but that India’s ex- 
penditure for her army alone in that year 
was 51 5 of her total levenues 

The Finance Member ought also to 
have mentioned the amounts of Japan’s 
army and navy expenditure separately in 
1920 In 1918-19 she spent about 40 
crores of rupees for both army and navy, 
the expenditure for her army alone being 
about Rs 17,20,00,000, whereas in that 
year India spent for her aimy alone 
Rs 66 crores 

Other differences should also be pointed 
out Japan’s military expenditure enables 
her to maintain her independence and to 
hold hei head up eveiywheie in the woild 
India’s military expenditure enables the 
British people to keep Indians in subjec- 
tion (which is different from the compara- 
tively more honourable and desirable kmd 
of “British connection” spoken of in the 
Royal Proclamation by His Majesty King 
George Y) and prevent foreign peoples from 
invading India, and this subjection makes 
every free country look down upon Indi- 
ans, leading America and the British 
Domimons to pass Exclusion Laws 
against them Japan’s navy is a means 
of maintaining hei independence and 
protects and helps in spreading her 


commerce India has nothing similar to 
show, her overseas trade being in foreign 
hands and most of the big industrial con- 
cerns in the land being owned and manag- 
ed by foreigneis Every yen( = Re 1-8) 
that Japan spends for hex army and 
navy, in salaries, equipment, munitions, 
&c , goes to some Japanese pocket or 
other the largei part of the military 
expenditure of India goes to fill foreign 
pockets The experience gained by Japan’s 
military and na\ al officers remains in the 
country for her service the experience 
gained by India’s military officers, who 
are Europeans, goes to add to the power 
and gieatness of Great Britain 

If the aimy in India were Indiamsed, 
she could have foi her money a larger and 
a more efficient army, oi she could ha\e 
as large and efficient an army as now 
for much less money than she has to 
spend at present And in that case her 
militaiy expenditure would also make 
her people more rich in money, experience 
and the world’s respect 

The Finance Alember has cited the pre- 
cedent of Japan simply to support the 
increase of India’s military expenditure 
Would he agree to learn economy, too, from 
that country ^ The highest salary paid 
in Japan, namely, that paid to the Prime 
Ministei, is Rs 18,000 per annum , the 
highest salary and allowance combined 
paid to any of her officers abroad is paid 
to her ambassadois in Great Britain, 
USA, and France, and that is Rs 54,000 
per annum We learn from the Govern- 
ment of India Civil Budget Estimate for 
the year 1919-20, p 41, that the salary of 
the Governor-General was Rs 250800, 
sumptuary allowance Rs 21000 and tour 
expenses Rs 261000 The highest salary 
paid to any general in Japan is Rs 11250 
per annum , in India the Commander- 
in-Chief gets Rs 100,000 per annum 

Does our Government exist to emulate 
Japan only in increasing army expenditure ’’ 
Did it ever oi does it even now cherish the 
ambition of rivalling Japan’s educational 
achievement ^ Did it ever or does it even 
now think of doing as much for the 
country’s agriculture, manufactunng in- 
dustries, commerce, and sanitation, as the 
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Japanese government bas already achieved 
in the spheres oi Japanese agrictdtnre, 
manufactuies, commeice and sanitation ^ 
Do not take the name of Japan in vain 

The Afghan and N. W. Frontier 
Wars. 

In explainmg why military expendi- 
ture m 1919-20 exceeded the budget allot- 
ment of 64 crores by 21 crores, the 
Finance Member said “The Afghan war 
has involved us in a heavy deficit ” He 
also said 

“The peace, which for a generation has 
existed on our borders, has been broken , and 
the armies of India have returned from France, 
Mesopotamia and Palestine only to find laid 
upon them the further task of defending the 
soil of India from a threatened mvasion from 
Afghanistan That peril averted, they have 
had to face a prolonged'campaign, and in the 
most arduous conditions, m reducmg the 
Mahsud and Wazii tribes ” 

What were the causes of the “threat- 
ened mvasion from Afghanistan The 
Afghan version was that the Amir had 
heard of revolutionary and rebellious 
movements m the Panjab, and, in order to 
prevent the spread of revolutionary pro- 
paganda acioss the border into his territory, 
was manoeuvrmg his troops ; this was 
m istaken by the British Government foi 
an intended invasion The British version 
was that the Afghan troops were really 
aggressors who were coming to invade 
India If the Afghan version were accepted 
as true, the Afghan military movements 
were due to the reports of the rebellion in the 
Panjab, spread by among others the British 
officials and journalists themselves If the 
British version were accepted as true, the 
Afghans had the serious intention of invad- 
mg India But the Afghans, though not 
scientifically civilised like the British, are 
not fools Why should they, a small nation 
with not much material resources, seek to 
provoke a quarrel with the British people, 
now the most powerful in the world ^ 
Even Bolshevik intngues, if there were 
such, could not possibly have deceived 
them mto believing that a successful inva- 
sion of India would be an easy task If 
they seriously intended to mvade India, 
it must have been because they believed 


the Biitish repot ts of a rebellious Panjab 
and India and expected help from the 
Panjabis and other Indians So, here 
again, it is the reported rebellion in the 
Panjab which was one of the indirect 
causes of the thieatened invasion from 
Afghanistan Supposing there was really 
a rebellion in the extra-loyal Panjab of the 
recent war-period, was not the Panjab 
administration to blame in the least ^ But 
if there was no rebellion, why were reports 
of a rebellion spread ^ So, either the 
Panjab lulers ought to have so acted as 
to be able to keep their extra-loyal Panjab 
loyal when the great war was over, and 
then there ■vt’ould not have been a rebellion 
to tempt the Afghans mto an invasion, 
or, the British officials and journalists 
ought not to have spread false reports of 
rebellion, having the effect of misleading 
the Afghans into cherishing hopes of 
receiving help from the Indians in case they 
invaded India If the British official and 
non-official sojourners in India really be- 
lieved that there was a rebellion, it was 
because they knew that the people were 
discontented If the people had been 
contented, theie would not have been 
any rebellion or awiong belief that there 
was a rebelhon Discontent produced 
either a rebellion, oi a belief that 
there was a rebellion and report in 
accordance therewith, and the former or 
the latter tempted the Afghans to invade 
India And it was misgovernment which 
produced discontent So, it 'is clear that 
the remedy for threatened invasions is not 
merely the increase of military expenditure, 
but such good government as would 
make the people contented The Persian 
sage Saadi was not wrong when he 
wrote — 

"Ba rajat suit kun. wa*z jang i khastn 

aiman nisbm, 

Z’anki shahinsbab-i-adtl-ra rayat laskar ast ’’ 

“Be on friendly terms with thy subjects, and 
rest easy about the warfare of thine enemies , 
for to an upright pnnce his people is an army ” 

It IS quite easy to be on friendly terms 
with the Indians,— they are so easily 
satisfied and lawabiding Educate them, 
teach and help them to produce more 
food and manufacture their own raw 
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mafceriais, teach and help them to make 
their Yiliages and towns healthy, and 
give them the rights of cituens, and they 
•will be contented 

The Afghans and frontier and tians- 
frontier men who come to India for trade 
and usury find vast numbers of Indians 
weak, sickly, timid and without arms 
That gives indirect encouragement to 
turbulent men to indulge in laids The 
imposing array of British officers and 
British privates in the Indian army and 
“the provision of ice plants, electric fans 
and lights” for them, which Mr Hailey 
spoke of, also tells foreigners either that 
the Indians are incapable of defending their 
country without the leadership and help 
of foreigners or that there is mutual dis- 
trust between them and the Britishers 
So whichever supposition be true, foieign 
foes may be encouraged to invade India 
whenever they think the circumstances are 
favorable for the purpose For the defence 
of India it IS, therefore, necessary that the 
Indians should be contented, well-fed, arm- 
ed, and free from subjection to such laws 
as are calculated to emasculate them and 
cow them down and make them cowards 

For more than a generation the N -W 
frontier tribes have been occasionally raiding 
India It has seemed to us a mystery why 
the British power which has humbled 
mighty Germany to the dust has not 
been able to bring the small frontier 
tribes permanently to their senses, or to 
subdue them They dwell m a difficult 
mountainous country, no doubt But 
the British people have been successful in 
military expeditions even in more difficult 
regions. And Western nations have not 
hesitated even to practically exterminate 
very troublesome foes It may be sup- 
posed that the border tracts have been 
kept as a sort of training ground for the 
army, but that would be considered a 
rather wild guess unsupported by facts 
In any case, an explanation is needed 
which will convmce lay men why the 
border tribes cannot be made to refrain 
permanently from troubling India 
Sir J O. Bose. 

From the news published first by the 
Englishman and then by the Bengalee, it 

6iy2~16 


seems, the Fellow’s of the Royal Hoctet}- 
have at last pio\ed that heterodoxy in 
science is not an unpaidonable offence in 
then eyes , foi they have, it appears, at 
length agreed to elect to be one of them- 
selves Sit J C Bose, who has by his work in 
biologj.' rev olntioniscd the outlook of that 
science and shattered many of the long- 
standing pet theories of orthodox phy- 
siologists We congratulate the Fellows 
on their conveision to the faith that is in 
Sir J C Bose, and congratulate oui illus- 
trious countryman on his success in being 
able to bimg round the eminent scientists 
of Gi eat Britain to his views Had Prof 
Bose continued to he an original reseaicher 
only m physics, which he at fiisl was, 
he would long ago have been elected an 
F R S But in the course of his physical 
investigations, he came upon the 
track of sweeping biological generalisa- 
tions which had an irresistible ffiscmation 
for the synthetic and monistic Indian 
mind So he had to bid goodbye to his 
already great work in physics which might 
have been greater still m course of years, 
and devote himself to biology His work m 
this province upset some previously received 
theories and created antagonism It took 
him years to convert his critics and 
antagonists He has now triumphed, and 
as a former humble pupil of the great 
scientist the editor of this journal offers 
him obeisance 

India has stood for unity from time 
immemorial Her scientist has worked to 
establish the underlying unity of the 
sciences and of natural phenomena in the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms and the 
world of the non-living He has achieved 
success, in his success the unifying genius of 
India has triumphed, and we, her children, 
are happy 

Prof. J. C. Bose at Leeds. 

Prof Bose has been very warmly received 
wherever he has lectured in England 
It was to be expected, theiefore, that 
his lectuie before Leeds Univeisity would 
be a very gieat success, which it 
was, and the audience gave him an 
ovation Sir Michael Sadler, the Vice- 
chancellor, spoke foi a quarter of an 
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hour in most glowing terms of the Bose 
Institute — ^how it was most beautiful 
artistically, how it was arranged for 
carrying out the highest research, how a 
new departure had been made there 
for real pursuit of knowledge and not 
the soul-killing examination system of 
examining universities, and how the work 
carried out there brought the intellectual 
world nearer and neaier He spoke very 
eloquently about Prof Bose’s services 
towards intellectual advancement, and 
also about Lady Bose’s work for the 
advancement of her sex 

Congress Commission’s Report 
on Punjab Disorders. 

The Commissioners appointed by the 
Panjab Sub-committee of the Indian 
National Congress to inquire into the 
Panjab disorders have submitted their 
report, and it has been published The 
Bombay Chronicle has published in the 
form of a supplement a fuller summary 
than any other that we have seen The 
Report IS signed by Messrs M K Gandhi, 
C, R Das, Abbas S Tyabji, and M R 
Jayakai. They are all trained lawyers 
The secretary, Mr K Santanam, is also 
a barnster-at-law The two other members 
of the Commission, who also worked hard 
and at great sacrifice up to a certain stage 
when they weie called away from this duty 
by other urgent public work, were Pandits 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and Moti Lai 
Nehru, both trained lawyers The method 
adopted by the Commission was such as 
would be appioved by the highest jurists 
The tone of the Report is judicial, 
dispassionate and dignified The recom- 
mendations, which are all entitled to full 
public support, far from being vindictive, 
in most cases rather en on the side of 
moderation and leniency The whole of India 
and civilised humanity have been placed 
under a heavy debt of gratitude by the 
self-«acnficing labours of the Commission. 

The publication of the Congress 
Commission’s Report before that of the 
Hunter Committee’s Report is a distinct 
gain, for which both the Commissioners 
and those entrusted with the onerous work 
of prmting and pubhshing the Report, are 
entitled to additional thanks. 


There is no doubt the Report has been 
already sent abroad to make its contents 
available to the civilised world outside 
India 

A National Week, 

The second week of the current month, 
when last year the awful Panjab tragedies 
took place, is to be observed with befitting 
solemnity and collections are to be made 
for the Jallianwala Bagh memorial It 
should be enough to note the fact and call 
attention to it 

The following telegram has been sent to 
the Secretaries of all Provincial Congress 
Committees 

"Kindly arrange your province, all districts, 
tahsils, village collection, funds, Jallianwala 
National Week 6tli to 13tli April memorial, 
Amritsar per Gandhijee’s appeal Ten lakhs 
required, time short, earnest urgent efforts 
needed Organise reliable, influential, collection 
committees, fix fee meetings, 6th, 12th, and 
13th April Arrange collect funds daily door 
to door Request Press all over country both 
English and vernacular to co-operate and assist 
in every way ’’ 

Report of Social Service Exhibition, 

During the Easter holidays ' m 1918, a 
Social Service Exhibition was held in 
Calcutta This was the first exhibition of 
its kind in Bengal and, if we are not mis- 
taken, in India, too It roused such interest 
and proved so instructive that it was kept 
open for a week longer than was originally 
arranged It was organised by Dr D N 
Maitra and Mr Sammon The Report is 
now in our hands We have not seen a 
better got-up and more stnkmgly artistic 
report Those who had not the good 
fortune to see the exhibition will, on 
reading the’report, regret that they had 
not seen it, and will look forward to a 
repetition of it, keeping the Report as the 
best available substitute Those who saw 
the exhibition will have their memory of it 
refreshed by the report A perusal of it is 
somewhat of an education in social service. 
It contains 32 well-executed illustrations 
printed on art paper We are thankful to 
Dr D N Maitra, the ever resourceful and 
indefatigable honorary secretary of the 
Bengal Social Service League for a copy. 
Copies may be obtamed from Chucker- 
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burtty, Chattel]! & Co , College Street , 
Dr D N Maitra, Mayo Hospital , Mi J 
Niyogi, 82, Harrison Road , and Mr N 
K Bose, 63, Amherst Street , Calcutta 
The pnce is not stated 

Health and Child Welfare Exhibition, 
The Health and Child Welfare Exhibition, 
which was opened in the Town Hall, 
Calcutta, on the 27th ultimo by His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal and is 
to remain open till the 4th instant, is very 
interestmg and instructive Those who 
will see the exhibits intelligently and hear 
the lectures with understanding will 
certainly be greatly benefited and will be 
the better fitted to discharge the duties of 
parents, householders, good neighbors and 
citizens Mothers and wives and daughters, 
and grandmothers, too, ought to make it 
a point to see the exhibits 

The preservation of health depends on 
two conditions, (1) the ability to procure 
sufficient and good clothing, sufiicient and 
nourishing food and sufficient and healthy 
house accommodation (2) knowledge of 
the laws of health Those who have suffi- 
cient means to live healthily cannot do so 
if they do not know the rules of hygiene 
and sanitation , and those who have such 
knowledge cannot lead healthy lives if 
they are not in a pecuniaiy position to do 
so ( We take it for granted, of couise, that 
the rural and urban areas are kept in a 
sanitary condition by the proper parties ) 
While this IS generally true, it may be said 
that piovided a man has sufficient means 
he instinctively and naturally observes 
some of the rules of health ; the observance 
of others depends on education While, 
therefore, we believe that without a dis- 
tinct improvement in the material condi- 
tion of the people and without the spread 
of general education, particularly among 
women, there cannot be any great im- 
provement in ,the health of the people and 
any great decrease in infant mortality, 
we fully appreciate the educative value 
and awakening effect of health and child 
welfare exhibitions Their projectors are 
entitled to the smcere thanks of the public 

Pamme m Puri District. 

Pun IS a sacred city to all Hindus, 


wherever they may dwell in India or 
abroad This city and its surrounding 
district are in the gnp of a terrible famine, 
to which adequate public attention has not 
yet been diaiin The Ilonbl’e Mr Gopa- 
bandhu Das has made strenuous eftorts in 
the Behar andOiiSsa Legislative Council 
to obtain sufficient relief for his people, but 
his efiorts have not been successful to any 
desirable extent The following extracts 
from letters, wntten by a correspondent 
and by Mr L N Sahu of the Servants 
of India Society and leproduced here from 
the Seaicbhght of Bankipur, will give 
some idea of the famine — 

( 1 ) 

We leit Pun to see the famme-attected parts 
on the 11th instant at night We reached Dot ar, 
some 16 miles off from Pun, with Mr L N Sahu 
the next day On the following morning we 
went round the village and recorded the condi- 
tion of the famine-stricken people by personally 
going to their respective houses We had finished 
the enquiry at Do\ ar by noon and so went to 
some other four villages and saw with our own 
eyes the sad condition of the villages There 
it was om sad experience that family life is 
not to be seen anywhere m the affected parts 
Husbands have left their wives and children 
Some families have left their village and home 
altogether Children weie seen with sunken eyes 
reduced to a skeleton and about to die in a few 
days Even a dog’s appetite will not be 
appeased by their corpses Women have no 
proper clothes on their persons They feel 
shame in coming up belore a stranger but still 
they do so in the hope that their sufermgs may 
be alleviated by the sympathy of the sti angers 
Not a pal tide of any grain or salt is to be 
found in any home No family has any metal 
plate or a mat to sit or sleep on Out of the 
five villages that we visited we found only one 
or two families who have one oi two bullocks 
A pice given to them is as much valuable as a 
crore of rupees or even more than their owm 
life It IS indeed astonishing to find that the 
Government are apathetic towards any prompt 
measure being taken to relieve the distress 
which IS daily becoming worse In one village 
we found that there are eleven women while 
there is only one male and others have fled away 
We were really taken aback when we heard 
tbat the Commissioner has said to some of the 
respectable men ot Pnri and Cuttack that 
there is no such distress and that he has seen 
women with gold oinaments We really doubt 
very much if poor women can afford to have 
gold ornaments when no proper clothmg is on 
their body We ate told further that the 
Commissioner went to see the affected area®! 
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simply by the ‘Royal Road’, as we may put it, 
and did not go into the mteiior, nor did he tare 
to send even any lesponsible officei It is no 
use adoptmg any hostile attitude where the 
conditions aie so bad and appalling 

We hope the Goveinment will be sensible 
enough to change its attitude and at the same 
time the people of Behai w ill realise the gravity 
of the situation by contributing to the famine 
lelief of Pun their mites It is needless to add 
that the conditions described are really no 
exaggeration Subscriptions may be sent to — 

L N Sahu, member, 
Sei\ants of India Soaty, Pun 

t 2 ) 

Mr L N Sahu of the Servants of India 
Society writes — 

Crops have failed, cattle have been sold, food 
has been lacking, money is not to be had of 
anywhere Such is the situation in many 
Tillages of Pun Rice— coarse, inferior quality 
of nee, is selling at 3 and 3% seers a rupee 
(100 — 105 tolas here) Generally the people on 
this side of India are the poorest, humblest and 
most illiterate , hence most ignorant and most 
mnocent It is on account of these things that 
they have not been able to place their grievance 
before the country They have been thus sufter- 
ing for over a year Now the situation has 
come to such a pass tha,t unless proper measures 
are adopted m right earnest, I am afraid, many 
will perish 

Summer has already set in Cholera will 
visit and work severe havoc In view of such 
pitiable circumstances of the poor villagers 1 
appeal to the public to help these poor people of 
Pun by contributing their mite at no distant 
date 

Rice and cloth are the two things required 
Help should be sent to Babu Jagabandhu Singh, 
President, Famine Enquiry Committee, Pun 

When we weie in Pun in October last 
we saw much distress theie We have not 
the least doubt that the poor people of 
the district, and they form the majority, 
are now in a despeiate condition Good 
use will be made of the contnbutions 
sent to any of the two gentlemen named in 
the two letteis The saving of human life 
comes beloie evti} other duty We, there- 
fore, strongly apjieal to nch and pool 
alike to contribute as largely as they can 
Thjs should be done immediately Onssa 
not being a piedominant paitnei in any of 
the four pi o Vinces where its people dwell, 
then existence is easily forgotten by 
Government and the public alike It ought 
not to be so 


Darbhanga’s Big Donation 
for a Medical College 

Plague- and malaiia-stncken Bihar stands 
greatly m need of a medical college The 
Maharaja of Darbhanga’s donation of five 
lakhs of rupees will go a great way to re- 
move the want All Biharis and other Indians 
should feel grateful to him for this act of 
enlightened munificence 

Srimati Radhika Sinlia’s 
Benefactions. 

Snmati Radhika Sinha, wife of Mr Sach- 
chidananda Smha, left by her will a large 
sum for educational endowments In pursu- 
ance of her will Mr Smha has given Rs 50,- 

000 to the Kayastha Pathasala of Allahabad 
and Rs 50,000 to the Panjab University 
Patna is to receive a large sum for a public 
library May the good lady’s generous 
example be largely followed by other 
wealthy persons of her sex 

Munificence of the Maharani and 
Maharaja of Sonepur 

We aie glad to learn from the Behar 
Herald that 

The Maharani Sahiba of the Sonepur State in 
Orissa has offered a handsome donation of Rs 50,000 
for the opening of M A Classes in the Ravenshaw 
College, Cuttuck, with effect from the ensuing session 

1 his institution keenly felt the want of M A classes 
and the pupils of Onssa had to experience difficulty 
for their Post-Graduate education in Arts 

Besides this, the Maharaja Saheb has made an 
annual grant of Rs 1800, being the interest of Govern- 
ment Promissory Notes of the value of Rs 52,000 
for a lectureship in University College, Calcutta, 
to teach Onya puplis of the M A Class subsidiary 
Oriya literature We understand that the Maharaja 
Saheb has not only made an annual grant to Calcutta 
University but also compiled and published a suitable 
selection from Onya literature for the M A Class 
which has recently been sanctioned by the University 
airthonty 

The Craving for Sensations, and 
Vital National Functions. 

In recent times, particulary from the last 
year, we have had a senes of sensational 
events over which we had no control 
Movements and agitation had to be started 
which were not quite unnecesarry and some 
of which were indeed very necessary , and all 
these created a sensation It is to be hoped 
that all these sensational occurrences and 
movements accompanied by sensation will not 
make us forget that, like the indispensably 
necessarv vifal fni-irtinn'; nf tbp individual 
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the vital functions of society are of a hum- 
drum non-sensational character We ha\e to 
produce food and other necessaries of life, 
we hate to keep our homes, \illages and 
towns healthy, vve have to educate our 
children and ourselves, we have to contribute 
our quota to the world's literatuie, art, phi- 
losophy and science — in one word, to the 
world’s culture, we have to meditate calmly 
on our destiny and prepare ourselves for it and 
spiritualise all our thoughts and activities m 
life None of these duties are of a sensa- 
tional character On the contrary, the crav- 
ing for sensation, like the craving for intoxi- 
cants, is suie to stand in the way of a proper 
discharge of these duties Let us by all means 
take part in all necessary movements even if 
they be accompanied by some temporary 
excitement, but let us under all circumstances 
take the utmost care to bear in mind that 
the holding of big meetings and big process- 
ions and organising other sensational things, 
though necessary under certain circumstances, 
are not a substitute for the various kinds of 
thought and activity without which a people 
cannot live its full life and grow. 

Excise Bevenue. 

It IS found from the budgets of many 
provinces that the revenue obtained mostly 
from the consumption of liquor forms a 
very big item in their income This is a 
very regrettable fact in a country where 
drinking is prohibited by the two most pre- 
valent forms of religion and where it has no 
social sanction and is looked down upon by 
the majority This blot on our good name 
must be wiped out Excise is to be a trans- 
ferred subject The ministers who are to 
have charge of excise must make up their 
minds for the policy of prohibition The 
question is, from what other sources an equal 
amount of revenue can be obtained ^ The 
solutions may be different for different 
provinces or may be the same foi certain 
piovinces They should be suggested and 
discussed from now 

Educational Policy of Government. 

That Government has an educational policy 
is certain, but what it is, it would be difficult 
to define briefly in a selLconsistent manner. 
The authorities have not yet been able to 
found or encourage institutions in British 
India for higher technological training — there is 
no money fer them. But it would be a mistake 


to imagine that there is no money at all to 
be found for new educational ventmes of any 
sort For instance, there is going to be a 
new Univeisiiy at Dacca, involving a capital 
expenditure alone of 62 lakhs, and then there 
aie to be other Universities at Rangoon, 
Nagpui , Lucknow , Agra, S^c , all of which 
must be given help from the public purse. 
We are not arguing against the foundation of 
new Universities, particularly in provinces 
which hav e not got an) , but we are curious 
to knoiv why theie is no monej to establish 
or help a highei technological institution in 
any British-ruled province, whereas theie is 
no official opposition to — but on the contrary, 
there is official encouragement of — endeav ours 
to establish Universities teaching literary 
subjects and theoretical science, even in 
provinces which have one or two of them Is 
what IS called a “liberal education” a greater 
and more uigent necessit) everywheie in 
British India than vocational education ? Is 
technology required nowhere ? 

Then, as regards the establishment of new 
Universities, too, there is a peculiarity to be 
noted In Bengal there is a University, and 
another is going to be established in addition 
to it In the U P there are two Univ ersities, 
and there are three more to be established at 
Aligarh, Lucknow, and Agra But in the 
Andhra-desa, the Telugu-speaking tract, of 
which the language, cultuie and traditions are 
different from those of the Tamil-speaking 
regions, no new University is to be established, 
though there is a demand for it Again, 
Oiissa has a culture, history, traditions and 
language different from those of any of the 
other provinces contiguous to it Yet no at- 
tempt has been or is intended to be made to 
make it educationally self-contained Nagpur 
and Rangoon require separate Universities 
and should have them Lucknow and Agra 
would be well-advised to spend their energies 
and pecuniary resources, not on new Uni- 
versities, but for higher technological insti- 
tutions 

Lord Meston's '‘Non-Brahman” 
Award 

We have always been against communal 
representation But as the “Non-Brahmans” 
of Madras must have it, the number of seats 
reserved for them by Lord Meston appears to 
us quite sufficient to give them a fair start 
for enabling them to “protect” what they 
consi'dei their separate interests. If the number 
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of seats reserved for them had been exactly 
proportionate to their numerical strength 
among the general population] there would 
ha\e been no incentive left for them to exert 
themselves to increase their intelligence and 
their influence m the Presidency 

Francliise for Graduates. 

Graduates of at least seven years’ standing 
are to have the vote An illiterate man of 
21 paying the required amount of tax can 
have the vote but not a graduate ot 2i years 
of age Why is the former considered a more 
intelligent and responsible person than the 
latter ? If the rule had been that “there is 
to be no representation without taxation,” 
we could understand the principle Its mean- 
ing would be that the man who does not pay 
for the upkeep of the administrative machi- 
nery has no right to exercise any direct 
or indirect control over it, that for the 
possession and exercise of civic rights 
not brains but property, as evidenced by the 
payment of taxes, is required But as a 
graduate of seven years’ standing,, say 27 
years old, who does not pay any tax, may 
have the vote, it appears that the possession 
of property is not a sine qua non We, there- 
fore, ask, why is an illiterate man of some 
property, aged 21, to have a right which a 
graduate of 21 paying no taxes must not 
have ? It may be the authorities want not to 
appear absolutely inimical to education, but at 
the same time they want to keep down the 
number of educated and intelligent voters as 
much as they can with some decency. 

Indian Olympic Association. 

We welcome the formation of an Indian 
Olympic Association Its general secretary 
IS Mr. S. R Bhagwat Its official address 
IS, Deccan Gymkhana, Poona City The 
Secretary of State for India has informed the 
Association that there would be no difficulty 
m securing India’s participation in the Inter- 
national Olympic Games to be held at Ant- 
werp, Belgium, in August this year, and that, 
therefore, preparations may be proceeded 
with A representative body of Indian 
athletes should be selected, trained and sent 
to Antwerp in time For this, money, among 
other things, is required It is the duty of 
Indians to assist the Association by becoming 
Its members and in other ways. The mini- 
mum contribution is one rupee Sportsmen 
and athletes and others interested should 


communicate with Mr Bhagwat for informa- 
tion regarding the preliminary sports to be 
held m Poona for selection purposes 

The All-India Wrestling 
Tonrnament. 

A shield worth Rs 500 is offered to the best 
Indian Wrestler Those who wish to compete for 
the same are requested to apply to the Hon Secre- 
tary, The All- India Wrestling Tournament, No 5, 
Lafound Street, Mount Road, Madras A very keen 
interprovincia! contest is expected Names should be 
registered before the 15th April For the purpose of 
preventing any unnecessary rush a small fee of Rs 5 
IS fixed The Tournament will be held in Madras, 
S I A A Grounds, the exact date etc , of which will 
be announced later Further particulars may be had 
from the Hon Secretary* 

Bengal Agri cultural Board 

Speaking at the inaugural meeting of the 
newly established Board of the Bengal Agri- 
cultural Department, His Excellency the 
Governor of Bengal observed that it seemed 
to him desirable to review briefly the policy 
being pursued in the matter of agriculture 
and the results so far achieved, “because I 
doubt if any department of Government 
has been the subject of more uninstruct- 
ed criticism than has been the depart- 
ment of agriculture ” The complaint is not 
unfounded We ourselves feel that we weie, 
on account of our ignorance, somewhat un- 
fair to the Agricultural Department in some of 
our criticisms in our last issue, for which we 
feel sorry The policy of the agricultural de- 
partments was there described by the Gover- 
nor . 

Briefly, then, our policy has been directed firstly 
towards the discovery and production of improved 
varieties of seed and secondly, towards the creation of 
machinery for its wide distribution, or to put it more 
concisely still, to “research followed by demonstration ’’ 

As regards research, it was said — 

Research work has now been m progress at the 
Government farm at Dacca for a number of years past 
and this branch of our policy is firmly established It 
has already been productive of remarkable results 
Our scientists naturally devoted their attention first of 
all to the two staple crops of Bengal, rice and jute 

Some results of research work are quoted 
below — 

"One of the greatest rice producing tracts In the 
world extending over an area of more than twenty 
million acres lies round the head of the Bay of Bengal 
Seventy per Cent of the total cultivated area m Bengal 
IS in fact, under nee Here then was a splendid field 
for investigation, and the scientists took full advantage 
of it By a process of selection Mr Hector, who was 
until recently the economic botanist at Dacca, has 
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produced two varieties of rice both ofuhichhavea 
yield largely in excess of the a\erage yield of the 
varieties ordinarily grown in Bengal Ihe first of 
these known as Indrasai! is a transplanted ^'Aman’ 
and m Eastern and Northern Bengal yields about 
three maunds an acre more than the average of the 
local varieties The second known as Kataktara is an 
Alls’’ paddy The success these two seeds is 
proved by the demand for them w'hich exists among 
the cultivators I ha\e seen xt stated from time to 
time that the demand is great because the seed is gi\en 
away — an indication that there are still unmstructed 
persons among our critics Had they taken the 
trouble to ascertain the facts, msteaa of jumping 
recklessly to groundless conclusions, they would have 
known that the rules lay down that no attempt 
IS to be made to under-sell the market and that 
the seed is, therefore, said at commercial rates 
The following facts will perhaps be of interest to 
them These two varieties were grown last >ear on 
a quarter of a million acres with the result that the 
food supply was increased by something like 7 }4 lacs 
of maunds of gram worth 30 lacs of rupees There 
IS every reason to expect that the area of distribution 
and the consequent increase in yield will be added 
to steadily year by year, and there is an eventual 
prospect, as a result of the policy which we have 
adopted, of the food supply for nee m Bengal being 
increased by 6 crores of maunds of paddy worth, at 
present prices, 24 crores of rupees A similar story 
can be told of jute The variety known as Kakya 
Bombai which has been produced at the farm at 
Dacca by a process of selection, yields on the average 
about 2 maunds of fibre more per acre than the 
average local races , and the demand for the seed of 
this variety already outstrips the supply In 1918-19 
this selected jute was grown on an area of 1,00,000 
acres and the increased yield of fibre on this area is 
estimated to have been 250,000 maunds, worth Rs 
2,000,000 The type of jute most suitable to Western 
Bengal is now under investigation, and there seems 
Jp be no reason why the eventual increase should 
not amount to 5,000,000 maunds of fibre, worth pro- 
bably 4 crores of rupees ” 

Administration of Trayancore. 

The address of the Dewan of Travancore 
to tbe Sn Mulam Popular Assembly is an 
instructive and interesting document The 
machinery organised m Travancore to deal 
with the economic situation created by the 
war appears to have worked satisfactorily 
“Mr X E Moir, Director of Civil Supplies, 
Madras, who inspected one of our nce-distri- 
bnting centres m August 1918, wrote • ‘This 
was a model of what such a centre ought 
to be The increase of revenue is to be ap- 
preciated, but not under the head “Exclse^^ 
Every Indian State should deliberately move 
towards the goal of prohibition The deve- 
lopment of forests is encouraging Regard- 
ing the Legislative Council we read • 

The constitution of the Legislative Council which 
was created by His Highness the Maha Raja in 1063, 


has been recently revised by Regulation I 0! 1095* 
The maximuiT' strength ot the C ouncil has been raised 
from 15 to 25, and for the time being it has been fixed 
at 24, n of the members being officials and 11 non- 
officials 8 out of these it seats ire thrown open for 
election, 4 by the general electorate, one by thejenmies, 
who form an important section of the land-ownmg class, 
one by the planting community, which has acqiired 
considerable \csted intere-^ts in the countr\, one by the 
merchants, tradeis and factory owners, and one by 
the non-official members of I own [mpro\ement 
Committees All adult persons, mcludmg women, 
ha\ e a place m the general electorate, the only quali- 
fication being the payment of an annual land revenue 
of not less than Rs 25 or the possession of an annual 
income of not less than Rs 2,000 All graduates of a 
recognised University, of not less than ten years' 
standing and baling not less than five years’ residence 
in the State, arc also qualified to be voters The three 
remaining non-official seats have been reserved by 
the Government for safeguarding the interests of 
unrepresented minorities llic rights of interpellation 
and budget discussion have been conferred upon the 
Council* 

That all adult persons, irrespective of 
sex^ can have a place in the general electorate 
on fulfilling certain conditions, is a com- 
mendable provision But the property qual^ 
fication IS too high and cannot but unduly 
limit the number of voters In making 
graduates of not less than ten years^ standing 
eligible, Travancore has been more illiberal 
than even British India The non-official 
element in the Council should be m a decided 
majority, not m the minority, as at present. 

In the section devoted to Industries, we 
note with pleasure all that has been said 
about the industrial survey of Travancore, the 
sending of 4 scholars to Europe for training, 
experiments in the extraction of shellac, the 
opening of an apiculture class with the 
promise of a grant for the purchase of a 
complete set of apparatus to every successful 
pupil, an industrial exhibition, anangements 
for the opening of depots for the development 
of the bamboo, screw-pine and weaving 
industries, schemes for the establishment of 
a pencil factory and a match factory, the 
investigation of the possibilities of the paper 
pulp industry, the establishment of an 
industrial museum and bureau, &c. 

With a view to overcome the difficulty of securing 
tonnage for the sea-borne trade of Travancore, it was 
deemed desirable to revive the indigenous industry of 
ship-butldmg, and concessions were granted m the 
matter of timber and site to intending ship-bmlders. 
These concessions were availed of by Messrs. Darragh 
Small and Co, Ltd, Alleppy. and the Comrnercial 
Union, Ltd, Quilon, for the construction of two 
hamrnats and two schooners respectively One of 
the poitemarSf 'Lakshmi Pasha' has already been 
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lauficlied at Alleppy^ while the other vessels are 
nearmg completion^ 

We hope bigger vessels also will be bmlt 
Six municipal towns are now under non- 
official administration^ their presidents being 
non-official We hope all municipal towns 
will have the right at no distant date 

Certain medical and sanitaryimprovements, 
such as the sanctioning of the establishment of 
a bacteriological laboratory, are noted Quali- 
fied physicians and surgeons are so small 
in number m India that progressive States 
like Travancore should have medical colleges 
of their own And speaking of colleges, we 
may say that there should be institutions for 
teaching forestry, different kinds of engineering, 
technology, 8lc It is said, ‘ffhe department 
of Ayurveda is becoming increasingly popu- 
lar*^’ That IS all the greater reason why 
its theories, methods, means, and medicines 
should be scientifically tested 

The progress of high education among 
women m Travancore is very encouraging 


and must put the people of Biitish India tp 
shame Travancore contains a female popu- 
lation of some 17 lakhs , out of whom 130 
were attending colleges during the year under 
report This is a small number , but propof* 
tionally greater than thecorrespondmg figurefor 
British India The female population of British 
India exceeds ii crores and 90 lakhs Hence 
if British India were as advanced m the 
higher education of women as Travancore is, 
9100 women in British India should be attend- 
ing colleges, instead of which the number 
of female scholars on the 31st March, 1918, m 
British India, attending Arts, Medicine and 
Teaching Colleges, was iiog, according to the 
official report on “Indian Education m 1917-18'^ 
published by the Indian Bureau of Education, 
p 36 

We are glad to learn that “there was no 
complaint on the score of the non-admission 
of pupils belonging to the depressed classes 
m public schools 


ERRATA. 


In Indian Nationality and Hindusiam by Mr. 
Syama Charan Ganguli, which appeared in the 
February number, out of many misprints the following 
are the most serious — 


Errata 

Corrections. 

v» 




chirag-h 

chiragh 

nashihat 

nasihat. 

rawwab 

khwab. 


In The Question of an Andhra University by Mr 
M Virabhadra Rao, appearing in the March number, 
onpage3o8, 1 19 — 

For 19th century read 12th century. 

In The Ram of Ganore^ (February number, p 142) 

A line dropped out ]ust above the last ime, which 
was—— " 

She plunged into the rushing stream below. 
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THE LEAGUE TO ABOLISH WAR 
By Sy Nih vl Singh 


A STRONG pi opaganda has been initiated 
in London for the development of the 
League of Nations, which has been in 
being for some time with piovisional 
offices in the capital of the Biitish Empiie, 
and with a British diplomatist (Sir Eric 
Drummond) at the head of the permanent 
secretariat Since the United States of 
America has not yet ratified the Peace 
Treaty, of which, at the special insistence 
of President Wilson, the Covenant of the 
League forms an integral part, the seat 
allotted to the New World in the Council 
of the League remains vacant As none of 
the neutrals, much less any of the former 
enemies, have so far been admitted, that 
body is at piesent composed of official 
representatives of the four principal Allied 
nations— Bntain, Fiance, Italy, and 
Japan The Assembly of the League 
provided by the Covenant has not yet 
met, though the Labour Confeience pro- 
jected therein held its first session in 
Washington, D C , before the League 
itself was formally inaugurated in Pans, 
and in spite of the fact that the United 
States, owing to the attitude taken by 
Congress could not paiticipate in it noi 
contribute totv ards its expenditure 

A dual effort is being made to develop 
the League of Nations, first to provide it 
with an adequate and immediately mobil- 
isable international police force to be 
used against any aggressor nation, and 
second, to compel all nations, great or 
small, simultaneously to reduce their 
armaments so that while sufficient for 
purposes of maintaining, and even 
restoring, internal ordei, they would cease 


to be a menace to any other nation The 
two proposals are leally interlinked, fot 
not unless a nation leels secure against 
aggiession is it likelj to peimitits national 
foices to be leduced to puicly police 
strength, and, therefore, it is necessary 
that the League of Nations should be able 
to back up its authority without loss of 
time in case any nation, no matter how 
powerful, should prove recalcitrant 

The campaign to develop the League of 
Nations in these directions is being carried 
on by the League to Abolish War, which 
must not be confused with either the 
League of Nations, oi the League of 
Nations Union— another unofficial Bntish 
organisation, or the League to Enforce 
Peace — an American body The League 
to Abolish Wai was established in 1916, 
though its original piogramme had 
been launched a year earlier at the 
Browning Settlement founded and main- 
tained in South London by Mr F Herbert 
Stead, M A , one of the surviving brothers 
of Ml W^ T Stead and his formei col- 
league on the Review of Reviews and asso- 
ciate in all peace and social matters 

The original programme of the League 
to Abolish W ar comprised seven demands, 
namely 

1 That as soon as the war was ended 
a Third Hague Conference should be 
convened , 

2 That the most responsible states- 
men in eveiy nation should be sent as 
delegates , 

3 That the Conference should secure 
the abolition of war by 

A (a) Binding all Powers in a solenw 
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agreement to submit all disputes, -without 
exception, not otueiwise settled, to the 
aibitrament of the Hague Tribunal, 

5 (b) AlExiHg the penalty of economic 
boycott to any refractoiy Power, with 
coercion by aimed force as the last lesort 
These measures to be applied 

(1) By conceited action of the 
Powers, or 

6 (2) By eni oiling an Intel national 
Police, Naval and Military , and 

7 By the obligatory disaimament of all 
the nations, leaving only foice enough in 
each foi purely police purposes 

I do not know whether oi not the Peace 
Confeience that met in Veisailles shortly 
after the Armistice was signed in November, 
1918, considered these demands If it did, 
it rejected many of them without giving 
any satisfactory reason for doing so 

The decision to set up an entirely new 
world organisation, styled the League of 
Nations, was arrived at by the Peace 
Conterence although it knew that that 
decision would break the historic conti- 
nuity of the movement to abolish war and 
to unite the various members of the 
human race The establishment of a new 
body opened up an endless discussion as to 
where it should have its home, and as to 
what nations should be admitted to it and 
under what conditions 

On the contrary, if the demands of the 
League to Abolish Wai had been met, not 
only would the historic continuity have 
been preserved, but no questions about 
the capital or about membership would 
have arisen At the Hague stood the 
Peace Palace, to the building of which 
almost evciy nation of the world had 
contributed, and at which every nation 
had its place Air Herbeit Stead, the 
,authoi of the piogramme of the League 
to Abolish War, puts this significant 
passage in the mouth of the heio of his 
powerful novel, “No More War”— a 
passage that I quote because it makes the 
international character of the Hague 
Conference clear tb the most superficial 
observer 

“This Palace ( of peace at the Hague ) is 
not simply bmlt out of Mr Carnegie’s pocket 
It IS very largely the product of the free gifts of 


the Goyeinmeiits of the world the gates and 
railings that guard the grounds are the gift of 
Germany The granite on which the w alls 
repose is presented by Norway and Sweden 
Little Denmark supplies the fountain Italy 
provides the marble for the corridors The City 
of the Hague has given the giand marble 
staircase Holland gives the seven staircase 
windows The stained glass is the present of 
Great Britain That great pictuie and another 
in the smallei court are the gift of France The 
Tsar sends a vase of lasper, Hungary six 
precious vases, Austria six candelabra That 
group of statuary in marble and bi onze on the 
first landing of the great staircase is a present 
from the United States The rosewood and 
satinwood that panel the looms of the Admini- 
strative Council are presented by Brazil 
Turkey and Roumania supply caipets Switzer- 
land gives the clock in the great tower Belgium 
the beautiful iron-work And Holland supplies 
the site 

No definite reason has been assigned 
why the Peace Confeience did not seek to 
develop the existmg institution at the 
Hague It was, howevei, hinted that the 
Hague Conference had failed to prevent 
war Even assuming that it had so failed, 
the obvious course to follow would 
have been to aim it with authority, so as 
to prevent a similai failure in future 
That course was not followed Even the 
Hague was not selected as the capital of 
the League of Nations 

Why ^ No one in authority has ever 
taken the tiouble to explain It is, how- 
evei, hinted that the Dutch had remained 
neutial instead of taking arms against 
the Central Empires which had proved 
themselves to be the enemies not only of 
the nations allied agamst them but the 
enemies of civilization — enemies that had 
luthlessly trampled upon international 
law and conventions 

The peace conference may have deter- 
mined upon the cieation of a new interna- 
tional body because it did not w isli to permit 
every nation to tome into that organisa- 
tion simultaneously and to enjoy an equal 
status in its councils and have an equal 
voice in the deteimmation and initiation 
of its actions The Conference met at the 
end of the most horrible war that man- 

No More War By F Herbert Stead London 
Simpkin Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co , Ltd 6s net, 
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kind had ever known, and passions natui- 
ally ran high 

Then theie was the question of nations 
that did not possess full sovereignty, and 
that, therefore, had no place at the Hague 
The self-governing Dominions of Britain, 
and India had taken a leading part in the 
War, and had been able to improve then 
status in the councils of the British Em- 
pire in a manner undreamt of in pie-wmi 
days, and their ambitions to share in the 
foimulation of international decisions that 
were to affect their destiny quite as much 
as the sovereign nations, many of them 
no larger than themselves, must naturally 
have weighed with the Peace Confeience 
that consisted entirely of the victors of the 
war 

So much for what might have been 
Now for what ought to be 

The League of Nations, under its 
covenant, makes future wai difficult, 
though it leaves each nation free to go to 
war after it has complied with certain 
conditions The aforesaid conditions aie 
that membeis of the League aie compelled 
to submit to arbitration or to enquiry by 
the Council of the League any dispute 
that is likely to lead to rupture, and to 
bind itself not to go to war until three 
months have elapsed after the awaid of 
arbitration or the lepoit of the Council 
Disregard of these conditions by any 
nation will result in its being consideied to 
have committed an act of war against all 
the other members ol the League Such a 
nation may be punished by economic 
boycott Since a provision is made foi 
the use of “armed forces” to protect the 
covenants of the League, it is to be 
supposed that if the economic boycott is 
not successful, the League can employ 
force The Covenant stipulates that “the 
members of the League shall severally 
contribute to such armed forces ” 

The moral to be drawn from these 
conditions is that the door to war has not 
been closed, though it is not open wide, as 
it was before Itiscleai, moreover, that 
at a moment when the League may find 
itself defied by any nation, it will not have 
at its disposal a force to be used for 
purposes of demonstration or precaution 


oi finally to make the lawless member 
submit 

f 

Similarly, the provision in legard to the 
reduction of armaments leaves the dooi 
open to war The tieaty iccognises “that 
the maintenance of peace icquues the 
reduction of national armaments to the 
lowest point consistent with national 
safety, and the enfoiceiiient b} common 
action ot mtei national obligations,” and 
asks the Council to foimulate plau‘-foji such 
1 eduction, and further asks for the leeon- 
sideration and re\ ision of such plans ei eiy 
ten years, and stipulates that no nation 
is to be pel nutted to evcced the pro- 
giamme of aimaments laid down by the 
League It, howerei, leaves such action 
to be taken by agreement among the 
Poweis, instead of lendeiing the leduction 
of armaments compulsoij'' 

The failuie to cieate an inteinational 
police force to secure national frontiers and 
to call for the reduction of national arma- 
ments to purely police purpose renders 
the League of Nations more of a debating 
society than an organisation competent 
to stop war That conviction influenced the 
League to Abolish Wax to send, towards 
the end of February, an influential depu- 
tation to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations to piess for the immedi- 
ate establishment of an adequate interna- 
tional police force and for the compulsory 
and simultaneous disarmament of all the 
nations 

The deputation was headed by the Rt 
Hon G N Baines, M P , who hadiecently 
resigned his membership of the Wai Cabinet 
In the couise of his introductory speech he 
made it clear that he did not wish to say 
anything that would prevent any nation, 
least of all the United States, from coming 
into the League of Nations He thought 
that not only America should come in, but 
that Germany should be premitted to join 
as speedily as possible But he believed 
that the Covenant ot the League of 
Nations should be revised in order to 
strengthen the League “If it is to prevent 
war,” he said, “it has got to reduce 
armaments and to have at its command 
some international force which should be 
mobihsable at any moment of an aggress- 
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sive Power making war on any other 
nation ” In his opinion, it was wrong to 
permit the continuance oi the manufacture 
of arms by private agency He declared 
that “so long as you have people making 
guns, with the incentive of profit in their 
mind all the time, and the unscrupulous- 
ness that that brings about, there never 
will be safety in the world ” He suggested 
therefore, that “as speedily as possible 
there should be an elimination of the 
private profit from gunmaking altogether, 
and in so far as guns are made they 
ought to be made in national factories 
and under international supervision ” 

The arguments put forward by Mr 
Baines were re-enfoiced by the Rev 
Bernard J Snell, m a , b sc , who declared 
that “you may have a League of Nations 
which ingeminates splendid ideas and 
publishes to a wondeiing world reports 
of its discussions and its conclusions and 
yet its deliberations and its verdicts are 
as futile as is an unarmed watchman who 
shakes his rattle in the night’’ He ven- 
tured to “suggest that unless our vaiious 
Governments are prepared to put force 
hehmd the findings of the League, a suspi- 
cion may easily be awakened that states- 
men do not mean business in this matter 
and are intent rathei on sup ply mg an 
anodyne than a remedy, and are content 
that international law should continue to 
be existent m the minds of the jurists and 
nowhere else ” The need of an inter- 
national force “is generally confessed, and 
hence we have the Anglo-French Treaty, 
which has been entered into recently, to 
supplement the nation’s forces, because 
France felt the insecurity of the position, 
and unless she could link heiself up for her 
own purposes and for our purposes and 
the general purposes, that insecurity would 
be fatal ’’ France, he added, “is by no 
means the only nation to expeiience that 
sense of insecurity apai t from some such 
Police horce as that which I have thus 
suggested ” 

Ml Herbert H Elvin, speaking for the 
workers, made it clear that “so fai as the 
workers could undei stand the Covenant, 
It does not go so far as we had hoped it 
would in making war absolutely im- 


possible ” Though admitting that “it 
may be able to prevent war for three or 
four or even six months, ’ he contended 
that it does not make war impossible 
If wai IS really to be known no more, he 
declared, “there is only one way, in the 
opinions of the working classes of this 
country, by which it can be done, and that 
is by total disarmament, the formation of 
an international police force which shall be 
absolutely under the control of the League 
of Nations Executive , and that in regard 
to any armaments which may be neces- 
sary, these shall not be the hands of 
private profit, but shall be again abso- 
lutely under the control of the League of 
Nations ” 

Ml F Herbert Stead added to the 
statement made by Mr Elvin in regard to 
the dissatisfaction felt by the working 
classes with the existing League He said 
that “though there is nothing, of course, 
fuither from the mind of the workers of 
this country than any anarchic expe- 
dients,” he thought it was “only fair to 
say that if the Governments are so bound 
up with then nationalistic interests and 
nationalistic prejudices as to be not suflfici- 
ently mindful, in their collective action in 
the League of Nations, of the overwhelm- 
ing demands of the human race at this 
moment that war shall cease and cease for 
ever, then the workers will begin to 
achieve then ends by other more drastic 
means ” 

Miss Lind-af-Hageby , the only woman on 
the deputation, asked the League to secure 
the co-operaiion of women, and also to 
“organise some kind of travel foi working 
men to some kind of international meetmg 
places wheie the principles of the League 
could be developed and where men of 
different nations could learn to know each 
other and to understand each other ” 

I, the only Eastern on the deputation, 
took the occasion not only to press for the 
“immediate establishment of an adequate 
international police force and the imme- 
diate, universal and obligatory disarma- 
ment of all the nations of the world,” but 
also suggested that the people of the East 
should be given their rightful place m the 
Assembly and the Executive of the League 
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of Nations “The East,” I said, “will 
insist that the authoiitj in winch is 
vested the control of the inreinational 
police force and the powei to compel 
nations to cut down armaments must 
neither be Eastern noi \\Lsteiii in 
character, but that it must be a combina- 
tion of both, according to each its due 
share of expression of opinion and of 
management and control of the common 
interests and affairs of mankind ” I added 
that “that authority must not create any 
association, political or lehgious, that is 
likely to be distasteful to any large section 
of the Eastern peoples ” When I said that 
I had in mind the agitation that was 
going on at the time foi making 
Constantinople the capital of the League 
of Nations To clinch my point, I declaied 


chat evendhing about the League “must 
suggest that it is leally a woild-organisa- 
tion capable of looknig after woilcl-intei- 
csts without any racial, ciedal, oi national 
bias ” 

The icpK made by Sii Eiic Diummond, 
the Sect e tail -General of the League of 
Nations, was loima,! lie piomised to lay 
the proposals made hi the dejnitatiou 
befoie Lis Council, which was to meet in 
Pans The Council can amend the 
constitution of the League, oi the question 
can be bi ought up in the Assembly ol the 
League Whatevei metiiod maj be chosen, 
it IS imperatiic that the constitution of 
tins woild-oig.inization should be changed 
so that it wall tiuh become a world organi- 
zation, lepresentcitne of ail the nations. 
Eastern and Western 


EDUCATION OF DEFECTIVES 


G enerally the shoitest chapter 

(covering haidly half a page)^m 
Government Educational Reviews, is 
that devoted to the education of defec- 
tives. Nor does the general public seem 
much interested in the question 

2 In 1911, the number of defectives, i e , 
blind or deaf and dumb children between 
the ages of 5 and 15 was 80,620 Accord- 
ing to the last Quinquennial Review of 
Indian Education, out of this, the total at 
school was 802 This means that out of 
every hundred defectives of school-going 
age, hardly one is undergoing any instruc- 
tion The only consolation that the 
Government of India find is that this 
figure compares favourably with that for 
othei years 1 hese figures are taken from 
the Quinquennial Review , but the Govern- 
ment of India give different figures in their 
circular letter dated the 26th July 1916, 
which reveal a state of things worse still 
For accordmg to that letter, out of 41,558 
children between the ages of 5 and 15 who 
were bbnd, and 58,804 who weie deaf and 


dumb at the time ol the last census, only 
something like 500 children leceiied in- 
struction at some eighteen schools in British 
India By the wmy is it not a pity that 
oui officials should not know the exact 
number both of schools and of pupils ^ 
Moreover the number at school is not 
evenly distributed , for, according to the 
Quinquennial Review, Bengal accounted 
for more than half the then existing number 
at school , and the schools were distribut- 
ed as follows Madras had five, Bombay 
six, Bengal seven, Burma tw'O, Central 
Provinces two, Punjab one, and Bihar and 
Oiissa one This means that there is no 
provision for the education of both of 
these unfortunate classes, the blind and 
the deaf-mute, m such an important 
province as the United Provinces and also 
m Assam (We have read of a Home foi 
the Blind at Allahabad, but do not find it 
mentioned m the Quinquennial Review) 
The deaf-mutes of Bihar and Punjab as 
well are not provided for Mr J J Lucas, 
writing at the end of 1912, pointed out 
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that iti the United Provinces theie weie 
moie than 27000 deaf-mutes wholly un- 
touched 

“When we think of the abundant provision 
made foi the education and instruction of the 
deaf and dumb in Chiistian lands , when we re- 
member Hellen Keller blind and deaf and dumb, 
and what her life would have been in India, 
when we lemember that there is not a school 
or home for the thousands of deaf and dumb 
children m these provinces, how can we but 
groan in spirit ” 

It may be mentioned that a very small 
number of defectives receive their educa- 
tion at general institutions A few blind 
children at Pandita Ramabai’s institution 
at Kedgaon, neai Poona, are taught 
Marathi, English, and some handwork 
This shows how easy it is to provide 
some sort of instruction for the defectives, 
even in ordinary schools 

3 Government is not the most active 
worker in the field In fact, as we shall 
see afterwards, they disclaim any respon- 
sibility for conducting state schools, but 
promise help to private or board schools 
The Christian Missionaries are certainly 
very active How far the indirect if not 
direct influence of these schools is instru- 
mental in bringing recruits to then fold is 
a question that we will not discuss here, 
but they are not cei tainly to blame for 
any such results, whoever they may be Per- 
haps the most famous of these missionary 
institutions are those conducted by the 
ladies of the C E Y M S in the Madras 
Presidency There is a Brahmin (convert 
girl in one of these schools, Helen Pyaii 
by name, who is blind, deaf and dumb 
and promises to be the Hellen Keller of 
India Yet m spite of these efforts the 
Christian Missionaries are not satisfied, 
for one of them, Mr W C B. Purser, 
remarks in ‘East and West’ —“The appeal 
which the afflicted people of India make 
to the Church ol Christ has been hither 
to unheeded ” What of the appeal made 
to the Indian public and the Indian Govern- 
ment ? 

4 The question is, however, engaging 
the attention of Government and some 
sort of policy is slowly finding its way 
out of the labyrinth of official routine In 
May 1916, the Government of India was 


approached through the Educational 
Member The result was that a circular 
was issued in July of that year, which 
commended some suggestions regarding 
the education of defectives for the con- 
sideration of local Governments Out of 
these local Governments the Bombay 
Government appointed a committee in 
October 1917, to consider these sugges- 
tions, in accordance with the lecommen- 
dation of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion Unfortunately in Mr J N Frasei, 
its Chairman and Secretaiy, the Com- 
mittee lost a very valuable member It 
issued its report about a few months ago 
Some observations on that report by this 
writer will be found in the “Indian Educa- 
tion” for February 1919 

5 There is, however, one important 
point in this circular letter of the Govern- 
ment of India that requires to be carefully 
examined The measure of responsibility 
of the Indian Government as regards the 
education of defectives is thus stated 

“While not precluding the institution of 
Government schools where this is thought advis- 
able they consider that schools for defectives are 
a form of effort peculiarly suitable for charitable 
agencies of private character and that the 
support of Government should ordmarily take 
the form of assistance to private or board 
schools ” 

The Provincial Governments naturally 
do not go beyond their terms of reference 
While asking their committee to make 
recommendations for the establishment 
of new institutions for the education 
of defectives the Bombay Government 
took care to add the proviso, ‘by private 
agency as far as possible ’ The Madras 
Government also express their agreement 
with the Goverment of India, that ‘support 
from provincial funds in developing schools 
for defectives should ordinarily take the 
from of assistance to private or board 
schools ’ One naturally wonders why the 
public is more responsible for the educa- 
tion of this class than the Government. 
It IS remarked in the Quinquennial Review 
(1912-17), 

“One would suppose that in a country where 
chanty is a tradition and a duty, every 
convenience would be provided for the comfort 
of the defective But the very prevMence of this 
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charitable spirit militates agamst the institution 
of schools Where the necessaiies oi lite aie 
assured to them, the icason loi atfoiding 
an occupation to the helpless is not obi lous and 
the idea has not jet matured that such 
occupation IS a source not meiely of Inehhood 
but of happiness The Madias Repoit sajs 
that parents are extiemely reluctant to send 
defective children to school, and the same 
remark occurs m the Burma repoit v.ithrefei- 
ence to schools at large centres ” 

It IS a fact that our chanty is not pi opei- 
ly organized and is not unoften misdiiect- 
ed Butmatteis are steadily improving 
Sardar Kantiraj Urs, the present Dewan 
of Mysore, remaxked at the time of the 
fifteenth anniversary of the Mysore insti- 
tute for defectives “If the dispensation of 
our chanties weie propeily organized the 
problem of funds for such institutions will 
readily solve itself” The lemarks of an 
English gentleman that he often felt the 
blind beggars weie not so much to blame 
as the sighted people who had given them 
no other chance of livelihood, holds true 
more in the case of India than that of 
England itself To give the blind a good 
chance of livelihood as beggars is certainly 
better than to allow them to starve , but it 
is a choice only between two evils In these 
circumstances, one would have thought 
that it was more incumbent on Govern- 
ment— -which realises more than the public 
the importance of pioviding honourable 
careers for the defectives to found state 
schools for their education and thus show 
the people the way in which their chanty 
ought now to be directed Another fact to 
be borne in mind is that the education of 
defectives is more expensive than ordinary 
education Mr. A K. Shah, Head Master 
of the Calcutta Blind School, has very 
appropnately quoted in this connection the 
following remarks of the Royal Commis- 
sion on defectives (1885), as regards the 
stimulus given by State aid to Private 
Benevolence 

“Fear has been expressed that if the education 
of these afflicted classes be undei taken by the 
State, the effect might be to diminish that 
generous Benevolence which has already done so 

* According to the report Burma had only two 
schools These are presumably at ‘large centres' Why 
then this particular reference to schools at large cent} es, 
when there are not any other ’ 


much for them in this country When it is 
lemembeied Iiou much lemains to be done for 
them it IS obMous that eien were such aid 
gne.i, tiicie will still he loom for the action of 
private benevolence, which experience shows to be 
otten stimulated lather than discouraged by 
State aid, when -judiciously given ” 

It IS, theiefoie, satisfactoiy to note, 
that, in spite of the pioviso laid down by 
the local Go\ernment in accordance with 
the wishes of the Supreme Government, 
most members of the Bombay Committee 
were of opinion ‘that it was the duty of 
Government to see that education is pro- 
vided for the defectives and that there 
should be at least one Government institu- 
tion of each kind in each division supported 
wholly by Government if no other satis- 
factory agency iveie forthcoming ’ 

6 Education of defectnes is compul- 
sory in Gi eat Britain, German} , and the 
United States In the absence of an ade- 
quate number of trained Teachers and 
properl} equipped institutions we cannot 
go in for wholesale compulsion today 
The Bombay Committee after carefully 
considering the case for compulsion came 
to the conclusion that it was out of the 
question for the present for the reasons 
just given We would insist however on 
the Government of India laying down a 
programme of w oik which would suiely and 
steadily bung nearer the day when compul- 
sion can be introduced Attention should 
fiist be devoted to getting an adequate 
number of teachers trained at the normal 
classes at present attached to two or three 
schools for defectives New noimal classes 
will also have to be started and these 
may in the beginning have foreign tiaineis 
on "their staff A graduated scale of cities 
and towns in consideration of their ad- 
vance in education and population should 
be arranged, and the aim should be to 
provide well-equipped institutions and to 
introduce compulsion gradually from 
presidential towns to talukas The 
Government of Bengal have instituted one 
permanent scholarship at the Calcutta 
Deaf School, for training a teacher and 
have also sanctioned another scholarship 
of Rs 30 per month for the training of 
women teachers m the normal class 
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attaclaed to the Calcutta School toi the 
Blind The example ought to be followed 
by othei provincial Governments if we 
aie to get early an adequate number 
of named teacheis I have suggested 
elsewhere that Municipalities should be 
empowered, even today to make any 
defective child attend an institution for 
the education of defectives provided they 
can satisfy Government that they can make 
sufficient airangement for its tiaining, 
especially if the child is found to have 
taken to any undesirable profession These 
are only suggestions offeied for the opinion 
of experts 

T As the Government of India remark 
in their ciiculai letter above refer led to it 
IS impossible to deal with the problem m 
any complete manner, in the present state 
of geneial education But more strenuous 
efforts ought certainly to be made both 
by the Government and by the public to 
evolve into efficient citmens those who 


are today at the best only parasites 
on society The improved methods of 
education now practised work changes 
that would once have been considered 
miiaculous Almost all dumb children 
can now be taught to speak The trained 
teacher of the deaf-mute can practically 
say vrith our Lord— ‘Ephphatha’ and the 
string of the dumb is unloosed and he 
speaks plain ” Though less fortunate the 
blind too can be made independent and 
self-supporting A few years ago St Nihal 
Singh in his Messages of Uplift for India, 
blamed the Indian state and people for the 
ciimmal neglect of Indian children 
Alatters have improved but not much 
Each individual in the state has an 
inalienable right to full development, is a 
tiuth we ought always to bear in mind, 
for it IS rightly said to be at the basis of 
the modern democratic state 

K S Abhyahkar 


A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
By Lady Holmwood 


T oday we are still m the strange hush 
which ushers m the dawn of a new day 
The fighting is over, and we stand 
facing the World’s new Futuie The sun of 
jresterday has gone forever It is to be a 
new beginning, new lines of life arise What 
place in the making shall our Empire take ^ 
The Future will be for the next generation, 
but it is ’ve who must shadow forth today in 
our work for them the path they will tread 
the onlv nay in which we can influence 
hem in rhe future is by then training and 
sducation 1 he education of a large part of 
he world’s inhabitants is in our hands , it is 
or us to make or mar the futuie progress of 
nankind 

Education — what is education but the 
ipplication of the inherited wisdom of the 
forefathers, the stoies of experience and 
knowledge which they have piled up for 
succeeding generations — their service in 
the cause of Humanity ? First, then, let 


us acknowledge our debt to the great Past 
Instil in Youth, so eager for its own adven- 
ture, that it owes its very being, its physical 
and mental qualities as well as its social 
advantages of liberty for hearth and home, 
foi free lives, for the possibilities of progress 
and knowledge — all to the lo 3 <al service of 
men dead and gone Let Youth learn to 
honour the Past and take up the duty of the 
Present so that he too may hand over to the 
next age a world which is in some small way 
the bettei for his life and honest service for 
mankind Let him realize the value of the 
lessons of ancient wisdom, the message of the 
past, the support of old ideals to point the 
w^ay to new progress Give to our Youth 
first the history of our race, its glorious an- 
nals, with their teaching of freedom Show 
them the slow evolution of reasoned effort 
which has grown into our ideal of ordered 
personal liberty and personal responsibility 
An ideal where the civil and social rights and 
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liberties ot fiee inrln 'duals at e subordinated 
to their own responsibilities to the laws, 
which must regulate their conduct m response 
to the community’s needs and moral stand- 
ards Teach \ outh the distribution of man- 
kind over the earth, the effect on race and 
character of geogiaphical conditions, the 
lessons of comparatne history and the reli- 
gions of the world, and the world’s comparatue 
place m the cosmic scheme of the unuerse 
Give to the enthusiasm and generosity of 
Youth great ideals, ideals of the service of 
home and country, its debt to the past, its 
duty in the present, give above all the strong 
basis of ethical training, the support of spiri- 
tual hopes Trust to its vitality, activit} and 
restlessness to strike new life and povvei 
from old traditions Change is not decadence 
if it evolves nevi harmonies of life Let 
Youth take the best of the Past and make a 
glorious new To-morrow for the world 

To harmonize mateiial efilcienc} and 
spiritual progress in the education oi outh 
IS the hard task before us in these days of 
reconstruction The war has taught us the 
vital need of both to produce the higher type 
of man In times of storm and stress we 
recognize the strength and value of moral 
and spiritual qualities, but in times of peace 
we have looked to the expediency of having 
material efficiency -as the aim of our educa- 
tion, and we have discounted the cost of the 
spiritual loss in the hope of rivalling other 
nations in the machine-like piecision of 
the output Efficiency is required now more 
than ever m every rank of life, greater effici- 
ency and not less But more than this must 
be our aim, — our ideal must be perfection If 
a machine is required, let it be a perfect one 
of its kind and it will help the workers by the 
very beauty of its power Efficiency is not 
enough, perfection in any form means har- 
mony with the rhythm of Nature The en- 
gineer wffio truly and thoroughly understands 
the intricacies of his great engine, feels and 
knows the throb of its wonderful mechanism 
as living in a harmony of effort, each part 
fulfilling its function and the rhythmic beat 
tells him that all goes well Material knov\- 
ledge as well as intellectual knowledge requir- 
es much drudgery — all thorough knowledge 
does But its teaching is unnecessarily dull, 
it IS unsound and superficial unless we aie 
thorough and pierce to its innermost depths 
and realize its sure connection with and sure 
place in, the works of Nature Youth must 


think out things and diaw inferences for 
itsell — But, set then feet on the path to Truth 
Here let us turn to the successful effort in 
education made in the United States, Hamp- 
ton’s woik foi Negioes Here the ethical 
and spiiitual basis foi chaiacter is nevei lost 
sight of, but thr simplest tiades are taught to 
appeal to the intelligence of the pupil and 
show him their connection with the workings 
of natural laws, to know and reason on 
causes and effects The laundiy women are 
taught simple chemistr). so as to realize 
the chemical effects of soap on w’oollens, 
linens, etc , and the thorough cleansing of 
materials, the cartman, the wheelwright, 
learn the pov ei of balance the stress of 
metals, dvuamics as far as is necessary to 
explain then work and use their materials 
intelhgentlv This seems to touch the root of 
the mattei, that knowledge, more knowledge 
is wanted — clear and thorough instruction, 
dow n to the roots of things, — the reality of 
cause and effect, the pow cr and teaching of 
Nature Our education is painfully m a hurry 
to be utilitarian, the cramming of information 
for examinations, we dare not call it by the 
great and true word, knowledge It is super- 
ficial It must not remain so Let us be 
thorough and place the worker in harmony 
with his work The ignorant vvorkei misuses 
his materials, yea, and loses his opportunities, 
for at the simplest task the intelligent worker 
may discover some unknown principle, or by 
inference some great idea may rise m his 
brain Teach the worker to master and to 
love his tools The workers of the ancient 
world reverenced their tools still in the East 
there is a fete-day when the writer lays aside 
his pen, the workman his tools, the student his 
books, and each is reverenced w ith simple rites 
Let Youth know there is nothing too 
simple, too lowly to learn well Teach him 
to honour all those who are striving to be 
perfect parts of the infinite Whole,— though 
their task be lowly there is nothing that can- 
not be made beautiful in honest service, 
nothing is ugly but evil, which is the misuse 
of good To prevent the misuse of good, 
give to Youth the habit of Virtue, that is the 
foremost task in the character building of 
education The strengthening of the moral 
fibre of the being, discipline to control the 
passions, physical and mental training are all 
required to create the awakening of the soul 
to all that IS known of good and beautiful in 
our world, all are needed to help in the 
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making ot the highei tj^pe of manhood. 
Teach Youth to think, lor thought is the 
measure of being, and tiutli is the basis of 
all moiaht), harmony and beaut} 

But let him not learn and think and work 
foi himself In teinis of Humanity alone can 
man understand the \\oi kings of the universe 
Teach him that man’s deepest interest should 
be his fellowman Show Youth his great 
heritage in social life, in race, m empiie, that 
he may Know how all success, all happiness 
for himself and others depend on his good 
fellowship ^vith othei men Build up his 
social consciousness, teach him self-expression 
m sympathy and lo've to his fellows If 
wealth be his, show him how best to shaie it 
It IS the nation’s wealth placed in his hands 
for greater opportunities of usefulness, greater 
burdens of lesponsibility To the poor man 
give above all knowledge and truth Show 
him that revolution destroys organisation, 
Ignorance is blind and cannot build Let him 
help to evohe material, moral and spiritual 


progress, soberly and righteously No man can 
stand alone The power of a great nation’s past 
calls on him to keep faith with his fellowmen 
He, the citizen of a great empne, should lead 
the \anguaid of pi ogress Today the choice 
in\ol\es new^ issues, Nationalism and Anti- 
Nationalism These stand foi the parting of 
the ways The prophets of Anti-NationaL 
ism claim the intei national ideal for a uni- 
\eisal communism, not only a le\elling down 
of intelligence, but an aggressive collectivism, 
fatal to individual freedom of body and soul 
Nationalism pioclaims the way to a universal 
community, that of Humanity itself, in which 
each nab on emulates the other m knowledge 
and progress even as men emulate each other 
within then nations To this great aim we 
must reconstruct our educational system and 
see that the soul and character of our Youth 
are strengthened by thorough teaching to see 
dowm into the ultimate purposes of life and 
living We must be free to progress 


THE TEACHER TAUGHT 

By Miss Sinta Chattopadhyay 


r He summer vacation was over and the 
schools and colleges were reopening 
one by one. Young boys who had just 
passed the Matriculation Examination, were 
all starting for the city, to get themselves 
admitted in one or other of the many 
colleges They tried to look extremely 
serious with the stamp of newly found 
wisdom upon their young faces. They even 
beat the more advanced students in this 
respecL so self-important was their bearing 
and general air It was their Der Tag , the 
day when they, after all, did cross the line 
that had hitherto kept them within the limits 
of boyhood. But now they looked back up- 
on their pievious life, with eyes full as it were, 
of contempt, and presented themselves 
before the worlds inwardly toweung over the 
rest like the Colossus of Rhodes 

The third and intermediate class carriages 
in the railway tram were choked with people 
of diverse characters Passengers in the 
women^s compartment were also conspicuous 
by their number and their marvellous capacity 
to accomodate themselves in a cage, loft x Sft 
They weie quite happy and at home in the 
little spaccj while the Railway Company’s 


notice ‘To seat lo” stared down at them 
aghast and scandalised (Not the Ry. Co. 
by any chance ) 

It was mid-night The tram was rum- 
bling along the Loop Line of the E I Rail- 
way with its load of sleepless passengers, 
while the silent night trembled at this in- 
trusion Outside, the faint glimmer of a star 
or two^ the flicker of the vigilant fiiefly and^ 
close to the Ime^ piles of burning coal^ were 
all the diversion the eye could secure m that 
flood of inky nothingness Dense black 
clouds weie covering up the sky very rapidly, 
only now and then a shining flash of light- 
ning stabbed deep into then heart to show 
that they possessed a burning living soul It 
was as if all creation had disappeared m 
the mysterious darkness, leaving only a 
handful of fiery dust behind 

Outside, sight went no farther than the 
window-panes. Inside the carriage, the 
Railway Company considered it a sm to 
supply more than standing accommodation 
So the women tried to find relief in exchange 
of confidences as if they were intimate friends 
and not fellow-passengers who might never 
meet agatn^ in this worlds or, may be^ even 
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in thought Among the women was one, a 
native of Bengal, but an adopted daughter of 
the up countries w ho tooK die leading part in 
the convcisation A broad stieak of the signi- 
ficant vei million panitmaiked tne place where 
she used to d'vide hei nam in her long lost 
youth, but >t looked as i^it had suddenly 
become coiiscious of its ionelmess and 
blushed at its own piomn.ence Sne had a 
men’s shawl to cloak hei corpulence, but she 
took good care to display her profusion of 
ornaments, which, in the e3^es of the envious, 
were ill suited to hei toothless appeaiance 
Inspite of the ovei crowding of the benches, 
she lay with the uppei part of her body 
inclined against a bundle containing a few 
towels, a gigantic aluminium jug and some 
vegetables It was quite evident from her 
deliberate posture that she intended to stick 
to her principle of self-help, come what 
might 

A young school gnl, hailing fiom some 
progressive family, sat deformed and huddled 
up in a space absurdly too small to hold a 
human being Her pleasuie in the train 
journey became intensified as the bony knees 
of the old lady continuously probed and felt 
for her ribs, keeping time to the motion of the 
tram The owner of the offensive knees, 
after a time felt it her duty to utter some- 
thing by way of apology, and said “Excuse 
me, my child You don’t know how 
impossible it is for an old person to sit up 
like a pillar At your age, I could sit up for 
ten nights and never feel it I was not like 
this always ” The girl, who found herself quite 
strange in the company of her fellow-passen 
gers, felt so very shy that a little occasional 
smile was all the response she made to the 
familiarities of the old lady 

There weie two healthy-looking girls in 
blue silk jackets, which did not quite match 
their dark complexion, and they were 
engaged in an endless discussion of the 
sorrows of their young lives They were 
perhaps finding some solace in thus 
pouring out their secrets before an assembly 
of unknown faces The old lady, who felt 
much interested in then discussion of how 
one had lost her mother and another her 
sistei, and how one was not loved by her 
husband and persecuted by the mother-in-law, 
suddenly lost all interest in the girl who 
wore stockings, I mean the school-girl, and 
asked one of them, “I say, little girl, do you 
hear ? Why haven’t you put on your 


ornaments^ You aie mariied and }oui 
husband is Ining , and jmu aie none too old , 
then wh> such neglect ? What is wiong ^ 

The oldei one of the tuo answeied 
“There is no end of tioubles, mother, but what 
Is the use of lecoaiiting them ? I had been 
to m> fathei’s house on the occasion of the 
inairiage of my niece, but, as ill luck would 
have it had half m3 ornaments stolen My 
motne* in-ldwq whcii she licaid ah nit it, 
rebuked me so that one would thiuk, I 
m^'self was the thief But wtiy should I 
speak against hei ? Who would not lesent 
the loss of the gold obtained by selling hei 
son^ I should not expect a tieat of candies 
from hei That is wdiy I have taken an 
oath not to put on the remaining ornaments 
again, as I feel the abuse showeied on my 
father cut into niy heait when they rest 
agamst my skin” 

The old lad} dug her knees caicfully into 
the soft flesh of the school-girl, n'ho wore 
her hail in a novel and outlandish style, and 
replied “But you could have done one 
thing Why did you not replace the stolen 
pieces with gilt ornaments ^ You could have 
escaped the punishment for the moment and 
might have changed them foi gold ones when 
you had money ■” 

An acqaintance of the lady said “You 
will insist upon giving other people cuiious 
advice, sister , can’t ymu do without it even 
during a journey Wheieupon the old 
lady replied • “Ah ' it pains my heart to see 
others in trouble She was shedding tears 
in her trouble and I knew the way out , isn’t 
it my duty to tell it to her ? God has given 
me experience and age that I might help 
otheis I know the panacea for all evils ” 

There was a young mothei who had 
remained silent up till now in an obscure 
cornel of a bench Her sick child was 
also there upon her lap, lying inert and 
looking moie like a dried fish than a 
human baby She had a gold circlet 
hanging from and encircling her nose like 
the moat of some ancient city She was 
dressed to the extent of a cotton sari and an 
unfitting jacket made of some flimsy stuff. 
But that poor sick baby was practically 
smothered m an abundance of flannels and 
shawls He was every now and then on the 
verge of collapse owing to this excess of wrap- 
pings Every now and then this unfortunate 
and tortured child opened its eyea and cried 
as if to protest against this ouUage The 
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fond mother at o'ice took caie of her child 
by putting a few folds more of a dirty shawl 
over its nose, which m her opinion was the 
best method of putting a child to sleep 

The young mother was very much im- 
pressed when she heard of this remarkable 
gift of the old lady, and naturally she came 
forward a bit This brought her within the 
vision of the old lady. Yawning, and snapping 
her finger to avert evil, she asked “How old 
IS the child ? How thin the poor thing is ' 
How many months old is he 

“Months indeed, mother ' He is just one 
year and six months, by the grace of the 
goddess Shashthi • I never for a single 
moment take him out of the room, never risk 
a cold So I keep all the windows closed 
even m this awful hot weather Still, mother, 
he puts all doctors to shame 

The sibyl answered ‘ The Puin, the 
evil Putn possesses him. That’s what it is 
Nothing can cure him except a dip in a pond 
which IS at Chandernagar ” Heaven knows 
what infernal spirit goes undei the name of 
Pmn, diut the anxious mother was very 
much impressed when that malignant spirit 
was mentioned She eagerly asked ‘Tell 
me where exactly the pono is,tnother,We shall 
pass through Chandernagar and will bathe 
him in the pond ” 

Binu, who was the old lady’s friend, was 
always given to criticising She said '“T5ra 
didt,^ you should not thus play with the 
lives of other peoples’ children Who knows 
what may come out of your quack remedies ^ 
Why court the curse of others’” Tata iicfz 
was going to expatiate on the healing powers 
of that pond when her attention was diverted 
by something else 

The tram had halted at a small station. 
But that was not the cause of this sudden 
diversion of interest The cause was the 
precipitate entrance into the carriage of a 
widow accompanied by a couple of tin 
trunks, a large bundle containing sundry 
specimens of wicker baskets, a boy and a 
girl. As she opened the door of the com- 
partment, a torrent of rain took it into its 
head to bring up the rear of that piocession 
This resulted m the expression of some 
human sentiments on the part of those who 
were nearest the door, and all eyes were 
focussed on the poor widow^ She looked 
absolutely harmless The hair upon her fore- 
head was partly grey but she was still quite 
* The goddess of children t Elder sister, 


straight and strong The boy was about six 
or seven years old and the girl was about 
twelve 01 thirteen She was dark, thin and 
tall, With big round expressionless eyes 
which were for ever at a loss to make any- 
thing out of anything and hei broad 
forehead looked all the more large for her 
hair having been drawn backwards as 
far as it could go without coming off and 
made into a knot behind her head It was 
a huge knot. Not by any profusion of hair 
but because it was of the shape of a large 
hollow circle which encircled a stock of hair- 
pins Or, shall [ say, it was like a wheel in 
which the rim was of hair and the spokes of 
iron pins ’ Her eyes were remarkably 
pacific but like a tabula rasa, devoid of any 
stamp of intelhoence, as if waiting for some 
one to scribble upon them She was not well 
dressed and the few signs of her or her 
mother’s attempt at fashion added much to 
her homeliness The girl entered the carriage, 
wet through and through, and remained 
standing in a corner Her mother made just 
enough room to seat herself and her son and 
so the girl stuck to her post with a shapeless 
but by no means weightless bundle dangling 
from her arm The mother said “K5lo, 
why aie you standing ’ Sit down ” But she 
did not think it necessaiy to enquire where 
she was to sit down The obedient girl 
found a solution of the problem by squatting 
down plump upon the flooded floor of the 
compartment It never entered her head 
that she had as much riq;ht to find a seat for 
herself on a bench as other people, and hei 
plain appearance, made more unattractive 
through careless dressing, stimulated nobody’s 
sympathy enough to invite her to any seat 
that remained undiscovered The inquisitive 
soul which lurked behind the corpulence of 
Tara dtdi, had become very restive at the 
possibility of gaming some new knowledge 
from this last addition to the number of 
passengers, and was dying to feed upon the 
widow’s autobiography and her family history 
So, before the girl could properly squat on 
the wet floor, she found the mouth of Tara- 
dtdt, which was, by the way, three quarters 
full of asemi-liquid mixture ofsaliva and juice 
of betel leaves, in front of her nose making a 
gurgling noise, which conveyed to her dull 
sense the information that the owner of the 
mouth was very much interested in their 
affairs and wanted to know who they were 
The half mute girl fixed her big eyes upon 
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her mother as if to ask whethei it would be 
right for hei to answei She feaied lest she 
should disobey the command of one or othei 
of the numerous Sastras,by answering astiaight 
question Kalo’s mother answered foi hci 
daughter and said “We aie Brahmins , she is 
ray daughtei ” 

‘ Your daughter I I tliought she was joui 
grand daughter ' She is probably a daughter 
of your old age l This is vour son, eh 
Kalo’s mother said, “Yes He .s the only 
one I have got After giving birth to five 
daughters, I piayed and piayed and the gods 
favoured me But wretch that I am, I could 
not stand for long so much joy. Befoie he 
was one, his father went away to answer the 
call of his gods ” 

The sympathetic Tara dtdt struck her 
own forehead with her open palm and leplied, 
“You must have been born under an evil 
star, or why should you meet wnth so much 
misfortune and bring forth daughters by the 
dozen f But why have you not married this 
daughter as yet f 

Binu was feeling very uneasy at this fresh 
outburst of her friend’s inquisitiveness, and, 
to put a stop to the flow of her none too 
sweet words, she said, “Why take so much 
interest in what does not concern you?” 
This had absolutely no effect, and the 
undaunted old lady said “Whv, is it sin 
to sympathise with others and to give them 
a chance to unburden their soriowful hearts ?” 
This expression of these sublime sentiments 
at once melted the heart of Kalo’s mother, 
who said “I am going to Calcutta to settle 
about her marriage, or why else should I, a 
country-woman, take the risks of a railway 
journey ? The unfortunate girl has lost 
her father, and so her mother must go 
about entreating others I have come to 
know of a probable groom, but his people 
would not see the bride unless in Calcutta 
It IS only to the greatest of sinners that 
daughters are born At this Kalo lifted her 
soft eyes and fixed them upon the old lady 
and her mother Then once more she shrank 
within herself, and went on listening to the 
conversation There was no pained look in 
her eyes, nor tears, nor did her heart respond 
to the cruel words of her mother in painful 
throbs, for such heartlessness was her daily 
food and her mind had long become dead to 
such insult So nobody could find out from 
her appearance that she herself was the 
object of these cruel words 


TaiSsundari turned towards het and 
asked, ‘ What is } oui name, my child ? ’ The 
girl looked at her mother as if for instruction, 
and hei mother said, ^ Fell her your name, 
what is the harm 

The girl’s face pleaded her own guilt in 
being born a daughter aS she answered, 
“Kalidasi ” 

Tara cLdt said, “Then, God help you I 
Then you will be manied all right 

Bmu made a dry face at this and said, 
“Ah, stop your nonsense, didi ” 

Tarasundaii lesented this interference 
with her philanthropy and said, ' Why ? 
Have I said anything wrong ? Look here (this 
to the widow) as soon as j-ou reach Calcutta, 
find a suitaole name for your daughter , for, 
be suie, the modem young man will never 
maTy a Kahdasi or a Jagadamba, or a 
Katyayani, or any one with a name smelling 
of the days of youi great-grandma ” To 
change the topic, Binu askea the young girl 
who wore leathei shoes like men, the school- 
girl, to wit,“What IS your name, please , it must 
be something very charming and sweet p” 
The girl smiled faintly as she answered, 
“Sobha” 

But man is a creature of hi<i tendencies, 
and so Taradidi, at once used this new piece 
of infoimation in aid of her own philanthiopic 
endeavours “Did you hear that p’’ She said to 
the widow, “Give her some such name. Either 
S5bha, Bibha, or Abha. I have borne no 
less than eight daughters They were my 
own, but for the sake of truth, I must admit 
that not all of them were like so many golden 
statues. But that did not prevent ray nam- 
ing them, Swarnalata*, Kanaklata, etc” 

Kalo was hitherto ignorant of the wonder- 
ful virtues of a name (who said, “What is in 
a name ?”) So she took this opportunity to turn 
her head towards SSbha to have a look at 
one who had so much of that wealth. Her 
eyes were overflowing with admiration, which 
was but ill-expressed , for from her childhood 
she had been drilled into the habit of gazing 
vacantly without any definite meaning. Her 
soul felt shy and afraid to look out of the 
windows of its cage 

This movement on the part of Kalo, at 
once brought into piorainence her wide fore- 
head, from whose surface every single hair 
had been carefully drawn away upwards, and 
Tarasundari lost no time to notice this 
particular point and to express her opinion 
* The Golden Creeper. 
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thereupon ‘ My goodness, what a shameful 
treatment of one’s han * As she is, she is 
none too charming, and if you do hei hau like 
that and display that race couise of a forehead, 
I should not be astonished if nobody even 
looked at hei ” The owner of the race-corn se 
did not lower her head a bit but kept her va- 
cant eyes fixed upon the critic T§,ra-sundari 
suddenly caught hold of Sobha’s chin in order 
to bring her hair within the range of every- 
one’s sight, and said, “See how she has done 
it Do her hair loosely like this, aud cover up 
a bit of that broad forehead Holy Durga I Is 
this the way to treat human hair f 

Kalo’s mother was looking hard at SSbha’s 
head, as if to find out the secret of the fashion 
The girl felt very shy at this inspection and 
turned away her head 

Tara-sundari waited a moment as if to 
recover her lost bieath, and then suddenly 
said with the tone of one inspired "Look 
here, present vour daughter to the groom’s 
people with her hair loose And do you 
know what a jhapta is ? The ornament some 
use on the forehead Get one, and there you 
are * No one need know whether she has a 
forehead at all Moreover, she will look 
nice, too ” 

Kalo’s mother made a sorry face and 
said “But that is not her only defect, she 
IS too dark ” Tarasundan was a picture of 
pride as she said, “Do you know, I have 
married eight daughters, eight ' What if 
she is dark ? Give me the darkest girl with 
any sort of a nose to show, if I don’t marry 
her, I will rub my nose on the pavement by 
way of penance ” 

“If she is a girl,” she continued, “that’s 
enough Hear what I say. Have you seen 
powder ? Get four pice worth of pink pow- 
der from the market and apply it to her face 
She will look fairer It you can’t get pow- 
der, pass some meal through a piece of 
muslin and keep it handy Then pass your 
hands very lightly over a white-washed 
wall — not a mud wall' — mind you, v-e r-y 
lightly, and apply them to the girl’s face 
Then get some of the meal and with the 
corner of your sari, gently apply it to hei 
face * And one thing more , present the girl 
to them just after sujiset and in candle 
light Tell her not to lower her face, for that 
makes a person look dark — understand ? 
And if they ask to see her hand, show them 
the palm ” KMo’s mother said “But if they 
want to see the bride in daylight, what then ?” 


Tarasundan laughed contemptuously at 
this fresh sign of stupidity in the woman, 
and said “Rather * Mere asking will not 
procuie a thing Haven’t you got a drop of 
sense in youi head ? Tell them that in 
your family you don’t show brides in the day 
time You don’t, for it is forbidden i 

What more, who can do that which is for- 
bidden f’ The tremendous logic and force 
of this argument were not lost upon the 
widow, who swaved her head up and down 
as if intoxicated with the wine of her wis- 
dom Binu laughed deiisively and said, 
“Did?, you have gone clean off your head ” 
But Didi could not stand this affiont and 
burst out, “Why, what’s wrong that I have 
said ? It seems that one would next be 
hauled up for doing good to others l” She 
was apparently very pleased with hei self and 
looked at Sobha foi a supporting glance as 
she said “What do you say, my dear ?” 
A faint smile was the only encouragement 
Sdbha could spare , but that was enough 
The woman with a sick child, who a little 
while ago was receiving the full benefit of 
Tarasundari’s “Be-helpful” nature, now em- 
braced this opportunity to attract attention 
She left the seat, which she had m an ob- 
scuie cornel, and ploughed her way to the 
front by the slow but suie process of tread- 
ing upon other peoples’ toes, and asked, 
“Do you know whethei those who will 
come to see the bride, belong to the groom’s 
family or not Kalo’s mother said, “Oh 
not of the family, but only relations ” “Then 
do one thing Dress your daughter in up to- 
date fashion and take her to a photograph- 
er’s They will make her all light in ap- 
pearance My younger sister, she had near- 
ly no nose and only dots for eyes, but thanks 
to Boron Shepad Saheb, she looked in the 
picture like a fairy with hei wings off He 
will make the high forehead and sunken 
cheeks of your daughter absolutely charm- 
ing ” On hearing this latest, Kalo turned 
round and greeted this novel and wonderful 
suggestion with one of her quiet and ex- 
pressionless glances Hei mother said, “Ah 
KMo, at your age too, why are you turning 
and twisting like a tomboy ?” 

Her aged daughter at once assumed her 
former position and remained still like a 
stranded boat 

Tarasundan pointed to Sobha and ob- 
served, “But, sister, do not forget to do her 
hair into a loose knot If the hair refuses to 
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stay upon the forehead, pul a net towel 
upon It and press it ha'-d Then, vou are 
sure to have it dore niceh ” Binu now took 
a part in the conversation and said "‘■Didz, 
when >ou have told hei all you know, why 
not tell hei about Panchi GhaiUt- as well 
Taia-sundari, who vvas the veiy picture of 
unflinching courage, seemed to lose a bit in 
radiance at this Still she said, “No harm 
to tell her Yes, that time even I v^as taken 
in Kanak, my youngest daughtei, was too 
daik in complexion and so Panchi GJiaih 
undertook to paint hei up She said that 
the paint would stick till all the ceremonies 
were ovei I, like a fool, believed her, but 
within three days the trick was found out 
And didn’t they make life miserable for ray 
poor girl I I had to sell my own ornaments 
and give them Rs 2,000 in cash before the 
uproar could be stopped ” 

Kalo’s mother observed in a very normal 
tone, “What if the girl is made to suffer ? 
Aren’t women born to suffei ^ And you 
know, time heals all wounds If I only can 
shake her off my shoulders, for the present, 
I shall be quite content * The fear of some 
unknown danger roused the instincts of 
Kalo, who closed up to her mothei and clut- 
ched her sari with her thin and long hands 
The mother took her son upon her lap and 
pushed Kalo off, saying, ‘Ah you hurt me l 
Get up and bring the sweets for Nitu How 
long can he, poor child, remain without eat- 
ing ? You also may take one or two if you 
like ” Kalo shuffled away m quest of the 
sweets, but she had to stand up to do this 
Tara-sundari made a face as if she was in 
front of some prehistoric saurian monster as 
she gasped forth, “Holy gods l Is she a girl or 
a moving palm tree I These village people 
are absolutely devoid of any sense Can’t 
they starve their daughters a bit ? They 
will treat the unmarried daughters to cream 
and sugar to show then maternal affect'on 
But when these girls begin to grow quickly 
through overfeeding, the weight of their 
affection does not check their skyward pro 
gress Why do you walk so erect like a 
sepoy, my girl ^ Just stoop a bit from now ” 
Kalo knew full well that she committed new 
crimes at every step, but she was not aware 
that she had sinned against the command- 
ment which forbade girls to grow up Tne 
poor girl w'as up till now engrossed in the 
analysis of her personal charms and schemes 
>1= A female match maker 
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of impiovement thereupon, but now she was 
hoping to eat something which she had got. 
but hearing this new revelation flora Tar 3 L- 
sundan, die felt very much aflaid lest she 
should suddenly giov up before her critical 
ejes by eatnig the snects, and the poor 
gill only closed her fingers ovei the loi)ged- 
for delicacies and sat dov n with hei body 
bent and head loweied, as became an un- 
maiued girl She perhaps thought that <f she 
ate unseen by otheis, God would not add to 
her alieady long list of numerous sins 

The train stopped at Burdwan lara. sun- 
dan got dov n with Binu, and her parting 
words vvere, ‘ Remember that if you only 
follow my advice, you will safely get her 
off your hands But don’t foiget to bless 
me with uplifted aims” 

Kalo’s mothei leplied, ''Dtdt, if my 
daughter finds hei luck through you, 1 shall 
remain joai bondslave for life” 

(2) 

A cousin of Kahdasi’s fathei is a clerk in 
some merchant-office in Calcutta After 
much deliberation he had settled her marriage 
with the son of a Munsif Kalo’s aunt (the 
wife of the gentleman who had arranged the 
match) IS ciedited with having made the 
statement, “Oh, the young man is as brilliant 
as a piece of diamond and is a ship of learn- 
ing to boot ' He got plucked in the Entrance 
Examination last year, but behold 1 he has 
passed it this time 

The maternal uncle of the gioom is by 
profession a negotiatoi of marr.ages or, m 
brief, a match-maker He has made his 
foitune in this business He gets his fees as 
negotiator before the actual ceremony takes 
place, and when the parents begin then fight 
during the ceremony over the so-called dowry, 
he plays the peace-maker and gets something 
out of the bride’s father (who is the defeated 
by right) This able man has kindly consented 
to pilot Kalo acioss the waters of matrimony, 
for a sum of rupees two thousand, Kalo’s 
patrimony, and the few ornaments Kalo’s 
mother has Kalo’s mother was gradually dis- 
possessed of all ornaments in the process of 
marrying her four elder sisters Her father, m 
his old age, again gave her mothei these orna- 
ments as means whereby to buy KSlo a 
husband What propoition of these orna- 
ments is to adorn the inside of the able 
negotiator’s safe and how much is actually to 
be used in settling the baigain, is a problem 
which baffles speculation, 
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They were able to secure the services of 
Panchi Ghatku Kalidasi presented herself 
before her inspectors, w'th hei manufactured 
complexion, her boi rowed and made up 
charms (thanks to Tara sundan; and her load 
of ornaments. She stood facing the setting 
sun that she might have a touch of his 
departing glory The mellow light diffused 
by a candle was all that might expose the 
deceit. She was no longer Kalidasi but was 
called Subarnalata (the Golden Creeper), when 
she stepped into the room as one moved by 
machinery and stood stooping and shame 
facedly to disguise her stature The 
deputation which came to examine the bride 
was impressed by her splendour and said 
“The bride is not bad-looking, but the 
powdering and dressmg-up is excessive” 
The ready-witted negotiator replied, ^*But 
whd.t IS to be done ^ That is the fashion of the 
day You can but subtract somewhat from 
her charms to know her true value They were 
at a loss to decide how much to subtract, and 
to evade the problem for the moment they 
changed the subject and asked the girl, 
**What is It you read 

Though she never went further than the 
second primer, Kalo readily gave them a 
catalogue of the books she read, which 
included everything from the classics 
downwards 

After that, when they had finished ex- 
amining her in walking, talking and other 
essential bndely accomplishments, she was 
declared to have passed, if not with honours, 
at least tolerably well Kalidasi was so ef- 
fectively concealed in Subarnalata that even 
the trained eyes of the examiners failed to 
detect the piesence of the former The 
bridegroom was away, out of Calcutta, with 
his parents. The photograph, taken by 
“Boron Shepad Saheb^’, which was sent to 
him for approval, was even better than the 
painted and dressed-up Kalidasi 

By the favourable influence of the stars 
Subarnalata was mained m her paternal 
home without any hitch 

When some days after her marriage she 
arrived with her husband at his house, the 
place was crowded with relatives and guests 
The burning mid-day sun, combined 
with frequent weeping, made hei veiled and 
lightly ornamented figure appear not as 
graceful as was expected The bridegroom 
alighted from the carnage with a gloomy 
face. But when the mother-m law went to 


bring m the new biide, she at once marked 
the dark coloui the aim she held She 
cued oat, ^DddM she looks awfully black? 
Didn’t you say, she was nice looking and all 
that The experienced Dadd made a face like 
one dropped fiom the moon, and exclaimed, 
*Ts that so f Then, no doubt we are cheated^ 
At that time, she looked quite pink If you 
do not believe me, ask Dhiresh , he was with 
us ” But the mother-in-law did not refer to 
Dhiresh She lifted the bride’s veil instead 
This brought the emaciated face of Kalidasi to 
view She had gained in this respect through 
the irieguiarities due to the marriage festivity. 

The mother-in law cried out “Holy 
mother ’ It is that bioomstick of a girl, that 
black owl, we met m the tram * Ah, my 
fate ’ I go to do other people good and see 
the result * It is like being stabbed with 
one’s own knife * What a shame, what 
a shame ^ In this age there is nothing called 
dharma ^ Oh what fraud, what shame 
The mock Subarnalata fixed the dull eyes 
of Kalo upon her mother-m-law The able 
negotiator, Kalo’s husband’s uncle, cursed 
her people to the best of his ability and 
said, “By ray good name, if I don’t avenge 
this trifling with me, I am a dog ” Tara- 
sundan addressing hei daughter-m law, said 
“Do you hear, O daughter of a saint ^ Tell 
your sweet mamma when you go back home, 
that a black skin does not sell sc easily 
When she can send with you gold enough to 
balance your glory, tell her to send you back 
to this house then, and not before Or, I can 
get a better bride for my son ” 

Kalo heard all these with her head at an 
obedient angle 

That a woman is born to suffer was 
taught her from her birth So she did not 
find anything to object to in this. The 
match making uncle said, "Tara, what are 
you waiting for ^ Stop talking now and 
take m your son and daughter This has 
happened for your benefit You have only 
to turn the tap to get a supply of ready cash 
whenever you want,” 

Thus began Kalo’s new life of happiness. 
Who knows whether Tarasundari ever 
boasted her part m this new drama of blissful 
existence, but of this we are quite sure that 
Kalo’s mother blessed her with uplifted 
arms 

Translated from the ortgtnal hf 
ASHOICE CHATTOPADHYAY, 

^ Elder brother. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

AND IN INDIA 

By K V TA\iHA\KiiR B Ag 


UNITED STATES OP AMERICA 

T he Agricultural College stands at ine 
head of all institutions giving agricul- 
tural education It is either a sepaiate 
institution or a part of the Univeisity in the 
State, or it may form part of a cohege of 
mechanics and science In some states, the 
agricultural colleges provide general educa- 
tion m agriculture, while m otheis, higher 
education is imparted with a view ioi 
specialization m different sub]ects 

There is always an experimental farm 
attached to the college, v here demonstrations 
are also held It also helps to bring the 
students in touch with reseaich work, which 
IS earned by the professors Again the 
college does not stand aloof as an institution 
intended only for students, studying for a 
degree , it is as v ell an institution for students 
as for farmers Farmers in surrounding 
villages are invited to attend the demonstra- 
tions and lectures, and no pains are spared to 
keep up interest m agricultural improve- 
ment, on part of cultivatois The college is 
in fact the centre of Agricultural education, 
and serves as a fountainhead to smaller 
institutions in the states In some states, 
secondary schools of agriculture are attached 
to colleges 

SECONDARY AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 

There are tv o kinds of institutions, giving 
secondaiy agricultural education (i) Special 
agiicultural high schools (2) High schools, 
providing courses in agriculture 
. Institutions of the fiist kind, are chiefly to 
be found m Wisconsin, Minnesota, New 
York, and Michigan The course of study: 
extends over tvo years and admission is only 
for those, who have completed the primary 
school course of eight years 

The district agricultuial schools and 
consolidated ruial schools are other types, 
providing rural education The lattei type 
of schools IS becoming more popular in 
America Smaller schods, say five or ^1% m 

64?%— '3 


numbci, aie amalgam ited, and a centia! school 
IS tormed, \vhere beitci airangcmenls for 
teaching aie made Some roiisolidated 
schools even proxidc vehicles ior students 
coming from a distance Courses of study 
aie not ot a hved type, but prominence is 
gi\eii in all such hools to agriculture and 
allied subjects The school woik laiiges 
from 37 to 42 houis e\er} v eek and 
CheiTustr’' , Botaii iVgriculture, English, 
Mechanics, Diaving Ph\sics, Arithmetic, 
MiUtaiy Drill Physical Tiauiing, Carpentry, 
Cooking, Swimming, RopCv\oik and Belt- 
IdCing, Soldeimg, Babbitting, Pipe-fitting and 
Black-smithmg, Poultiy-keeping, Stockbreed- 
ing, and Music aie the subjects taught The 
list will give an idea ot the number of 
subjects with v\hich an educated farmer m 
Ameiica is expected to be familiar 

(2) Agricultural education as a special 
course m oidinary high schools There are 
more than 1500 high schools m America, 
which have pioMded special agnculturalcourse 
for those who want to go m for agriculture 
The diversity of couises of study in different 
high schools indicate that the Americans aie 
not bound down to precedents and are ever 
leady to take up any new form, most suited 
to the requirements of the particular case 
This IS certainly in keeping v\ ith the 
progressive ideas of the people, who are 
always alert to pick up anything new that 
IS likely to contribute to their advancement 

PRIMARY AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

It Will be interesting to note m this 
connection that the people are coming to 
realise that education of Iheir children must 
develop out of their daily experience and 
environments, and consequently there ought to 
be a difference between the education for 
city children, and that for children in villages 
The suiioundmgs in the latter case are very 
different and it would be a mistake to burden 
the childi en living in a village, with a kind of 
mstiuction which has nothing to do with rural 
Ufe Reading lessons are now chosen with 
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the object of giving information to children 
about objects, which they daily come across, 
and with which they ha\e much to do in after 
life This simple but impoitant principle 
must be cleaily giasped and put into practice 
if the real object of education is to be gained 

Primary education in agriculture has been 
made compulsory in some states but in others 
the difficulty of finding qualified teachers is 
still experienced and so the number of schools 
can neither be increased, nor can education 
be made compulsory 

In 1903 the National Council of Education 
appointed a committee to report on industrial 
education for rural communities The 
committee advised that the teaching of element- 
ary agiiculture m primary schools not be 
made compulsory The committee howevet 
drew a course of study of rural science for 
primary schools The subjects included are 

(i) Plant production (2) Animal production 
(3) Dairying (4) Rural Engineering (5) 
Rural Economics 

Vigorous attempts are being made to 
increase the number of qualified teachers for 
teaching rural science in primary schools, and 
agriculture will soon become a subject of stiU 
more importance in rural America 

JAPAN 

Agricultuie IS a major industry in Japan, 
and the progressive Government has not failed 
to make adequate provision for the teaching of 
agriculture For giving higher agricultural 
education, there are two colleges, one at 
Tokyo and the other at Sappoio The courses 
at the Imperial Agricultural College are 
(i) the regular course and (2) the subsidiary 
course 

In the former, more attention is paid 
to ^laboratory work, and in the latter, field 
work is insisted upon Attached to the Agricul- 
tural College, is a special course foi teachers, 
in agricultural schools The first two courses 
extend over three years, while the last one 
over two yeais 

(2) High Agricultural Technical SchPols 
The subject taught m these high schools are, 
of course, lower in grade than those taught in 
the Imperial College at Tokyo Sericulture, 
Agriculture, Horticulture and Forestry are 
some of the important subjects taught in these 
schools 

(3) Agricultural Schools These schools 
serve as middle agricultural schools They are 
divided into classes, A and B In the first 


class of schools, candidates, who haveieceived 
two years’ further training m addition to six 
years’ primary education, are admitted , while 
m the second class, the qualification required 
for admission is six years’ pnmaiy education 
The courses extend over four jeais There 
were more than 130 schools with 15036 
students 

(4) Agncultuial Supplementaiy Schools 
These are the lowest giade agricultural 
schools After the completion of primary 
education, which is compulsoiy, elements of 
agriculture are taught, and general training of 
boys is also attended to The number of 
such schools (before the v oild-wai) was 4407 
with 163300 students in all 

(3) Agucultural institutes foi the training 
of faimers the object of these institutions 
IS to impart elementary agricultural education 
to farmers The course extends Over two 
years These schools are attended by a large 
number of farmers, and instruction is given 
by manageis of Government experimental 
stations 

GERMANY 

Among Euiopean countries, Geimany is 
perhaps giving more systematic agricultural 
education The agencies employed (i) Agri 
cultural Faculties of Universities (3) Agri 
cultural High Schools (3) Secondary Agn 
cultural Schools (4) Lover Agricultura’ 
Schools (5) Country Continuation Schools 

In Agncultuial Colleges and High Schools 
higher technical education is given, anc 
laboratory work is more insisted opon Second 
ary schools aie more suited to the require 
ments of ordinary farmers, and practical worl 
on the farm is compulsory Agricultural wmtei 
schools are held during the season, w'her 
most of farmers and farm labourers are free 
from farm work These schools are becoming 
more popular, m some of the German States 
Expenses are met by (i) the central govern 
ment, (2) the provincial government, {3’ 
agricultural societies, district boards, etc 
about one-fourth of the total cost is recoverec 
m the form of fees, etc 

The teachers of winter schools ai e engagec 
m teaching for six months only, and during 
the remaining part of the year they work a‘ 
travelling advisers to farmers They go aboul 
in districts, deliver lectures, hold demonstra 
tions, arrange small experiments, and thu‘ 
try to keep up interest of farmers m agricul 
tural improvement They serve as a median 
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bet\\ een the experimental stations and 
farmers The itinerant teachei is expected not 
only to give ad\ice in agricultural matters, but 
he IS also expected to gi\e expert advice 
regarding business matteis in agriculture 
He also advices on cooperative matters and 
keeping of faim accounts, and the geneial 
management of farms In fact, he is a 
teacher as well as an organizei and adviser 


did very good work bacihties have also been 
provided for obtaining special tiaining in 
dairmg, agiiculture, etc , and diplomas are 
awarded to successful students 

The war has dearly shown the gieat inw 
poitance of agriculture to hnglanflj and agri- 
cultural education will receive more serious 
attention before long 

INDIA 


ENGLAND 

Agricultural education m England cannot 
be said to have made satisfactory progress, 
in comparison with what has been achieved m 
America A committee was appointed 
(befoie the war) to investigate into the matter 
of agricultural education At present agri- 
cultural education is under the control of 
various counties, and consequent!}, there 
IS little uniformity ^ The general t}pc of 
instruction consists of lectures, demonstrations 
at various centres, and shoit courses m 
particular subjects 

The committee m their lepoit recommend 
that at least seven experts should be appointed 
for one county or a group of counties They 
are (i) An agricultural organiser and adviser, 
(2) A horticultural instructor, (3) A dairy- 
instructor, (4) A competent scientific investi- 
gator and analyst, (5) Instructors in special 
branches of industry, (6) An instructor m 
forestry, (7) Organizers and mstiuctors 
m the economics of agriculture, e g , corpora- 
tion, credit, banking, etc 

The observations of the committee with 
regard to the nature of instruction are worth 
noting ‘dn our opinion, the curriculum in 
rural schools should be less literary than it is 
at present , with this object in view, it should 
be based upon the employment of manual 
processes, as a method of education, though 
it should not be forgotten that the aim of 
practical instruction m elementary schools 
should always be the general development of 
faculties, rather than specialised technical 
training The teacher should be able to make 
all the school subjects real to the child by 
correlating them with such objects as it is 
familiar with, outside the school, thus keeping 
It in touch with its environment, and with 
what life means to it ” It will be seen that 
this same principle is emphasized m America 
by men like Di Bailey, and in India, too, the 
same must be adhered to 

As to higher agricultural education, the 
Royal Agricultural College at Cirencester 


We have now bucfly siirve>cd the condi- 
tion of agricultural education in different 
countries and should be able lo see what should 
be done in the case of India It is creditable 
to the Go^einment of India, that early atten- 
tion was paid to the agricultuial education in 
the country The famine commission or 
18S0 strongly recommended that no advance 
in Agricultuie could be made without spread 
ot education among agriculturists, and this 
view was iarther supported by ^hc \gricultura! 
Conference of 1S88 

With the inauguration of proMUCial 
departments of agriculture, agricultural classes 
were opened in some of the provinces, notably 
m Bombay and Madras For years the 
classes were lingering on without attracting 
any serious attention of the public, and 
time it was feared that they would be closed 
for want of students This early failure was 
not on account of any defect in the method 
of teaching nor due to the want of attention 
on the part of Government There were 
two causes, the hrst being that there was 
very little that could be taught regarding 
Indian Agricultuie, there being difference of 
opinion among the officers of the Agneu tural 
Department on the subject of agricultural 
improvement in India, and the second was 
there w^as no awakening effected among the 
agriculturists by the spread of general educa- 
tion This failure however served to point 
out what was required of such institutions, 
namely the agricultural problems of the 
country must be carefully studied first, and a 
taste for agricultural education needs to be 
created among the cultivators During the 
regime of Lord Curzon, agricultural education 
was put on a firmer fooling, and best mer 

were recruited and ^ ^ 

agricultural institutions The revival of tffi 

agricultural classes at Poona was soon brough 
about, and they were transformed into ai 
agricultural college, under the direction 0 
Dr H H Mann, a man of extraordinary 
energy and great scientific acumen In 
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Madras, the new agncaltural college under 
Mr Wood IS going on in flouiislvng condi- 
tion A standard curriculum of studies was 
diawn m 1908, but it was found that it 
could not be applied to all provinces alike on 
account of the difference in the standard of 
education of the students 

Pusa being the headquarters of the 
Imperial Department of Agricultuie, it has 
been rightly selected as the place for the post- 
graduate courses, and the centre of agricul- 
tural research in India At present higher 
posts in the Agricultural Department are 
available only to those who have received 
Agricultural training in some foreign country, 
preferably m England This may be neces- 
sary at the beginning, but unless the necessity 
of foreign qualification is done away with, 
Pusa cannot be the place for Indian scholars 

It IS often complained that agricultuial 
colleges in India still fail to attract right kind 
of students, e g, sons of big farmeis and 
landed gentry It is not that the faimers have 
any apathy towards the kind of training given 
in these colleges The nature of education 
however has much to do wuth the w'ant of 
students of cultivating classes Highly 
technical education is provided m those 
colleges, which is more fit for those who 
want to go m for service in the Agricultural 
Department or to undertake research work A 
farmer does not want to have this sort of 
training for his son at all He w^ants practical 
education, as will enable him to make farm- 
ing a profitable business Besides, the 
question of expenses also comes in Therefore 
separate institutions with modest aspirations 
should be staited, fitted to the requirements of 
farmers, as is the case in some foreign 
countries 

Agricultural colleges should continue to 
give the same kind of education as they are 
doing The object should always be to produce 
men who can undertake research work Higher 
posts in the Department should be given to 
those who have sufficiently proved their 
merit 

The number of agricultuial graduates 
that is turned out every year, is far from 
satisfactory if we take into consideration the 
requirements of the country With the spread 
of agricultural education, the demand will be 
more keen, and a large number of agri- 
cultural graduates will be absorbed by 
institutions giving agricultural education If 
we start agricultural schools on the Japanese 


or Ameiican model, it will be very hard to 
meet the demand for agiicultuial graduates 

SECONDARY AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

We fail to see why the Agiicultural and 
Educational Departments are almost reticent 
regarding this phase of agricultural education 
Those, who cannot go in for higher agiicultural 
education, either through w'ant of money or 
qualification, aie in most cases left without 
any provision for agiicultural education It 
is therefore necessary to have educational 
institutions, corresponding with ordinary 
High Schools Those who ha\e passed 
Anglo-Vernacular standard IV, should be ad- 
mitted to the Agricultural High School The 
course should extend over three years , 
education should be given m the Vernacular, 
but English must be one of the compulsory 
subjects All the subjects 'elating to 
agriculture should be included in the 
curriculum Practical Agriculture should 
be 'given predominance, for which a faim, 
near the school building, is indispensable 

At the beginning, one High School m each 
province may be started, and the number 
may be increased according to the demand 
The aim should be to provide that kind of 
instruction to the student as wall make him 
an efficient farmer 

In some of the states in America, special 
agricultural courses are provided in ordinary 
high schoo’s We do not however think, 
that this system can be of any use in India, 
as it would bring about confusion in the 
existing system, which includes already two 
courses (i) University enhance examination, 
(2) School leaving examination 

Agricultural High Schools, as suggested 
above, would be proper kind of institutions for 
the sons of well-to-do farmers, headmen of 
villages, and big landholders The knowledge 
of English being quite essential for this class, 
it has been included in the list of subjects 
given above The time for starting such 
institutions, has come, and something must 
be done in this direction by every province 

ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

The idea of teaching agriculture in 
primary schools seems to have been given up, 
mainly owing to the complexity of the subj ect. 
But at the same time, it has been recognised 
that the nature of primary education must be 
such as to develop powders of observation and 
understanding Again the education must be 
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related to the smioundmgs, which the ptpilb 
readily imbibe In mobl ot the piihiir\ 
schools education IS gi\ en in the class an i 
nature study docs not lercue due consuleip- 
tion at the hand^, ot teLciicis, nho aic not 
properly qualified I he ieac'ier, v ho ha*^ 
little acquaintance with Botany, Zoolug\, 
Geology and 1 indied subjccls, is un^bie io 
satisfy the cuiiosiiy of his pupils Atan} 
piimary schools ha\e no museums and no 
gardens ; the staff is in some cases ill-qualilied 
and pooily paid, and the curriculum docs no^ 
insist upon nature stady It is no wuiidei tl on 
that farmers’ sons^ who ha\e undergone tins 
kind of education, do not ha.e liking foi the 
profession of then fathers, or any other 
calling requiring manual work llic\ would 
prefer to be clerks, instead ot ic turning to the 
land In oidei, therefore, to make pinnctiv 
education eflficient, the present curriculum 
must be recast for lural schools, and 
competent teachers provided toi thei 

Primary education is being made compul- 
sory and this is the time foi considering the 
desirability of introducing changes m the 
curriculum Vigorous steps should be taken 
to produce competent teachers for these 
schools, and every pnmaiy school should 
have at least one teachei qualified foi teaching 
subjects related to agriculture And 
gardening and agncultuie should be made 
compulsory for higher standards of primary 
schools, m rural areas at least After six or 
seven years of pnmaiy education, the boy 
should jom 

THE VERNACULAR AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 

The course of study m such a school 
should extend over three years For teaching 
practical agriculture and demonstration work, 
a farm should be attached to every such school 
Agriculture and allied subjects should be 
taught through the medium of the vernacular 
The aim should be to provide all the tiaming, 
which a faimer is expected to have at the 
present time Market and its fluctuat ions, 
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sources capiuil, co-opmalion, and Iht 
icldiiu ol agurjiluit 1 1 (imifiin and 
s sold sitpu'cir niiUM, sluild ha\c a 
pint in pit'^ ibmi -lutliLs Such schools 
slionhn ^ xnu«vK /I p f ts in inril aieas, 
aiid ( tu’ Boii Id K m i it a eiLibleto 

La^mtis oi o d’p iPLi » 

lur Bt I'l e i i 

eight to lx Cong itnl wed on tlu iniiiaine 
lakcii in ihm duttiioii abra’l \( iss ago 

The nambt’ ot \iuiaculir \gxi( nimal 
SchooK is it pitvcni 1} sinal! A 

beginning h is h()we\ j bf on mule, P’hI, it is 
hoped, th t the nun Lti go on lucit asirg 
In Ciunbav it n btui isipK piovml llnl 
schools Ol ti u nid i e v nil« d b\ di p bhc, 
and th it it m iitc t ^ ip lu tPe I i* p n imtiil to 
piOMcle odiei ohV 1 icihiies iOi 

tnc cdur liion ai s' '.f/u'. the 

PtOMiieial Vguculliu 1 nUigi i Lt ilem'^nri 
will go on increasing cu euucali »n is dilHisei! 
moie and mOiC among ilu m is-O'^, and it be- 
hocebthe Inpciia! Agucultiiial Depailinent 
to gi\e moie serious attention to the subject, 
for the whole of Inrlia 

The bpieacl of education is the iiist 
necessity o^ the countr}, from agiicultural oi 
industrial point of \iew The impuitanco of 
agricultural education is not hkth to be 
realised hy ignorant iatmeis, noi thcie can be 
a keen demand loi agncultiual schools Vnd 
so long as the farmeis are xgiioiant, agucul- 
tuial impiocemonls would not easil}/ make 
wdy It will be thus seen that education and 
imnrovemeni are related to one anothei, nay, 
education is the vital force that piopels the 
wFeel ol improvomeni 

If Indian Agncultuie is really io be im- 
proved, if this great mdustiy ot India is to be 
based on a sound basis, and if prospeniy and 
happiness, in an increasing clegiee, aie to 
be attained, education is an important means 
io the end, and all talk of agiicultural im- 
prov^ement, and an amount of itsearch work, 
will be of little a\ail, if there is no general 
education 


THE WORLD’S DEBT TO INDIA 

By Dr Sudhindra Bose, 

Lecturer in the State University of To\^ v 

T he world spirit seems to speak today are a ga-in not to AmeiiCcins only but to 
through Ameiica And as an Amen*- civilization, and huniaiiity itself Ameri- 
can by choice, I am proud of my can science, Ameiican tnelhods of oiga- 
adopted country American achievements nization, American industiial cneigy, 
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American inYealire genms aie all domi- 
nating the twentieth century In the 
piagmatism of Dewey and James, and in 
the social philosopliy oi Rojce, we h^ive 
the best intellectual tools for the highest 
and 1 idlest kind of success in the political, 
social, and ethical woild 

The United States has pioduced, as 
some one has pointed out, “a new type of 
national char actei and cu ilization by the 
cross-feitihzation of many of the cultuial 
types, which the Republic has absorbed 
and IS absorbing ” Now India, the land 
where I first saw the light of daj, is one 
of those countiies which has made its con- 
tributions, however indirect they may be, 
to the vast stieam of the cultuial types 
winch have gone to the making of the 
mighty American Republic Though it 
was not so well lecogmzed until recently, 
yet it IS a fact that India evolved a type of 
civilization which has not been without 
its influence m the cultuial moiements of 
Europe and Ameiica And it is to these 
cultural contiibutions of Hindustan to the 
world civilization that I would invite youi 
attention 

India, which is in aiea about half of the 
United States, is inhabited by 315,000,000 
peoples In other words, India has 
twice the population of Russia , India 
has within her bordeis one-fifth of the 
entile human race Taking it all round, 
the people of India, though tinged in com- 
plexion, are not black men" as the Ethio- 
pian IS black Hindus are sunburnt 
white men The people of India, the vast 
majority of them, are Aiyans The Hindus 
are cousins of the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Teutons, the English, and other members 
of the Caucasian race 

India has been the seat of a very anci- 
ent civilization — a civilization hoary with 
antiquity The three great literatures 
which have come down to us from the 
ancient world are the Greek, Latin, and 
Sanskrit. Discriminating scholars are not 
infiequently disposed to think that the 
Sanskrit language is “more copious than 
Latin, more exquisitely refined than Greek, 

And it ’\ould not matter, if they v ere They 
would still be men ■— Editoi, ¥i? 


and moie pci feet than either ” The deve- 
lopment of the Sanskiit language to such 
elegance and pei lection would have been 
impossible without an elaboiate scientific 
grammai Prolessor Max Muller, per- 
haps the gieatest philologist of the last 
centuiy, is ot the opinion that “the Hindus 
and the Greeks are the only nations who 
developed the science of giammai , but the 
achievements of the Greeks in grammar 
are pooi indeed compared with the mar- 
vellous woik of Papim— the greatest gram- 
niaiian that the world has ever seen ” In- 
deed, the Sanskrit giammar of Panini may 
be said to have furnished the key to the 
science of modern compaiative philology 
Sanskrit was “discovCied” in Euiope only 
by the beginning of the nineteenth century , 
and it then dawned on the European 
scholars through the study of Sanskrit 
that the tens of thousands of woids in a 
language could be leduced to a compara- 
tively small number of roots This fact, 
which maiked the beginning of modern 
Euiopean philology, was known to Indian 
scholais at least three thousand years ago 
even before the era of Panmi And the 
great grammarian Panini himself, who 
lived several centuries before Christ, re- 
solved the Sanskrit language of his time 
into its simplest roots 

It IS not possible here even to enumer- 
ate all the great monuments of Indian 
literature , but if one were to ask for half 
a dozen of the woild’s great epic poems, 
two of them must be chosen from Hidustan 
—Ramayan and Mahahharat These two 
epics have played the same part in the 
social and lehgious life of India as the 
Greek and Roman epics have in Europe 
Ramayan and Mahabbarat are gigantic in 
proportions as they are lofty in their 
teachings Ramayan consists of seven 
books , they contain 48,000 lines Maha- 
bbarat IS even larger than that It 
includes eighteen books consisting of 
220,000 lines The immensity of these 
two Hindu epic poems will probably come 
home to us with vividness when compared 
with the Iliad and the Aeneid The 
twenty-four books of Homer’s Iliad con- 
tain only about 16,000 lines, and the 
tweh e_ books of Yirgil’s Aeneid 10,000 lines 
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The coatnbuuons of the Hindus tu 
exact science are signih,.ant The wo. Id 
owes to India the decimal nunxbci s\ 
Aiithmetic and Alt^ebia “ihe Hindus 
invented the decimal nnmhei sistera, 
purely negative nambeis and 7^10” they 
knew the fundamental operations, addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiiihcation, and 
division ” 

The Hindus developed Algebia to a 
very lemaikable degiee “Aiabiau \iritcis 
tianslated Hindu works on algcbia in the 
eighth century and Leonairlo ot Pisa 
learnt the science from the Ai abians, and 
introduced it in modem Europe ” “In 
Algebra,” says Piofessci Jacob Kuutz 
of the University of Illinois, “Hindus weic 
able to solve equations with one unknown 
cjuantity of the second and thud degiee , 
they invented 01 knew the opeiations of 
combinations Their mathematical genius 
was especially cieative in the solution of 
indeterminate ecj^uations of the hist and 
second degree ” 

Geometry was perhaps first discovered 
m India It was the necessity of construct- 
ing Yedic altars according to fixed rule 
that gave biith to this science Mi R C 
Dutt in his monumental work. History 
of Cn ihsation in Ancient India, says that 
“The Hindus had discoveied the first laws 
of geometry in the eigth century before 
Christ, and imparted it to the Greeks ” 

There is reason to believe that the early 
teachers of trigonometiy were also 
Hindus 

What have been the contributions of 
India to ait ^ Consider music, if you will 
The art of music is very ancient m India 
It is much older m India than m Europe 
It has a history of thiee thousand 5 ears of 
continuous development To the Western 
ear, the Indian music may sound strange , 
but the interest m it is likely to be increas- 
ed as one ' becomes accustomed to it 
The Indian music is complicated and subtle 
The Hindus classified all human emotions 
into thirty-two “And for each emotion 
the Hindus composed a set 01 ragas and 
raginis, which are the prototype of the 
Leit-motive of modem music ” The 
principal characteristic of modern Indian 
mtisic IS worth noting “The octave is 


diiidul into tnehe semitones as ntaily 
as possiiile nlentaal \uth the notes of 
Lu'opean mstrupienis, tuned to equal 
tempei im^nt ihcsi Inehe semi- 
tones, ss.\nt\ ti\o ot modes arc 

loimcd , of tlifSv. onli thiil’ sie aie lu gen- 
eral list. ” 

hc't ha, L the liinfius done m applied 
seienct '' IWke the uign.ciing voik of 
tunuellmg, unl'noun in the \veslt.in noild 
a httfi o,ei liab aeLnlm ago, but kn(<\\n 
m la li i ft om the a’lLicnt times ‘ 1 he sub- 
ten anco is temples of EHoia eaiied out 
of loeks foi a mile and a half under a 
mountain,” beat eloquent tebtimony to 
this clay to that g<gantie engmccimg 
feat ol the Ilmd'is 

Again, ‘ 'Mought-non jullats that no 
vioiLshop 111 Euiope 01 Ameiica sixty 
jea’sago could construct \veie made m 
ancient Imli i lli. Raia Data Piilai, as 
thick as the shaft of a modem battleship, 
still stands as a proof theieof” It has 
been expose'd to the sun and i am and wind 
foi sixteen centuues, and still them is no 
lust on it This will pio\e that the 
Hindus knew the science of preset ring non 
from lust, — a science which the modern 
umrld has ret to learn 

In the science ot medicine the Hindus 
achieved a notable pi oficienc} at an early 
period of their histoiy The modem 
reseat dies have shown that Hippocrates, 
who IS generally credited wuth being the 
“father of medicine”, boiiowed hismateiia 
medica from the Hindus “When the 
Greeks visited India in the fouith century, 
thev found the Hindus pioficicnt m the art 
of healing, and Alexander the Gi eat kept 
Hindu phvsicians in his camp for the 
treatment of diseases which Gieek physi- 
cians could not h^al ” In lus excellent 
monogiaph on Hmda Medicine, Dt Royle 
of King’s College, London, sajs “We 
owe oui first system of raidicmc to the 
Hindus ” We owe oui medicine to the 
Hindus— remember it 

Progiess and civilization are relative 
terms Neveithcle&s, that the Hindus 
had developed a high degiee of civiliza- 
tion vvill be abundantly evidenced fiom 
the fact “that the exact anatomy of the 
human body was known to the Hindus 
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o far back as the sirth centuiy B C , 
liat smgery was an applied science m 

ndia during the eaily centuries of the 
StiL era , that the fiist hospitals of 
he world were budt by Hindu scientists 
md philanthropists , that the application 
)f minerals to therapeutics is very old 
imong the Hindu medical practitioners , 
hat zinc was discovered in India before 
he time of Paracelsus , and that the ciicu- 
ation of blood was known befoie 

larvey ” i r o-i. 

India knew something also ot the 

theory of evolution “centuries before 
Spencer established it scientihcally , or 
Darwin applied it to man’s story, or 
Huxley bore down with it so aggressively 
m faith It was the cardinal doctrine of 
the sages in India ” Di R Heber Newton 
in his article on “The Influence of the 
East on Religion” published in an issue of 
Mmd not long ago remarked as follows 

"Confirmed idealibt as was the Hindu philo- 
mpher he could speak of the material world 
mly in terms of mind Evolution became the 
doctnne of the progressive unfolding life thi otigh 
the action of the Infinite and Eternal Spirit It 
was, it IS, the history of the Dn me being It 
was, it IS, a religion And this Eastern wisdom 
oiu Western world cannot reject as an alien 
conception when not alone idealist philosophers 
hke Berkeley hold it, but savants like Huxley 
confess that, as betw'een the two conceptions 
of idealism and materialism, they would have 
to take the first theory ” 

Hmdus are not mere dreameis, imprac- 
tical visionaiies, given over solely to 
other-worldly affairs They have been a 
practical people devoted to material pro- 
giess Consider, foi instance, the politi- 
cal ideals and institutions which flouiished 
m India down to the veiy advent of the 
English A careful scientific study of 
Indian histoiy and Indian political 
thoughts will leave no doubt in any one’s 
min d that representative government and 
democratic ideals are not foreign to 
Hindustan, 

It IS frequently supposed in the Western 
countries that the only form of govern- 
ment known in India was that of despot- 
ism, downright absolutism Such a no- 
tion IS eironeous The power of the king 
in India was not unlimited, there being 
ntimerous restrictions upon his authoiity 


The king was not a despot The acts of 
the king were not only subject to^the con- 
trol of the chief mmisteis of the state, but 
also to the prevailing customs, conven- 
tions, and public opinion The king who 
1 ejected the advice of his ministers com- 
mitted tyranny And the consequence of 
tyianny involved severe punishment, in- 
cluding the loss of the thione This is 
taught by no less an authority than Manu 
himself, the great Hindu law-giver 

Sukra, the philosopher-statesman of 
India, IS willing to admit that the office 
of the king is impoitant , but he pointedly 
denies that there is any essential difference 
between man and man The king, as an 
individual, is not invested with extia- 
saciedness , he is fundamentally no better 
oi woise than any other man Sukra 
asks “Does not even the dog look like a 
king when it has ascended a royal chariot ^ 
Is not the king justly regarded as a dog 
by the poets 

So modern a political institution as le- 
call was clearly anticipated by the Hindus 
Stikia urges that the king “should dismiss 
the officer who is accused by one hundred 
men ” Heie was a potent operative in- 
stiument by which the rights and inter- 
ests of the people were safeguaided against 
' arbitrary state officers, and they were 
kept under the people’s control 

Even the doctiine of revolution was 
boldly inculcated by writers on Hindu 
statecraft They have lard it down as a 
constitutional principle that when a king 
misbehaved he should be deposed and 
succeeded by another Manu and other 
Hindu law-giveis have stated m no un- 
certain terms that a king is not above 
law Indeed, when he breaks the law and 
tyrannizes over his subjects they are en- 
joined to deprive him of his “kingdom and 
life together with his kith and kin ” 

These political teachings were not mere 
copybook maxims , they were actually 
enforced Indian history abounds in in- 
stances where unworthy kings and other 
public servants have been banished from 
the realm in favor of the worthy ones 
Indian annals show that the voice of the 
people IS the voice of God Moreover, 
they also go to prove that if man is a 
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political animal” in Ettirope, he is no less 
in India 

Still there may be some one who is 
likely to ask Was the political philoso- 
phy of the Hindus always earned out m 
actual practice ^ W'as thcie always a pei- 
fect consistency between Hindu political 
theory and Hindu political life The 
answer to this question can easily be had 
by a study of a parallel situation in 
Europe Let us see what we find m 
European history To be sure theie were 
champions of demociacy m Europe , but 
actual demociacy, real liberty, all unll 
agree, was not born m Euiope until after 
the French revolution in the nineteenth 
century Even aftei the French upheaval, 
Metternich, “the most astute statesman 
of his age,” avowed that “what the 
European peoples want is not liber- 
ty, but peace” And, following the Holy 
Alliance, this reactionaiy genius of the 
West prevailed upon the plenipotentiaries 
of Europe assembled at four international 
congresses“to authorize what amounted to 
the policing of the whole Continent for the 
suppression of libeialism ” Rule by the 
divine right of kings was a cardinal doc- 
trine in the European political philosophy 
for many centuries Indeed, Professor 
Hays in his Political and Social History of 
Modern Europe admits that the divine right 
of monarchy was “a political idea as popu- 
lar in the seventeenth century as that of 
democracy is today ” Thomas Hobbes m 
England and Bishop Bossuet in France 
weie great teachers of absolutism, and in 
Germany, blood- and-iron absolutism has 
been in most vigorous and effectual 
practice until almost today Agam, for 
nearly two thousand years slavery in the 
Western world was an established 
institution sanctioned alike by custom, 
religion and law , and slavery, in spite of 
its infamous atrocities, was “piously” 
defended out of the supposed “compassion 
for mankind ” “The Greeks and Romans 
were possessed stiongly of the spirit of 
liberty,” wrote the American political 
philosopher Thomas Pam, “but not the 
principles, for at the time they were 
determined not to slave themselves, they 
employed their power to enslave the rest 


of mankind ” The Roman empiie, vast 
and magnificent as it was, was a confe- 
deration of aiistocracies bent upon foiging 
its chain ot slaiciy upon the conquered 
races The ' nglisli historian Gibbon 
estimated that the sla\c class at one time 
numbeied in the Roman cuipue 
60,000,000 ''\ e’ e eonditions much li.tter 

in Greece’ Was Gietce more dcmociatic 
than Rome’ Nothing of the sort The 
\\ Old demociaci , v. Inch is of Greek oiigm, 
liteially means the lule ot the people In 
practice, however, the Gieeks did not mean 
the rule of all the people, but only the free 
citizens How many then did ha\e the 
lights of citizensiiip ’ When the empire of 
Athens was founded, the pruileges of 
Athenian citizenship weie lestricted to 
only a few thousand people The Athens 
of Peiicles had 20,000 fiee citizens, while 
it had no less then 200,000 slaves— slaves 
“not accounted among the people” — slaves 
absolutely depiived of all political rights 
Slavery as a legitimate and lawful 
institution was not abolished from Europe 
till the very middle of the nineteenth 
century So in summaiizing this subject, 
one is forced to the inevitable conclusion 
that if theie was at times a maiked 
discrepancy between political theoiy and 
political piactice in Europe, theie was 
perhaps the same disci epancy m India. 

Now I piopose to go a step faither and 
state that the lepublican form of govern- 
ment w as well-know n in India Republics 
sprang into existence at a very early 
period Mr B K Sarkar, the wmrthy 
representative of the new school of Indian 
history, has shown that some of these 
republics “survived with complete or 
modified independenee down to the fourth 
century B C These are mentioned not 
only in Buddhist and Jama records, but 
also in the Greek and Latin literature on 
India as well as m the Sanskrit epics and 
treatises on politics ” When Alexander 
reached India (326 B C ), he had to 
measure his stiength with the pow-erful 
military republics of the Punjab and Sindh 
You may ask what became of these 
republics The answrer is not haid to give 
Just as the Gieek republics weie swallowed 
up by the Macedonian empire, so the 
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Hindu republics were gradually absorbed 
into tbe larger Indian empue And after 
the sovereign lepubb s hai disappeared, 
village communities l ok tk.ir place The 
village communities --vere similar to those 
of the city-states of Greece These self- 
sufficient units of local self-government 
maintained then internal independence 
almost unimpaired down to the early days 
of English rule, when tney were destroyed 
for reasons which need not be mentioned 
here Well may Air Havell say in his 
recently published history of Aryan Rale 
m India 

“It will be a surprise to many readers to dis- 
cover that the Mother of the Western Parlia- 
ments had an Aryan relative m India, showing 
a strong family likeness, befoie the sixth cen- 
tury B C , and that her descendants were a 
great power in the state at the time of the Noi- 
man Conquest ” 

From this it will be clear that lepresen- 
tative government, which is rightly consi- 
dered as the surest foundation of modern 
progress, has long been in operation in 
Hindustan The people of India by 
immemorial tradition as well as by actual 
training are qualified for responsible 
government 

To be sure India is an ancient country , 
but India is not decrepit or dead like 
Egypt, Assyria or Babylon India is still 
living, breathing, growing India has not 
yet ceased to be a factor of influence in the 
modern world Take so recent a movement 
as the romanticism of the nineteenth 
century The romantic movement in 
Europe was influenced by the poetry of 
India The Sakuntala of Kalidas has 
left its distinct mark upon the romanti- 
cism of the early period This Hindu drama 
was introduced to Goethe in German 
translation And it made such a profound 
impression upon this great literary 
exponent of European romanticism, that 
he burst forth into these hues 

“Wilt tbou the blossoms of tbe spring, tbe 
fruits of late autumn, 

Wilt thou wbat cbrrms and enraptures. 

Wilt tbou wbat satisfies and nourishes. 

Wilt tbou in one name conceive heaven and 
earth, 

I name, Sakuntala, thee, and in that is every- 
thing said ” 

Another impetus that has been furnished 


to the thought-woild of the modern 
West came fiom the Bbagavat Gita of 
India The Gita teaches the philosophy 
of conduct, religion of work-— work for its 
own sake, mskama karma The Gita also 
endeavours to “soh’-e the mystery of death 
which IS but an aspect of the laiget and 
more comprehensive problem of evil The 
solution is reached in the conceptions ol 
the immortality of the soul, the infinite 
goodness of God, the nothingness of death 
and the virtual denial of the existence of 
evil ” The Bbagavat Gita, or “Song 
Celestial”, has influenced Thomas A 
Kempis’ Imitation of Cbrist, Browning’s 
La Saisiaz, and Tennyson’s In Memoriam 
In the United States both Emerson 
and Thoreau were imbued with the noble 
teachings of the Hindu Gita, Vedas, and 
Upamshads In his well-known poem on 
“Brahma” Emeison sings 

‘ If tbe red slayer tbinks be slays, 

Or if tbe slam tbinks be is slam, 

They know not well tbe subtle ways 

I keep, and pass, and turn again ” 

Thoreau seems to be no less familiar 
with the thoughts of the Gita and the Vedas 
than Emerson In speaking of the Vedas 
and the Hebiew Bible, Thoreau says 
that some of the portions of the Vedas 
“I have read, fall on me like the light 
of a highei and purer luminary, which 
describes a loftier course through a purer 
stream, — free from particulars, simple, 
universal It rises on me like the full 
moon after the stars have come out, 
wading through some far summer stratum 
of sky ” 

Limitation of time forbids me to go 
into an exhaustive discussion of the world’s 
debt to India , but enough has been said 
to suggest that India has made some very 
notable contributions to the sum total of 
world culture At the same time, I wish 
to emphasize with all the force at my 
command that there is no marked funda- 
mental difference between the Orient and 
the Occident, between India and Euro- 
Amenca The life of the human race is 
essentially one, because all the nations 
of the woild are members of the same 
great human family And so long as we 
fail to appreciate this vital truth, we shall 
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mistake one anotkei as deadly riv'als, and 
find ourselves engaged in ceaseless strife 
and devastating world-vv ar The trend of 
upward evolution is not necessarily a 
brutal struggle of led tooth and claw, 
but peaceful haimouj' Shall we in 
America do our part to bring about that 
grand symphony of mutual self-respect, sym- 
pathy and fiatermtv between man and man, 
race and lace, nation and nation, oi shall 
we work to bring about hatred, confusion 
and chaos ^ The very question is enough 
I have no doubt of your answet, knowing 
as I do your great history The East 
and the West, America and Asia, are like 
the right hand and the left The world- task of 
humanity will be accomplished only when 
the two are clasped in the spirit of appie- 
ciation and helpfulness The longed-for 
structure of the federation of nations must 


be erected , but it can be erected securely 
only upon the rums of religious bigotry', 
racial pride, and national hatred Oh, let 
us have hate only foi hatred ' Let us 
“make hatied hated ” The East must be 
unified with the ^\est, and that should be 
achiei ed thiough the harmonizing of the 
inner w Olid wnth the outer world, through 
the constant c unt of actualizing the 
infinite wnth the finite The gospel w’hich 
the India of today speaks is the gospel of 
socialized action, of human brotherhood, 
and of transcendant lo\e — love which the 
greatest living voice of India, Rabindra- 
nath Tagoie, calls “the law of life, the 
road to freedom, the pathway to God ” 

The teU of this address wis deluered before a 
session of the All-itnicncan Exposition held in the 
Coliseum Hall at Chicago, August 30 to September 14, 
1919, under the auspices of the Ameucan Federal 
Go\ eminent 


FRANCIS NEWMAN 


T he name of Francis W Newman 
occupies an honoured place in the 
long SCI oil of worthies who contri- 
buted to the glory of England duiing the 
long and prosperous reign of Queen Vic- 
toria The Professor’s life well nigh covered 
the entire length of the nineteenth centu- 
ry He was born on June 27, 1805 and he 
passed away on October 4, 1897 

Although less known to fame than his 
elder brothei. Cardinal Newman, he held a 
much higher place intellectually and he 
was possessed of a bigger heait Cardinal 
Newman was staunch in faith—a 
religionist who held that it was man’s 
first duty to the authority of scripture 
But Professor Francis Newman was cast 
m an altogether different mould He wms 
a champion of Reason and over him, as 
his biographer’^ tells us, dogma and the 
authority of the Church had no sway 

* These notes are based chiefly on the “Memoir 
and Letters of Francis W Newman” by Giberne 
Sieveking (london, Kegati Paul, Trench, Trubner 


In 1826 Francis Newman took first- 
class honouis in classics and mathematics 
and gained a Fellow^ship in Balliol College, 
Oxford The authorities of the College 
described liis as being one of the best 
“Double Fusts” ever known But 
Francis was obliged to resign his 
Fellowship and to forego his M A degree 
as he could not conscieutiouslj subsciibe 
to the Thirty -nine Articles of Faith 
professed by the Church of England 

In religion, domestic economy and 111 
politics Newman’s views were greatly in 
advance of his age In his Miscellanies ^ 
Vol III, he draws attention to what he 
desenbes as the four barbarisms of civili- 
zation — cruelty to animals , the degrada- 
tion of man as brought about by the dnnk 
traffic wai as the great throw'-back to 
civilization , and the penal laws as under- 
stood in England and the treatment of 
misdemeanants He abhorred war and 
regarded it as essentially an immoral state 
“Why,” he asked, “does one murder make 
a villain, but the murdei of thousands a 
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hero * And again —“Why do pimces 
and statesmen, who would scorn to 
steal a shilling make no dilEculty 
in stealing a kingdom Writing to his 
friend Di Alartineau, Nev^man airows his 
belief that “eveiy nation in the world is 
giasping and unjust in its foreign policy in 
exact pioportion to its power, England 
not being at all an exception England 
has no great European army and cannot 
covet and subdue any portion of the 
European continent That is no great 
credit , but in Asia, where she is strong and 
her neighbours weak, she is as grasping 
and unjust as Russia, Austria, France or 
the U S ” This was written moie than 
half a centuiy ago Englishmen should ask 
themselves whether they are less grasping 
and unjust now than they were before 
The remedy which New'-man prescribed 
was to give to the people the power to 
veto war He wrote — 

“Until the masses of the people have a piac- 
tical constitutional plebiscite to veto war 
beforehand it seems as though horrors which 
seem dead and obsolete must rise anew Perhaps 
this is the lesson which the populations all 
have to learn The earliest great triumph 
which the old plebeians of Rome won was the 
constitutional principle that wars could not be 
made without previous sanction of the popular 
assembly England, alas ’ has not yet even 
demanded this obvious and just veto The 
men whose trade is war, whose honours and 
wealth can only be won by war, will make it 
by hook or by crook, while their fatal and 
immoral trade is honoured ” 

Richard Cobden, the great apostle of 
Free Trade, was a doughty champion of 
peace Cobden, as Newman tells us, was 
entirely convinced that Euiopean wais 
could be stopped by a general agreement 
to abide by arbitration As already 
Stated, Newman strongly insisted upon 
the nation’s veto Hewiote — 

“It IS the singular disgrace of modern 
England to have allowed the solemn respon- 
sibility of wai to be tampered with by the 
arbitrary judgment of executive officers this 

* The same thought is echoed by Porteus in 
Death — “One murder made a villdin, millions a 
hero ” Young writes in his Love of Fame 
“One to destroy is murder by the law. 

And gibbets keep the lifted hand in awe , 

To murder thousands takes a specious name, 

War’s glorious art, and gives immortal fame ’’ 


same nation permits wai to be made , lives by 
the twenty thousand or fifty thousand to be 
sacrificed at tbe secret advice of a 

Cabinet, ai/ of one paity, acting collectnely for 
part} objects no one outside knowing how each 
has voted ” 

He thus elaborates the idea in his 
Europe in the Near Future ~~ 

“Apparently the only way in which Euiopean 
wars can be suppressed is by the successive 
agglomeration of fiee men, living under and 
retaining their separate institutions, into powers 
which have no interest in war, but much mter- 
est in peace , until unions reach such a magni- 
tude as to be able to forbid wars of cupidity, 
and offer a bigh tribunal for tbe redress 
of mternational giievances If all parts of 

a mighty union ha\ e tbe proportionate weight 
in questions of war and peace, no partial and 
vicious expediency can actuate tbem in common 
justice alone is the unnersal good which can 
unite their desires and efforts, or make them 
collectively willing to undergo sacrifice 
the wider the federation, the more being its 
aspect on the whole world without, especially 
if the populations absorbed into it are hetero- 
geneous m character, in pursuit, and in cultiva- 
tion A federation resting on strict justice, 

conceding local freedom, but suppressing local 
wars and uniting its military force for national 
defence, is economic of military expenditure in 
time of peace in propoition to the magnitude 
of the populations federated ” 

Francis Newman’s voice was often 
heard in defence of the weak and oppiessed 
all ovei tbe world He greatly interested 
himself in the liberation of Italy and 
Hungary and in the emancipation of the 
Negro slaves in America As an old man 
he wrote — “Moie than ever I see that our 
best work for God is to work for God’s 
creatures, not excluding gentle brutes ” 
India always had a warm place in his 
great heart Writing to Dr Martineau in 
1888 he refeis to a big dinner at which he 
met seveial eminent Anglo-Indians such as 
Lords Northbrook, Ripon, Lansdowne, 
Mr Ilbert and others and he makes the 
significant remark —“The glorification of 
our Indian policy only made me melan- 
choly ” Newman was one of those who 
welcomed the transfer of the government 
of India from the East India Company to 
the Crown He wrote in 1861 to a 
friend — 

“Are you not delighted with the progress of 
India for the better i* It appears in the public 
nevis m many ways , but besides I have papers 
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from Ottdh and Calcutta tvhicli interest me 
extremely, and give me the most cheerful hopes 
of the future The change introduced by the 
extmction of the Company’s rule is prodigiously 
beyond what I ever dared to expect in so short 
a time ” 

He was strongly opposed to the 
annexationist policy pursued by Lord 
Dalhousie and others Wilting to a 
fiiend in July 1880 he said — 

“I am made melancholy these two dax's by 
the news from Afghanistan, not that anything 
comes to me as new , I have dreaded it all along, 
ever since I discerned that the Gladstone minis- 
try would not act in the moral principles which 
Mr Grant Duff definitely professed, which, 
indeed, Mr Gladstone so emphatically a\ owed 
in his book on Church and State, and in every 
grave utterance Ever smee Sir Stafford 
Northcote so boldly taunted the (then) Oppo- 
sition, in the words ‘You call our policy ci ime , 
but will you dare to pledge yourself to 
reverse it if you come into power’ No, you 
will not dare ’ And none ot the Opposition 
said frankly, ‘We will reverse it’ , it was clear 
to me that they had not the moral courage 
Accordingly I warned friends who asked 
my judgment, that it is m the Russo- 
Tutkish affairs the Liberals (so called) would 
reverse the policy, but in Afghanistan and South 
Africa they would act precisely as Lord 
Beaconsfield would act , would accept the 
positions which they had condemned, would 
appear to the natives as continuing the same 
course of wicked aggression , would do justice 
only so far as compelled, and no sooner , which is 
exactly what Lord Beaconsfield was sure 
to do ” 

In a letter, written in 1886, he touches 
on the Burmese war, “which seems likely 
to be even worse than the Egyptian and 
Soudanese iniquity in its results to us ” 
And he adds 

“We have now without any just cause of 
war, or even the pretence of any, invaded this 
province, which is subject and tributary to 
Chma, and lawlessly act the marauder upon it, 
claiming it as ours, and treating the patriots 
who oppose us as rebels and robbers ” 

Newman urged that the House of Lords 
should become “a real supreme, judicial 
court for maintaining the rights of the 
princes of India and an authoritative 
expounder of the treaties which have 
passed between us and them ” He said 
“Until India can have its own Parliament, 
it needs to find in England such protection 
as only our own Upper House can give it,” 


He stated in the clearest of terms that it 
IS a “task which we hax'-e voluntarily 
assumed— to rule India u hich means [the 
italics are his j to defend it tram itself m 
infancy, to tram it into manhood It 
presupposes that the people gradually get 
more and more powei until bke a son who 
comes of age, the paternal contiol is 
discontinued ” Sixty jeais ago Francis 
Newman uiged that it was to England’s 
own interest as well as the onlj’ 
honouiable course open to the English 
people to open up public offices in India to 
educated Indians It need not, he showed, 
be done otherwise than with caution and 
gradually many variations w'ere “imagi- 
nable , many diflcrent w ax s might succeed, 
if onlj. the light end m view” was 
“steadily held up, nameljt, to introduce, 
fully and fiankly, into tiue equality with 
ourselves as quickly as possible, of the 
native Indians whose lojalty could be 
counted on Lord Grey and his coadjut- 
ors, in renewing the charter of 1833 
understood most clearly that nothing but 
an abundance of black faces in the highest 
judicatuie, and intelligent Indians of good 
station in the high police, could administer 
India uprightly Every year that we 
delay evils become more inveterate and 
hatred accumulates To tram India into 
governing herself until English advice is 
superfluous, would be to both countries a 
lasting benefit, to us a lasting glory ” 
Professor Newman obtained first-hand 
information of a remaikable nature from 
a “very intelligent and widely informed 
indigo-planter” about the golden days of 
indigo in Bengal The plantei told him 
that when he first began indigo-pIanting, 
his partner had given this emphatic rule of 
conduct “Never enter the Company’s 
Courts'” And to the Professor’s amazed 
question as to what course of action was 
to be puisued when a difficulty arose the 
planter clearly and definitely answered — 
“If a native failed to pay us our dues, we 
never sued him, but simply publicly seized 
some of his goods, sold them by auction, 
deducted our claim from the proceeds, and 
handed over to him the balance ” Those 
hvmg in the “planter-iidden districts” 
might tell us if this good old rule and 
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simple plan is still m vogue in those 
happy regions 

Newman offered his hearty cooperation 
to Keshab Chandra Sen and the Brahmo 
Samaj in promoting the cause of education 
m this country In a letter dated the 
22nd May 1862 Keshab wrote to Mr 
Rakhal-Das Haidar who was then in 
residence at University Hall, London, 
Newman being at the time a member of the 
Professorial staff of Univeisity College — 

“1 am happy you are co-operatmg -with our 
worthy friend Mr Ne-wman in the matter of our 
appeal to the British public for the promotion 
of education in India, and I hope you will 
devote yourself to it with adequate earnestness 
as on its success India’s real prosperity mainly 
depends The diffusion of education amongst 
the females and the masses of the people of our 
country will tend, it is needless to tell you, to 
bring about not only an intellectual but a social 
and moral reformation ” 

Mr Haidar writes m his Diary^ under 
date the 12th January 1862 — 

“Saw Professor F W Newman at home He 
is decided that Christ’s name should not be men- 
tioned in religious meeting any more than that 
of Socrates Christ was so long regarded as 
God that there needs must be a reaction When 
men begin to break they cannot do so softly , 
and this is natural The Brahmos had not done 
well m having mentioned his name in connection 
with the educational movement, as people were 
m the habit of throwing stones at him here and 
could not be expected to support a cause with 
which his name was connected However, he 
would try and should be glad of my co-opera- 
tion ” 

At another page of his DiaryMr Haidar 
gives paiticulars of a meeting convened 
for the purpose of aiding the Brahmos of 
Calcutta in their educational movement, 
Professor Newman took a leading part in 
the transactions There were present 
Professor Masson of University College 
and Messrs GyanendraMohan Tagore and 
Purushottam Mudehar, amongst others 
Here are two hitherto unpublished letters 
written by Professor F W Newman to 
Mr R D Haidar in 1862 
I 

10, Circus Road, N W. 

Wednesday Night 

My dear Sir, 

Dhuleep Singh’s secretary Sir John—* 

The English Diary of an Indian ^tiideni 
(Dacca Ashutosh Library 1903) 


declines to introduce Mr Tagore to him on 
the subject of Indian education, but 
intimates that at the India Board they 
have some difference of judgment as to 
what is desirable I am afi aid I cannot 
repeat accurately to you what Mi Tagore 
told me, but the practical result was 
that Ml Tagore hoped to talk the matter 
over with some gentlemen of the Indian 
Board, who were thus devoted to him 
Mr Tagore seems to me thoroughly in 
earnest , and is likely, as a Tagore and a 
Chnstian, to have peculiar influence with 
them The chief point now 

manifestly is, a Normal School for Govei- 
nesses and School teachers This is a 
pnmary point asked for This is what 
the Government Education does not give 
and cannot give This therefore is what 
we can produce most confidently against 
pretensions such as Sir Charles Trevelyan 
urged But no English ladies of good 
education will be allowed by their mends 
(whom not one in a thousand can in such 
a matter resist) to go to India in order to 
superintend a Normal School, unless they 
go under some high pationage, which 
guarantees respectability This consideia- 
tion makes me think, that we should 
patiently make effort to get some recogni- 
tion and consideration from the Govern- 
ment In fact, if we appeal directly to the 
public it must be in order to move the 
Government 

Very sincerely yours 

Francis W Newman. 

II 

10 Circus Road W 
Monday Morning 

Dear Sir, 

Mr Tagore beheves that no good is to 
be got in the quarter he was trying I 
have now on my single account done 
what you suggest, — I have written to 
Lord Stanley He belongs to one side of 
English politics, and in this sense I might 
have preferred to get Sir Charles Trevelyan’s 
leading but in some respects he would be 
a greater prize than Sir Charles, if he can 
be secured I fe'ar that he will not dare to 
accept without consulting his father , 
and then it becomes a question of party 
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politics I am inwardly proposing to ask 
Mr ^Dadabhai to be the receptacle of 
possible replies Considering the facility 
which clerks give him he might peiliaps be^ 
come for a short timeonr virtual secretaij 

I am 

Sincerely yours 
Francis W Newman 

Newman did not accept the idea that 
animals were created for man's spoit and 
pleasure The Bible says that Jehovah 
after creating the first man told him that 
he should ‘‘have dominion over the fish of 
the sea and ovex the fowl of the air and 
over every living thing that moveth upon 
the earth " We accordingly find that even 


in the nineteenth century Pope Pms IX 
refused to sanction a society for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals on the 
ground that it w as an error to suppose 
that Christians owed any duties to dumb 
creatmes * Newman was a strong 
opponent of vivisection “It has been a 
due hoiror to me/' he says He agreed 
heartily with those who said that wc had 
no moie right to torture a dog than to 
tortui e a man He wms a v egetarian and 
we are told that he had a great dislike for 
the custom of rearing cattle for food 

S H, 

^ CJn i<ittanity apd Ci'^nh nation hy C T Gorham 
(London Watts k Co 1914) 


THE WOMAN IN INDIA A HISTORICAL REVIEW 

By Lajpat Rai 


Yebic Period ^ 

T here can be no doubt that the position 
of woman in India has very much de- 
teriorated since the Vedic times There 
IS a consensus of authority that the posi- 
tion held by the Aryan woman in Yedic Pun- 
jab was a most honorable, nay, exalted 
one, which later influences and development^ 
changed by no means for the better, but rather, 
and very much, for the worse (Yedic India, by 
Ragozin, p 367 ) The Yedic literature contains 
no discussion as to the relative positions of man 
and woman m an abstract sense In the Rig 
Yeda woman is mentioned as maiden, wife, and 
mother, and her rights and obligations as such, 
are very briefly alluded to As a maiden, she 
had the same lights of protection, maintenance 
and education as a boy had In the choice of a 
mate she appears as free as the other sex The 
Vedas presuppose some love making on the part 
of bo> s and girls before marriage There are 
many references “to the love of the youth for 
the maiden and his seeking her/' as also “to 
their mutual affection " In support of tins, see 
RY X, 85 where Soma is supposed to have 
wooed Surya, the maiden daughter of the Sun- 
God Savitar Surya is called a “willing bride” 
and immediately after marriage, she is taken to 
his home by the bridegroom, in great ceremony, 

^Note — ^The Vedic period, from 1500 B C back- 
wards , the Epic period, 1500 B C to 500 B C , the 
Sutra period, about 500 B C 


where the marriage is consummated Verse 36 
prescribes the marriage formula which is, to 
this day, repeated by every Hindu bride and 
groom, at the marriage ceremony 

“By thy right hand, for happiness I take thee, 
that, thou mayest reach old age with me, thy 
husband Arjaman, Bhaga, Savitar, Paramodi 
gave thee to me, to rule our house together ” 

On arrival at her husband’s home, the bride 
IS welcomed thus 

“Here may delight be thine, through wealth 
and progeny Give this house thy watchful 
care Live with thy husband, and m old age 
mayest thou still rule thy household Heie mow 
remain nor ever part , en-joy the full measure of 
tliy years , with sons and grandsons sporting, 
be glad m heart within thy house ” 

Then comes the final benediction, first by the 
husband and then by the rest of the assembly 
Saj^s the husband 

“Children and childien’s children may Praja- 
pati give us , may Arjaman bless us with 
wealth unto old age^ Enter thy husband’s 
homestead Within the house may man and 
beast increase and thrive Free from the evil 
eye, not lacking wedded love, bring good luck 
even to the beasts , gentle of mind, bright 0 / 
countenance, bearing heroes, honoring the gods, 
dispensing joy 
Others say 

“This biide, 0 gracious Indra, make rich m 
sons and in happiness Grant her ten children 
and spare her husband as the eleventh Rule 
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jtliettt and govern tliy htisbatid^s father and 
mother^ over his sisters and brothers 

Referring to this Mr Ragozm, the author of 
Yedic India, lemarks '‘Might not the passage 
in Italics be labelled lor all times ‘The whole 
duty of woman’ He also adds “How ab- 
solute the wife’s and mother’s supremacy as 
here proclaimed and consecrated by the hus- 
band Even the popular life of modern 

nations—especially the Slavs and Germans, 
where the son’s bride enters her husband’s 
family in an avouedly subordinate capacity, 
and becomes almost the bond slave of his 
patents, his sister’s servant and scapegoat— fall 
far short of the ideal of domestic hie set up by 
our so-called “barbaiian’ ancestors,” meaning 
thereby the Aijans who composed the vedic 
hymn refeired to above 

The hymn presupposes a society m wh?ich 

(a) The parties to marriage were grown 
up persons, competent to woo and be wooed, 
qualified to give consent and make choice 

(b) The bridegroom was supposed to have 
a home where his wife could be mistress, even 
in case his parents and brothers and sisters, for 
some reason, happened to live with him, thus 
giving her the position of supremacy in the 
household 

(c) The object of marriage was the mutual 
happiness of the parties, the raising of children, 
the service of the gods and the accumulation of 
all kinds of wealth 

It should be noted that unlike the Christian 
ceremony of marriage, the Hindu marriage rites 
do not require the wife to pledge obedience to 
the husband 

In this society, monogamy was the rule, 
though polygamy existed among the highest 
classes, as an exception on the other hand 
polyandry was not known to the Yedas 

Mantal infidelity was, of course, disapproved, 
though cases of illegitimate love were not un^ 
known, as they have never been in any age in 
any part of the world The marriage ceremony 
was, m essence, exactly the same as prevails in 
the length and bieadth of India to-day It was 
performed at the bride’s house , began and 
ended with Homa The operative part was 
the biidegroom’s taking the hand of the bnde 
and leading her round the Homa file, three times 
or five times or seven times according to local 
custom 

There is little information as to what rights 
the wife enjoyed in the property of her husband 
As to the wife’s right to her own property— the 
dowry and presents which she got from her 
parents and friends, etc , there is nothing to 
indicate that she had not absolute control over 
it then, as now In this respect the position of 
the Hindu woman has always been much superi- 
or to that of her European sisters The poetical 
ideal of the family was decidedly high, and “we 

*Vedic India, by Ragozm, p.373 > Index of the 
Vedas by Macdonald and Keitb, p. 478* 


have no reason to doubt,” remark Macdonald 
and Keith, “that it was often actually fulfilled ” 
The complete supremacy of the wife, as the 
mistiess of the household, has already been 
evidenced by the hymn quoted above Moreover 
we notice that the wife was a regular partici- 
pator in the religions duties of her husband No 
religious ceremony could be considered complete 
and efficacious, unless both joined in it The 
words Pati (Master), Fatm (Mistress) signify 
equality of position in the household On the 
death of a husband, the widow had as much 
right to take another husband as the widower 
had to take another wife The Rig Veda does 
not contemplate the custom of Suttee anywhere 
(Macdonald and Keith, Index to the Yedas p 
488) though it is said that there is a reference 
to the custom in the Atharva Yeda 

As for the seclusion of women there is no 
trace of it in the Yedic literature, and the whole 
weight of evidence is in favor of the women en- 
joying full freedom of movement 

As regards the education of women, not only 
was there no restriction, but there is evidence 
showing that women attained positions of 
highest distinction, as scholars and teachers 

• Epic Period 

Coming to the Epic period we notice that 
the position of the woman has not in any 
way deteriorated There is the same free- 
dom m the matter of marriage Nay, even 
more , the Epic expressly recognizes marriages 
of love contracted otherwise than with the con- 
sent of parents, as that of Arjuna and Subhadra, 
two of the principal characters of the story of 
Mahabharata The tendency of the Epic period 
seems to have been to confer the status of 
marriage on all permanent unions, however 
effected— permanent in the intention of the 
parties at the time of union In fact foims of 
marriage are recognized which validate even 
irregular unions, so that the issue of such unions 
may not suffer from the stigma of illegitimacy 
There are no caste restriction at all There is a 
clear development of the wife’s right to and 
power over her own property, called Stiidhanaj 
though it will be wrong to say that either the 
Yedic or the Epic period contemplated the 
economic independence of the women as it is 
understood to-day in the West It is said that 
the custom of secluding the women developed m 
the Epic period, but this opinion is based on 
very slender data and ignores the weight of 
evidence on the other side There are numerous 
leferences to women going to witness tourna- 
ments, accompanying their husbands in wars, 
on journeys and otherwise moving about freely^ 
Whatever authority there is for such an opinion 
confines it to the wariior class The Epics, it is 
admitted, have been freely added to even up to 
recent times and the probability is that what- 
ever references there are must be of later date 
when seclusion of women had come to be looked 
upon as a mark of respectability^ 
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1 respect was the position ot 

the epic period In lad 
Ln^A ■‘■^2 position oi the 

omen in the epic peiiod was at its high water- 

SaIIi “ J*^*^*^ lias declined 

®™giOo and dancing and riding 
were considered accomplishments and the se^ 
relations were peihaps of the fr-est kind 


Sutra. Piriod 


peiiod we come to the 

literature stands by itself “Sutra" means a 
1 f flio Sutra period stands loi 

literature embodied in aphorisms Religion, 
philosophy, law and science all were reduced to 

+1 period to which most of 

the Scared Laws of the Aryas” and the Smntis 
/a®ir groundwork was decidedly old, 
but me form was later These weie evidently 
the first attempts of the Hindu Arjans at 
scientific codification and in these codes we 
notice a curious mixture of narrowness and 
libeialism, freedom and restriction in the rules 
concgrning sex relations It is impossible to fi\ 
the period of these laws The Euiopean 
scholars think that they are post-Buddhistic, 
1 e, subsequent to 500 B C The Hindus 
claim a greater antiquity for them The truth 
1 lies between the two The originals of these 
codes were pre-Btiddhistic, but the Codes, as 
they stand to-day, are post- Buddhistic compila- 
tions, to which the compilers added many a 
rule of their liking or such as they found had al- 
ready been adopted in practice The outstanding 
features of these codes in the matter of the 
position of woman may be briefly stated 


(a) They lay emphasis on the necessity 
of a girl being married on the first signs of 
puberty becoming manifest or within three 
years of the event and look with approval on 
marriages even earlier 

(b) As such any consent on the part of the 
parties becomes out of the question, nor is there 
any scope for love-making oi wooing 

(c) Btit where guardians neglect the marriage 
of their female wards and let the three-yeai 
limit elapse, the girls are allowed to choose 
their own husbands regardless of the consent or 
^PP^oval of their parents The duty however 
of arranging the mairiages of girls at an early 
age IS laid down in such stringent and awe- 
inspring terms as to preclude the idea of parents 
daring to incur the penalties of neglect in this 
respect So that in the course of time, the 
institution became universal 

We are not quite sure whether the institution 
was so universal as it afterwards became at 
the time when the Mohammedan dominance 
in India began, because instaiices of girls 
marrying at an advanced age and choosing 
their own husbands are not unknown to the 
first centuries of the Mohammedan rule The 
daugljiters of Raja Dahir made captives by 
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Abdul Bin Kasim in the eighth century 4 D, 
were gi own up maidens who by a veiy inge- 
nious startageni levenged themselves on their 
captor Sanjogta, thepiiiicess ofKanauj, who 
chose Pnthi Raj of Delhi as her husband m 
defiance to the wishes of liei father, was also 
a grown up maiden ThesS aie by no means 
solitary instances, as the dramatic literature 
ol the period immediately piecedmg Moslem 
invasion is full of such instances— giowm up 
girls falling in lo\e with persons ot their liking 
and marrying them by choice Kalidasa, the 
greatest of Indian playwrights, flourished in the 
fifth century A D Sakuntala, the gieatest of 
his Cl cations, was a grown up maiden who 
accepted the love ot Dushyanta, without 
waiting for the consent of her father Her 
fi lends and companions were also giown up 
maidens Hiuan Tsang, the Chinese tiaveller, 
mentions a case of marriage between a giown 
up Brahman young man and a girl with whom 
he at once began to li\c and who ga\e birth to 
a child of his after one year This wras in the 
sixth century The Moslem writei Abu Raiham 
Alberuni, writing in the eleventh century A D , 
says “The Hindus many at a very young age , 
therefore the paients an ange the marriage for 
their sons ” We think it will be fair to conclude 
that the custom was in the making when the 
Moslem invasion began and that that invasion 
gave it a further point The reason was that 
the Mohammedan religion prohibited the carry- 
ing off of married women as slaves 

To return to the provisions of the Sntr^s and 
the SmritiSy the very conception of infant marri- 
age pre-supposes the assumption of great 
powers on the part of parents over the persons 
of their sons and daughters The Hindu law- 
givers had no difficulty m recognizing this 
power, but when they came to enunciate the 
principles which should guide men in their treat- 
ment of women, they found a strange confiict 
of views among the different strata of society 
On one hand, wras the Aryan feeling of high res- 
pect for the woman , on the other, was a notion 
that the woman should never be independent 
On one side we find Manu laying down that — 

“Women are to be honoured and adored by 
fathers and brothers, by husbands, as also by 
brothers-m-law who desire much piosperity 
(Bahu Kalyan) 

“Wheie women are ho noured (or worshipped) 
there the gods rejoice , but when they are not 
honoured, then all rites are fruitless 

“Where women grieve, that family quickly 
perishes , but w’^here they do not grieve, that 
(family) ever piospers ” 

“Houses, which women, not honoured, curse, 
these as if blighted by magic, perish utterly 

“Therefore they are evei to be honoured at 
ceremonies and festivals, with ornaments, 
clothes, food, by men who desire wealth (or 
prosperity) ” (Manu III, 55 to 59 ) 

Once more it is repeated (in III, 62) that 
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the wife he happjj all the liotise is happy and if 
she IS not happy, all are unhappy ” 

Compare this with the following general 
disqualifications stated in Chapter Y 

‘‘In her childhood (a girl) should be under the 
will of her father , m (her) youth, of (her) hus- 
band , het husband being dead, of her son , a 
woman should never have freedom of will 

“She must nevei wish separation of herself 
from her father, husband or sons, for by separa- 
tion from them a woman would make both 
families contemptible 

“She must always be cheeiful and clever in 
household business, with the furniture well 
cleaned and with a not free hand in expenditure ” 
(Manu Y, 148 to 150 ) 

Again in IX, 2 and 3, it is repeated that “Day 
and night they should be kept by the male mem- 
bers of the family in a state of dependence The 
father guards them in childhood, the Wsband 
guards them in youth, and in old age sons 
guard them 

In verse 7, the husband is enjoined to “guaid 
his wife with diligence, as by guarding her he 
guards his posterity, his ancestral usages {Knla 
Dharm a), his family, himself and his own duty 
{Dharma) The husband entering into the wife 
and becoming an embryo is born again on earth 
and since the woman brings forth a son of like 
sort with the man whose love she shares, theie- 
forethe man should guard the woman with 
care that he may obtain purity of offspring 
The next two verses explain what is meant by 
guarding No man, it is said, can guard a 
woman by force or by secluding her , only those 
women are well guarded, who guard themselves, 
thtough themselves, though some suggestions 
are thrown out in Chapter II as to howto keep 
them employed A very low estimate is formed 
of the natural instincts of a woman and in the 
interests of purity of blood it is insisted that 
she should he kept m firm control In these laws 
the one point constantly kept in view is the 
purity of the offspring It is to be secured (a) 
by a careful selection of the parties to the mar- 
riage, (b) by insisting on marriages within the 
caste, (c) by laying down a very high ideal of 
womanly fidelity, (d) by giving the husband Ml 
control over his wife, (e) by pointing out in 
strong language the evil consequences of mar- 
riages out of caste, and (f) by assigning a low 
social position to the issue of mixed marriages 

In the earlier literature, we notice an anxiety 
to legalize almost all permanent unions, whether 
the result of love, chance or caprice, in order to 
legitimize the offspring It was expressly stated 
that m the case of marriages out of caste, the 
caste of the offspring shall be that of the father 
The sons of maidens were declared to be the 
legitimate sons of their fathers as well as the 
sons begotten on another person's wife when 
such person had left the wife without her fault 
or when he impotent or consumptive, and 
m In the later literature the offspring of 


all unions out of caste are held as degraded , 
with a few exceptions the same fate is assigned 
to the issue of illicit intercourse It will be 
interesting at this stage to enumerate the differ-^ 
ent kinds of marriages recognized by Hindu 
Xaw 

Hindu Law recognizes mariiages of eight 
kinds Of these, four are approved, one is toler- 
ated, but the other thiee are disapproved The 
fact, however, that they are counted as mar- 
riages shows that they were at one time legal 
The approved forms are those in which the 
maiden is given away by her guardian, according 
tc rites The tolerated one is the union of mutual 
love apparently without or against the consent 
of the guardian The three disapproved ones 
are (a) when a puce is demanded by the father 
and taken, (b) when the maiden has been forci- 
bly abducted, presumably against her will, (c) 
when a man dishonours a woman when she is 
sleeping or otherwise unconscious This was 
considered to be the basest act, but the act 
having been done, it was legalized m the inter- 
ests of all concerned (See Narada XII, 38 to 
44 ) 

Hinbtj Eugenics, 

The Hindus had developed a high idea of the 
law of eugenics, as is clear from the following 
rules which we take from the law books 

Says Narada (XII, 13, 8) “The man must 
undergo an examination with regard to his 
virility , when the fact of his virility has been 
established beyond doubt, he shall obtain the 
maiden (but not otherwise) 

“If his collar-bone, his knee, and his bones 
(in general) are strongly made , if his shoulders 
and his hair are (also) strongly made , if the 
nape of his neck is stout, and his thigh and his 
skin delicate , if his gait and his voice is 
vigorous, et cetera By these tokens may a 
virile man be known , and one not virile by the 
opposite characteristics ” 

The fact that Narada lays emphasis on the 
competency of the man, and Manu on the 
eligibility of the woman, also shows what 
a change had come m the ideas of the Hindus 
from the days of Narada's book to the days of 
the code which is now extant by the name of 
Manu 

Says Manu “Let him, i e , the young man, 
who has completed his studies and is desirous 
of becoming a householder avoid for marriage 
ties these ten families —That by which rites are 
neglected, which has no males, which possesses 
not the Yedas, the members of winch are hairy 
or have piles , also families afflicted with con- 
sumption, dyspepsia (chronic), epilepsy and 
leprosy 

“Let him not marry a tawny maiden, nor 
one with superfluous members, nor a sickly 
(maiden), nor one without hair or with excessive 
hair, nor a chatterbox, nor one red (eyed), nor 
one called after a ^tar, a tree, (or) a river , nor 
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one called after baibanans or a mountain , nor 
one called after a bird, snake, or slave , nor 
one wxtii a teriifymg name 

biin marry a woman not malformed, 
witb a prosperous name, that walks like a 
hansa (swan) or elephant, with slender hair 
locks, and teeth, (and) soft-bodied ” 

All the law*-giYers are agreed that the most 
approved form of mairiage is the one within 
the caste, though they allow a man of a superior 
caste to marry a woman of inferior caste In 
the case of marriages out of caste but approved, 
the tendency of the earlier authorities is in 
favour of the issue getting the status of their 
fathers, but that of the later is against it 
Such /hiixed marriages explain the numerous 
castes and sub-castes that are to be found 
among the Hindus to-day beyond the original 
four 

A careful study of all the provisions of the 
present code of Manu, makes me think that at 
the time when this edition was compiled, there 
was a strange conflict of opinion between 
jurists and lawyers about the rights and 
position of women Some were m favour of 
maintaining the old ideals, while others were 
inclined to give to the males a complete mastery 
over the females These latter went so far, as 
even to lay down that m all the ceremonies to 
be performed for the woman, no mantras (Vedic 
formulas) were to be recited She was denied 
the right of reading the Vedas, and was thus 
placed on a level with the Shudras On the 
other hand, the chivalrous-mmded held that a 
woman was a goddess incarnate Baudhayana 
and Vashishta have said that “women are free 
from all stains , Soma gives them cleanliness , 
Gandharva music , and Agni, purity of all 
limbs ” Both these writers hold that a woman 
IS never entirely foul, as month by month her 
temporary uncleanlmess removes her sm In 
similar strain, says Manu, that the mouth of a 
woman is always pure, like a sprmg or stieam 
of runnmg water 

So far we have considered the position of 
women in general, or of a woman as wife, but 
when we come to look into her position as a 
mother we find that she is at once placed on a 
higher pedestal, a view in which all authorities 
agree In II, 145, Manu lays down that “the 
Acbarya (meaning a spiritual teacher) exceedeth 
ten Upadhyayas (meaning an ordinary teacher) 
m the claim to honour, the father exceedeth a 
hundred Acharyas , b^t the mother exceedeth 
a thousand fathers in the right to reverence 
and in the function of educator In the story 
of the Ramayana, when the mother of Rama 

of him not to accept his father’s decree 
of exile, she cited this authority m favour of 
her command, but Rama, on the other hand, 
reminded hei of her own Dharma, as a wife, 
VIZ , not to do anything which will be contrary 
to her husband’s wishes or his Dharma This 
silenced her Motherhood, among the Hindus, 
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IS the most sacred function m the cosmos 
They respect it all through nature On her meiits 
as a woman, e\ery woman is a potential mother 
So every woman, other than one’s own wife^ 
or one’s own daughter or sisrer is addressed as 
mother When talking to stranger women a 
Hindu always accosts them as “mother”, some- 
times as “sister” even, but more often the 
former than the latter The mothers among 
the Goddesses, receive the highest homage and 
are sometimes placed e\en abo^e the gods 
Similarly, the native land is also worshipped as 
the motherland (“Matn-bhumi”) Among the 
Hindu festivals, there are several winch aie 
dedicated to the worship of females as motheis, 
sisters and daughters Wife is w orshipped under 
the name oi Lakshmi, which in the ordinary 
modern acceptation is considered the worship 
of wealth There is a sacied day m honor of 
husbands 

The Hindus aie generally very tender towards 
their females There aie, ot course, exceptions 
to the rule In the darkest period oi Indian 
histoiy ceitam customs sprang up, confined to 
certain sections of the population though, 
which reflect the highest discredit on the origin- 
ators and followers thereof , such as suttee, 
infanticide^ the ill-treatment of widows, infant 
marriage, polygamy, selling girls, dedicating 
girls to the service of the gods Missionary zecu 
sometimes paints them thick, and gives them out 
as universal customs They are sufficiently bad, 
and one at least, pretty geneial, viz , child mar- 
riage, but certainly not so bad or so general 
as they are represented to be Suttee and in- 
fanticide were never general They were con- 
fined mostly to royal families or the highest 
castes Suttee was originally entirely volun- 
tary Some of these customs have already dis- 
appeared Others are in the process of change 
and dissolution Young India has no desire to 
palliate them, and all modern reforming agen- 
cies are pledged to the restoration of the woman 
to her oiigmal high position m society* 

Legal Status 

(a) Rights in Property There is a \erse 
in which Manu says “Wife, son, slaA^e, these 
three are said to be without property , 
whatever property they acquire, is his to w horn 
they belong ” It should be noticed that the 
wife here occupies the same position as son, 
but read in the light of other provisions in the 
same code, and also with the provisions laid 
down in other law books, it appears that the 
verse is a mere piece of rhetoric or a pious wish 
or an interpolation 

Hindu Law has always recognized the right 
of the wife and the son to possess property of 
their own In IX, 194, Manu says “That 
which IS given over the marriage fire, that 
which IS given in the bridal procession, that 
(which IS given) ovei, ior an act of love, and 
that (winch is) recened ironi brother, mothei, 
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father, fall this) is called the sixfold propel ty of 
woman (195) That which is received as a gift 
(by married woman) aftei her marriage, from 
the family ot her husband, or of her connections, 
and that which has been given her by her be- 
loved husband, shall become the pioperty of her 
children should she die while her husband is 
alive 

In a joint Hindu family, no one male or fe- 
male IS entitled to a definite share of property 
The property is managed by the head of the 
family, in the interests of all the members of the 
family, male and female A daughter of the 
family remains a member of the family as long 
as she is not married, but when married she 
joins anothei family In divided families, 
widows, mothers, daughters and sisteis are re- 
cognized as heirs under certain circumstances 
An unmarried daughter, according to some 
authorities, inherits a share of her father’s pro- 
perty along with her brothers Ordinaiily when 
sons survive, they take the whole estate of the 
father, with a legal liability to maintain the 
female members of the family out of the father’s 
estate In case of their neglecting to do so and 
the property being sold, the right of the female 
members to be maintained out of that property 
IS supposed to follow the property, whosoever 
may be in possession thereof In case of no sons 
surviving, a widow inherits the propeity of hei 
husband with full lights as to the use of the 
income thereof, but with restricted rights as to 
the alienation of it She can only alienate foi 
legal necessity or with the consent of the next 
heir On her death the property goes to the 
daughters of the family with the same rights as 
were possessed by their mother Similarly, the 
mother is also an heir in the absence of brothers 

The special propety of the females is inherited 
by their children (sons and daughters) in the 
first instance, or in their absence by the hus- 
band in ceitain cases, and by the father’s family 
m certain others 

Rights of Adopting a Child Females have 
full rights of adoption They can even adopt a 
son to their husband aftei his death, if he in his 
lifetime authorized her to do so for him, or if his 
blood lelatives consent 

Rights to Guai diatibhip of Childien Under 
certain circumstances, a mother has the light of 
guardianship over her children of both sexes 
She IS also counted as one of the guardians for 
the purposes of giving away a daughter 

Rights Over Issue Hindu law books con- 
tain very elaborate rules as to the raising of 
issues and as to whom the issue belongs after 
birth These rules will seem to be very curious 
to people brought up m conventional Christian 
theology, but when read m the light of modem 
advanced thought as to parentage and eugenics 
they will not be devoid of interest In IX, 32, 
Manu likens the woman to land and man to 
seed In some places the seed is the principal 
factor , m ^otheiS; the womb of the woman , 


when both are equal the offspring is considei ed 
the best In a geneial comparison between 
seed and womb, the seed is called weightiei, for 
the offspring of every created being is charac- 
terized by the characteristics of the seed What- 
ever qualities the seed possesses, the same will 
be found in the xoroduce ‘Tor (though) this 
eaith is declared to be the eternal womb of 
created beings, (yet) the seed exhibits in the 
thmgs produced from it, not a single one of the 
qualities of the womb In the earth, even in 
one and the same (kind of) land, the seeds which 
spring up after being sown by husbandmen at 
the (proper) time aie of vaiious appearances, 
each according to its own natural qualities 
Rice, call (a kind of rice), mudga, sesame, 
beans, and barley sprout foith accoiding to 
their seed, and so do leeks and stigarcanes 
Hence a well-instructed man, aware of this law 
and understanding wisdom and science, should 
never sow seed m the wife of another man Just 
as in the case of cows, mares, female camels, 
slave girls, buffalos, cows, goats and ewes, it is 
not the progenitor that owns the offspring, 
even thus (stands the rule) in (the case of) other 
men’s wives Those who, not owning the land, 
but possessing the seed, sow it in the land of 
another man, do good to those who own the 
land, and the possessoi of the seed receives no 
fruit If there has been no agreement bet-ween 
those that own the land and those that own the 
seed, the advantage gamed belongs plainly to 
those who own the land , the womb is more im-' 
poitant than the seed But all that is produced 
in consequence of a special agreement between 
the owner of the land and the owner of the seed 
IS possessed equally by both 

Dissolution ot Marriage Marriage accord- 
ing to the Hindu law is a sacrament, and in 
theory, the tie is indissoluble Once married, al- 
ways married, is the formula This theory dis- 
countenances the remarriage of widows, though 
it has not m practise operated so strictly 
against the widower The earliei law looks, 
however, show that m those days not only was 
the remarriage of widows common, but that 
under ceitain circumstances, both the wife and 
the husband wcie allowed to lemaiiy m the 
lifetime of their foimei mates 

Remarriage in Lffetime First, m the case of 
the woman Sa^s Naiada m XII, 103, 97, 
“When her husband is lost or dead, when he has 
become a religious ascetic, when he is impotent, 
and when he has been expelled fi om caste , these 
are the five cases of legal necessity, m which 
a woman may be justified in taking another 
husband 

Narada prescribes different periods of waiting 
for man led women of different castes, in case of 
absent husbands, and says that no offence is 
imputed to a woman if she goes to live with 
another man after the fixed period has elapsed 
To the males, presumably, Narada allows great- 
er freedom Stalling Vkith a general injuction^ 
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that ^httsband and wife must not lodge a plaint 
against one another, with their relations or the 
king, when a quarrel has arisen through pas- 
sion, which has its root in jealousy or scoin,’^ 
he adds that when husband and wife leaye one 
another from mutual dislike they commit a sin 

Punishment of an Adulteress Naradahas no 
mercy for a married adulteress Helsays ^‘Her 
hair shall be shaved, she shall have to lie on a 
low couch, receive bad food, and bad clothing, 
and the removal of sweepings shall be assigned 
to her as her occupation One who wastes 
the entire property of hei husband under the 
pretence that it is hei own Stridhana, or 
who procures abortion, or who makes an 
attempt on her husband’s life, he shall banish 
her from the town ” In the next 'leise it is laid 
down that the husband will be justified m 
expelling a wife who always shows malice to 
him or who makes unkind speeches A woman 
thus abandoned had presumably every right to 
take another husband On the other hand, 
Narada does not omit to say that ‘hf a man 
leaves a wife who is obedient, pleasant spoken, 
skilful, virtuous and the mothei of (male) 
issue, the king shall make him mindful of his 
duty by inflicting severe punishment on him ” 
Manu on the other hand lays down elaborate 
rules regulating the degree of guilt attachable 
to a husband, m case of transgression of mar- 
riage vows under different circumstances , for 
instance, it is said in IX, 77, that the husband 
should wait one year for a wife who hates him, 
at the end of the year he should take away 
what (he) has gt^en her and not live with her 
(any more) In the case of a wife takmgto 
adultery, Manu excuses her 'hf she hates the 
husband because he is crazy, degraded, castrat- 
ed, impotent or afflicted with an evil disease,” 
but not so if he only neglects her, or is a drunk- 
ard or troubled with an (ordinaiy) disease 
Even in the latter case, the wife’s guilt affords 
no ground for his setting her aside for good 
She may be neglected for three months Manu 
allows a man to ‘^over-marry,” in case his wife 
indulges in intoxicating liquois, or does smful 
things, or (always) opposes her husband, or is 
diseased, or plagues her husband, or is always 
wasting his money In the case of sterile women, 
however, a man has to wait for eight years 
But if the wife IS of a lovable disposition and 
endowed with virtue, though sterile, the hus- 
band can only remany with the peimission of 
the former 

By the time of the present code of Manu, 
opinion had swung to condemn the remarriage 
af widows I do not think even the present 
code of Manu makes it illegal, but it certainly 
does not approve it The ideal of mainage set 
up m the present code of Manu is high from the 
ordinary conventional point of view, but rigid 
and illiberal from the point of view of modern 
thought In the opinion of Manu, the whole 
duty, in brief, of husband and wife towaids 


each other is that they cross not each other 
and wander not apart fiom each other, 
in thought, wmrd or deed, till death And 
the promise is, that they who righteously 
discharge this duty lieie, shall not be parted 
hereaitei, even by^ the death of the body, but 
shall be together in the world be 3 ^ond (Manu 
IX, 101 , Y 165 Bh I) 211 ) 

The idea was one oi complete merging of 
the two personalities into one It is said that 
‘‘As the quality of the husband is, such be- 
cometh the quality of the faithful wife, even as 
the qualitj’’ of the w^aters of the rii er becometh 
as the quality of the ocean into which she 
meiges ” (IX, 22 ) Husband here is likened to 
an ocean and his siiperioiit}’' is presumed In 
another place in the same chapter, it is said that 
“The man is not tlie man alone , he is the man, 
the w^oinan, and the progeny" ” llie sages haie 
declared that the husband is the same as the 
wife, (IX, 45), eiidenlly imptying the superi- 
ority of the woman, as it is expressly stated m 
IX, 23, that “if the wife be oi noble soul and 
the husband sinful and she determines to follow 
him in death unwidowed, then even as the 
strong snake-liuntei grasps the serpent and 
diags it out to light horn the deepest crevice, 
even so shall her giant love and sacrifice grip 
the husband’s soul and diag it from its depths 
of sin and darkness into the realms of light 
above ” Here the love of the wife is assigned 
a higher position than the wisdom of the hus- 
band The whole idea is poetically put m a 
book of mythology (Vishnu Purana, YI, XIX), 
where it is said, “He is Vishnu, she is Shri She 
IS language, he is thought She is prudence, he 
IS law He is wisdom, she is sense She is 
duty, he is right He is author, she is w ork 
He is patience, she is peace He is will, and she 
IS wish He is pity, she is gift He is chant and 
she is note She is fuel, he is fire She is glory, 
he IS sun She is orbs, he is space She is 
motion, he is wind He is ocean, she is shore 
He is owrner, she is wealth He is battle, she is 
might He is lamp, and she is light He is tree, 
and she is vine He is music, she is words He is 
justice, she is tiuth He is channel, she is stream* 
He IS flagstaff, she is flag She is beauty, he is 
strength She is body, he is soul” It will be 
observed that in this desciiption she is supeiior 
in ceitain i aspects and he in certam others 
Both are “equally important and indispensable 
and inseparable , that each has distinct psycho- 
physical attributes and functions which sup- 
plement each other that both are present m 
each individual life , but that, in certain epochs, 
one, with its set of forms, and the other, with 
its differentia and propria, in anothei set of 
forms ” — Bhagwmn Bass {The Science of SocmJ 
Organization^ P 222 ) 

The English expression “better half” has an 
equivalent in Sanskrit [Ardhangi) which means 
only “one half” The idea is piobahly based 
on 1 32, m which it is said that Brahms, the 
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Creator, having divided His own body into two, feet person when again joined m wedlock, and 

became a male by half, by half a female So only as one perfect person can they perform 
divided, a man and woman only became a per* effective religious ceremonies 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY STUDENTS REJOICE OVER PROHIBITION 


J ANUARY 1 6, 1920, brought much rejoic- 
ing among university students m Ameri- 
ca Most of them had desired prohibi- 
tion They had given money to secure it, 
they had worked for it, and all who could do 
so had voted for it Hence they were happy 
over the result 

It had not always been so Twenty years 
earlier, university students had not generally 
favored legal prohibition Most of them were 
total abstainers and many wished to eliminate 
the saloon in their home communities, but 
they were not yet converted to state or nation- 
al prohibition In some schools, drinking 
customs were prevalent and the “beer bust” 
quite popular 

The change was largely effected by the 
Intercollegiate Prohibition Association, organ- 
ized in 1900 by students and maintained 
always as a student organization, entirely 
separate from other anti-alcohoi societies 
Its purpose was to secure unbiased study of 
alcoholism and of the liquor traffic by stu- 
dents “Study the problem for yourself, from 
your own conclusion and then act,” was the 
slogan Giving each man the right to think 
through for himself, it then laid upon his con- 
science the moral obligation to apply his con- 
clusion 

In twenty years, the organization became 
the largest student civic movement in the 
world, with local societies in most of the 
colleges and universities of the United States 
Its trained secretaries reached 100,000 stu- 
dents annually An oratorical contest system 
caused the writing of 10,000 orations and 
their delivery before 3,000,000 people Em- 
phasis on study induced 100 institutions to 
present accredited study courses on the liquor 
problem, and 125 more to arrange volunteer 
study classes Series of study topics, text 
books, a strong student magazine, and other 
anti-Iiquor literature were prepared and 
published Hundreds of prohibition lecture 


courses were conducted m the universities by 
national leaders Journalistic contests secur- 
ed the publication of great masses of original 
material As many as 2,000 students served 
m local prohibition campaigns in a single 
yeai Drinking customs in colleges were 
investigated and fought Hundreds of peti- 
tions and thousands of letters were sent to 
legislators A spirit of co-operation was 
spread among the other temperance organi- 
zations and united work was initiated A 
number of leaders were furnished to the vari- 
ous anti-alcohol societies, and a great multi- 
tude of public leaders were informed and 
stimulated for leadership in their own walks 
of life The I P A was “The Training 
School of the anti-liquor reform ” 

In its national convention, January 5, 
1920, the association completely re-organized 
for new methods necessitated by the victory 
The work in America will be continued 
until prohibition becomes an accomplished 
fact in the social life of the nation Law 
enforcement will be stressed A careful 
survey ot the results of prohibition will be 
made and published All efforts to weaken 
the prohibition law will be vigorously fought 
Numerous appeals for aid received from 
student anti-alcohol organizations in other 
nations were considered These appeals 
stated that the proved methods and trained 
personnel of the I P A can be of great 
assistance, that the story of the fight of 
American students for prohibition will inspire 
other students, and that the presentation of 
the results of American prohibition will 
advance the reform The association voted 
to answer these appeals and to place itself 
at the service of students all over the world 
It was emphatically agreed to offer assistance 
only where invited by university leaders 

Mr Harry S Warner,- General Secretary 
of the I P A for twenty years, will travel 
in Europe this spring and summer for study 
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of the alcoho! situation He will visit man) 
of the universities and will leturn to America 
the last of the year Mr Warner is widely 
known m xAmenca as one of the best author- 
ities^ on alcoholism, his book, ^^Social Welfare 
andithe Liquor Problem,^’ having been used 
as a text book m hundreds of colleges and 
universities He has made a long study of 
alcoholism and the liquor traffic, especially 


m their relations to othei social problems 
His European trip enable him to gam a 
ivider -viewpoint of their “world aspects^ I 
will ask him to write an article on ^'Prohibi- 
tion and its Results m the United States^^ 
for the Modern Review I will endeavour 
myself to send further contributions on this 
subject 

Fredfrick Grubb 


AN INDIAN TUBERCULOSIS SPECIALIST IN ENGLAND 

By St Niha.l Singbt 


I HAVE been spending a few days under the 
hospitable roof of Dr Chowry Muthu, 
an eminent Indian specialist in tuber- 
culosis, who for tv enty years has been main- 
taining one of the largest and most up-to-date 
sanatonums at Wells, Somersetshire 

The Great Western Railway tram from 
Paddington Station m London brings one to 
Wells, m a little less than four hours, 
traversing a country that smiles more and 
more £he farther one gets away from the 
metropolis* Wells lies in a happy, prosperous 
valley, surrounded by hills The road rises 
gradually from the to^n to the first lodge of 
the sanatorium estate — nearly 800 ft m 7 
miles® 

TUB INSTITUTION 

The administration building set in the 
midst of 300 acres of woodland and meadow, 
m the heart of the pme-clad Mendip Hills, 
IS approached by the main drive, which winds 
past a grove of tall, old beech trees, and 
through a thick hedge of pines, laurel, and 
other evergreen trees and shrubs The 
patient on arrival, is taken at once to the 
reception room where he (or she) is given tea 
by the Sister-Matron, and is later welcomed 
by the Secretary Tea over, he is conducted 
to the consulting room and introduced to the 
chief physician ( Dr Muthu ) who takes his 
history, makes a cursory examination, gives 
a word of cheer and encouragement and 
sends him to bed, after which he has a consult- 
ation with the relatives and friends of the 
person who has come to find healing in the 
heart pf the pines jn God’s open air 


The chalets m which the patients hve are 
modem structures connected with a corridor 
at the back and a separate verandah m front, 
and face the south, looking upon a \ista of 
pines that stretches as far as the eye can see 
Each chalet is provided with a bedstead, 
combination wash-stand and chest of drawers, 
a book-case and a chair, is fitted with elec- 
tric light, and hot and cold water, and warmed 
with hot water radiators 

A card containing printed rules for the 
guidance of the patient, and the daily pro- 
gramme, and a temperature chart hang on the 
wall of each chalet 

The doctor himself planned all the chalets, 
and so arranged the position of doors and 
windows that every square inch is flushed 
with fresh air, and no part of them can have 
a pocket of still or stale air 

During the first week or so following the 
patient’s admission into the sanatorium, he is 
ordered to rest in his chalet If his evening 
temperature is inclined to go up, the length 
of his rest is prolonged When the proper 
time has arrived the Doctor prescribes graduat- 
ed exercise Gradually his walks are increased 
from 5 to 10 minutes to an hour and an hour 
and a quarter in the morning and an hour m 
the evening, all the walks being regulated 
according to his temperature and the condi*r 
tion of his lungs and general health 

During the stormy, rainy, or snowy 
weather, the patient is sent into the pme 
wmods, where he can take his exercise 
sheltred from stormy winds and rains amid 
the pine avenues, a distinctive feature of the 
Sanatorium The pine needles form a soft 
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brown carpet underfoot All the huily bmly 
and smoke and smells of modem life are as 
if they never existed The wind soughing 
thiough the trees soothes the nerves, and 
communion with natuie diives away all care 
and woriy, and the inhalation of the aroma 
from the pines exercises a healing influence 
upon the diseased lungs 

As the patient improves, in addition to 
the walking exercise, he is initiated into 
breathing and singing exercises and is set 
to chopping, sawing and plaining wood, 
gardening, and other light manual work, 
graduated according to his condition, the 
idea being to increase all physiologicial activi- 
ties, expand the lungs and improve the 
breathing capacity, and, in a general way, 
to improve his inhalation and nutrition that 
help to heal the lungs and arrest the disease 
In the intervals of various exercises come 
periods of rest — the silence hours — the two 
most important being an hour before dinner 
and another before supper The doctor 
places great value upon these rest hours 
which, if rightly taken advantage of, help to 
restore the jaded energies, improve the 
general health and exert a soothing and 
recuperative influence over body and mind 
Besides fresh air, exercise and rest, food 
forms an important part of the programme 
of healing The doctor pays a great deal of 
attention to the diet of the patients He 
believes m the three-meal system and em- 
phasizes that there should be an interval of 
at least four hours between meals He does 
not believe m over-feeding the patients, and 
strongly condemns the German system of 
superalimentation, as it tends, in his opinion, 
to bung about haemoptyns (bleeding of the 
lungs), gastric derangements, and other 
troubles He also lays great stress on giving 
the patients fresh food to eat— fresh meat, 
fresh green vegetables, most of them gather- 
ed from the sanatorium garden, and fresh milk 
just drawn from the cow or brought straight 
from the dair^ He says that stale, boiled, 
and sterilised milk, stale and tinned foods, 
and frozen and adulteiated foods impoverish 
the body and lead to tuberculosis, foi such 
foods deprive the body of vitammes — those 
Vital, organic elements and living salts that 
are absolutely necessary for the building up 
of the body 

In the sanatorium, meals are served 
punctually at 9 , i 30 , and 7 and it is interesting 
to watch the patients~except the bed-patients 


— troop into the dining hall and take their 
places when the bell rings The doctor is 
such a strict disciplinarian that a patient lias 
to deposit a penny m the chanty-box, if he 
IS even one minute late 

THE MAN 

So far 1 have meiely described the doctor’s 
institution, but most important of all, is his 
personal supervision He supplies the soul 
He IS the centre of the place Round him 
revolves everything His eyes are here, 
there and everywhere He is ably helped by 
the assistant doctoi, the Secretary, the Sister- 
Matron, and the nursing staff, but his is the 
last word, and he supervises e\ery depart- 
ment 

The best of the East, and the best of the 
West have gone into the making of this man 
Born 55 years ago m Madras, of Christian 
parents, he went to England and studied at 
Kings College, London, and after graduating 
and practising medicine m a London suburb^ 
travelled all over Europe attending various 
uni\ersities, acquiring higher degrees, and 
enlarging his experience 

Simultaneously he made a deep study of 
the Indian system of medicine, and books on 
Indian thought and culture The more he 
delved into the medical lore of long ago, the 
more he found that the ancient Indians had 
read the inmost secrets of nature, had dis- 
covered the fundamental causes of a great 
variety of diseases (including tuberculosis) 
and elaborated systems of cure which even a 
prejudiced scientist would consider remark- 
ably effective and closely following the ways 
of nature 

CAUSATION OF DISEASE 

Dr Muthu thinks that tuberculosis is a 
disease of civilisation, and has always been 
such Civilisation breeds it in two ways 
First, it upsets the mental balance by late 
hours, over-heated rooms, oxer-excitement, 
worry and self-indulgence Second, it im- 
poxerishes the body by packing people toge- 
thei in city slums and flats, lacking fresh air 
and sunshine, and compelling them to eat 
food, minus the necessary body and nerve- 
building qualities The poor, especially, 
suffer through unhealthy surroundings, lack of 
nourishment, and financial worry These 
tendencies begotten of civilisation deiange. 
that harmonious process of secretion and 
excretion of the various organs which go on 
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111 a peifectlv health) body, which the scieiit« 
ists call metcibolisni Thisimpaned metabol- 
ism, directly due to unbalanced ci\ ilisation, 
IS the root cause of tuberculosis 

Exactly what pait the germs of tuberculosis 
play m its causation, m the majority of cases, 
IS, according to Dr Muthu, a matter of dispute 
among the highest medical authonfies The 



Dr Chowr) Muthu, 

Head of the Mendip Hills Sanatorium 

bacteriologists still maintain their extreme 
position Dr Muthu contends, however, that 
there are cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
where with definite clinical symptoms no 
tubercle bacilli can be demonstrated by the 
most expert bacteriologist He says that 
medical men are more and more finding that 
behind the miciobes he impaired metabolism, 
and that behind the impaired metabolism lies 
the mental factor of the disease In other 
words, the importance of the soil is being 
more and more recognised, and the doctors 
are learning that unless the soil was ready for 
its reception, the deadliest of germs could do 
no harm As he puts it, infection is condi- 
tional to the soil His long experience makes 
him inclined to the belief that the clinical 

67 ^ 2-6 


manifestations of the disease are mote the 
products of bad environment than they are 
pioduced b) the germs 

Dr Muthu, writing in 'The Lancet^' 
recently, declared that we can have tuber- 
culosis without tubercle bacilli (one such case 
was reported b> his friend Sir St Clair 
Thomson in the Tubercle”) in the same way 
that we can have influenza without the in- 
fluenza germ He noted that full> 30 per 
cent of consumptive patients admitted into 
his sanatorium had no tubercle bacilli in their 
snutum On the other hand, he said that 
there were cases where tubercle bacilli were 
piesentin the glands of the bod}^ and in the 
system without presenting any symptoms of 
consumption whatever \ea— he said that 



A Patient at Dr Muthu’ s Sanatorium wearing 
the mask containing Imt soaked with 
healing medicines 

tubercle bacilli w^ere actually found m the 
blood of twm typhoid patients at Henry Phipp’s 
Institute, Pensylvania, by two experts, Petty 
and Mendenhall 
STAGES OF TUBERCULOSIS 

Conversing wath me upon the subject, 
Dr Muthu explained that the first stage of 
tuberculosis is known as the "consolidation” 
stage The palient^s temperature does not 
rise above 99° or 99 6 ^ Only small portion 
of one apex, or both apices of the lungs are 
involved The appetite is good, and the 
patient sleeps well, but has a slight persistent 
cough This stage, he went on, might be 
divided into three periods 

At first the patient is slightly irritable 
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A group of Chalets at Dr Muthu’s Sanatorium 


and begins to sutler fiom sleeplessness, and 
to be overpowered by lassitude Girls be- 
come anaemic Nothing, however, is found, 
on examination It appears as if the nervous 
system is most imolved 

Duiing the second period a slight rise of 
temperature in the evening, following exer- 
tion, is registered, and all symptoms become 
accentuated 

In the third period, the temperature rises 
perhaps as high as ioo° in the e\enmg, and the 
cough develops On examination, the apex 
IS found to be involved 

The end of this period and the beginning 
of the first period of the second stage merge 
into each other Between the third period 
and the first stage of the next, the tubercu- 
losis bacilli appear 

The third stage Dr Muthu characterises 
as the “cavity stage” The temperature 
swings between 98“ and 102°— it might be 
called a typhoid temperature 
DR MUTHU S CONCLUSIONS 

After twenty years of experience with the 
“great white plague”, Dr Muthu has come to 


certain very definite conclusions He de- 
clares — 

1 The disease is fundamentally due to 
dyscrasia or constitutional weakness, which 
may be caused by poverty of the mother’s 
milk, or to being aitihcially fed, or to lack of 
nuti itious food or malnutrition during infancy 
or youth, or, in later stage of life Or it may 
be due to residence in unhealthy conditions 
such as over-crowded slums or over-heated or 
sunless fiats Or it may be due to physical 
and mental habits such as alcoholism, worry, 
over-excitement, over-work, sexual excess, 
and the like 

2 Tuberculosis flourishes m a such soil 
The greater the dyscrasia, the greater the 
virulence of the tubercle bacilli 

3 The tubercle bacilli cannot create 
disease unless the soil is ready for it 

4 Therefore the soil is infinitely more 
important than the bacilli, that is to say, the 
general, physical, mental, moral, and social 
conditions, play a far more important part in 
the cuasation of tuberculosis than the presence 
of tubercle bacilli 
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All A. venue in the Pme-Woods 

CURE 

5 The cuie of tuberculosis depends not 
so much upon the eradication of the bacilli 
as upon the eradication of the conditions that 
provide a feitile soil for them In other 
words, the chief treatment aims at the 
improvement of the general physical, mental, 
moral, and social conditions of the patient 

When it comes to the question of treat- 
ment for tuberculosis, Dr Muthu lays great 
stress upon the necessity of the patient 

1 Coming to him in the earliest possible 
stages of the disease , 

2 Having plenty of fresh air to flush 
out the lungs , 

3 Having absolute quiet , 

4 Having an abundance of nourishing 
food, but not eating to the point of over- 
feeding, 

5 The absence of worry and complete 
relaxation of strain 

To sum up, Dr Muthu aims at giving 
Nature the opportunity to repair the damage 
wrought by bad housing, worry, fatigue, etc 

Dr Muthu does not believe much m the 


5d5 

use of clrugN, and does not resort to them 
except in cases ol absolute necessity He 
wants to create conditions that c\ill give 
Nature the maximum opportunity to repair 
the damage ought in her handiwork 
fnstead of medicines he prescribes open an 
and healthlul plusical and mental condi- 
tions supplemented by giaduited exercise, 
continuous inhalation of anti-scptie vapours 
to puiify and stiengthen the system, by means 
ot a mask covering the mouth and nose, 
and electric treatment for the nerves The 
pcisonality of the doctor, he thinks, plays a 
great pai t in the eme-* oi the disease He 
must inspiit contiehnee He must r leliate 
cheeitulness He must have the eitect ol 
ealmino ovei -wrought renews, in eAhti woids, 
he must be a p'-vehejpathist as well as a 
physical! 

INDI \N GENII S 

It came to me-* '•onievvlial ol ei sui puse to 
hud that this Inch in ivIkj ten ovei '^5 ^ears 
had lived in the heait ol the English eountrj- 
side, far away from the capital of Empue, 
and SIX thousand miles distant from his 
Motheilaiid, should be a great admirer of the 
genius of his people and a hrm believer in 
their destiny He said to me that if Indians 
would but be tiue to them own tiaditions, if 
they wmuld but study their own literature, 
philosophy, religion, ait and science, if they 
would only give up aping the West, and 



Lady patients sawing wood lot the sake ot 
exercise 
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Patients taking breathing exeiciscs 


attempt to fashion the future of India in 
conformity with the highest Indian ideals, 
India would once again lead the world as 
she did in the days gone by 

Only by being true to their inmost nature, 
Dr Muthu said, could Indians save their 
souls and regenerate their bodies If in then 
perversity, they cut themselves adrift from 
their ancient traditions and customs, they 
would not only lose their souls, but would rum 
their bodies as well The noise and smoke 
incidental upon industrial life, the troubled 
mind, the jangled nerves constantly itching for 
excitement which result from the strenuous 
life, and the creation of tenements where 
men, women, and children grew like the 
fungi cut off from God’s light and fresh air, 
would make for tuberculosis and other 
diseases in India, as the multiplication of 
mills, factories, workshops, and tenements 
have done in the West 

In Europe and America, the far-seeing 
have already realised that if the race is to 
survive, industrial conditions must be revolu- 
tionised, in fact, the whole tenor of civilisation 
must be changed Is India, Dr Muthu asks, 
going to don the clothes that the West is 
discarding — the dirty, soiled, and verminous 
linen whose very touch is polluting to the 
body as well as to the soul ? Or is India 
going to retain that spaciousness of life, that 
peacefulness, that meditativeness, that has 
always characterised her If she must apply 
steam and electricity to her industries, will 
she forget her own past, and also the experi- 
ence of the West, and create these new 
Industries in already overcrowded, unhealthy. 


towns, or will she set the v orld a great ex- 
ample by settingup laige industries in the 
heart of the forest, vdiere men and women 
can produce articles of utility, without losing 
their contact wnthnatuie, and becoming slaves 
of machinery ^ 

DISEASE BREEDING CONDITIONS 

Di Muthu wishes India to mend her w&ys 
quickly, for during his recent \isits to India, 
he has found a state of aftaiis that has alarm- 
ed him In Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, 
and in fact every large town where modern 
industries have grown up, he has discovered 
that the evils of Western industrialism are 
not merely repeated, but are greatly accen- 
tuated by the climate on the one hand, and 
by the greed of factory-owmei s on the other 
Men, women, and children, are toiling for 
long, weary hours in rooms oft-times filled 
with steam, with an angiy tropical sun beat- 
ing upon the roof, living m houses that are 
dark and dingy and fearfully overcrowded, 
and subsisting upon food insufficient in 
quantity, and poor in quality The most 
elementary laws of sanitation are defied 
Men and women nei er have enough of tissue-* 
building food Germs of virulent diseases 
are thus encouiaged to grow and to multiply, 
while the human body does not possess the 
vitality to lesist their attacks Hence diseases 
like tuberculosis have acquired a hold upon 
Indian life that inspires Dr Muthu with fear 

Dr Muthu estimates that the deaths in 
India from tuberculosis range from goo,ooo to 
1,000,000 per annum Mortality from that 
scourge in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and 
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Patients out for a walk wearing their masks 


other Indian cities, in proportion to their 
population, IS larger than it is in Birmingham, 
Glasgow, and other mdustiial towns m Gieat 
Britain 

The latio of mortality from tuberculosis 
among Indian women is greater than among 
men This is especially true of the classes 
whose women observe purdah Women ol 
child-bearing age are great sufferers, winch 
unfortunately involves a double loss The 
pity of it all IS that there are only four or five 
sanatoriums to treat the sufferers from this 
dire disease m a vast continent like India 

A PRACTICAL PROGRAMME 

If he could have his way, Dr Muthu 
would organise the widest and most energetic 
campaign to fight the conditions that make 
for tuberculosis in India, to save every man, 
woman and child suffering from that disease, 
and to fight the conditions that produce the 
^‘great white plague” He believes that one 
of the piime necessities of oUr da} is the 
establishment of a central bureau in India, 
with provincial and town buieaus, to disse- 


minate intormation about the cause, growth, 
prevention, and cure ol tuberculosis There 
should also be hospital homes, with special 
facilities for lodging patient’s lelatiaes and 
cooking food according to caste regulations 
There should be colony sanatoria m ruial 
districts, just outside towns, w^here a person 
suffering from tuberculosis could li\e with his 
famil}, in healthy conditions, and continue to 
support them while he is undei going treat- 
ment to cure his own disease 

The longer I know Dr Muthu, the more 
I study his methods and become acquainted 
with his nationalistic ideals and ambitions, 
the more I am foiced to ask myself How 
can India afford to spaie this son of hers to 
toil in a foreign land ? Is not his rightful 
place in India, saving his owm people from 
the dread scourge, lathcr than abioacl, bring- 
ing health hope, and happiness to men and 
women who are not of his own blood ? Is 
it not a gieat loss to India that another coun- 
tiy should benefit horn his work, so soiely 
needed by his Mothciland ^ 
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FAMINE IN PURI DISTRICT, ORISSA 


T here is a mce distinction drawn in 
official pai lance between scaicity, 
distress and famine, and, thereloie, 
even when large numbers of people in some 
tract of country may be living (or rathei 
slowly dying) on grass, leaves and eaith, 
famine may not be officially declaied 
there Howevei, as His ITonoui the Lieu- 
tenant Governoi of Bihai ard Oiissa has 
himseh visited Puii and is lepoited to 
have been satisfied that all that ought to 
have been done has not been done, it is 


hoped that the luckless people ol Pun will 
now get moie help from the State than 
before 

Nearly an aiea of some 150 squaie miles 
has been aftected foi well-ni^h 2 yeais 
Last yeai almost the whole district suffered 
badly fiom di ought and the pait in 
question sutfeied reiyteinbly The drought 
was follow ed bv flood, which lasted foi 
ovei a month It caused untold miseiies 
to the people The paddy ci op wms abso- 
lutely desLioyed The patches of labi ciops 



A Group of Paminc-stncken People in Pun (Orissa) 
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The Grass which has hitherto formed the staple food of the people of Pun durino the Famine, but 
which IS now scarce owing to the heal of summer 

iiiiSit. 8. few people ixsid. here 8ii(i there showers Xhese successive visitations of 
o-rown were washed awav bv subsequent natuie have rendered the tract desolate. Up 
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Some Famine-stucken men, women and c'nildien of Puu 


to the first week of April last, no help was 
received from Government except the in- 
adequate Taccavi grant Test works were 
opened for some months at some places, 
but it was practically impossible for any 
laige number of people to attend, because 
of the low wages and of the extiemely weak 
condition of then physique to which they 
had been then leduced Some villages have 
become practically deserted The district 
famine relief committee, orgamsd through 
non-official efforts, with the district 
magistrate as president, gave some relief, 
which was utterly inadequate 

The photographs kindly supplied by the 
Hon’ble Mr Gopabandhu Das and repro- 


duced here, will give some idea of the con- 
dition of the people The starving people 
had hitheito been living on, among other 
things, the glass of which a picture pre- 
paied fiom a sample sent by the same 
gentleman is given heie , but that, too, 
has now become scarce owing to the heat 
of summer The condition of the people 
IS desperate, and as State help is never 
quite enough, we must ourselves render as 
much help as possible Contributions may 
be sent to (1) Mr Gopabandhu Das, 
Satyabadi, Sakhigopal P O (Pun), (2) Mr 
Jagabandhu Sinha, President, Famine En- 
quiry Committee,Puri , or (3) Mr L Sahu, 
member, Servants of India Society, Pun 


TWILIGHT 


When twilight falls 
And running waters sing 
For joy of Eventide, — 

When the moon-gold pnmiose lights 
The piny dusk 

Like pale stars fallen and become 
Calm eyes of dreamy Earth, — 

Then through the holy stillness 

Memoi j flies 

To ton o-forsaken regions, 

‘r.tl tl,e little words of childhood 
— < 1 r 11 c "ound 


As oracles of delight 
The little thoughts 

That hovered round our innocent hearts 
Come singing through a mist of tears 
With silvery messages. 

And they we lost in years gone by 
Gather around once more. 

Old grief all gone, — 

When twi.light falls 
And running waters sing 
For joy of Eventide 

E, E Speight, 
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THE SHADOW OF COMING EVENTS 
By Presicipal Herambachandra Maitr\, m i 


<<¥T IS the timversal belief,” wrote Sir 
i Sankarati Nair in his minute of dis- 
sent of the 16th April, 1919, “and 
there is little doubt that facts unfortunate- 
ly tend to support it, that primary English 
education for the masses and higher educa- 
tion for the middle classes are discouraged 
for political reasons ” The existence of 
this unhappy belief is largely due to the 
very inadequate expenditure upon educa- 
tion by the State and to the doctrine, 
sometimes formally inculcated and so often 
implicitly acted upon, that the range of 
high education ought be to narrowed in order 
that its quality may be improved This 
doctrine and the policy based upon it have 
been severely criticised in the Report of 
the Calcutta University Commission And 
we had hoped that henceforth there 
would be a marked change for the better 
in the attitude of Government towards 
high education But the pernicious theory 
we have referred to does not appear likely 
to be discarded soon It has been a pet 
argument with many Anglo-Indian officials 
that high education ought to be restricted 
in order that it may not grow out of pro- 
portion to primary education When Sir 
Michael Sadler appeared as a witness before 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee, he 
was asked by Lord Sydenham whether he 
was “surprised to find” that the number of 
students receivmg high education was too 
large in comparison with the total number 
of pupils receiving instruction, whether 
education in India was not “top-heavy 
because of the comparatively small founda- 
tion which the primary schools at present 
have ” These questions faiily reflect the 
tone and temper of the bureaucracy in 
India in dealing with this vital question 
No champion of the cause of educa- 
tion could have replied to them more 
effectively than Sir Michael He said he 
had “remarked the comparatively small 
number in the primary schools”, but that 
“he did not regret at all the number of those 
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in the high schools or the uniieisities He 
wanted them earnestly to ha\e a much 
better education, but he did not want any 
kind of curtailment of educational oppor- 
tunity , on the contrary, an extension of 
it, and an improvement of it ” He em- 
phasized the view expressed by the Com- 
mission by adding that “he wanted veiy 
much to see the base of the pyramid 
strengthened, but the apex of it not 
whittled away ” Sir Gurudas Banerjee had 
said the same thing in criticising the views 
of his colleagues on the Indian Universities 
Commission Words like these, coming 
from an eminent English educationist of 
the position of Sir Michael Sadler, are like 
a fresh breeze blowing across the arid 
sands of Anglo-Indian officialdom We re- 
cognise the old famdiar face of the bureau- 
cracy in the Resolution of the Government 
of India of the 2Tth January last, which 
has filled the minds of all who are interest- 
ed in the cause of high education with 
alarm Nothing is said about such of 
the recommend? tions of the Commission 
as are dictated by the conviction that, 
while it is necessary to improve the 
quality of university education, it would be 
disastrous to narrow its range And it is 
proposed wholly to do away with the safe- 
guards against repressive measures and vio- 
lent changes which have been insisted on by 
the Commission in order to conciliate pub- 
lic opinion and soften the transition from 
the old order of things to the new one in 
working out a scheme which is described by 
its authors themselves as revolutionary 
The drastic changes recommended by the 
Commission aie to be enforced with a 
rigour from which they have shrunk , 
and new restiictions of a most arbitrary 
character are to be imposed on the spread 
of high education The indictment 
penned by Sir Sankaian Nair is a grave 
one , and the course of action outlined in 
the Government Resolution under review is 
an addition to the pile of facts which tend 
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to support it. The Goverument of India 
flings itself perversely athwart the scheme 
of the Commission in most essential 
things, and we are told that it is that 
scheme which it proposes to carry out 
Now it is absolutely clear that, whatever 
may he the merits of the policy chalked 
out in this announcement of the intentions 
of Government, it is not a carrying out of 
the scheme framed by the Commissioners 
It IS m sharp conflict with their plan of 
operations, not in minor things, but in 
matters vitally aflfecting our educational 
interests 

One most notable feature of the Report 
of the Commission is a fi ank recognition 
of the fact, that in order to bring about the 
improvement of education very large ex- 
penditure must be mcuired “If Bengal 
IS to have a better system of educa- 
tion,” they say, “Bengal must pay for 
it, and only Bengal can pay for it , and 
what Government has to show is not 
‘generosity’, but courage in levying the 
necessary taxation , a courage not 
to be expected until it is plain that 
those who will have to pay the taxes are 
ready to do so ” Their estimate is that 
an annual expenditure of 68 lakhs and 
capital grants amounting to 61% lakhs 
(excluding Dacca) would be necessary to 
give effect to their proposals This does 
not include the outlay that would be 
required to meet other urgent needs, such 
as the extension of primary and technical 
education “We should fail in our duty”, 
they say, “if, in putting forward claims 
on behalf of university education, we did 
not also hold in view the not less 
important claims of the other educational 
grades upon the resources available for 
educational purposes ”, Their estimate is 
admittedly a rough one Since the issue 
of the Report there has been an enor- 
mous rise in the price of land and build- 
ing materials in Calcutta, which must 
add immensely to the cost of the scheme 
oroposed for Calcutta But we need 
rot go into details The essential point 
s that a much larger expenditure of money 
rom the public funds must be provided for 
)ir Michael laid the utmost stress on this 
tt his evidence before the Joint Parlia- 


mentary Committee “The real defect in 
education in Bengal,” he said, “is aneemia, 
and this an£emia is due to want of money 
—money wisely spent and lightly guided, 
but, above all things, money ” (The italics 
are ours ) And on this question the 
Resolution is silent We have only one 
short sentence in the concluding paragraph 
“Funds ■will be required ” If, as the 
Commissioners say, “the main burden of 
establishing a new and healthier system 
must be borne by the taxpayer,” it was 
the clear duty of Government, in dealing 
with the Report, to give the taxpayer 
some idea ot the way in which it is 
proposed to raise money “It is no part of 
oui duty,” the Commissioners say, “to 
suggest how the money is to be found 
But it IS part of oui duty to show that 
reform can only be had by paying for it ” 
“It IS part of OUI duty, also, to recognise 
that in the conditions now existing in 
Bengal, the raising of the necessary funds 
must present difficulties ” These were 
questions which the Government was 
bound to tackle But thej^ have been 
quietly ignored Is this statesmanship ’ 
Education is to be a transferred subject 
when the Reform Act comes into operation 
It will be the Minister and, through him, 
the re-con stituted Legislative Council, 

that will have to find the money needed 
for the expansion and improvement of 
education of all grades It is therefore 
absolutly necessary that the public should 
be taken into confidence in this matter. 
The Government of Bengal, we are told, is 
“in accord with the Government of India” 
regarding the action contemplated We 
do not know what are the views of the 
Bengal Government on the financial aspect 
of the question The Hon’ble Member of 
the local Government who holds the 
education portfolio declared at a public 
meeting some time ago, that when the 
Government was le constituted under the 
Reform Act less money would be available 
for education than now If that is the 
case, w e do not know how an expensive en- 
terprise may be now undertaken If, on the 
other hand, the Imperial Gox^ernment and 
the local Government have between them 
devised some scheme for raising funds, the 
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scheme— 01 an outline of it— should have 
been embodied m the Resolution It is the 
avowed object of the Resolution to give 
the public an oppoitunity of criticising the 
pioposals contained theiein But the 
duty of offering ciiticisms is rendeied 
veiy difficult by the absence of a clear 
statement as to the funds likely to be 
available, not for a year or two, but foi 
a reasonable length of time, for the working 
out of a scheme involving operations which 
must be extended over a number of years 
We have ample experience of the futility of 
schemes of reform causing widespread 
agitation, wathout adequate support from 
the public funds for carrying them out 
Speaking of secondary education in Bengal 
before the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
Sir Michael Sadler said, the University “had 
tried to do everything to fulfil its respon- 
sibilities, but there had not been enough 
money given for it to be possible to 
reform these schools and to bring them to 
the standard which the UniveiSity would 
desire them to reach ” But while nothing 
IS said as to the way in which, and the 
extent to which, it is proposed to provide 
funds for carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, “the Go\einment 
of India,” it IS stated, “accept them as 
liiobably embodying the most feasible 
scheme which IS compatible with existing 
conditions ” Aie we to understand that 
“existing conditions” include the measuie 
of financial support which Goiernment is 
prepared to gi\e, or that the scheme is 
“feasible” without such support^ An 
expensiie administrative machineiy, in- 
cluding an Executive Commission “for the 
initiation of the new- older of things” and 
a salaried Vice-Chancellor, is to be proiided 
But no assurance is guen, no hope is held 
out, of any assistance to be given to colleges 
and schools in the all-impoitant matter of 
finance What both the Commission and 
Sir Michael Sadler have described as 
“an£emia”is to continue Henceforth much 
more is to be spent on doctors’ fees 
That, it appears, is “feasible” As to 
providing more nourishment for the sick 
man, his guardian, wffiose great responsibi- 
lities are eloquently dwelt upon, is not 
m a position to commit himself 


No champion of the rights of the 
people could have laid greater stress than 
the Commissioners have done on the 
necessity of enlisting the sympathy and 
securing the co-operation of the public in 
carrying out the reforms they have 
proposed They have noticed the existence 
of a strong feeling, or rathei “an 
instinct” in the public mind, “that educa- 
tion should not be controlled in all its 
vital issues by a bureaucracy, however 
competent and disinterested, acting m the 
name of Government ” And they have 
repeatedly urged the necessity of pro- 
ceeding in such a way as to have the 
support of public opinion “A new educa- 
tional outlook IS sorely needed m the 
schools and colleges of Bengal But this 
reform, ’ theji- believe, “must draw its chief 
strength from a determined movement in 
public opinion ” They speak most 
appieciatnely of a growing demand for 
education and of disinterested enthusiasm 
for educational progress among us. 
“Much of the zeal for secondary educa- 
tion,” it IS admitted by them, “spnngs from 
non-self-regarding motives and works 
against what might appear to be self- 
interest It IS this belief in education fot 
its own sake, a belief which, though often 
vague and undisciiminating, is ardent and 
sincere — that gives its chief significance to 
the movement now spreading in Bengal.” 
And speaking of the reform of secondary 
education, they declare that “a wave of 
public opinion, supportingthe actions of a 
new repi esentative central authority, can 
alone raise the present system to a new 
level of usefulness and open out new 
educational opportunities ” But the 
Resolution displays either an amazing 
Ignorance of this growing demand for 
education or a determination to ignore 
it and follow a course which cannot 
but alarm and exasperate the public 
“The Government of India,” it is stated, 
“are assured that there is at the present 
moment in Bengal a strong and general 
aspiration for improved methods in the 
higher blanches of instruction ” We do 
not know wrhether those who act in 
the name of Government have taken note 
of the fact that theie is now: in Bengal as 
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keeti a desire for an extension of education 
as an aspiration for improved methods If 
there is any feeling or sentiment of the 
ptibhc mind which is most emphatically 
admitted and most generally supported 
hy the Commissioners, it is this desire to 
kave the avenues leading to the temple of 
knowledge widened as far as possible 
And the generous support given to this 
desire by the Commissioners constitutes 
the brightest feature of their Report There 
IS much in it with which we are unable to 
agiee But we are deeply grateful to its 
authors for their having lent the most valu- 
able aid of their powerful and united voice 
to the demand of the people of Bengal, that 
the plea of efficiency “in the higher branches 
of instruction” should not be put forward 
as a ground for the curtailment of educa- 
tional opportunity They “sympathise 
very strongly with the view that one of 
the greatest needs of India is more 
education, widely spread throughout 
the community ” But lest this should be 
understood to mean merely a wide 
diffusion of education in the lower grades, 
they declare that the educational system 
of the country “should be crowned by 
universities, professional schools and 
technological institutions, popular in their 
sympathies, exacting, m their standards, 
many-sided in their courses of study, 
staffed by able teachers, and accessible to 
all who have shown themselves competent 
to ptohi hy advantages necessarily costly 
to the State We share the opinion that, 
just as the mam economic purpose of the 
co-operative movement is to democratise 
credit, a chief aim of the educational 
institutions of India should he to democrat- 
ise knowledge ” (The italics are ours ) 
And this IS the view to which Sir Michael 
Sadler gave forcible expression before 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
Accordingly he and his colleagues have 
msisted on the necessity of bringing about 
the improvement of university education, 
not by abolishing a large number of 
colleges, but by giving liberal financial 
help from the public funds to all colleges 
prepared to fulfil certain essential condi- 
lons Of this constructive side of the 
scheme of the Commission we see nothing 


in the Resolution But we see a plan of 
ruthless destruction clearly laid down The 
Government, it is stated, intends to in- 
troduce a Bill which will ‘ ‘not depart in 
essential respects” from the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission The “essential 
outlines of the Commission’s scheme” are 
to be embodied in it, though “there may 
be room for difierences in detail ” But, 
after these piofessions of a desire to 
adhere to the main recommendations of 
the Commission, we find some of the 
most important features of the scheme of 
the Commission— proposals prompted by 
sympathy for struggling institutions and 
a desiie to proceed cautiously in the 
working out of a revolutionary scheme — 
brushed aside as if they were matters of 
little consequence “Some colleges in 
Calcutta,” the Commissioneis say, “will 
at first be incapable of taking part in 
such a co-operative system as we have 
wrought out For these colleges temporary 
provision on something like the existing 
basis will be necessary, until they shall 
have been enabled — we hope with both 
public and private assistance— to bring 
themselves up to the requisite standard ” 
But the course of action foreshadowed in 
the Resolution before us is not characteris- 
ed by any such weak feeling of sympathy. 
It favours the adoption of measures 
“for dealing with such colleges in a more 
expeditious manner than that contem- 
plated by the Commission ” They ought, it 
thinks, to be “definitely separated from the 
University” and placed under the proposed 
Board of Intermediate and Secondary Edu- 
cation with a very limited membership, “if 
they hold out no prospect of fulfilling the 
conditions of constituent colleges ” As 
to the duty solemnly enjoined upon 
the State of giving them liberal assistance 
to enable them to fulfil these conditions, 
the Resolution, as we have seen, is silent 
And the reason assigned for such a drastic 
course in dealing with institutions which 
have not sufficient resources of their own 
to come up at once to the required level of 
efficiency, is that the treatment proposed 
for them by the Commission may “lead to 
difficulty ” “It wiU be hazardous to 
permit the continued existence in Calcutta 
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of a class of institutions insufficiently 
equipped for participation in the Teaching 
University,” for they would be “calculated 
by their proximity to depress the standards 
which such a University should maintain ” 
This, we must admit, appeals to us to be a 
doctrine of an absolutely original character, 
wholly unknown to such eminent experts 
on the theory and practice of the science 
of education as Sir Michael Sadler and his 
colleagues They have emphatically con- 
demned purely restrictive measures un* 
accompanied by generous efforts to help 
and strengthen the colleges They have 
denounced the idea — so greatly in favour 
with the bureaucracy— of “whittlmg away 
the apex” of the educational fabric But 
their emphatic declarations in favour 
of a constructive and sympathetic course 
of action have made no impiession upon 
the Government of India If the doctrine 
thafhas been promulgated by Government 
IS to be accepted as the basis of educa- 
tional re-construction, the work of re- 
construction must be accomplished, not 
by building up, but by pulling down 
Excepting the small number of students 
who may be fortunate enough to secure 
admission to the one or two institutions 
favoured by the State, the multitudes of 
young men clamouring for education in 
the teachmg university to be organised 
in Calcutta are to be denied access to it 
As to the theory put forward by Govern- 
ment in support of such a course, where 
in the world has it been acted upon ’ And 
what would be the effect of its applica- 
tion to the entire educational system of 
the country ^ In many district towns in 
Bengal, there are several schools recog- 
nised by the university, some of which are 
far less efficient than others Should these 
be closed in order that secondary education 
may be raised to a higher level ^ It cannot 
be said that all the colleges at Oxford or 
Cambridge stand on the same level 
Should the weaker ones be destroyed, in 
order that they may not by their proximity 
“depress the standards” aimed at by these 
great seats of learning ^ 

The great object that the Calcutta 
University Commission has kept in view 
IS the establishment of a teaching univer- 


sity in Calcutta, the essential feature of 
which IS to be the co-operation of the 
colleges and the central authority in provi- 
ding efficient instruction for under-gradu- 
ates as well as post-graduate studejits, 
and the system contemplated by them has 
been described as one of synthesis But 
the line of action proposed in the 
Resolution is one which would make 
the existence of constituent colleges 
almost impossible The Commission 
admits that no college could at once “turn 
its intermediate students into the street,” 
and that “even in the case of the best 
colleges” it IS necessary to provide for a 
transitional period But Government 
takes no notice of all this The mufassal 
colleges, however, are to be treated differ- 
ently, for they serve a useful purpose 
“by providing higher education near to the 
homes of many students” and by prevent- 
ing them fiom adding to “the already 
overcrowded state of Calcutta colleges ” 
Even those mufassal colleges which cannot 
be immediately placed in the category of 
University colleges, are to be allowed to 
retain the degree courses for some time 
But they must “nd themselves from the 
commencement of the presence of intermedi- 
ate students ” As to the problem created by 
the large number of senior students in 
Calcutta and the multitude of intermediate 
students in the mufassal being at once 
“turned into the street” — to borrow a 
phrase from the Commissioners, that 
does not deserve any attention from 
Government We have not a word in the 
Resolution as to the steps to be taken to 
provide educational facilities for these 
unfortunate young men Surely “the 
high and difficult enterprise” on which 
the Commission has invited the educated 
classes to embark, is something very 
different from what is here offered to 
them in its name And it is ciuel mockery 
to bespeak their assistance and co-opera- 
tion in carrying out such a plan ' 

As in the manner of dealing with the 
colleges, so in the constitution of the Uni- 
versity, the deviations from the recom- 
mendations of the Commission proposed by 
Government are not of a mmor character 
They are of very vital importance It is 
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proposed to stibstiitite the Chanceller foi 
the GoYernment Bengal as the anthoiity 
that IS to sanction the statutes, “m older 
to emphasise the pe is onal i elation of the 
Chancellor with the University ’’ That is 
to say, in the most impoitant mtter of 
uniYersity administration the re-consti- 
tuted executive council and the mimsteis 
are to have no voice. It is further proposed 
to reduce the representative elements in the 
composition of the Couit,to lessen the num- 
ber of representatives of recognised teachers 
m the Academic Council, and to give the 
Executive Council ‘‘supervisory control, 
subject to certain safeguaids, over the 
framing of new Regulations And finally, 
the organisation of secondary and in- 
termediate education is not to be in- 
cluded within the scope of the legislative 
measuie to be brought foiwaid by the 
Government of India It is to be left to the 
local Governments “to take such action 
as they think fit regarding the most 
important recommendation of the Com- 
mission, namely, the sepaiation of inter- 
mediate from collegiate education, the plac- 
ing of it, together with secondary educa- 
tion’’ undei a piopcily constituted board 
This IS desciibed by the Commissioneis 
“as the very pivot of then whole scheme 
of refoim ” This is to be left untouched 
in the bill to be placed before the Imperial 
Legislative Council, and yet the bill, it is 
stated, will “embody the mam proposals” 
of the Commission But the proposed 
departuies from the scheme of the Com- 
mission, which aie described in the resolu- 
tion as “slight” modifications, involve 
those vital issues on which the avowed 
intentions of the Government are en- 
tirely opposed to the course of action 
which the Commissioners have in the 
most emphatic manner urged it to pursue 
And what the Resolution itself describes 
as “the most impoitant recommendation 
of the Commission” is left to be dealt with 
by the local Government in such manner 
as it thinks fit It is, we presume, intended 
that the proposal to take away the inter- 
mediate classes- from colleges piepaiing 


students foi the degree examinations 
should be accepted and given effect to, 
not by a legislative measuie on which the 
repiesentatives of the people in the Legis- 
lative Council may have an opportunity 
ofexpiessing their views, but by an 
executive ordei 

It might have been expected that the 
Government of India, intimately acquaint- 
ed with the actual condition of things and 
the difficulties in the way of ti an slating a 
revolutionaiy scheme immediately into 
practice, should seek to soften its rigoui 
and bring it into opeiation cautiously and 
slowly But the course wdiich it intends to 
follow IS precisely the leveise oi this The 
most generous proposals of the Commission 
are set aside, the degree of caution and the 
sympathy and consideiation they show 
for existing institutions is i ejected as 
likely to do harm , and the utmost keenness 
is shown in the matter of giving 
effect to the most drastic recommenda- 
tions of the Commission “in a moie 
expeditious manner” than the Commis- 
sineis have thought just or expedient 
To declaie that such a couise is adopted 
for gn ing eflect to the scheme of the Com- 
mission IS to convey to the public mind 
a most eironeous impiession as to the 
real intentions of Government Should 
the new era which is to dawn upon this 
unhappy country when the Refoim Act 
comes into opeiation — an eia to which we 
are looking forwaid so hopefully — be 
ushered in without a change of attitude on 
the part of the executive, the generous con- 
cessions made to our demands bj" the 
British Government will fail to achie\e 
their gieat ends They will neithei 
help us forward on the path of pro- 
gress nor bring peace and contentment, 
in the place of disorder and discontent 
if the bureaucracy continue to disjilay 
such want of sympathy with our aspira- 
tions and such lack of insight into the 
real nature of the problems which demand 
solution as are exhibited in the educational 
policy chalked out in the Resolution of 
the Government of India 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Art in Muslim India 

In in article on '‘\rt in Muslim India’ by 
Professor Jadunath Sark ir printed in the Modern 
Review for October 1919, I find the following 

passage — 

‘'Mr Havel (sic) holds that the Mughal dome is 
really ol Hindu origin and represents an attempt to 
translate into stone or brick the figure of a drop of 
water resting on a leaf, which in Sanskrit literature is 
the emblem of the shortness of human life and the 
uncertaint} ot ail earthly things I his theory stems to 
be fai -fetched ’ 

I fulb aoree with the last sentence, but will 
Professor Jadunath Sarkar kindly intoim yo ir readers 
where in an) of my writings he finds a dcsciiption of 
“the Mughal dome’ which bears the internretation he 
puts upon it ^ I certainb ha\e never had the intention 
of e\pressing m}sclt in tnis way and am sorry that I 
should have been so misunderstood 

E B 1-1 WELL 

M. A Pouclier and the 
Nationalists 

My attention has been drawn to the three communi 
cations published in the Modern Re\iew on the subject 
of Prolessor Eoucliei's reference to the so-called 
“nationalists” in his bniversit) lectures in Calcutta 

If I ma) be permitted to recall my impression of 
w hat the learned Professor said in the course of his 
lectures which I had the privilege of attending His 
reference to hlr Arun Sen and the so called “national- 
ist ’ critics was certainl} disparaging, if not posi- 
tuelv contemptuous in one of his ne\t lectures 
he followed up his caustic allusions b) saying that 
if the modern Javanese under the stress of “swadeshi” 
enthusiasm were to claim originality m respect 
of the art of Borobodur, the> w^ould be as ndi- 
culous as our “nationalists” w'ho would like to 
usurp the credit which is due to Greek artists in the 
Punjab I do not claim that I have been able to 
reproduce the actual words of the great savant but I 
am positive that I ha\e been able to give the substance 
of his suggestions Before putting down these notes 
I referred to three of my friends (who shared wath me 
the honour of listening to the lectures of the French 
Pandit)^ one of whom is a distinguished Professor of 
History at the Calcutta University and the other, an 
enthusiastic student of Indian Antiquities , all of them 
agreed in characterizing the learnt, d lecturer’s leference 
as exceeding the limits of light banter and as being 


certainly contemptuous It is therefore obvious that 
the same words of the learned lecturer produced 
different impressions on different members of the 
audience, like the flute of Krishna described m the 
Srimadbhaghavat as having affected in a widely 
different wa>, the diflerent class of auditors And the 
m'ystery of this divergence of effect has to be found in 
the fact that Professor Foucher offered very little 
arguments, (I do not say, none), to meet the so-called 
“nationalist’s” point of \ievV and man} of the audience 
who expected him to criticise the 'nationalist’ vaew with 
sound aiguments naturally resented his dismissing the 
'nationalists’ by contemptuous banter Fortunately or 
unfortunately the position of the so called nationalists 
is much too important to be laughed out in the wa} it 
IS sought to be done And nobody, and least of all 
the so called nationalists themselves, will accept in the 
place of arguments banter ind contempt even when 
the} are oiteied b} savants from the College de France 
The professor’s b in^-er tasted all the more bitter from 
the fact that we have learned to respect French 
courtesy as the best model in all human intercourse I 
hive one w^ord to say about the use of the expression 
‘nationalist’ applied to the Indian point of view 
by Its opponents \11 interpretation of art — as distin- 
guished from Its history — must be national, for art 
IS nothing if not national — the mdividulastic and 
racial utterance of a nation Indian art has been 
understood and explained in terms of the nationalities 
of our Western critics And the Indian student has 
1 right to characterise the criticism of Western 
Pandits as 'national’ in its opprobious sense of a 
prejudiced and biased interpretation It should not 
be taken as, in an} manner, a refusal to pay tribute 
to the valuable labours of our Western Pandits, if 
the Indians say that the key to the understanding of 
Indian Art can ne\er be found by centuries of 
excavations in Gandhara, and that Indian Art can 
never be measured by the standard of Greek Appollo 
01 I ateran Sophocles 

“AgastyaU 

( 2 ) 

I was one of the audience present during M 
Foucher ’s lectures, and the impression I have of the 
remarks of M Foucher about the Nationalists is the 
same as Agastya’s, a strange coincidence indeed 
in the face of the strong repudiation on the other hand 
by several distinguished hearers 

One in the crovvh 

This controversy is closed —-Editor, if R 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


I The Society of "E ations 

The Society of Nations By T J Lawrence 
New York, Oxford University Press 1919 Pp 194 

This IS a treatise on international law written in a 
popular st}le, avoiding technicalities as much as 


possible In the brief introduction we find these 
words “My profound conviction is that the great 
fundamental factor m the whole complicated problem 
IS moral and spiritual If the nations are content to 
go on with their enmities and jealousies, their belief that 
the foremost places m the world, and the largest share 
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of Its malena! and mteUectna! good, are the prize of 
those who can most clearly outwit and most efficiently 
outfight their neighbours, then there is nothing left for 
mankind but a swift descent into the abyss But if 
they will substitute brotherhood for enmity, and mutual 
service for jealousy, and mstal justice instead of force 
as the ultimate arbiter m their disputes, they may rid 
the human race of some of its most crying evils, and 
inaugurate a better epoch of peace and prosperity 
Again, towards the end of the book, we have something 
more in the same strain ‘The problem before us is at 
bottom moral and spiritual There is no real security 
for a better and nobler international society save the 
ennoblement of the thoughts and desires of men The 
best constitutional machinery in the world will not 
produce good results if the citizens who work it are 
base and ignorant, nor will the most ably devised 
scheme for a League of Nations give to tortured 
humanity the peace and security it Tongs for if the 
nations themselves still cling to their old jealousies and 
schemes for mutual disservice ” This is no doubt a 
counsel of perfection, but even those who advocate it do 
not imply what they say, for the humanity of which the 
author speaks throughout the book is white-manity, 
with perhaps the solitary exception of Japan, of whose 
might and world-position as a first class international 
power the author seems to possess a thorough apprecia- 
tion There is not a word m the book about the posi- 
tion of the other Asiatic, not to speak of the African 
races, under the new dispensation They are evidently 
to be left as they are, and the League of Nations is 
applauded as the contrivance by which the white races 
(with Japan thrown in) may continue to dominate the 
world without mutual quarrels and recriminations which 
threaten their supremacy The author will perhaps 
repudiate this interpretation if it be presented to him m 
all its naked ugliness, but having read the book care- 
fully we do not find any expression of sympathy with, 
or suggestion for the amelioration of the political status 
of the subject nations The status quo will be per- 
petuated for them by the League of Nations When 
the book was written, the League had only been just 
adumbrated by President Wilson in language breathing 
liberty and justice, and it was not known that the 
American people would be the first to repudiate such a 
sham court of international equity , nor was the ship- 
building competition between America and England, 
substituting, in the words of Marquis Okuma, navalism 
for militarism, come so much to the fore , and 
President Wilson’s regard for the Asiatic as a man 
and a brother had not been put to the acid test of the 
racial equality proposal before the Peace Conference, 
and his recent declaration that the presence of the 
Turk m Europe was an ‘anomaly’, a declaration which 
^eemed to take no note of the fact that the white man’s 
occupation of the territory of the Red Indian whom 
he exterminated is morally much less justifiable, had 
not given us a further revelation of the mentality of the 
august author of the League 

After explaining that International law is really 
Interstate law, for theie are many states that aie not 
nations (e g , Switzerland) and many nations that are 
not states (e g the Poles before the war), the author 
says that m the modern world, civilisation, rather than 
religion, has been the passport of admission into the 
Society of Nations, and cites the example of Japan, 
which ‘had won for herself a position for herself among 
the great world po\vers, to whom, the political leadership 


of civilised humanity has been tacitly conceded ^ It 
seems that in the region of international law, Japan 
has made remarkable contributions, for The political 
thinkers of Japan are producing works m French and 
English which are read with delight and quoted with 
respect wherever the Gentium is studied and 
applied ' 

Machiavelli’s statecraft led to the terrible Thirty 
Years’ War ot the seventeenth century, of which the 
author says “Famine and pestilence followed in the 
wake of the armies There was no pity, no reverence, 
no devotion Wolfish ferocity, blasphemous impiety, 
unbridled lust, bore sway over the words and deeds of 
men Whole districts went out of cultivation, and were 
restored to forest and wilderness The wretched in- 
habitants, such of them as were left alive, formed 
predatory bands, and lived by robbery Often the 
gibbets were deprived of their ghostly load to satisfy 
the pangs of hunger But cannibalism was frequently 
preceded by murder Human beings, turned by 
misery into wild beasts rivalled the beasts in ferocity 
and foulness Greed was rampant, and nothing was 
secure from the spoiler Even the abodes of the dead 
were ransacked in the search for treasure, and 
mouldering bodies thrown out to the kites and the 
wolves Men gloried in the wickedness They chanted 
litanies of the devil, they sang songs in praise of lust 
and torture, they raged with special fury against 
churches, priests and pastors In the remote country 
districts religion died , and learning perished from the 
universities “ The teachings of Treitschke and 
Bernhardi have been followed by greater horrors in 
the present War ‘German troops have of set purpose, 
and not in a fit of temporary madness, desecrated 
graves, violated women, and mutilated children’ and so 
on and so forth The international law of the family has 
been changed by them into the mternatio nal law of the 
pig-sty The chapter on ‘the partial overthrow of 
international law’ is taken up with the nameless 
barbarities and atrocities practised by Germany 
Though the author admits that it w^ould be wrong to 
represent them as the only sinners in a Society where 
absolute integrity has hitherto been the rule,’ there is 
little recognition of this fact except in a few passages 
here and there, e g , “at a later period m the war one 
of our air squadrons bombed the open town of Fneburg 
in Baden in reprisal for German air-raids on London and 
other centres of cnilian population The result was 
that we stained our hands in vain with the blood of a 
few German mothers and babes” How thoroughly 
this lesson was learnt by the British military officers 
in the Punjab our readers know only too well Truly 
does the author say, and this applies to the Punjab as 
well as to Europe, ‘in a competition of barbarism the 
side which is most callous and unscrupulous to start with 
IS found to win m the end,’ as the military in the 
Punjab, backed by the bureaucracy, have won The 
author repeatedly denounces the German doctrine of 
Kriegi a%son--xaA\taty necessity-— and “the long 
catalogue of horrors which her doctrine of Knegrmson 
enables Germany to let loose on the world with a 
conscience that remains clear instead of being haunted 
by the furies of remorse ’’ The author surely did not 
know that the same doctrine was applied by his own 
countrymen, the gallant military officers of the Punjab, 
to justify the bombing of innocent civilians from 
aeroplanes and the indiscriminate massacre at 
Jallianwala 3agh, compared by another Englishman 
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With the mabsacie of Glencoe^ the justification m the 
one case being the very existence of Germany as a tree 
nation, m the other case the prexention of Hartal or 
closure of shops by way of protest against an unpopular 
measure, followed by some acts of lawlessness ^'But 
I feel bound to add that the set back to progress thus 
indicated does not spring entirely from the demoralisa- 
tion of Germany It is partly due to the use without 
stmt or limit of all the highly developed power of the 
modern state for military purposes ’’ “Hitherto the 
nations have moved in a vicious circle No single one 
among them has dared to disaim and trust to 
neighbou^lincss and just dealing for peace and security 
but the experience of the last lew >ears has been so 
awful that, for the time being at any rate, the 
most militant have been sobered by it ” Writing 
before the Peace Conference, with the words of 
President W ilson (what a mockery they now seem, m 
the face of the happenings in Egypt and India, the 
Anti-Asiatic campaign in South Africa, and the fate of 
lurkey and of the racial equality proposal of Japan ’) 
—-“they are giving their lives that homes everywhere 
may be kept sacred and safe and men everywhere be 
free’’ — ringing in his ears, the author takes a very 
hopeful V cw of it “It vmII be a Congress unlike any 
other that has ever assembled to end a war It will be 
unique in the number of states represented at it and 
unique in the chastened mood of all the parties to it, 
not excepting the bleeding and exhausted victors ” 
But might IS still right, for while the victors, because 
they are themselves bleeding and exhausted, are 
being graduall} compelled to mitigate the severity of 
the terms originally imposed on Germany, they are 
relentless against Turke}, who was admittedly a clean 
fighter, but against whom there is a universal howl of 
execration in Christian Europe because she is weak, 
and President Wilson, in whom the author has found 
a leader of the nations, reminds one of Browming’s Tost 
Leader’, tor he can no longer be credited with the 
idealism which once characterised his utterances 

The author’s conclusion is that “civilised states 
must not be content with obe> mg international law , 
but must in addition accept the duty of enforcing it on 
wrong-doers among their number ” We have 
seen that the author primarily means the white races by 
^civilised states’ , and international law'’ is the law by 
which they guarantee each other against mutual 
interference, among other things, in the exercise of their 
dominion over the black and brown races Consequently 
the following exhortation, written in the chastened 
mood immediately following upon the war, lacks the 
moral weight which w^ould otherwase attach to it, and 
we already find that the old jealousies, conscription, 
naval programmes, and national armaments, all 
flourish as before, and a more terrible Armageddon 
may almost be prophesied, for the future Neverthe- 
less it must be admitted that for the time being, the 
most powerful nations of the earth have passed through 
some terrible heart-searchings, and this may not, let us 
hope, prove altogether fruitless This is all the 
consolation that the weaker races who yet dare to call 
themselves ^civilised’, though not in the sense m which 
politicians understand the term, can derive from 
writings in the following vein 

“It is clear that such an epoch-making act [the 
enforcement of international lavy] cannot be brought 
about without a great change of heart among the 
peoples They must realise the brotherhood o 
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nations in a way they have never done before They 
must pait for evei with the doctrine that 
right and justice, benevolence and good will, have 
no place m the intercourse of states though they are 
essential to the well-being of the society of Individuals 
In short they must resolve to apply the principles of 
Christianity to their transactions with one another 
The will to power must go and the will to serve must 
take its place There can be no doubt that the war 
has brought about a great spiritual awakening m 
many circles , and even when no effects of this kind 
are peiceptilDle, mere prudence may do what the 
vision of a regenerated world has failed to accomplish 
For the bitter experience of the last few years must 
surely have convinced the most sceptical that a 
continuance of present conditions will m no long time 
destroy civilisation itself And the resulting bat bar- 
ism will be much w^orse than that from which the race 
has slowly emerged, because it will have all the 
resources of science at the disposal of its spirit of 
violence and destruction “ 

But a cardinal fact of human ps} chology is that 
prudential morality breaks aovvn at the fiist touch of 
self interest The white races after the war may 
imagine that all that is required is to keep each 
other in the peaceful enjo} ment of their dominion over 
the non-white races, but so long as such immoral and 
unjust selfishness forms the motive force of their 
patched up League of Nations, with its unholy 
doctrine of 'mandates’, that very selfishness will 
involve them in further armed conflicts ov^er their 
possessions in Asia and Africa, and thus injustice 
will bring its own Nemesis Ihe only sure prop 
of justice among nations is an absolute sense of 
right irrespective of prudential considerations, and 
till the nations are gov erned by such a sense of right, 
nothing Will save them from further wars 
II Modern China 

Modern China A Political Study by Sih« 
Gung Cheng, M a , esc (Econ) Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1919 Pp 380 

To one who wants reliable information on the 
Celestial Republic, this book is simply invaluable It is 
a storehouse cyf information, and deals chiefly with 
the political development of the country, its constitution, 
the problems that beset its path, the treaties which 
hamper its growth, the trade, commerce, and 
diplomacy, the tariff, economic development, ioreign 
investments, the relations with foreign states, chiexly 
Japan, the concessions and ex-terntoriality, and m 
fact all matters which a foreigner would be most likely 
to be anxious to know The author has lived for five 
years in England and France and appears to have first- 
hand knowledge of international diplomacy His 
grasp of the complicated problems with which he 
deals is evident throughout A more unbiassed and sober 
treatise from the pen of a native Chinaman could not be 
expected though the writer’s patriotism is unmista- 
kable When controversial questions are treated m 
the spirit m which the author handles them, he is sure 
to obtain a respectful hearing even from opponents 
and he earns the right, by reason of his fairness to 
both sides, to be referred to as an authority Not only 
IS the book full of lessons for us in India, but the spirit 
m which the book is written deserves to be widely 
emulated The future of China cannot but be full 
of hope if it contains many politicians of the type of 
the learned author of the present worl 
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We cull below some passages from the book which 
are likely to be of interest to our readers Our own 
comments, if any, will be given in square brackets 
The rest is quoted from the book under review Except 
those sentences which have been pieced together 
from various parts of the book, all other extracts are 
put within quotation marks 

The territory and population of China are nearly 
four times as vast as those of the United States There 
are five different peoples, e g , Manchus, Chinese, 
Mongols, Mohammedans, and Tibetans, inhabiting 
the country 

^Taking the size of her territory and population 
into consideration, China presents a greater degree of 
uniformity than any other nation Throughout the 
whole country — apart from Mongolia and Tibet, 
which are governed as dependencies under different 
regulations — there is practical!}/ no difference m race, 
m language, or in religion The Manchus, who do 
not belong to the Chinese stock, have, nevertheless, 
been so thoroughly absorbed by the Chinese that 
they have lost their original characteristics , and 
the Mohammedans are numerically not strong 
enough to disturb the equilibrium or to destroy the 
uniformity of the country It is, therefore, easy to 
divide China into different administrative units and to 
unite them under one central government without 
encountering difficulties which beset countries like 
India, where the racial, the religious, and the linguistic 
differences divide up the peninsula to such an extent, 
that not only the institutions in the various parts of it 
should be different, but the fundamental principles 
underlying them should be also diverse [There is 
internal evidence in the book to show that the author 
has read Mr Montagu’s Report and Mr Lionel 
Curtis’s pamphlets ] 

Under the Manchus, government was carried on by 
bureaucracy selected by competition The examina- 
tion embodied a democratic principle of government, 
because it was open to candidates of all kinds, 
irrespective of their faith, wealth, social standing, or 
family traditions, and any one who was sufficiently 
intelligent to pass it, had a chance of participating in 
the government An intellectual aristocracy was 
thus created which governed the country without 
any regard to public sentiments, and the cleavage be- 
tween governors and governed became marked ’ 
Throughout the greater part of Chinese history, 
emperors were either impotent mediocrities or intoler- 
able despots ’ ^‘China has always been governed by 
*ruleof men’ and not by ^rule of law’ ^Ruleoflaw’ 
maintains a certain standard of efficiency for all times 
unaltered by a change of personnel , whereas 'rule of 
men’ makes the standard vary according to individual 
integrity ” "The divine theory of the throne has been 
discredited and repudiated, and the institution of the 
Empire [i e , the restitution of the monarchy proposed 
in some quarters] will not revive the m;ystical, histori- 
cal, and theoretical reverence and belief So far as 
one can see, there is no hope for the return of the 
Manchus or for any other person to wear the Imperial 
crown, and provided China is made immune from 
the menace of Japan which would destroy her existing 
form of government she will pass through all her 
internal difficulties and firmly establish her republican 
government to the satisfaction of the Chinese and 
foreigners ” 

"What they [the Chinese] have done is to develop 


self-government in their municipal districts, indepen- 
dent of authorities appointed by the centra! govern- 
ment, and exercising a certain amount of control over 
them But there is nothing in the nature of self-govern- 
ment for the whole empire " The socalled self-govern- 
ment m municipalities’ is carried on by the family, the 
guild, and the gentry Even a murder or a homicide, 
committed between members of different families, may 
be settled by mutual agreement by the heads of the 
clans concerned The guilds cannot impose criminal 
punishments, but they are fully entitled to impose a 
fine As for the village gentr}/, they maintain roads, 
enforce sanitary measures, and provide public edu- 
cation and poor-relief to those who are not already 
provided for by their famil}. In the provincial 
capital, the prefecture, the district or the village, the 
gentry, consisting of htiiafe and men of eminence, 
were all-powerful They commanded respect from 
officials as well as from the populace, and served as 
a link betw^een the governor and the governed But 
"unlike the conception of gentry in Europe, the word 
‘gentry’ in China does not denote any class distinction 
It includes not only scholars but also representatives of 
many interests, merchants and manufacturers, farmers 
and labourers, and the representation of them all in a 
council would create an ideal assembly ” "The family 
and the guild may be efficient organs of local govern- 
ment, but the> are strictly local and do not incite their 
members to look beyond their limits The} have all 
failed to create a national spirit among the Chinese 
The secret, however, is that till recently the Chinese 
required very little government The}^ have developed 
bell-control to an extraordinary degree , and law- 
abiding spirit has become their second nature The 
family, the guild, and the gentry, though imperfect, 
have been adequate for their reauiremcnts and have 
satisfied their wants Moreover, tne spirit of tolerance 
and compromise, characteristic of the Chinese, has 
enabled them to live peacefully with their government 
officials, provided the latter do not interfere w ith the 
individual freedom that they have so jealously protect- 
ed ’’ [Mark, for both good and evil the great similarity 
betw/een Chinese local self-government and the 
ancient Indian system of village panchayets ] 

"Although China has not increased her military 
strength during the last tw^enty years, she has never- 
theless witnessed a marvellous rise of national senti- 
ment Many Chinese of this generation are imbued 
with Western ideas of patriotism and nationality and 
are determined to sacrifice their life and comfort on the 
altar of their fatherland for the sake of maintaining 
its independence Unlike their ancestors, they do not 
despise or hate all foreigners alike, but discriminate 
among them They believe in the disinterestedness 
of the United States and in the sense of justice and 
fair play maintained by Great Britain To France, 
they are indebted for the inspiration resulting in the 
destruction of inefficient despotism, and they now look 
to her for guidance m solving their constitutional 
difficulties Of Japan, they are generally distrustful 
and suspicious They are openly hostile to her when 
she attempts pressure to bear on the Chinese govern- 
ment The partition of China which was much 

advertised at the beginning of this century, is now no 
longer possible, and, provided internal disruption is 
averted, the break-up of China is now a dream of the 
past " 

The Revolution m China was not initiated by the 
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bulk of the peaceful, mdustrious and yet poverty-stricken 
Chinese It was initiated and organised by politicians 
i he internal reason was Manchu misrule and revolt 
against a bad government has been frequent in 
Chinese history The rise of Japan as a power and 
her victory o\cr the Russians made the Chinese reahze 
that, provided they organized themselves on modern 
lines so as to be able to resist foreign pressure, they 
could not only survi\e as an independent nation, but 
also train themselves to the rank of a great modern 
state ” The relations between the sovereign and his 
subjects had been so remote, that the people at large 
did not feel any effect produced by the substitution of 
a President for the Emperor ''Reviewing the history 
of China for the past seven years, I am convinced that 
the Revolution of 1911 is not yet over, and it is there- 
fore premature to consider whether it has been a success 
or a failure So far, the Revolution of China, unlike 
that of Russia or France, has not been followed by a 
reign of terror , and the immunity from this greater 
disaster should console the country for the trouble 
arising from instability of government and constant 
petty warfare In spite of her internal chaos, her 
trade has steadily increased during the last seven 
years , and to-day her financial credit stands higher 
than ever in European markets The indifference 
of the people to political affairs prevents them, on the 
one hand, from being useful citi/ens of a modern 
democracy, but on the other, it maintains social 
stability against pohtical disturbance The future of 
China depends upon a training of her inhabitants that 
will enable them to carry on their government free from 
any exploitation by political adventurers 

China being a vast country, there are some marked 
differences between the North and the South Wheat 
IS the staple food m the North just as nee is in the 
South The South has been a manufacturing district 
since ancient times, the North has, till quite recently, 
remained agncultuial and pastoral Ihe embroidery, 
the gorgeous silk, the magnificent porcelain, all aie 
the produce of the South Free from invasions, the 
South has developed a literature and an art even more 
exquisite and beautiful than those of the North, from 
which it received its original civilisation 1 he people of 
the South, especially the Cantonese owing to their 
greater facilities for coming into contact with 
Europeans through travel and commerce, have been 
much more vividly impressed with the need of 
introducing Western methods into the Chinese 
political regime The Cantonese were the first to go 
abroad to study in Western universities, and were the 
first to propagate revolutionary ideas and to organise 
revolutionary movements The North was by no 
means unresponsive to the introduction of reforms and, 
m fact, in the few ^ears preceding the Revolution, it 
had witnessed marvellous strides in modern industry 
and education, thanks to the exertions of several 
enlightened and capable Viceroys The chief 
difficulty IS with regard to the Northern and Southern 
armies, between which there is no feeling of comradeship, 
though both are nominally under the control of the 
Ministry of War If China is to be saved from the 
danger of internal disruption, she must centralise the 
administration of her army, and the military officers 
must on no account be permitted to interfere with civil 
administration It must not be thought however that 
there is any animosity between the bulk of the people, 
who take no duect part in politics They speak the 


same language, and the same civilisation has united 
them as one people They inherit the same historical 
traditions, believe in the same creeds and cherish the 
same aspirations The barrier created by the difference 
in dialect has already begun to be pulled down 
by the adoption in the National Assembly, and 
other public institutions of the Metropolitan Mandarin 
dialect "The North may be more conservative and 
the South more radical, but no party in either of 
them — not even the Militarists and the Constitutionalists 
themselves — has ever intended to separate one from 
the other and to divide the country into two Empires 
or Republics ” 

The Chinese Parliament consists of two houses 
the Senate or the Upper House, and the House of 
Representatives The four articles of the first 
chapter of the Provisional Constitution, 1912, run as 
follow I The Republic of China is composed of the 
Chinese People 2 The sovereignty of the Chinese 
Republic is vested in the people 3 The teintory of 
the Chinese Republic consists of the 18 provinces, 
Inner and Outer Mongolia, Tibet, and Chinghai 4 
The sovereignty of the Chinese Republic is exercised 
by the National Council, the Provisional President, 
the cabinet, and the judiciary The second chapter of 
the constitution deals with citizenship The first 
article of the chapter ( art v) is the glorious lesson 
of the French Re\olution which has everywhere 
been accepted as the foundation of the political 
creed of nations It runs as follows 'Citizens of 
the Chinese Republic are all equal, and there 
shall be no racial, class, or religious distinctions/ 
Art VI is as follows 'Citizens shall enjoy the following 
rights (a) The person of the citizens shall not be 
arrested, imprisoned, tried, or punished except m 
accordance with law (b) The habitations of the 
citizens shall not be entered or searched except m 
accordance with law (c) Citizens shall enjoy the 
right of the security of their property and the freedom 
of trade (d) Citizens shall have the freedom of 
speech, of composition, of publication, of assembly, 
and of association (e) Citizens shall have the right 
of the secrecy of their letters ( f ) Citizens shall have 
the liberty of residence and removal (g) Citizens 
shall have the freedom of religion Among other 
rights of the citizens are that of participating in civil 
examinations [art xi, without any proportion being 
fixed for natives of the soil as in India], of voting and 
being voted for [art xii], of suing officials for viola* 
tion of law against their rights [art x], and among 
the duties of citizens is that of bearing arms for the 
'defence of the country [art xiv] 

‘^Responsibility to the nation is a meaningless 
phrase [in China], as by reason of the vast extent 
of Its territory and the present undeveloped state 
of political education it is incapable of formulating 
a will to direct Government action The essence 
of a responsible cabinet is that it is at one and 
the same time a part of the executive and a part of 
the legislature ‘It is a hyphen’, says Bagehot, 'which 
joins, and a buckle which foster's, the legislative part 
of the state to the executive part ’ It is controlled by 
Parliament, but it also exercises great influence on it, 
supplying it with necessary information It is liable to 
censure and inquest by the country through its 
representatives and yet it educates it by political 
reasonings and debate It will be wise, however, 
that at this eaily stage of her political development. 
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when a pailiamentaiy frame of mmd has not been 
acquired by hei citizens, China should not accept a 
responsible cabinet in the full sense as undei stood m 
England or France The Legislature should be so 
restricted m power, m function, and m the number of 
its members, that it will be enabled to check the 
cabinet, but not obstruct its action , to stimulate it 
from idleness, but not meddle with intricate problems 
which are beyond its capacity to grasp , to afford 
opportunities to tram politicians and educate the 
country, but not at the expense of the stability of 
the Government , and to control ministers collective- 
ly and individually, but not tie their hands when 
pjompt decisions are necessary Political parties 
are not created m a day , they require time to 
develop Still more time is needed to adapt a country 
which has hitherto had no notion of political parties to 
the requirements of party government, granting that 
such government is desirable for its own sake 

Ten members of the Senate are to be elected by 
the Electoral College of Tibet Graduation at a 
higher special school is considered sufficient educational 
qualification [In India only graduates of several years* 
standing are qualified to vote] Those who have 
contributed to learning by some publication or 
invention certified by government are also eligible to 
vote Less than ten per cent of the people are now 
qualified voters, and one member of the lower House 
represents 1,000,000 inhabitants In China as in 
England after the second Reform Act of 1867, the cry 
should be hve must educate our new masters’ “For 
the growth of public opinion several conditions 
are requisite Homogeneity of population is one of 
them In this respect China finds no difficulty 
m her path Within her boundary, though 

there are populations of different races, all are 
moulded in character and belief by the same 
Confucian civilisation, and on vital questions like the 
industrial development of the country and the re- 
organisation of national defence, the Manchus, the 
Mongols, the 1 artars, and the Chinese of the North 
and the South are essentially at one The real 
difficulty in the growth of public opinion in China is 
that the people at large are not always interested in 
politics The average Chinese is industrious, honest, 
and virtuous, but to use an Aristotelian phrase, a 
good man is not necessarily a good citizen In 
China the vision of the average peasant or workman 
does not go beyond his village or workshop, and his 
interests are confined to his family He obeys the 
ordinance of the Government, if it does not interfere 
with his occupation He exercises his right to revolt, 
if It IS obnoxious But, as Mr Curtis points out m 
his Tetters to the People of India on Responsible 
Government,’ people will never get the political 
education required of them if they are to wait till the 
opening of schools in which to train themselves The 
opening of schools throughout a vast country is a 
laborious process and takes time Moreover, schools 
are not the place to tram citizens for political purposes, 
though they may give them information and know- 
ledge which will enable them to understand 
politics Actual participation in politics is always 
the best and the easiest means of getting poli- 
tical education, and leaders of public opinion often 
arise from the school of practical politics The 
enfranchisement of an ignorant mass may temporarily 
produce unwholesome results, but it is the only way 


to arouse its interest m politics ” Compulsory Educa- 
tion has not been enforced yet in China, but schools are 
mostly maintained at Government expense and the 
charge is so small that they aie practically free 
China “is certaml> more tolerant of leligious opinions 
than any other nation Buddhism, Mohammedanism, 
Judaism and Christianity all have their followeis in 
China , but throughout her long range of history there 
has not been a single instance of religious persecu- 
tion “ 

The best part of the Chinese navy was destroyed 
m the Chino-Japanese war The Ministry of the Navy 
controls a few docks and shipyards and the Customs 
Seivice controls some wureless stations Flic army of the 
Republic has been trained on more or less modern 
lines, and is 800,000 strong In the rural districts, 
the inhabitants oiganise their own police in their 
own fashion There are a few aeroplanes in the 
army The judicial system has been reorganised 
on the European model, but m many parts of the 
country modern courts have not yet been established 
and there is as 3^et no organised bar i here is an 
efficient postal ^service Towns and villages of con- 
siderable size are now all connected by telegraph 
wire No ocean-going vessel is under the Chinese 
flag, but a Chinese company owns many vessels of 
four or five thousand tons for coastal and 1 iver traffic 
The Pekin-Kalgan Railway has been built entirely 
by Chinese engineers, and is very efficiently managed 
It is good for us in India to remember that 
“experience in the past few years has shown that the 
establishment of a new department is not always 
followed by initiation of new activities, but affords 
opportunities to office seekers of enjoying handsome 
salaries without doing useful work ” 

The history of China’s foreign rehlions, is told 
in the pages of this book, is sad leading One b> one 
the outer provinces and vassal states, Annam, Burma, 
Mongolia, Manchuria, Tibet, were either wiested from 
her, or subjected to foreign control or the recognition 
of interests prejudicial to Chinese suzerainty and im- 
portant concessions, seriously curtailing her sovereignty , 
had to be granted to foreign powders o\ er large tracts 
of country along the seaboard, till towards the end 
of the nineteenth century “it was generally believed 
that the time was ripe tor the partition of China, 
and that theP lease of territory and the limitation 
of spheres of interest were only preliminary steps to the 
break-up of an empire that had developed the world’s 
most ancient and most original civilisation, but that 
had failed to adapt itself to changes of envnonment 
produced by modern scientific invention Like a 
giant, It had now been stabbed, and helplessly laid on 
the ground pending spoliation at the hands of those 
better -equipped with arms and scientific instruments 
There was a twofold tragedy in the situation , firstly, 
the past achievements of China availed nothing to 
uphold her in this time of trouble , and secondly, 
there was no one to help her along the path b-y which 
she might consolidate and strengthen herself ” The 
Boxer rebellion was prompted by a feeling of revenge 
against the foreign aggressions, and its object vv^as to 
save the country from further humiliation and 
territorial encroachment But China, 'the most 
populous and y^et the most impotent country m the 
East,’ was subjected to further humiliations and 
encroachments under the guise of putting down the 
rebellion. 
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When Europe first knocked at the door of the 
Celestial Empire m the early years of the last 
century, '^she had no notion of the modern conception 
of equality of states She treated all othei states as 
^barbarians’, and all diplomatic missions as tribute- 
bearers ’’ [ So did India regard all foieigners as 

Mlechchhas, and refused to have any dealings with 
them, with the result that her fate is now a thousand 
times worse than that of China] But now, *'foi the 
first time m the four thousand years of a wonderful and 
sensational history, China discarded the idea that she 
was the only civilised country on the earth [an idea 
which still finds favour among a section of the orthodox 
Hindus] For good or evil, the great wall which 
separated her from the rest of the world had now been 
broken down, not onty by foreign Powers, but also by 
her own government ” 'The increase of travel has 
already put an end to the calm and tranquillity of 
the old order Factory life has been introduced and 
organisation on a big scale has become necessary in 
order to meet the requirements of modern industry 
and trade ’’ "Scientific inventions have destroyed the 
distance between different countries, and in welfare and 
interest they have become inter dependent The great 
wall of China had long been crumbled down , and 
w'hether she wished it or not, she had to discard her 
traditional policy of isolation, which was no longer 
tenable m this age of steam travel and electric 
communication ” 

The history of Japan, China’s great IMongolian 
neighbour, possessing a common civilisation, illustrates 
in the most remarkable and striking way possible what 
IS to be gained by following the contrary policy of 
cooperation, imitation, assimilation, and perfect freedom 
of intercourse with all the nations of the earth The 
tale of Kiaochow and the Shantung is a tale of gross 
violation of neutrality and of grave international in- 
]ustice—a lesson which Japan has learnt only too 
well from her foreign friends "She has,” in the 
words of the author, “asserted her power and prestige 
to such an extent that she now takes precedence o\er 
almost all other states m the council of the Foreign 
Diplomatic Corps in Peking It is no exaggeration to 
say that, without her approval and consent, Eu^^ope 
and America will find it difficult to launch any new 
policy in connection with their transactions with the 
Chinese government v 

" 'Asia for the Asiatics’ has been adopted as a 
motto by Japanese diplomatists, some of whom have 
even gone so far as openly to declare in favour of a 
Monroe doctrine for the Far Fast Mr Suniyama 
has made some suggestions in a pamphlet m which he 
lays down three periods in the conclusion of a Sino- 
Japanese alliance 

"In the first period, Japan should conclude a 
special convention with China by which the former 
would render military assistance to the latter in case 
her territorial and sovereign rights are encroached 
upon In return Japan w'ould demand these privileges 

(1) The appointment of Japanese financial advisers 
by the Chinese central and provincial governments , 

(2) the appointment of Japanese advisers to tram the 
army and police forces in South Manchuria and 
Shantung , (3) the establishment of a Chinese fleet in 
Fukien with Japanese officers and (4) the unification 
of Japanese and Chinese fire-arms and armament 

"In the second period, Japan and China should 
conclude a defensive and oftensive alliance The 


Chinese arms and navy should be tiamed and 
reformed by Japanese officers, and all plans relating 
to defence and military operations should be placed in 
the hands of the chief commander of the Allied armies, 
who will be Japanese 

"In the third period, an Eastern Asiatic Federal 
Empiie should be established with Japan as its leader 
The control of foreign politics and military affairs 
should be in the hands of the federal government and 
internal affairs jointly administered by Japan and 
China ” 

The author is convinced that the object of Japan 
is the annexation of the Chinese Republic and its 
incorporation in the Japanese Empire, and consequently 
he invokes the aid of the white races, especially the 
United States, 'her disinterested friend, willing to lend 
a helping hand in her time of need’ against "the 
danger of the militarization of China by Japan,’’ as 
"that might lead to the destruction of Europe by an 
Asiatic invasion ” The Yellow Peril bogey, has time 
and again been invoked by the white races to 
preserve and extend their own hegemony m the Far 
Fast For a Chinese writer to draw the attention of 
the West to the same supposed danger can only be 
dictated an overwhelming fear of Japanese domina- 
tion It IS difficult for us in India to judge how far this 
fear is justified A Monroe doctrine foi Asia, with 
Japan as leader, is not itself an idea to which we m 
India would be likely to take exception, provided Japa- 
nese leadership were actuated by an honest desire to lift 
the other Asiatic nations from their present helpless 
condition A strong Asia is as much to the interest of 
Japan as of the other nations of the Asiatic continent, 
and it must not be forgotten that China's weakness is 
a menace to the Land of the Rising Sun, just as the 
failure of Korea to serve as a powerful buffer state 
between Japan and Russia was a menace to the 
existence of Japan as an independent country If not 
Japan, then her then mighty rival Russia, would have 
swallowed up the Hermit Kingdom, and Japan cannot 
be blamed if she was fiist in the field to grasp the 
prize Since China could not prevent the European 
nations from making serious encroachments on her 
sovereign rights, Japan could not stand by as an idle 
spectator and to protect her own inteiests she had to 
take part in the same unholy game But there is 
ample evidence in the book before us that the ascen- 
dancy she has acquired m Korea and China is being 
used, not as a trust to make those countries strong 
and powerful against foreign aggression but to further 
her own imperialistic designs and this has created an 
unfavourable opinion of her diplomacy all over Asia, 
which universally acclaimed her, during the Russo- 
Japanese war, as its saviour It is now believed by 
thinking men everywhere m China and India that the 
object of Japan is to dominate over the rest of 
Asia and exploit the undeveloped resources of the 
continent and treat it as a vast market for her cheap 
goods This suspicion is strengthened m the minds of 
the Chinese by the consciousness of the fact that a 
strong and unfriendly China, with her vast reservoir 
of man-power, would be a dangerous rival to 
Japan, and hence the instinct of self-preservation 
may lead the Japanese to think that China should 
not be allow^ed to grow overstrong But a more 
farsighted statesmanship would recognise the impossibi- 
lity of keeping a whole nation, as homogeneous and 
civilised as China, under perpetual leading-^tnngs if 
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op®e its patriotism is aioused, and would consequently 
try to maintain friendly relations with it instead of 
inviting its hostility by de\ious diplomacy Such states- 
manship does not seem to be very common in Japan 
America, alone among the nations, has remitted her 
share of the Boxer indemnity , “of all the treaty states, 
America ig the only one who holds no territorial conces- 
sion in China and has proved not only by words but 
also by deeds that she is ready to help her ” It would 
be easy for Japan to secure the confidence of China as 
America has done, but she has missed the opportunity 
by her grasping policy And it is well-known that the 
relations between Japan and America are not over- 
friendly, so that in any future conflict with the United 
States, the friendship and sympathy of China would 
have been invaluable to her. By treating China with 
justice and fairness, Japan would also have regained 
th^ confidence of the other Asiatic nations, which would 
be a valuable asset in the struggle for that Asiatic 
leadership which she never makes a secret of claiming 
The piesenl war has shown that the dishonest diplom- 
acy of the West brings on Its own Nemesis Japan 
should in future beware of such diplomacy, for however 
successful it may prove for the time being, honesty, in 
the long run, would be more successful , the Chinese 
dragon, just roused from her sleep of ages, may not 
always be the same pliant tool m the hands of intrigu- 
ing politicians as she has hitherto been, and her friend- 
ship may then count for something even among the 
puissant sons of Die Nippon 

One IS glad to learn that the deathblow to autocracy 
has been sounded once for all in the Middle Kingdom, 
which IS however no longer a Kingdom, but a Republic 
“The autocracy has been destroyed and there is no 
person in China so powerful and so capable as to be 
able to restore it The history of China has been 
full of examples of such great men who introduce re- 
forms by their own genius but fail to produce any 
permanent effect on the people Unless personal rule 
is replaced by the establishment of representative 
government, there is no guarantee that the Chinese 
will progress at all times irrespectively of the character 
of those who happen to be at the head of their govern- 
ment Representative government may be only 
successful at once when the conditions requisite for it 
are already in existence, but it is equally certain that 
after it is introduced, it will foster the growth of those 
conditions, even if they do not exist in advance The 
constant call on the people to exercise their right to 
vote, and the liability of the Executive to Parliament- 
ary censure, will not fail to incite public interest in 
politics and to put an end to public indifference to 
government The Chinese at large may not be suffi- 
ciently interested in, and critical of, their government 
at present, but they will gradually remove these defects 
when they have had a few years' experience of repre- 
sentative government ” ^ 

Foreign investments in China are not governed by 
the economic law of competition, but by international 
cooperation The United States has however with- 
drawn from the Consortium and refused to commit her- 
self to a policy injurious to the Republic, for such 
cooperation of exploitation denies China the freedom 
to contract loans in the most favourable market and 
under Mie most favourable terms “The restriction by 
the Chinese government on the introduction of foreign 
(^pital, as shown m the mining regulations [m India 
the nun&s arc mostly worked by European concession- 


aires'], is explained by their dread of admitting foreign 
political influence and dommatioDj which in the past 
have always accompanied commercial exploiters The 
Chinese seem to have made up their minds that they 
would rather have their treasures buried underground 
than let foreigners open them and bring m diplomatic 
controversies Their patriotism is no less strong than 
that of any other race, and the nationalistic feeling has 
been strengthened rather than weakened with the 
progress of modern education, and the time may come 
when the possession of heavy guns and cruisers will no 
longer enable foreigners to disregard the sentiments of 
the Chinese It is therefore woithy of the considera- 
tion of the foreign governments that, while the> secure 
reasonable protection foi the investors ot their respec- 
tive countries, they should allow them a free hand to 
compete in China, as they do in all other countries, 
without giving them any supervision and direction 
influenced by political or territorial considerations ” 
The author’s views on Protection clilfer to some 
extent from the Indian popular view “It is true that a 
countiy which is passing from a purely agricultural 
state to the industrial, requires some protection for its 
infant industries against foreign competition, but in 
China the transition has hardly begun and there arc, as 
yet, very fe\%^ industries to protect The people 
should be encouraged to consume foreign goods m 
order to raise their standard of living, and the only 
thing m China ( agriculture ) that offers employment 
to the overwhelming majority of her people and that 
needs protection in order to keep them employed, has 
already been sufficiently protected by virgin soil and 
cheap labour, and requires no protective tariff ” 

Ex-terntoriality is a serious encroachment on China's 
sovereignty, but the author is not blind to the 
circumstances which have rendered it possible and 
even necessary “Before the total abolition of ex-tern- 
tonal rights, China must, first, reform her prisons, 
which, as they now exist in most parts of the country, 
are nothing more than filthy caves allotting a \ery 
limited space to many prisoners Ihey should be 
rebuilt and equipped with modern sanitary appliances, 
so that, when occasion arises, European*) could be 
detained in them without actual injury to their health 
Secondly, she must be possessed of ci\ il, industrial, 
commercial, and reformed criminal codes, so that 
intending litigants, before they go to court, may 
understand their liabilities ana responsibilities by 
referring their case to statutes Justice will then bje 
explicit and will not depend on the pleasure of the 
judges The third requisite is that she must tram a 
large body of judges capable of enforcing and applying 
the code with impartiality and fairness Tw'enty years 
may have to elapse before the total abolition of 
ex-terntoriality is accomplished ” At the same time 
the author’s observations on the Chinese judiciary 
deserve quotation “In the eyes of the modern jurist, 
the judiciary m the old China was objectionable and 
the punishments were monstrous, but it should be 
remembered that torture was practised in France before 
her revolution of 1789, and that as late as 1814 an 
Englishman guilty of treason might be cut down from 
the gallows while alive, and have his entrails taken out 
and burnt before his eyes China may be a century 
behind the Western States in her legal reforms, but 
she IS traversing the same path which England and 
France have already trodden ” 

In 1908, a convention was signed with Great Britain 
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by which it was agreed that ^rom 1909 onwards the 
annual import of Indian opmm should be reduced by 
one-tenth and should be stopped altogethei at the 
end of ten years, China undertaking to dimmish her 
annual production of opium in the same proportion 
^The stipulations of these conventions,” one is glad to 
learn, ^‘have now been fully carried into effect and the 
opium traffic as well as opium smoking has practically 
come to an end 

The author concludes his book with the following 
suggestions to Great Britain, France, and the United 
States (i) ‘Uhe three powers concerned should 
encourage their capitalists to invest in China not with 
a view to establishing their political influence and raising 
diplomatic contro\ersies, but with a view to developing 
the country by purely private enterprise (2) they 
should allow their citi/ens to cooperate freely with 
the Chinese m industrial and commercial enterprises in 
China , (3) they should send over to China a large 
number of persons skilled in engineering and in 
industrial management, in order to help her to survey 
and open the mines, to establish factories, to introduce 
scientific irrigation, and to construct railways , (4) 
they should restore to China the right to hx her own 
tanfl, so as to relieve her financial stress , (5) they 
should agree to a revision of the existing s^sicm of 
ex-terntorial jurisdiction , (6) Great Butain and France 
should follow the example of the United States by 
refunding the balances of the Boxer indemnity and 
allowing them to be used tor the education of the 
Chinese 

In the appendix some recent treaties and exchanges 
of notes between Japan and China have been quoted 
m extenso 

The value of this work as a standard book of 
reference cannot be overestimated, and coming as it 
does from the pen of a native Chinese who is a patriot 
as w ell as a man of culture w ith knowledge of inter- 
national law and economic problems, it possesses an 
unusual interest for us in India, where the social and 
political conditions arc in some respects similar 

III, Political Problems and Hunter 
Committee Disclosures 

Political Problems and Hunter Committee 
Disclosures, By Alfred Nundy, Bar-at-law Pub- 
lished by S K Roy, 71-1 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta 
Price Re 1-8-0, 1920 

This excellently printed and nicely bound volume 
of 190 p^ges contains a series of articles in the Leader 
of Allahabad They well deserved reproduction in 
book-form, for the articles are waitten in a sober and 
well-reasoned style, without being overburdened with 
too many quotations, and are useful for future 
reference 

The author is a Moderate, he has no sympathy 
with the Extremists, or the methods of Mr Gandhi, 
though he recognises the saintliness of his character 
and his perfect rectitude of pm pose , he thinks that 
we have yet to prove our capacity for the fullest 
measure of self-government, and the small oppor- 
tunities for prov mg our worth in the municipalities 
and the legislative councils have not, in the author’s 
opinion, been jitilised to the best possible advantage 
of the public He has not considered whether their 
smallness combined with the effective character of 
official interference may not have stood in the way 


of stimulating public spirit He gives the Hindu- 
Moslem entente the fullest credit, and is hopeful 
about the growth of mutual toleration and co-operation, 
but does not fail to see its weak point It is 
artificial entente influenced by ulterior motives 
Eliminate these and dissolution may set m, for the 
union w^as not based primarily on mutual regard 
and sympathy 1 he Moslems for joining the Hindus 
in their political agitation fixed a price which consist- 
ed in the concession to them of communal representa- 
tion on a numerical basis” The poison has spread, 
and now every little group, be it non-Brahmans, 
Indian Christians and the rest, have got it, and like 
the caste system, it is creating divisions, and dis- 
sensions m the body-politic, till national interests may 
one day be entirely submerged by sectarian and sectional 
interests and mutual antagonisms and it may ^‘pro- 
duce discoid in self-governing institutions and in the 
end defeat the veiy object for which they were 
brought into existence 

1 he authoi has done yeoman’s service m bringing 
the Punjab atrocities to the notice of the public, bqth 
here and in England In this book he analyses the 
evidence of the mihtaiy and civilian witnesses before 
the Hunter Committee, and quotes from the comments 
of the British pi ess Though the object of the in- 

human barbarities practised in the Punjab was to 
teach the Punjabis a lesson the> would never forget, 
every attempt was made to maintain the strictest 
censorship over them so that even the Secretary of 
State had to plead ignorance and one town did not 
know' what was happening m a neighbouring town 
If the things done were actuated by a worthy poli- 
tical motive, why this secrecy ? asks the author 
A bare recital of the incidents as given in this book 
makes one’s blood boil, and it is desirable that it 
should be read by our children and our children’s chil- 
dren so that they ma). know the crimes that autocracy, 
unchecked by popular control, may commit, even 
when these autocrats belong to a nation which boasts 
of a high civilisation The orgy of frightfulness could 
have only one result on the loyalty of the people, but 
that was of course no concern of the gallant military 
officers Mr Bernard Houghton has lightly asked 
'Has not a Government which can only keep the 
peace by such atrocities abrogated all claim to be 
considered a civilised Government And the 
London Westminster Gazette says "Not the least 
astonishing thing of all is that General Dyer’s mas- 
sacre did not precipitate a real rebellion Saner 
people will realise that a few more episodes of this 
kind would suffice to bring our rule to an end ” 

Mr Nundy knows the Punjab well, and the 
following is his estimate of the Punjabis as a whole 
"They are credited with being a martial race, and yet 
an experiment was tried there which Englishmen know 
w'ould not have been tolerated in any other part of 
India A long residence in the Punjab has forced the 
conviction on me that toadyism, flunkeyism, the crav- 
ing for rewards, titles and seats in a Durbar have ob- 
sessed the people there to an extent unknown else- 
where They are utterly lacking in moral backbone, 
and for selfish ends will commit despicable acts with- 
out being conscious that they were doing anything 
improper Corruption is rampant in all departments 
and among all classes of officials That people so 
devoid of self-respect should be made the objects 
of any kind of experiment need excite no surprise/^ 
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But it lb a pleasant telief to hear that new life 
born ot intense suffering has been infused in the 
Punjab which no repression is likely ever to ex- 
tinguish/’ the sufferings they have undergone have 
borne fruit and the small band of political agitators 
on whom rests the future progress of the Punjab have 
received such an accession to their ranks that before 
long the race of toadies will be wiped out of existence 
Frightfulness was utilised for a particular purpose 
[that of cowing down the people], but it has aroused 
such a deep resentment in the whole of India that it 
has opened the eyes of the submissive Punjabis and has 
infused a new spirit m them which wall make a 
repetition of this frightfulness next to impossible ” If 
this be so, then the horrible toll of a hundred Indian 
lives and more for every European killed in the 
Punjab will not have been paid in vain, and the 
officials in the Punjab will no doubt learn, from the 
utter failure of the recent compaign of terrorism, the 
truth of what an English political writer has said 
‘‘Representative institutions, petitions, public meetings, 
a free press, are various means through which the people 
can assert itself When refused these means and when 
yet sufficiently rigorous to use them, it will assert 
itself by armed rebellion, or if that is not possible, 
by secret conspiracies and assassinations A wise 
statesman will make revolution impossible by making 
it unneccessary, or certain of failure, because not 
supported by the General Will ” 

Mr Nundy’s attitude tow^ards our political aspira- 
tions will appear from the following e<tract “India 
IS at present at the parting of the ways, dominated 
by two contradictory influences , autocracy fighting 
tooth and nail for its life, backed up by traditions of a 
century and a half, and democracy slowly and steadily 
advancing, swayed by a wave of nationalism which is 
pervading the whole world ” 

The electorate in India under Lord Southborough’s 
scheme will not amount even to lo per cent of the 
population But th^s need not discourage us “By 
comparing this with some foreign countries we find that 
three years after the Reform Act of 1832 the electorate 
of England was 4 6 per cent , of Ireland i 2 per cent , 
of Scotland 3 2 per cent , and so late as 1888 for the 
whole of the United Kmgdom it had risen to only 
8 9 per cent Sweden started with an electorate of 
I per cent and Italy with 2^ per cent And the 
v. United States of America, the most democratic of 
countries, had so late as 1888 an electorate of only 
17 5 per cent , of the total population " 

The bankruptcy of the Punjab bureaucracy in 
public morahty, justice and common humanity has 
been laid bare by the indiscriminate massacres, 
bombings, floggings, the salaaming and crawling orders 
and other refinements of barbarism invented and 
practised by them The Indemnity Act was an 
admission of moral defeat British character and 
British prestige have suffered an incalculable loss and 
It remains to be seen what action Mr Montagu takes 
on the Hunter Committee’s Report to rehabilitate the 
British character in the esteem of the ‘less cnnlised’ 
natives of India 

Mt Nundy writes with rare [sobriety, and takes an 
evenly balanced view of the various political problems he 
deals with His impartiality is commendable, while his 
patriotism deserves our generous recognition. His 
book deserves to be widely circulated* 

Q- 


IV Economies of tlie Silk Industry 

Economics of the Silk Industry By Ratan 
C Rawiley, M A , M sc (Econ), Pp 343, P S King 
& Son, Ltd , 2 and 4 Great Smith Street, West- 
minster, S W London los 6d 

The book is a new one of its kind and deals with 
the economic aspects of the silk industry It contains 
valuable information legarding the existing state of the 
industry of the silk-producing countries of the world 
The author has also described the rise and fall of the 
industry of some countries and the causes thereof On 
page 27 we notice that the downfall of the industry m 
Bengal is ascribed to the greed of the East India 
Company The author has not said anything about 
the oppression by the servants of John Company We 
quote the following from Bolts’ “Consideration of Indian 
Affairs” (London 1772) “With every species of 
monopoly therefore every kind of oppression to manu- 
facturers of all denominations throughout the whole 
country has daily increased , in so much that weavers 
for daring to sell their goods, Dallals and Pykars for 
having contributed to or connived at the above sales, 
have by the Company’s agents been frequently seized 
and imprisoned, confined in irons, fined considerable 
sums of mone}^, flogged and deprived, in the most 
ignoiTimous manner, ot what they esteem most valuable, 
their castes Weavers also upon their inability to 
perform such agreements as have been forced upon 
them by the Company’s agents, universally known to 
Bengal by the name of Mutchulkas, have had their 
oods seized and sold on the spot, to make good the 
eficiency, and the winders of raw silk, called Nagaods, 
have been treated also with such injustice that 
instances have been known of their cutting off 
their thumbs, to prevent their being forced to wind 
silk ” On page 37 we notice that 

economic causes and diseases of silkworms led to the 
decline of the industry in Kashmir, but fortunately 
the rearing industry has revived there and the net 
income of the State from the cocoons is about Rs 12 
lacs at present It is a pity however that the filatures 
of the Kashmir State are not running profitably and 
the best cocoons are exported On page 56 we notice 
that in France the rearing and reeling have been 
supported by granting of bounties In France the 
reeling industry is not flourishing as in Italy but its 
reputation has been kept up by dint of its efficient 
organisation Oapage 58 we notice that m Hungary 
the industry is a State monopoly and the surplus 
cocoons are exported to Marseilles and Milan 

The industry is not in a flourishing condition m 

Spain In Russia only a limited quantity of 

raw silk is retained by the Russian Government 
Cocoons are produced in the Caucasus region 

and they are exported to Italy On page 94 we 

notice that the system of mere cocoon production m 
a country where raw silk can be produced is 
detrimental to the future development of the industry 
On page 112 we notice that gradual rise in the price 
of labour due to the industrial competition was one of 
the causes of the progressive decline m the production 
of cocoons m France Fortunately the production of 
cocoons in India is increasing now^ In Kashmir the 
industry is a State monopoly With all its advantages 
State control and monopoly destroy initiative among 
the producers and lack industrial enterprise 

The decline of the British silk manufacture is due to 
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toreign competition The prosperity of the industry 
m Japan is due to cheap labour, mechanical inventions 
and automatic machineries, reeling industr}^, early stait 
and the spirit of enterprise Some of the atioAe causes 
exist also in China 1 he tariff protected the interests 
of the French manufTcturer not onl} m the home 
markets but in the external markets as uell Imposi- 
tion of import duties on silk goods adopted by France, 
Italy, Germany, Switzerland, Austria and Russia, is 
protecting the industry In America the silk industiv 
IS a ‘'child of piotection ” In India the decline of the 
industry is also due to the absence oi cooperation and 
lack of organisation 


It appears to us that the following steps should be 
taken m India foi the resuscitation of the industry — 

fi) Granting of b unties or siibs’d’es 
(2) Imposition of a tux on the oxpor of raw silk, 
silk waste and cocoons 

<3) ^mpo^ tion ll ^ tax on the imported silk 
tabnrs 

(4) Esttb ishment of t sdk conditioning house 
<5) Prod ■'c^'ion of distase-tree tggs on a large 

scale 

(()} Sst-iHjtshment of a centra! silk institute 

T, S R 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


English 

The AHMi0n4 Moikment (The Religious Life of 
India series) By H A Waliet, MA Pp 18^, '•vith 
Preface^ appendices and inde\ Pjicl^ Re 1^4 and 

6d tn paper and cloth bindings respectively 
Publisher Association Press^ 5, Russel Street^ 
Calcutta, 

One of the most important movements m the recent 
history of Islam was started by the late Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad of Qadian (Punjab) m the eighties 
of the last century He claimed to be the promised 
Messiah, — an incarnation of Jesus Christ — in fulfilment 
of the terms of Muslim tradition He has quitea respect- 
able number of followers scattered all o\er the world, 
but mostly m India , and he is sincerel> regarded as 
“the promised one^’ by thousands of Muslims 

The aim of this book is to sketch the history 
of the Ahmadiya “Church ’ as dispassionately as 
IS possible for a Christian missionary to do and the 
author has fairly succeeded in the attempt though the 
antipathies of the Christian apologist are never altogether 
absent from the exposition of the impartial historian 
— ^the sub-current is inseparably mingled with the 
mam stream 

The author's treatment of his subject is undoubtedly 
illuminating Hegnes m a brief compass but with 
sufficient clearness every necessary piece of information 


connected uiti the A^nmadiya movement, 1 e, the Uc 
of Its founder, his distinctive daims, the relations of 
his cieed with oithodox ^sLm, Chusaanity and 
indigenous religions of Indn, de criptior of the 
AhiTadi}a (ommuiiit> S.C \nd considering that the 
autiior lb a Christian nuss on ry and has puoiished the 
book in the intere'^ts c f his mission, we may call his 
treatment as also liberal and oroad minded The book 
contains a very copious index and several appendices 
that are particularly valuable 

Studies from theHiderabid World, Poems 
AND Translations from Hafiz By Mnhmimad 
Rahtmuddtn Pp 57 

A curious jumble of poems and short i ambling 
essays 

A M 

Industrial Posstbilitifs of India By R 
TrnvmH Ran, B LT Mtssis Sritavasa Varada- 
chan & Co , 4, Momii Road, Madias — -Pp ig2 

An interesting little book for the use of ^he genera! 
public Too many subjects have been dealt with in a 
small space for the hook to be useful to the student or 
the technologist A bibliography and a fe\/ illustrations 
would have greatly added to the value of the book 
However just at present books of this type are a 
welcome new departure 

K N C 


THE ORGANISATION OF SCIENTIFIC WORK IN INDIA 


A RECENT issue of Nature (dated 
Februaiy 19, 1920) contained a 
leading article on the oiganisation 
of scientific work in India, from which 
we learn that 
70 ^ 2-9 


reorganisation and development of 
scientific work in India are now atide^ considera- 
tion, and impoi tant and far-reacting decisions 
on these questions will shortly be made bj the 
Secretary of State It has already been decided, 
both by the Governmentof India and by the 
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Secietary of State, feliat large sttms of money 
must be found at tbe earliest possible moment 
fortbe pui pose of fostering the de\ elopment of 
the Indian Empire by means of scientific 
reseaich ” 

Alike in peace and in war, the applica- 
tion of the lesults of scientific research has 
been demonstrated to be essentially neces- 
sary m modern times for the snrviral and 
continued prosperity of peoples Recently, 
Professor Francis, Dean of the Faculty of 
Chemistry m Bristol University, addressing 
the Rotarian Club on Chemistry and the 
War/^ said ~ 

Jn chemistry Germany's position was immea- 
surably superior to ours Based on the dye 
industry, it was independent m war, but we 
relied on Chile, and if Von Spee’s squadron had 
not been sunk our supplies would have been 
cut off, and we could not have gone on fighting 
The ammonia future of Europe lay with 
Germany, who was in a position to supply 
essential fertilizers to the whole of Europe 
The safety of our Empire depended on our 
establishing an industry such as Gei many’s, and 
it must be established irrespective of pre-conceiv- 
ed notions about fiscal policy. 

The most alarming outcome of the wai 
was the new chemical arm— an advance 
comparable to that ot the firearm over the 
bow and arrow, with possibilities infinitely 
greater If it were possible to create fog for 
any length of time the nation that fiist dis- 
covered it had the rest of the world m its pocket 

Germany was in a better position to-day 
than before the war It would take us a 
generation to compete on even terms with the 
German chemical industry Our research and 
industry must be fostered, as success would be to 
the country with the largest supply of highly 
trained chemists 

Such being the vital importance of re- 
search, it IS a matter for satisfaction that 
‘‘the principle of State aid on a generous 
scale has been accepted ‘Uut,” says 
Nature, '‘the important question of the 
best method of utilising this form of assis- 
tance m the future development of India 
remains to be settled It thus summarises 
the two policies which at present hold the 
field 

(a) Centralisation undei apioposed Imperial 
Department ol Industries of the GoveinmeTit of 
India in V hicli cb' nns n a , z /oiov sts, 

and so on will be toriniO uiio disanct wa ei- 
tight, graded services, each under the contiol of 
a departmental head , and (6) decentralisation 
under which the scientific workers at the various 


universities and research institutes will be given 
as free a hand as possible 

The policy of centralisation and the creation 
of giaded scientific services have been strongly 
advocated by the Indian Industiial Commission, 
which was presided over by Sir Thomas 
Holland, formerly Director of the Geological 
Suivey of India It is favoured by a number of 
administi ators in India who considei that some 
measuie of official contiol is necessary for all 
scientific investigatois, and it has also received 
the support of several of the scientific witnesses 
examined by the Commission 

Again — 

The Industrial Commission considers that foi 
administrative purposes the chemists now em» 
ployed by the State m India, and at present dis- 
tributed among the cadres of various ser\ ices, 
should be brought togethei into one service to 
be called the Indian Chemical Sei vice, and should 
be iindei the contiol, so fai as then scientific 
woik IS concerned, of a senioi officer styled Chief 
Chemist to the Goveinment of India The 
remaining members of the service would be 
divided into three groups— agricultural, mineral, 
and organic chemists— each gioup being under 
the supei vision of a Deputy Chief Chemist 
located at a suitable centre The junior members 
of the groups would be lent to Local Govern- 
ments and to various Government Departments 
for peiiods noimally limited to five years , they 
would c^iry out the routine duties required, in 
some cases including teaching, and undeitake 
certain forms of lesearcli with the approval of 
the head of the service All the members of the 
Chemical Service would cany on their duties on 
the following lines fi) Whenever it is possible 
to lay down for any officer a programme of 
research work, such programme wrould not be 
sanctioned without the consent of the head of 
the service , (ii) the head of the Chemical Service 
would have pow’-er to inspect the scientihc work 
of any of Ills transfeired officers and to report 
thereon to the local authority , (in) the results 
of scientific investigations would be reviewed by 
the head of the service, and would not be 
published without his consent Ordinal iljq such 
results would be given their first formal publica- 
tion in the official journal of the sei vice. 

We are told that as soon as the organi- 
sation of chemists is completed, the 
Industrial Commission suggests that the 
botanists, zoologists, and entomologists 
working in India should be formed into 
similar centralised services Nature also 
dvsciibes the piesent system 

The present system under winch research is 
conducted in India may be described shoitly as 
one of decentralisation, the work being cairied 
out at the various university colleges and at a 
number of independent research institutes under 
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the control of the Government of India, the 
Local Governments, the Indian States, and 
trusts, of which lattei the Indian Institute of 
Science at Bangaloie is the chief example A 
large numbei ofthe most successful imestigators 
working 111 the universities and at the laiious 
research institutes do not favour centralisation 
in separate scientific services, but consider that 
the present system should be dc\ eloped and 
extended, and that in applied science the bond of 
union of the workers engaged should be the 
general subject investigated, such as agiiculture 
or foresti^, rather than the particulai science 
involved At present the in\ estigators dealing 
with a many sided subject like agriculture aie 
collected at agricultural lesearch institutes, and 
now belong to the agricultural department A 
Similar method of organisation obtains in 
forestiy and at the centres of medical research 
like Calcutta and Bomha^^ 

Nature pronounces the opinion that 

The present system has proved successful in 
practice, and the \alue of the \\ ork done m India 
m pure science, in tropical diseases, in agricul- 
tiiie, and m forestry has been n idely lecognised 
Decentiahsation, tbeicfoie, has been justified by 
success, and a \erj stiong case will have to be 
made out befoie the w orkeis at the existing in- 
stitutes are re-grouped in centralised services 
tindei the contiol, as regaids their scientific 
work, of the proposed Department of Industries 
of the Go\ ernment of India 

The last paiagraph but one in the article 
m Natiiie fiom which we have already 
made se\eial extiacts shows unmistakably 
that that leading scientific journal is 
distinctly against Centralisation It runs 
as follows — 

Increased financial assistance on the part of 
the State w oiild enable the present universities 
and reseaich iii'^titutes to be developed and more 
workers secured With such facilities, there 
should be the greatest possible freedom for the 
investigators cair^ing on original work The 
general conditions under winch the researches 
are conducted should be made as attractive as 
possible, and the policy to be adopted should be 
one which would secure the very best men avail- 
able, and the piOYisionof adequate means foi 
their \\ ork For original scientific investigators 
little or no official control is needed, and they 
should not be constantly called upon to furnish 
interim reports and programmes of work to an 
official chief, or to obtain his formal sanction 
befoie uiidei taking an imestigationor publishing 
the lesults of their w ork Suchfoimalities waste 
valuable tune, lead to constant friction, and are 
altogether loreign to the spirit which should 
reign in all centres of creative scientific research 

The article concludes — 

Briefly stated, the case to be decided is otie 


between the advocates of a system of rigid cen« 
tralisation and those who consider that in 
research work the man is eveiy thing, and that 
there can be no progress without freedom 
Obviously, the conflict of opinion is a funda- 
mental one, and much will depend on the 
wisdom and sympatliies of the Secretary of 
State, with whom the final w ord lies, in deciding 
which policy is to prevail 

The next i^sue of Nature^ dated Febru-* 
ary 26, 1920, coiitaiiis letteis on this 
subject from tw^o eminent men of science, 
both of whom are against the bureaucratic 
policy of centralisation Prof Frederick 
Soddy, P R S , who is well known 
throughout the scientific world by reason 
of his woik m connection with the subject 
of ladio-actiYity and is professoi of in- 
01 game and physical chemistry m the 
Unneisity of Oxford, writes — 

I trust the rank and file of scientific 
intestigalois throughout the empire will wake 
up to the ill gent need of combined energetic 
action The proposals to centralise under the 
control of a few official departmental heads 
the body of actual scientific investigators m 
India, thus creating a few highly paid adminis- 
trative posts for senior men and effectually 
killing all initiative, enthusiasm, and liberty 
of action on thepait of those actually carrying 
on the investigations, is perfectly in accord 
with what has happened in this country since, 
in an evil day, the Government assumed the 
control of scientific and industrial research 
It is a proposal that appeals, naturally, to 
the official without knowledge of the way in 
which scientific discoveries originate, and 
anxious to secure a body of cheap and docile 
labour, eveti though it be mediocie in calibre, 
and to those lew who hope to secure for 
themselves these senior lucrative administra- 
tive posts To genuine investigators such posts, 
however highly paid, would be unattractive, 
and under such a system theie seems e-very 
inducement for men of originality and scientific 
ability to give the service a wide beith Whereas 
the crying need m India, as everywhere, is 
for men of high calibre and honest, independ- 
ent mental outlook, anxious only to secure 
favouiable conditions under which they may 
be left free to pursue their cieative work, and, 
this being secured, caieless of wealth, rank, and 
powei save as the necessaiy antecedents to the 
essential condition 

Two assertions, which can be made Without 
the slightest fear of contradiction, may be put 
into juxtaposition in order to contrast the 
remedy proposed with the state of things it is 
desired to cure Fust, that of all great nations 
the British Empire has most signally failed m 
its application of scientific knowledge and 
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metiiods to it^ national problems , and, secondly, 
that in the Butish Emiiire there evtsts a body 
of skilled and iiaid \\ orking sc^entilic investiga- 
tors second to nonej ana, under the most 
disheartening conditions, actually enlarging 
the boundaiies of natural knowledge m no 
mean degree As the great schemes for rectify- 
ing matters crystallise into action, with the 
formation of a Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research at home and concrete 
proposals for action, as in the Indian reorgani- 
sation suggested, more and more they seem to 
amount to this 1 he men who do the w ork, 
and against whom no fault is alleged, are to be 
clepiived e\en of what Lttle satisfaction and 
independence genuine scientific work for its own 
sake affords, and are to be put under the men 
against whose incompetence and lack of know- 
ledge the whole upioar originally arose In 
research, where, as the leading aiticle m ‘Nature 
ofFebiuary 19 so tiuly says, the man is every- 
thing, that man is to be put tindei men who 
brought an Empii e, as rich in scientific talent 
and genius as any, perilously low The remedy, 
surely, is to put the incompetent machine undei 
the charge of competent men, not xnce xersa 

Again “ 

I do not wish to advocate for scientific 
mvestigatois a close corporation keeping lynx- 
eyed vigil over their piofessional interests and 
seeking every opportunity to enlarge and 
consolidate them, identical with other learned 
professions , for the pai amount interest of 
a scientific mvestigat oi should be his work and 
his privileges, emoluments, and status aie to be 
regarded merely as means necessary to secure 
opportunity and power to do it That should 
be the test ot these schemes, and not the 
lurther subordination of the men who do the 
woik to the organisation attempting to get 
the work done 

The next letter is from Di A B Rendle, 
F R S , who concludes thus 

There may ha\e been some waste of effort 
m the past, both at home and overseas, owing 
to insufficient co-operation between men of 
science working independently, but this is a 
matter for workers to set right among them- 
selves, and will not be mended by an organi- 
sation concened on the lines of a German 
militaij system Euithei, it is unlikely that 
the best men w ill be attracted to work under 
such deademiig conditions 

Caie must be taken that public money is 
not wasted m scientific development, but the 
kind of official control suggested by a scheme 
of centralisation does not commend itself as an 
efficient waste-preventei Grants of money to 
scientific societies or institutions might be 
administered by careful^ selected boaids of 
trustees, the scientific work being left to the 
unhampered ijaitiatu<e of the scientific staff 


under a head specially suited to the charactei 
of the -woik The management of ottr Natural 
History Museum, a Government institution, is 
invested in trustees, who leave to the scientific 
staff the carrying out of the scientific work 
as effectively as funds and opportunity allow 
Research work of the highest value to agri- 
culture IS being carried out at the Rotliamsted 
Experimental Station, the original endowment 
of which has been generously supplemented by 
pnxate munificence and by Government giants 
Here also the management is vested in a small 
committee the members of which represent the 
various scientific sides of the work carried on 

Nature for Maich 4, 1920, contains 
letters fiom five distinguished scientists, 
all of whom are against the bureaucratic 
plan Prof W Bateson, F R S , wiites 

Tne relations between scientific inquiry and 
constituted authority, whether ecclesiastical or 
civil, have seldom been cordial or wholesome 
Science was once a fearful dragon, to be de- 
stroyed or confined With the discovery 'that 
the beast had powers from which profit could 
be made by cunning masters, it was found 
more expedient to tempt him into harness 
Our former state wms probably the better, or 
at least the safer, and most of us will agree 
w ith Prof Soddy that the scheme devised by 
the Indian Industrial Commission is simply an 
offer of servitude undisguised While there is 
time, those with whom the decision lests 
should be told very plainly that the adoption 
of such rules of service as those quoted in the 
leading article in Nature of Februaiy 19 must 
mean the alienation of all sincere and genuine 
in\ estigators 

Research, like art, literature, and all the 
higher products of human thought, grows only 
m an atmosphere of freedom The progress of 
knowledge follows no prescribed lines, and by- 
attempting such prescription the head of a 
Service would merely kill the spontaneity and 
enterprise of his workers No one fit to be 
entrusted with lesearch worthy the name 
would undertake it knowing that his results 
might be burked or withheld from publication 
at the whim of his superior in the Service 
Such conditions may be appropriate to certain 
forms of technical or industrial invention, where 
the sole purpose is to get ahead of a trade 
rival, but we can scarcely imagine that the 
vast and manifold undertakings promoted by 
the scientific services of the Indian Govern- 
ment are to be conducted in that spirit 

Mr J S Gamble, F R S, writes * 

I hope you will allow me to express through 
the medium of Nature my concern at the 
proposal referred to in the leading article in 
the issue of February 19 to centralise in an 
Imperial Department the various scientific 
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services m India— a policy wliicli I believe to be 
likely to piove detrimental to good woik I 
was a member of the Indian Forest Department 
during the years 1871-99^ so that my Indian 
experience is not very recent, but I have kept 
myself informed of what was going on Since 
I left India research institutes have been 
established in difierent provinces with officers 
attached to them required d:o devote themselves 
to the study of scientific questions In my 
opinion, it IS oi the utmost importance that 
these officers should have as free a hand as 
possible, and be allowed to work m their own 
way on the subjects which they know them- 
selves most competent to study If they are 
called upon to work under a centralised Depart- 
ment, and perhaps to turn from branches of 
study which they thoroughly itndei stand to 
others m winch they may have to begin by 
reading up, much of their time will be wasted 
and the results poor 

A centralised Depaitment, to most people of 
Indian experience, means many reports and 
returns and constant correspondence, and I 
believe the result of such an innovation will be 
that some hours at the beginning of each day 
will have to be spent on what may be called 
‘‘clerical duties” If a scientific worker is to 
do his best, he must be able to spend till his 
time on ins lesearches, and not be obliged to 
waste much of the day on clerical duties, only 
beginning his real work when tired and unable 
to do his best 

Centralisation will also mean, in my opinion, 
the spending of much money in keeping up 
clerical staffs, which, as most Indian officers will 
admit, have a wonderful tendency to increase 
It will be much better that the recommenda- 
tions of the last paragraph hut one of your 
leading article should be followed and the 
money spent m giving financial assistance to 
the universities and research institutes instead 
The paragraph to which I refer puts the argu- 
ments for the continuance of the present system 
and its better development excellently in a few 
words, and I trust it may have the effect on 
the administrative authorities that I feel sure 
it must have had on the scientific men who 
have read it 

Sir Ronald Ross, K C B , F R S , 
writes 

I have not yet had time to study the Report 
of the Indian Industrial Commission, and may, 
therefore, be ignorant of some of the arguments 
for centralisation, but I am certainly in general 
agreement with the views expressed in the 
leading article in Nature of February 19, and 
by Prof Soddy and Dr Rendle in the issue 
for February 26, regarding the dangers of that 
method of research organisation Investiga- 
tions under centralised bureaucratic control 
must almost always be concerned solely with 
questions capable of recemng easy and immedi- 


ate replies, for the obvious reason that directors 
and committees can rarely he persuaded to 
authorise attacks upon difficult or distant 
objectives, regarding wffiicli, perhaps, no replies 
at all may be forthcoming Now the most 
important discoveries nave generally been made 
precisely by such attacks, and investigation is 
a lottery m which the greatest prize often falls 
to him who takes the greatest risks Directors 
and committees do not like iisks, and, con- 
sequently, seldom make discoveries I should 
like to know, for instance, how any “Indian 
Scientific Service” would have attacked the 
malaria problem, which I commenced to assault 
(in a very foolhardy manner 0 m 1890 I am 
sure it w^ould have refused to authorise my 
attempts, and even to publish my fiist results 
On the othei hand, it would have wasted, 
with ripe bureaucratic prudence, thousands of 
pounds in looking for Plasmodia in marshes, 
or in trying to con elate various species of 
mosquitoes with local outbreaks of the disease, 
and I am sure it w^ould have achieved nothing 
at all up to the present day 

We forget that, like really valuable art and 
invention, scientific discoveiy is almost always 
due mainly to the individual One might as 
well try to organise an Institute for the Writing 
of Poetiy as institutions for making gieat 
discoveries or inv^entions Like art, discovery 
IS creative It depends much more on the bram 
than on the hand, even in work requiring the 
most caieful manipulative skill Scientific 
services will not be able to pick up “discoverers” 
on every bush All they can do is to organise 
hand-work, for which they may be useful But 
if the Government of India wishes to obtain 
great results foi its expenditure it must buy 
genius Now genius may be defined as the 
quality which achieves success, and the only 
way to buy it is to reward success as suggested 
by the Committee on Awards in Nature of 
January 8 What we all fear is that the Govern- 
ment of India will be tempted to spend much 
larger sums of money in buying, not genius, 
but its opposite 

At the same time certain researches, even 
of a petty kind, will require subsidies, and 
the Government ought also to possess expert 
advisers in many branches of science Some 
kind of scientific service will therefore be needed, 
but this should not be allowed to engross the 
whole field , and the best results are sure to 
be obtained m the future, as they have been 
in the past, by untrammelled men of capacity 
working as they please 

Dr E J Russell, F R S , observes 

Experience shows that successful co-operation 
is achieved only when a deliberate attempt is 
made to secure optimum conditions foi each 
individual worker 

How can a State system be adapted to fit 
these various necessities ^ For financial reasons 
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complete elasticity is impossible Treasuries 
must know tbcii liabilities In any Ciril Service 
system piomotion is almost inevitably by 
seniority Individual action and thouglit would 
be intolerable , eveiy tiling initst go tlirougb a 
cbief, while anything repugnant to him must 
be suppressed In all these directions the State 
system is absolutely incompatible with living 
research, although it might be consistent with 
much careful accumulation of facts, with survey 
work, and with the establishment of some 
central collecting institute For these reasons 
I cannot believe that the intensely centralised 
system pioposedfor India could succeed One 
man may organise wotk in one institution 
where he is accessible to the staff morning, 
noon, and night , but he would indeed need 
to be a superman of most exalted degree if 
he aspired to direct the reseaich work of a 
country 

The system devised by the English Ministry 
of Agriculture is, in my view, much better It 
possesses some degree of financial elasticity 
"While it contains the inevitable legulation 
about promotion by seniont^’', this is qualified 
by clauses under which the best man available 
can, nevertheless, be appointed to fill a vacant 
post There is no attempt to govern horn 
Whitehall , no general diiector, deputy director, 
or other official to run the research workers, 
but only occasional fnenchy gatherings of the 
chief officers to discuss common problems 
Could not some such s^^stem be tried iii India ^ 

Prof A C Seward, F R S , expresses 
the following oiJinions — 

The advantage of organising research within 
certain limits is generally' admitted , facilities 
should be afforded for supplying mfoimation, 
for suggesting problems, and for the co ordina- 
tion of the activities of individuals, or institu- 
tions, but it would seem that the policy of 
centiahsation advocated by the Indian Indus- 
trial Commission, presided over by Sir Thomas 
Holland and ^‘favoured by a number of 
administrators,” is much moie than this It 
IS, in shoit, a proposal to bung scientihc 
investigation into line with routine official 
work— a procedure which, one learns with 
surprise, has the support of several scientific 
witnesses examined by the Commission If there 
IS one thing vital for the successful prosecu- 
tion of scientific lesearch of the best type and 
for the encouragement of the full development 
of a researcher’s capacity, it is freedom of 
action 

It IS safe to predict that very few men pos- 
sessing what may be called the lesearch tem- 
perament would consent to submit to a bondage 
that would be not only irksome and nritatmg 
but also fatal to individual initiative and 
enthusiasm If adequate remuneration is offered 
and reasonable laboratory facilities aie provided 
good men will be easily secured Given the 


right sort of men, I venture to think that 
the only rational course is to trust them to 
work out in tlieir own way, with such advice 
or assistance as may be asked for, the problems 
entrusted to them 

The appointment of a head foi each depart- 
ment of science with the powers of a dictator 
would be the surest means of encouraging 
mediocrity, and of warning off just that type 
of original thinker and independent investigator 
whose sei vices would be of inestimable value 
to the State It may be contended that any 
State scheme whether concerned with routine 
duties oi original work, must be undei some 
cential direction, but there is no leason why 
the direction should be of such a kind as would 
be tantamount to asking everj^ researcher to 
place himself, body and soul, under a dictator 

The issue of Nature for March 11, 1920, 
contains a letter fiom Sir Jagadish 
Chunder Bose in the comse of which he 
wiites — 

With refeience to the practical scheme now 
undei the consideration of the Go^einment of 
India, the leading article in Natnre of February 
19 states very fairly the comparative meiits 
of the two alternatives, namely, that of 
centralisation under a proposed Impel lal 
Department, and that of decentialisation, under 
which reseaich workers will be given as free a 
hand as possible Undei the centralisation scheme 
the w^ork of an investigator would depend on 
the previous sanction of the head of the Service, 
who would probably not be of any scientific 
eminence, or might even be wathout scientific 
qualification , and, most serious ot all, he would 
not be able to publish his results without 
the consent of the official head of his special 
department The possible abuses of such condi- 
tions are sufficiently obvious to all 

Every real investigator is making a great 
adventure into the unknown, and all the initi- 
ative and all the risk must therelore be his 
own Nothing could be so disastrous for the 
growth of knowledge as to place competent 
men under an incompetent machine 

Finally, who should be the ludge of the 
value of the work accomplished ^ Such judg- 
ment should not be departmental or seexet , 
the verdict should come from the open court 
of the scientific world itself, and this would 
effectively put an end to official or non-official 
incompetence 

Sir P C Ray was the only Indian 
member of the Chemical Services Com- 
mittee, 1920, whose Report has, we undei - 
stand, been pnnted and submitted to 
Government and may be expected to be 
shortly published We may safely presume 
that his opinion will be found to be similar 
to those of the distinguished scientists 
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who have written on the subject to Nature 
If the Secietaiy of State acts on the emin- 
ently leasonable opinion of the scientists, 
who alone aie the best judges in such a 
matter, he will be a gieat benefactor of 
humanity m geneial, and of Indians in 
particular, who have been peculiaily sub- 
ject to intellectual lepiession and suppres- 
sion 

It IS said, the policy of centralisation 
and the creation of gi aded scientific services 


WELFARE EXHIBITIONS 

has received the support of several of the 
scientific witnesses examined by the Indian 
Industiial Commission But it is certain 
that these witnesses cannot claim to speak 
with gieatei scientific authority than the 
men of science whose opinions we have 
quoted from Nature, nor can the witnesses 
claim to possess greatei knowledge of 
“Indian conditions” than Sir J C Bose, 
SirP C Ray, Sir Ronald Ross, and Mr. 
J S Gamble 


THE NEED FOR PUBLIC HEALTH AND SOCIAL 
WELFARE EXHIBITIONS 


Introduction 

W ITH tlie fact of the phenomenal success of 
this gieat exhibition before the public 
one ieels doubtiiil ot the necessity of 
emphasizing the need for such exhibitions, when 
that need has been so amply demonstrated in 
the most piactical manner by the thousands of 
men, women and children of all classes and 
stations of life, who have ciowded the halls and 
corridors of this great Town Hall to such an 
extent that on many occasions the doors had 
to be closed on the ground of public safety, and 
the period ot the Exhibition has had to be 
further extended But pro\ed things ha-\e still 
to be lepeatedlj^ X)ro\ed and that is my apology 
for tins paper 

The Exhibition is a Sign of the Times 

Events like men, aie alike the creation oi 
expression and the creatois of an age They 
come charged with the message of geneia- 
tions past and present and they give out that 
message, with a pow er and force that consti- 
tute their gieatness, to geneiations, present 
and future Examples of this are common 
everywhere Ihe mother’s milk which recreates 
the child IS but an expression of the love 
and health that created that milk The 
tiny spring, parent of the mighty” river, is 
but an expression, at a suitable bursting point, 
of the streams of water that haifC long been 
meandering along the strata of rock, beyond 
the sight of man , and, even so is the storm, 
like a great war, the expression of rushing 
currents, irresistibly set up by causes which the 
casual eye does not see 

Thus, w’-hen a tno\ement wells out from the 
bosom of a society or of an age, at the stroke 
of a pioneer, who guided almost by an instinct, 
drives his drill at the right time into the right 


spot, that ^ow IS peiennial and goes on 
gaming in volume It shows that the deeper 



Stall of Bengal Social Service League 
By the courtesy of Dr Bentley# 
Photo by Dr D N Maitra, 
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stiata of peoples’ thouglits lia\ e been struclv , 
that it IS not a shallow pool of a passing event, 
which having no life-source of its own, dries up 


m&HT W^Y 


i struclv , e^eiy now and then and looks tip to a passing 
mg event, cloud or flood to All up its hollows , it further 
, dries up shows that it is a true expression of the deeper 

currents that weie running 
nnM'T scattered and confined m the 

Bun I sub-conscious regions of 

TZTZTZjam thought, seeking an outlet to 

TUB Wi?0N^ supply drink and life to the 

millions 



Such, to me, is the p;^scholo- 
gy of the growth of this Bxhibi'* 
tion Movement It shows that 
it does interpret a real desire 
and readiness on the part of the 
people to be educated in this 
way , and the history of its 
development and growth and 
increasing public appreciation 
proves that it is a real and 
growing movement and a Sign 
of the Times 

Its Purpose 

The sanitary conscience of 
our people has been awakened 
to a remarkable degree and 
extent during the last few years 
If this exhibition has on the one 
hand been the outcome^ as I 
hinted above, of a general 
awakening, though feeble and 
inarticulate, it bids fair, on the 
other hand, to pro dace a wide 
and articulate awakening of our 
people to the sanitary needs of 
the country, and to stimulate 
them to action 

The models and chaits and 



pictures, the practical demonst- 
rations and illustrated lectures, 
cannot but produce a deep 
and powerful impression on our 
dormant consciousness , and 
once convmced of the value and 
importance of the suggestions 
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Borrowing Money 

implied or urged, action on our own account or 
in co-operation with other oigamsations will 
not be far distant 

\nd tins leads me to consider the next point 
Its Nature 

This movement is principally educative, and 
not executive People must not expect it to 
supply the panacea for all possible evils and to 
solve pioblems which it does not pretend to 
include within its scope Its main purpose is to 
stimulate a wide-spiead popular thinking on 
matters relating to Health and Social Welfare, 
and its main featuie is to create a strong public 
opinion based on a caieful study of actual facts 
and figures, which will urge people to act 
directly or indirectly 

It IS visual oratory, emphasizing compelling 
It IS the Umveisity of the liteiate and 
the illiterate , it makes the illiterate read It 
prepares the soil of the peopIe^s minds for the 


leceptioii and gci iiimation 
ot the seeds of suggested 
lefoiiiis that will be found 
scatteied bioadcast on its 
walls and floois It is not 
an easy task Those only 
who are eonctrtied with the 
collection of daLaloi, and 
the preparation of the dc- 
signs and the exeeution oi 
the \aiious ehaits and 
models and demonstrations, 
can realise what an amount 
of study, leseaicli, thought 
and obsci\ation underlies an 
appaieiill^ pleasing pietiue 
oi a model, wliieh is s trie tty 
diawn to scale, on a eaie- 
fill and compaiati\e study 
of facts and statistics It 
IS thus a most powcilul 
stimulus to social studj^ , 
both m its piepaiation and 
in its lessons 

rurNLiBoi suen 
Exhibhions 

Fortunate^ , after all I 
lia\e said abo\e, it does not 
lequme much pleading to 
show how ven obvious and 
111 gent the need is \ vague 
desiie foi selling one’s coim- 
often pio\cs impotent 
Know ledge must pieeede an 
opeiation , and the moie 
accurate and the moie 
thoiough the knowledge is 
thebetteithe incciiti\e foi, 
and the lesult of the oxida- 
tion The da^s of emxiiii- 
cisni aie gone oi aie fast dis- 
appeaiing Irom e\eiy walk 
in GUI lives Science or sys- 
tematised knowledge and a scientific study 
and Intel pretation of facts now form the 
bases of all consttucti\c and x^io§i<^&si\e woik 
on right lines A.s the apxilication of the ait of 
surgery oi medicine mav not oiiU be useless but 
may piove positi\ety dangeious without a 
cleat and accurate knowledge of the human 
bodily system in health and n disease, so an} 
effoit for the amelioration of the condition oi 
oui masses, whetliei in regaid to then sanitai} 
oi economic condition, may not onlj be useless 
and wasteful but may be haimful, wntliout an 
intelligent study of the vaiious conditions m 
their normal and abnoimal, ideal, piaetical and 
compaiative aspects 

The ground must be thoi oughly studied and 
piepared for recei\ mg the seeds , the soil must 
CO operate wnth the seed to yield a hax 3 py lesult 
and thus the populai mind, the understanding 
of the people, of the mass, of the women and 
even children, must be sufficiently and intelligent- 
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ly and forcibly yet pleasantly enlightened and 
impressed to get the full measuie of their willing 
and intelligent co-operation Such co-operation 
is indispensable for the achievement of any 
amount of success in our undertaking Herein 
therefore lies the immense need and value of 
these e:xhibitions, specially for the less educated 
and illiteiate classes , and I am not sure, if it 
is not equally, or more, necessary for our ‘^edu- 
cated'^ classes ''Information on social welfaie 
IS growing lapidly, and we must close the gap 
between the small giottp of socially informed 
people who keep abreast of tins knowledge and 
the great mass of those whose understanding 
and co-operation must be gamed before the 
l^he knowledge can be made 

( Routzahn) 

The Importance of the Heaeth Seciion 

If the need oi such Social Seiiice Exhibitions 
ts gxeat and lugeiit, the need of such Health 


and Child Welfaie Exhibi 
tions IS perhaps greater still 
In 1918 the first Social Ser- 
vice Evliibition was held in 
Calcutta and comprised vari- 
ous sections such as Healthy 
Education, Economics, Soci- 
ology, etc A descriptive and 
illustrated report of that Ev- 
liibition has been published 
A refeience to its pages show 
that full 18, out of 19, pages 
of descnptne matter have 
been devoted to the section of 
Health without an}; conscious 
desiie of giving that section 
any undue pieferencc Tlieie 
IS no doubt that the economic, 
educational and sanitary con- 
ditions of the people, and 
effoits for the improvement 
of these conditions, are all 
interrelated and interdepen- 
dent There are, howevei, 
schools who would urge the 
supeiior claim of one section 
to the others I do not in 
any way minimise the value 
andurgency of impiovmg the 
economic condition of the pe- 
ople or of spi ending an ele- 
mental y primal y education, 
C as the most helpfiil desiderata 
foi enabling our people to 
have good food and the 
power of resistance to fight 
infection But I do hope all 
will agree with me when I say 
how much more urgent is the 
immediate need of diffusion of 
such sanitary knowledge as 
may, without any particular 
cost or the necessity of school 
attendance, dispel a great 
amount of the appalling ignorance which 
IS the cause of that enormous loss of lives (and 
this IS a tremendous economic loss too) from 
such fatal diseases as cholera, small-pox and 
various bowel complaints as are preventable by 
an elementary knowledge and by veiy simple 
means When we are told that the frightful 
infant moitality in Calcutta is most alarming 
in such sections as Barabazar and Armenian 
Street, and when we are told that nearly a lac 
andaquaiter people died of cholera in 1919, 
which included a numbei of educated Indians, it 
will be at once seen that it is Ignorance, with a 
capital I, of the elementary laws of health, more 
than lack of money, that lias been the cause of 
these tragedies And the best and most populai 
way of removing this widespread and appalling 
Ignorance is not meiely by books or figures or 
lectures, which can reach only a minute fraction 
of our comniunit3^ whose literacy is said to be 
as low as 7 7 pei cent and whose female literacy 
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IS but 1 per cent, but tlirougli such exhibitions 
and demonstiations as may interest and educate 
all classes and compel action 

I IS FinuRL 

is immense and ot great piomise The wheels 
have just turned , and as these gam in momen- 
tum, we do not quite know, thiough what 
Wonderful and unexplored regions we might yet 
be cairied In that mysterious fog, which 
envelops the fiituie of all human endea\ours, 
the eyes of those who have faith in the life and 
mission of this movement and have heard the 
whispers of its great message, may perhaps 
discern the outlines of a new University of 
Popular Education^ with permanent museums in 
all big cities and towns and with periodical 
expositions in connection with all me/as and 
gatherings It will thus hold classes foi the 
literate and theilliteiate,for the men and women 
and children, of all classes and tieeds In this 
University of Demociacy and Irt, the memoiy 
vnll not be taxed and buidened, the fibies of the 
brain-cells will not ha\e to be turned and twist 
ed, but lessons will be gnen in the most artistic 
and realistic, pleasing and impressionable and 
compelling form by means of mottos and 
couplets, panels and posteis,chai ts and pictures, 
models and designs, and expel iments and 
demonstrations 

It may so happen that this new movement 


may merge itself m the oidmary classes of 
schools and colleges and the dull realities of the 
oidmary curricula may be largely enlivened and 
idealised by the process of this movement and its 
own ideals lealised by leformed methods of 
teaching 

And by and by as this movement develops—^ 
and difteientiation and specialisation are 
features of development — it will split up mto 
diffeient sections such as Agriculture, Econo- 
mics, Education, Co-operation, Industnesi 
Sanitation, Social Reform, Sociology, etc , and 
will include even other phases of humati 
relation and endeavour such as Patriotism, 
Philanthrophy, Home-life, and so on And each 
section will have sets of definite series of exhibits 
leading up to a definite conclusion and an 
irresitible force foi compelling action 

The man with the faith and the vision will 
further see, as the movement develops and 
travels to the villages, which claim ^‘fifteen 
annas’’ of the total population of this province, 
that the great exhibition pavilion of the future 
will be carried by a band of highly educated 
workeis who will seize the occasion of the 
numerous melas in this country and pitch then 
tents right in the midst of the vast concourse ot 
people, who form the bulk and backbone of the 
population The exhibition will include a tra- 
velling dispensary through which medical and 
surgical aid shall be rendered and good advice 
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Spa it ol winch makes all hum in cm 
dca\ oitr instinct \\ ith lilc and cnthttsi 
asm and the Ioill dI w Inch, specially 
mom coiiiitn , h is hocii so i;xcat 
ii some ciitiL \\ oiild not out the ii sin 
al lokc as to the doubttul utility oi 
liitihtN of tuiniim the h indie oi i 
cinematograph hcioic a pooi cdlagcr 
whose spleen is biggci th in Ins 
'^stomach’' and who has not c\cii a 
cowrie in Ins eai them pot,— well, the 
simple answci is, these shows ma}^ at 
any rate bung e\en some |o\ incl 
lecreation "^nd ediic ition to tlicni iind 
would doubtless help tow aids the 
creation ol that stioiig public opinion 
and etloit, the Ioflc ot which would 
soonei that Intel, compel the autlioi- 
ities to paY^ gicatci ittcntion to the 
needed letorms, md compel oiu own 
people to put ioith gic itci clioits 
at self-help to w Inch these evhibitions 
will partly show the w iv 

Prvciicu. Issm s 

Tins Evliibition moiement is now 
a fairly" well established institution 
of gi eat force and weight Just two 
years ago when it was hist inaugiu-' 
ated undei the auspices of a pn\atc 
association, his BvcellencY the GoYcr- 
nor, YYho presided over the closing 
ceremon}^, y\ as pleased to obsei vc 
‘‘This ventuie on the pait of the 
Bengal Social Service League is one 


giYen to the ailing and long-suffei mg multitudes 
according to the simplest and the most up to- 
date scientific methods , it will be a practical 
lesson to the numerous village doctors and 
practitionei s who Yvould be specially invited, 
and it would set up a standaid of efficient yet 
cheap treatment which may take many a yeai to 
filter down to the interior of the Bengal Y^illages 
Through popular lectures and lantern slides and 
cinema films, the men, women and children will be 
shown the great, beautiful and interesting world, 
of which they are the citizens, what splendid so- 
cial work IS being done m many countries by the 
joint labours of men and women, how improve- 
ments can be effected by co-operation and by the 
force of healthy public opinion, how villages 
can be kept clean and are kept clean , how 
cultivation can be improved and cattle kept 
fit , how the purity of food and milk and water 
can be maintained, how infection could be 
fought , how small industries could be deve- 
loped, and so on and on It yviII open up 
their minds to newer visions and ideals of 
life and urge them to greater and noblei 
endeavours There will be of course the 
stationary exhibits to see and study and there 
Yvill be demonstrations agricultural, educational, 
sanitary, etc And, should we even forget such 
hymns and kirians as all may take part m, the 


of great proinist ” lie fuithei obsei \- 
ed “If this sort of thing e<in be done not 
only in Calcutta but at mauY eenties 
thioughout the Picsidene} of Bengal, we 
should indeed haYe gone a long \\a\ to im- 
prove the position of saniUiiion, hygiene 
and health and so on, amongst the in isses ol 
people and I think the Social Setviee League aie 
to be heartilv congratulated upon being the 
pioneei m tins woik They ha\e set an excellent 
example and I hope that they will not lest upon 
then lauiels but on the contrary that the\ y\i11 
be encouraged by the success wdiieli has attend- 
ed their endeavours tins 3 ear to cam on the 
work which has been so well begun and make 
this exhibition apeimanent feature in the life 
of Calcutta This hope has been laigcl> ful- 
filled, having legard to the humble lesources of 
that association We liaY^e held the exhibition 
already 17 times during the last 2 years in this 
province and even in Bihar and \ssani It is 
now in serious contemplation togiYcelieet to 
the othei section of oin original scheme, 1 2/ , to 
establish a Social SeiYice Museum, ‘ as a per- 
manent featuie in the life of Calcutta’’ with 
many sections wheie chaits and models could 
be permanently housed and copies loaned out or 
sold for other exhibitions elsewhere 

It would be very desirable indeed to establish 
m this connection a Social Sa \ ict Tiamtns> Cla^h, 
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With a libiary and a club where lecturers, 
demonstrators and workers may be tiained, 
pupils to light, and impetus be given to social 
study m all its aspects, and papers lead and 
discussion 111Y1I td on various problems arising 
out ot social well ate work Rcie chaits and 
models would be prcpaied undei evpeit supei- 
vision, and pu^es may be offered foi the best 
data 01 designs foi the chaits and models and 
for their execution Tins school may, like the 
exhibition, stimulate the establishment ot similai 
schools in othei towns, preferably in connection 
with the colleges, so that by and by social 
study of the condition of one’s coimtiy, com- 
pared with those of others, may iorm a section 
ot the educational programme of an advanced 
student about to emerge as a lesponsible 
citizen for leponsible management of his countiy’s 
afidiis This w oil Id again gi\e an impetus to 
the cieation of a ntw line of literature for 
graphic populai education 

An annual session may be held during the 
Easter m Calcutta where cnarts, models, litera- 
ture and vaiious appliances maY be in\itcd 
fiom ditfeient centres foi exhibition, and the 
authors of the best contiibutions publicH 
acknowledged and lew aided 
Conclusion 

Weaicnow^onh at the threshold of a gieat 
movement and it is but a beginning It has to 
be carefully and patiently developed and we 
need the help and eo operation ot the best minds 
and the best hands The future is one of great 
promise and gieat is the possible reward If a 
band of educated and trained woikeis be found, 
the men, women and childien of Bengal may be, 
within the course of tL\e Ycais, gnen an enlight- 
ened and piactical education that would 
gladden the heart of an}'' lo\ci ot this land 
Those who can spate some money, will thcY 
contiibute to out funds which are now depleted, 
those who have ideas and suggestions, will they 
give us the benefit of their brains , those wdio can 
write, will they help us wath then pen, and will 
the Press lend the in\aluable weight of its 
leadeis and space in itcoltims, and those who 
can offci their personal semices, will thei 
\ olunteei and come forwaid ^ 

jMen, women and childien by then thousands 



Sanitary Engineer’s Models of Aqua Privy 
By courtesy of Dr Bentley Photo by Dr Maitra 

have visited this exhibition and evinced the 
keenest inteiest , I alone have known of 
numerous instances wlieie the visit has led to 
some practical reform in the homes , and no one 
can possibly gauge the amount or extent of its 
practical educational value This exhibition of 
health and child welfare has indeed met with an 
amount of success which was beyond our 
dreams 

Substance of a paper read by Dr D N Maitra m 
connection with the Calcutta Health and Child Welfare 
Exhibition Blocks kindly lent by Di Maitra 


THE DANCE OF JOY 


It thou comest not forth, 0 friend, to the 

healing stream 

And the shady lawns of rest, 

Be of god com age, and have no fear at all 
Before the Tiger of Wrath, as one of old 
Thy soul shall laugh, and thou shalt quietly 
Hold him between thy fingers, and divest 
His flaming fell to be thy silken shawl 
The serpent of deep dishonour thou shalt fold 


About thy neck , the burdens of dismay 

Shall be thy jewels, and invincible 

As a swift storm that darts upon the sea 

Thy dance of joy shall waken them that dream 

Of still beatitude, where all is well 

With their own souls , and they shall watch 

thy play 

Of loving deeds, and in them shall discover 
Visions of heaven and the Heavenly Lover 

E E Speioht 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Effect of Rise of Price on 
Rural Prosperity 

The Bombay Co-operative Quarterly 
has printed extracts from a paper by Dr 
H H Mann and Mr N V Kanitkar on the 
effect of rise of prices on lural prosperity 
submitted to the Conference of the Indian 
Economic Association held in Januaiy, 
1920, in which the wiiteis obseive — 

The effect of a nse m puces on the condition 
of th^ rural population m India has been a 
matter of very serious difference of opinion 
Some authorities haire held that, seeing that 
the produce of the land was the source of the 
prosperity of landholders and village people 
generally, the fact of their being able to obtain 
a higher price for it would obviously lead to 
their general economic advantage Others, 
equally well-informed, have stated that what- 
ever would happen in theory, in practice every 
rise in price has meant more difficulty and more 
poverty in the rural aieas The matter is leally 
of great importance, because among other 
reasons, in a country of periodic land settlements 
such as occur in India, changes in price have 
always been considered a valid factor in deter- 
mining changes in land assessment 

By a series of very careful village studies 
earned on, family by family, in two Deccan 
villages named Pimpla Saudagar and 
Jategaon Budruk, they have come to the 
following general conclusion 

In general, the e^il effects of a rise in prices 
on the general conditions of the rural popula- 
tion can, m the Deccan, at any rate, haidly be 
gainsaid And if this is clear, the question of 
the mamtenance of low prices, by any available 
means, may be a matter for much more serious 
concern on the part of those in authority than 
has hitherto been lealised 

For the method of village studies 
pursued and the detailed conclusions 
arrived at the original paper deserves to 
be read 

Importance of the Study of 
Comparative Religion and 
Sociology 

In his foreward to the first number of the 


Indian Journal of Sociology Mr Manubhai 
N Mehta, the Dewan of Baroda, writes — 

His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar always 
placed a high value on the study of Comparative 
Religion and of Sociology as a collective to 
our lapsing into paiochial grooves K compara- 
tive study of diflerent religions and faiths is 
sttie to dissipate ignorance and break the ciust 
of supeistition warping the growth of a nation^s 
mmd , and a comparative study of the diversity 
of social conditions is a safe solvent of any 
insular j)ride that may be corroding its vital 
functions Knowledge and Learning have no 
political boundaries or geographical frontier ; 
fortunately there is no Customs piotective 
Cordon against the message of Science Let 
this Sociological Journal, though started in 
Baioda, have an undisputed access to every home 
where knov/ledge is welcome from all quaiters 
under the sun 

Professor Alban G Widgery, the^ editor 
of the Journal, says — 

In the realms of industry and commeice there 
are lapid advances Education is spreading 
and progressing in a variety of diiections The 
beginnings of an increased popular share in the 
governments of the countiy may be expected 
to lead to more widely diffused inteiest and 
participation m public affairs There are a 
thousand and one signs ol a revival, a rejuven- 
escence of Indian activities, a greatei joy in 
living But there is a danger of the achievement 
of the quixotic There appears much riding 
on the paper horses of finance, and a tilting 
at (cotton mills Never was the need lor 
tiamed sociologists or for more attention to 
sociological studies on the part of administrat- 
ors, political leaders, and the educated public 
generally, so great as at the the present time 
in India For, if there is to he developed from 
the new aspirations and hopes m Indian life, 
from this new energy, a real progressive renais- 
sance, there is a call for men of vision, for 
reflection on the ideals to be accepted, for know- 
ledge of the facts and the means by which these 
ideals may be realised 

Higher Commercial Education 
for Indians. 

Principal P L Austey thus begins his 
lecture on ‘‘Higher Commercial Education 
in India,” printed m the Mysore Economic 
Journal 
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Tlie first tiling is to be cleat what ead a 
Commeicial College should ser\e Is it intended 
mainly to turn out well ti anted cleiks Then 
what we want is an mstiiiition something like 
the Pitman’s School in London, an institution 
whete shorthand, typewiitmg, book-keeping, 
office methods, commeicial aiithmetic, element- 
ary economics and banking, modern languages, 
etc , are efficiently taught at hottis arranged 
to suit the coiiYenience oi those alieady in 
business 

The utility of such mstitiitions requires no 
discussion 

But, as the lecturer says, education in 
commerce may mean something different 

Withm recent yeais a number of institutions 
have sprung up in Europe and America tlie 
function of which is to turn out not clerks but 
young men fitted to use to positions of respon- 
sibility as Managers and Oiganizers The idea 
is to- gwe a liberal education of a university 
type on the assumption which experience has 
amply confirmed, that such an education by 
enlarging the intellectual and moral outlook 
ultimately pays m the higher spheres of business 
no less than it does in pi ofessional oi official 
life But the courses of study for a highei 
commercial education do not consist of the 
classical languages, philosophy, literature or 
physical science They comprise instead econo- 
mic history and theory, national administration, 
public finance, statistics, currency, banking, 
commercial geography, mercantile law, account- 
ing and auditing To give a liberal commercial 
education of this type is the ami of the great 
and brilliant German Colleges of Commerce, 
of the faculties of commerce at several English 
Universities, of the graduate school of business 
administration at Harvaid, and to a large extent 
of the London School of Economics Most of 
these institutions was started in the face of 
considei able doubt and opposition But where 
they were wisely planned and managed, they 
have long since proved their worth especially 
m Germany and America 

It was formerly supposed that for com- 
mercial purposes no very high type of education 
was required Under the old conditions this 
may have been true so far as the success of 
individual traders was concerned though it 
never can have been true from the national 
standpoint The direction of the nation’s policy 
in respect of trade, industry, commerce and 
banking has always lequired a wider outlook 
than IS found in those who have learned their 
business by rule of thumb And to-day even 
the management of private concerns calls for 
faculties of a far higher older than sufficed when 
competition had not yet become world-wide 
and when gigantic combines had not yet 
overshadowed a small trader 


Indians Sugar Supplies aud 
Oonsiimption* 

It IS a pity that in India the actual 
cultivator of the soil is almost in every 
case illiterate, and cannot therefore read 
what the Agiicultural Department may 
have to teach him Still mfoimation 
should be supplied to the literate in the 
hope that some of it may leach the masses 
The Agricultural Journal of India has 
reproduced from the Fconomis/ an aiticle 
on the woild's sugai supplies from which 
weleain — « 

The United Kingdom is one of the gieatest 
sugar-consuming countiies, and, unlike the 
majoiity of others, is entirely dependent upon 
impoits for its supplies Before the war those 
imports of cane and beet, lefined and unrefined, 
were rapidly approaching the xound figure ot 
two million tons a 3^ear This approximately 
repiesents a consumption which v as exceeded iii 
bulk only by the United States and British India, 
with Germany and Russia occupying fourth and 
fifth positions The aveiage annual consump- 
tion m the five years’ period 1908 — 13 for the 
woild IS estimated at 15,850,000 tons, the 
principal consuming countries being America 

3.400.000 tons, British India 2,830,000 tons, 
United Kingdom 1,800,000 tons, Germany 

1.460.000 tons, Russia 1,180,000 tons, Austria- 
Hungaiy 680,000 tons, and France 643,000 
tons On the basis of population, the United 
Kingdom was an easy first m the aveiage con- 
sumption per head, v^ith America next A 
curious fact IS that while the woild’s supplies 
averaged neaily 16 million tons a yeai, the 
expoi table surplus of pioducmg countries 
averaged only 5% million tons, of which the 
United States absorbed 50 per cent , Great 
Biitain 34 pel cent , and British India 11 per 
cent Notwithstanding that India produced 
more sugar than any othei country, it was not 
self-supporting, having to import 20 percent 
of lequirements, principally from Mauritius, 
Java, and Austiia-Hungary On the other hand, 
the United States, with great resources, produced 
only 23 per cent of requirements, and imported 
very largely from the West Indies Of European 
countries, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia, 
France and Holland all produced a varj-ing 
surplus for export 

With regard to future supplies, the 
outlook IS not altogether unsatisfactory 
In a table printed m the ^ ^Commerce 
Monthly,” of New York, for September, the 
average pioduction of the pimcipal sugar- 
producing countries m the five years preceding 
the war, the output of 1917 and 1918, and the 
estimated ^aeld of the 1919 ciop, are given as 
under in short tons — - 
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1909-13 
Country (5->ear 

cent 

of 

1917 

1918 

loig 

iverage) total 


Estimated 

Ions 


Tons 

Tons 

Ions 

British 

India 2,520,587 

^4 

3 ,o 55 , 3 < 5 o 

3,708,320 

2,617,000 

Ger- 

many 2,383,551 

U 

1,796,390 

1,759,047 

3,859,613 

1,581,000 

Cuba 2 050,843 

12 

3,386,566 

4,480,000 

Austria Hun- 

gary 1,586,815 

9 

1,057,840 

748,440 

784,000 

Russia 1,572,136 

9 

1480,193 

1,152,010 

784,000 

Java 1 , 454 , 5 - 1-0 
f 

8 

1.787,715 

2 005,992 

1,870,000 

^1x1 icu. 

States 881,734 

5 

1,133,626 

1,010,660 

1,040,000 

France 751498 

4 

206,294 

224,297 

123,000 

Hawaii 554,096 

3 

644,571 

576,839 

582,000 

Porto 

Rico 3 1,8,456 

2 

502,395 

453,795 

420,000 

hormosa and 

Japan 255,249 

I 

488,349 

445 H 32 

466,000 

Other coun- 

tries 3,379,013 

19 

3,477,234 

3,468,565 

3,565,000 

Total 17,740,518 

100 

19,026,532 

19,412,910 

18,312,000 

From the illiistiations lepioclticed in onr 

last issue from 

ail official bulletin the 


leadei has seen bow theouttmn m Java 
per acre has been iiici eased Theie is hope 
foi some inciease in India, too, if scientific 
methods aic adopted Some effoits aie 
being made in this diiection 

Speaking geneially, the sugar iiidustiy in 
India IS not m a satisfactoiy condition In spite 
of the eiioimotis aiea tinder ctilliration, India 
IS obliged to inciease its considciable impoits of 
sugar from Jat a and othei countries To ob\ late 
this, urgent steps are being taken to impiote the 
cliaiacter of the canes and establish varieties 
adapted to local conditions and the circum- 
stances of the sttgax -glowers 

In this connection the following ai tides 
in the March issue of the Agrictiltiiral 
Journal of India should be read — ‘The 
Development of Cane Planting by the East 
India Distilleries and Sugar Factories, 
Ltd’’, “Packing Seed Sugarcanes for 
Transpoit” , “The Growth of Sugaicane”, 
“What the Tucuman Experiment Station 
has done for the Aigentine Sugar Indus- 
try” , “The Woild’s Sugar Supplies ” 

The inci eased attention paid by the 
British Government to sugar production 
IS due to the exclusion of Germany and 
Austria as possible sources of supply This 
increased attention may lead to gieater 
production of sugar in India, but it will 
also lead to the cultivation of the sugar- 


cane and the manufactuie of sugar passing 
largely to the hands of foreigners 

LaboEr Organisation^ 

In Commerce and Industries Mi K S 
Ahliyankai describes the origin and 
functions of labour oiganisations thus 

Labour organisation is a product of ‘the 
capitalisation of industry ^ The need for it 
arises because the struggle betwen the capitalist 
and the labourers is an unequal one , the former 
can usually afford to wait till his terms are 
accepted, while the lattei has the fear of starva- 
tion immediately stating him in the face More- 
ovei the capitalists can easily combine, and 
theie IS usually a sort of tacit understanding 
winch generally pieientsthcm from competing 
lieely for woikmen 

The functions of Laboui Organisations are 
both beneficent and militant, and we need not 
unduly emphasise th'^ letter aspect E\en aS 
regal ds strikes, the experience has been that it is 
bettei to deal with unions than with mdiyidual 
labouteis, a fact which wms very clearly brought 
out at the time ol the last stiike of the Bombay 
mill-hands 

The lacton»ow ners need not, therefore, take 
flight at the growth of spirit of oiganisation 
among woikmen 

The conditions necessary foi the creation 
of strong laboui organisations are then 
described 

To create stiong laboui organisations there 
must, in the fust place, be peifect freedom of 
oigamsation 

In the United Kingdom, which has been called 
the ‘classic home’ of Trade Unionism, labour 
organisations weie legarded as ‘criminal cons- 
piracies under both common and statute law’, 
in the beginning of the last century We believe 
theie IS no such legal obstacle m the way of 
labour organisation m this country 

Secondly, there oitglil not to be ‘a great 
gulf fixed between masters and men’ Under 
the old indigenous system, the labourer had fiis 
status fixed to a certain extent Moreover, 
when it wab not possible to carry on production 
on a large scale, there was close contact between 
the employer and the employed The labourer 
could, moreover, look forward to a day when 
he would be an employer himself after serving 
his teim of appienticeship But with the intro- 
duction of factories and of large-scale produc- 
tion, the laboureis degenerate into mere ‘hands’ 
and the peisonal touch between the employer 
and the employed is lost 

The third requisite for successful labour 
organisation is that large numbers of labourers 
must be massed together m single centres 

Lastly theie must be some one to lead and 
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otgatiise labour m India lias not yet had 
time to CYolYe a class of its lepiesentatiYes, 
leadeis and agitators who can claim to speak 
on its behalf, and control in times of industrial 
peace and war The majority of the labourers 
are ignoiant and do not understand then posi- 
tion well enough to act efifectively Theie is 
before them the example of what has been achiev- 
ed by labourers m the West by means of organi- 
sation , but very few of them are literate enough 
to undei stand the significance of the labour 
movement in the West The duty of advising 
and guiding the labourer, thexefore, devolves on 
the educated classes 

The wiiter observes in conclusion that 
organisation of labour is essential for 
healthy nidus tiial growth 

It will, in the long i uii mean that labour will 
be moie efficient It is as proper foi labour to 
organise itself for self-protection, as it is for 
merchants, traders or artisans to do so for the 
same purpose The labour organisations serve 
also as training grounds fot citizenship 

‘factory labour,” says Mr N C Mehta of 
the Indian Cnil Seivice, ‘hs frequently the object 
of social chanty, but its inherent right to live 
decently is never conceded until it acquires the 
art of oiganised agitation and exeicises its 
irresistible stiength of nunibeis,” and again, 
*frhe contest in the iiitei national market has 
to be won not by the temporaiy and fortuitous 
advantage of Ignoiant unorganised labour, but 
by superior capacity foi organisation and pro- 
gress ” 

On Labour Unrest. 

Wilting on labour uniest in the Indian 
RevxeWy Mr J D Mathias observes with 
legard to hours of labour 

As regards shoit hours of work, it is really 
my difficult to say what is the minimum num- 
bei ot houis a u oikman must be made to woik 
without in an3^ w ay diminishing the total out- 
put and increasing the cost of production Hours 
3f work must differ \ ery much m different trades 
A man has only so much work in him each day 
and this can be done in six hours as efficiently 
asm tuehe Therefoie, this is also a matter 
or experiment and as such it cannot be decided 
m a huir} 

For the settlement of labour disputes, 
he is m fa\ otii of the appointment of boards 
of conciliation and boards of arbitra- 
tion 

It is a matter for much satisfaction to know 
that efforts aie now being made to settle disputes 
betv^een employ eis and woikmen by means of 
Boaids of Conciliation hist and Boaids of 
Arbitration next If the Boaid of Conciliation 
composed of equal numbeis of representatives oi 


employers and woikmen fails to effect a settle- 
ment of any dispute aiismg between them, then 
the same will be referred to the Boaid of Arbitra- 
tion presided over by an impartial outsider I 
would suggest the formation of Boards of Con- 
ciliation for all departments of labour employing 
more than twenty w'orkmen 

Some other methods of dealing with 
labour unrest are mentioned and comment- 
ed upon 

Attempts aie also being made to improve the 
economic condition of the working classes by 
means of co operative secieties and by various 
methods of profit sharing Payment of labour 
by results, wherever possible, would also go a 
great way to secttie maximum of production at 
minimum of cost Some persons are of opinion 
that nationalisation of industries would piovide 
a panacea for all the economic ills of the present 
day I do not think so and this opinion is daily 
gaming ground all ovei the world It has not 
yet been shown that people would w ork harder 
for the State than foi private interests On the 
contrary, there is little doubt that production 
will materially decrease under a system of 
nationalisation Therefore the only remedy for 
the present labour unrest seems to be more 
production and less consumption 


Worship by ^^Swakarma’’. 

A discjuisition on ‘‘Swabhava and 
Swadharma’’ IS the instalment of Essays 
on the Gita by Mr Aurobindo Ghose pub- 
lished in the March issue of the Arya In 
it he explains the worship by swarkarma^ 
one^s own work, as follows — 

The Gita’s injunction is to worship the Dmne 
by our own work, swakarmand, the work deter- 
mined by our own law of being and nature For 
from the Divine all movement of creation and 
impulse to action comes and by him all this 
universe is extended and for the holding together 
of the worlds he presides over and shapes 
through the Swabhdva all action To worship 
him with oui inner and outer activities, to make 
our whole active life a sacrifice of works to him 
IS to prepare ourselves to become one with him 
in all our will and being and nature Our works 
must be according to the truth of our nature, 
not an accommodation with outward and 
aitificial standards, but a living and sincere 
expression of the soul m nature The living 
inmost truth of the soul in nature will help us to 
arrive at the mmortal tiuth of the same soul in 
the now superconscious supieme natuie There 
m oneness wutli God and our tiue self and all 
bemgs we can live and be a means of divine 
action in the freedom ol the immortal Dharma 
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The Art of Biography 

scholai "journalist’^ on whom Mr 
Justice ¥ M Coutts-Trotter wiites in the 
April Everjmans Review, is Sir Edward 
Cookj one of whose essays is devoted to 
^The Art of Biography ” Sii Edward 
enumerates what he considers to he the 
essentials of a good biogiaphy 

The fiist IS relevancy, that is lelevancy to 
your subject, the man you have elected to give 
a pictuie of All must be subordinated to that 
hower er stirring the times in which the hero 
lived, the temptation to describe the events in 
which he lived must be overcome, if yielding to 
it would obscuie the piimary purpose The 
biogiapher must not lose himself in the historian 
The ‘Life and Times of or the ‘Life andLetteis 
of almost condemn themselves by then titles 

The necessity for selection and arrangement 
on which oui writei next insists, speaks for 
itself in writing a life of a public man, you 
must suppress a great deal of your a\ailable 
material It is trivial and adds nothing to your 
portrait On the other hand, you must not 
suppress mattei that is leally characteristic 
merely because it is personal, and might con- 
ceivably give offence If it is a necessary factor 
to the understanding of the character you are 
attempting to portray, it must be stated or you 
must abandon your task Froude^s ‘Life of 
Gaily le’ treated the most intimate topics fully 
and boldly , and the outcome of the numerous 
severe criticisms on the work was not that it 
was badly done, but that it should not have 
been done at all The last requirement that Sii 
Edward lays down is that the biogiapher should 
be ‘honest’ His succeeding pages expand this 
dictum into the proposition that the biographer 
should be m sy mpathy with his subject, so as to 
mak'C the best of him, but should not be so 
blinded by heio-worship as to be incapable of 
perceiving any blemish Pei haps one may 
paraphrase it all hy saying that he should be at 
all times both sy'mpathetic and -judicial The 
unsympathetic biographer is naturally un- 
common why should a man sit down to wiite 
the biography of a person with whom he is not 
m sympathy ^ The other tendency, to exalt the 
hero at the expense of all truth and proportion, 
IS an outstanding feature of all ephemeral bio- 
graphies of comparatively insignificant men 
written by their friends oi relations It is noted 
by our essay ist that this partiality destroys the 
value of Dowden’s ‘Life of Shelley’ what of 
Carlyle’s ‘Fredeiick the Great’ ’ It is a question 
whether any book written by a gieat man has 
had so disastrous an influence on the destinies of 
the human race 


A Levy on Capital 
In the course of an article on ^ A Levy 
on Capital” in East and West Mr H L S 
Wilkinson urges us to ^‘ofiei all our ad- 
vantages and privileges of wealth, caste, 
lineage and position in willing service in 
the cause of people of humble birth and 
poor education, people we despise, working 
honestly and devotedly m tlieir interests, 
and asking for naught m return ” There lies 
the way of Salvation, says he Seeing that 
“the interest on Government loans is 5% 
per cent , and the Government take away 
again a quarter of that m income tax,” 
he thinks it is not right or fan that private 
firms or companies should be allowed to 
make dividends of ten, twenty, or twenty- 
five per cent He suggests that profits in 
excess of, say, ten per cent, should be made 
an offence against the State, and that all 
profits in excess of this legal amount should 
be impounded by the State Apart from 
the legality or justice of any such action, 
it IS obvious that this ought not to be 
done in India For here the Stale is not 
identified with the people, and State 
revenues go to a very large extent to 
swell the incomes of bureaucrats, exploiteis 
and fighteis The other opinions of the 
writer, regarding the nationalisation of 
mines and railways and the impounding 
of all war-bonds by Government should 
not be thought of without at the same 
time stipulating that all revenues must be 
subject to the full contiol of the people 

The World’s Debt to India 

On the occasion of the opening of the 
Y M C A Students’ Hostel for Indians 
m London, Mr Laurence Binyon, poet, 
art-ciitic, author of “Painting m the Far 
East,” spoke thus in part, as reported in 
the Young Men of India 

I do feel more and more every day how great 
IS the debt that the whole world owes to India 
I always think it is one of the most fascinating 
moments in the world when Alexander the Great 
at the height of his genius came pressing on to 
the meditative world of India Alexander’s 
march and conquest is usually thought of as a 
war of aggression, but I would^ rather think of 
it as something predestined, as the great march 
against human ignorance In India Alexander 
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met something that he had never met befoie, 
something winch baffled and oveicame him—he 
met the Indian tnind This is what I should like 
to emphasize that constant, unsweivitig atten- 
tion to the things of the mind, the life of the 
spirit, which is the eternal charactei of Indian 
history and which is a challenge to tis in Europe 

The other day I was induced to attempt a 
version, or rather to put into verse, the famous 
and beautiful drama “Sakuntala'' It was 
written fifteen hundred years ago, and tells of 
the reverence paid by kings and those in powei 
to anyone who has the gift of leligion, and who 
leads the contemplative life With that goes 
something that also strikes one very much— the 
great gentleness and the dignity of manners 
Another thing is the happiness which is got from 
the feeling of kinship with non-human life— the 
love of animals, birds and flowers and trees, and 
“Sakuiitala” is full of that There goes with 
that, too, the respect for the lives of others, the 
respect of one man for another, however 
different That is the direction in which we in 
Europe have yet far to travel We have had 
Francis of Assisi, but how isolated a figure he 
is From that point of \ lew we are still in a 
backward state We think too much of action 
for its own sake, merely being active and busy 
We go to extremes and extiavagances in this 
position for action, this love of always doing 
something, while India goes sometimes to the 
other extreme We can each learn fiom the 
other 

Though foieigners acknowledge ^the 
world’s debt to India, we Indians ought 
to know and acknowledge that India also 
IS to a very great extent indebted to the 
world This is one of the ways in which 
can he brought about that international 
and interracial mutual understanding for 
which Mr Bmyon pleaded 

One of the great problems to day is that each 
race should try to understand the races which 
are different from itself There is the problem of 
nationality and the national spiiit Many, full 
of the hori ors of the war and lecognmng how 
vile have been the fruits of a strong national 
feeling, would like to cut it out altogether , but, 
after all, national chaiactei is something too 
strong to be suppressed To my mind, it is not 
suppression of national character which we 
should aim at, but it is education Among men 
the strongest chaiacter is not necessarily the 
most aggiessive Europe has this strong genius 
for action and India has genius foi contempla- 
tion Let us recognize the extreme value and 
powei of thought and the things of the mind 
Above all, let us tiy and understand each other 


ShipbiiiMiiig in America 
and Great Britain. 

The Indian and Eastern Engineer wiites 

that, 

although a gieat many people were inclined 
to consider the Ameiican shipbuilding pro- 
gramme as being something of the nature oi a 
bluff, the figures which are now available for the 
tonnage turned out in the United States pro\e 
clearly enough that the Americans have enteied 
whole-heartedly into competition -with Biitish 
builders, and, at any late foi the time being, 
have placed America at the head of all othei 
countries So much is tins the case that during 
1919 the tonnage turned out in Ameiicaii yaids 
was more than twice as much as by all the 
Biitish shipbuilders 

It will be of interest to give the following 
figures for the past year In America, the total 
numbei of ships built was 1,337, having a gross 
tonnage of 4,736,103 tons, the machinery 
installations totalling 2,591,210 i h p In the 
same period, 1,268 ships weic built in Great 
Britain with a gioss tonnage of 1,931,769 tons, 
and a machinery powei of 3,209,040 tons 
Apait from the disappointment of the fact that 
the Ameiican total is so much m excess of the 
British, it IS somewhat unsatisfactory to record 
that scarcely any pi ogress was made in 1919 
as compared with the pi e\ ions year In 1918, 
Biitish yards turned out 1,244 ships, totalling 
1,840,029 tons gioss and an indicated horse 
powei of 4,322,200 

Having said so much, it must, however, be 
remarked that there is a distinct hope for the 
future There are actually more ships undei 
construction in Great Biitain at the x>resent 
time than in Ameiica, the lespectne figures 
being 767 and 647 The gioss tonnage of these 
ships in the two countries is appioximatelj 
the same, being in both cases a few thousand 
tons undei three million It may, therefoie, 
reasonably be hoped that unless some unex- 
pected circumstances ensue, or greater difficulties 
are encountered in the labour world than aie 
anticipated, the amount of shipping built in 
the United Kingdom m 1920 will be at least 
equal to, if it does not exceed that constructed 
in, the United States 

Where is India 


Two Comparative Sociological 
Studies 

In the Indian Journal of Sociology ^ the 
editor advises the beginner in sociology 
‘^to make two studies, earned on more or 
less independently, of a small village and 
of a laige city, or of a small self-goveining 
State and an empire made up of a number 
of partially self-governing States ’’ 
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The lesults of the separate studies should 
then be compared The compaiison would 
leveal distinct gains and losses in the present 
societies of these Linds Thence arise practical 
problems on the one hand How can the people 
of the Tillage be given some of the particular 
advantages which at piesenl accrue only to 
town hie ^ and, How can the people of the 
town obtain something of the benefits generally 
associated with countiy life ^ or on the other 
hand How can the independent States, 
through federation, share some of the advan- 
tages which ha\e usually been piesent only in 
empi es ^ and, How can empires be organised 
that the parts may pieseiie the greatest 
amount of individual liberty, autonomy, and 
variety ^ The beginner should actually under- 
take one or two special investigations in Ins 
own social circle pan pa^sn with leading on 
the general principles of sociology 


Tlie Story of an Imprisoned Soul 

In East and West the Countess de 
Couison naiiates how Sister Maigueiite 
of the convent of Lai nay in Fiance 
educated a giil who was born blind, deaf 
and dumb 

When sheicahzed that she was alone among 
strangers, the girl gave way to fits of passion 
that faiily terrified the Sisteis Being unable 
to expiess her feelings by signs, she i oiled on 
the floor, beat the walls and the ground with 
her clenched fists, shrieked, baiked and displayed 
an amount of neiious energy, that taxed not 
only the pooi nuns’ patience, but also their 
physical strength Thus, at diheient times, they 
took IMane out walking, along country roads , 


suddenly, in a fit of angei, the child would thtow 
hei self on the ground, sometimes into a ditch, 
and refuse to move The Sisters had to carry her 
back to the Convent, her unearthly screams 
bringing out an astonished crowd and, more 
than once, the nuns weie reproached for their 
cruelty towards a helpless being whom they 
sought to keep a piisoner ^ ^ 

Nothing daunted, however, Soeur 
(Sistei ) Maigueiite began to tram her 
difficult pupil, with the result that fourteen 
years aftei the girLs arrival at Larnay, 
she was thus desciibed by a visitor 

With unerring instinct she can state the age 
of any visitoi by rapidly passing her fingers 
over the Lttei’s featuies Her thirst for know- 
ledge has Deen a great help to her devoted 
Misti ess she learnt her catechism thoroughly 
and also the Old and New Testament, with 
ecclesiastical history and the history of France , 
she can make additions, subtractions and mtiltn 
plications , she knows the geogiaphy of France 
and oi Europe, having used the maps made 
expressly foi blind students She writes letters, 
accoiding to the Braille method, expresses herself 
simply and clearly and seldom makes a fault 
in spelling She is an ex|)ert player of dominoes 
and has learnt to use a type-writing machine 
where the letters being in relief, are easily felt 
by her deft fingers She can sew and knit neatly 
and rapidly, and is an active and cheerful 
member of the large household of Larnay Not 
only IS she on affectionate terms with all the 
nuns, she can also talk by signs to the other 
deaf mutes who arc cared for by the sisters, 
and who, although they can see, are generally 
not superior to Marie in intellectual develop- 
ment 


POREIGH PERIODICALS 


The Turkish Question 

The Eight Hon Saiyed Ameer Ah, P C , 
writes thus, in part, on the Turkish 
question in the Asiatic Review of London 

At the gra'^est crisis in the wai, when doubts 
and apprehensions had giown up in Moslem 
minds as to the designs and intentions of the 
Allies respecting Turkey, Mr Lloyd George, 
speaking in the name of the British nation and 
the Empire as a whole, said ^‘Nor are we 
fighting to deprive Turkey of its capital nor of 
the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor and 
Thrace, which are predominantly Turkish in 


race ’’ These words, deliberately and solemnly 
utteid on Januaiy 5, 1918, had the effect of 
allaying the panic which had arisen among the 
Moslems, who had lavishly given their wealth 
and unstinting help to the British cause , their 
doubts and apprehensions were removed They 
accepted the declaration of the Prime Minister 
as a solemn pledge given by, and on behalf of, 
the British Empire that Constantinople, Thrace 
and Turkey Proper would be left intact and 
uninteifered with To raise an outcry agamsf 
the fulfilment of this pledge, after full advantage 
of it had been taken by Great Britain, would 
be regarded by the Moslem world as the greatesl 
breach of faith Moslem soldiers laid dowi 
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their lives m the cause of England m the firm 
belief that the woid of England would never be 
bioken, and if at this juncture, at the demand 
ofa section of the press and people of England, 
the pledge is to be broken, the effect, to my mind, 
would be disastrous 

The charge of cruelty and barbarities 
bi ought against the Turks has been thus 
rebutted by the writer — 

The Titiks have been called cruel rulers, and 
they have been accused of committing terrible 
crimes On the other hand, the Turkish rulers 
gave to the Jews, when they fled from the gibbet 
and the stake of Christian Spam, a generous 
asylum They guaranteed to their non-Moslem 
subjects the fullest toleration, and secured them 
the freest enjoyment of their communal and 
religious rights Muhammad II , who cap- 
tured Constantinople, granted them a chaiter 
which has been renewed time aftei time Greeks, 
Armenians, and Jews have prospered in their 
dominions, and have enjoyed the rights and 
privileges from a time when the word toleiation 
was unknown in Europe Even at the time of 
Alexander Pope, the poet, the Roman Catholics 
in England had to pay double land tax The 
Turkish capitation tax on non-Moslems was 
lighter in comparison to the burden of the 
revenue on the Turkish Moslems The Turkish 
rulers have ruthlessly suppressed revolutions 
and risings fostered almost always from outside 
but IS there any other nation winch has not 
been ruthless in repressing rebellion ? What 
about Russia’ Fair-minded people must 
remember that theie are always two sides to 
every question, and Turkey has not been 
allowed a hearing up to this time 


Japanese Opinion on the 
Turkish Question 

The Asian Review is 'The only English 
monthly in Japan on politics, economy, 
&c , of Asia, managed and edited by 
Japanese ’’ As such some of its remarks 
on the Turkish problem deserve attention 

Our minds are indeed greatly exercised over 
these ominous reports which, if true, mean the 
death-knell of the last vestige of Asian domina- 
tion in Europe Whether Constantinople is 
placed ttndei the Anglo-French administration 
and the Turks aie allowed to remain there, or 
whether they are cleaied out of Europe alto- 
gether, it makes little diffei ence, so far as the 
loss of the independence and integrity of Turkey 
IS concerned It will be within the recollection 
of our readers that when the Allies were having 
a hard time during the last war, they made 
profuse promises of various kinds in regard to 
Turkey Mr Lloyd George, the Premier of Great 
Britain, promised among other things ^Nor 


are we fightmg to deprive Turkey of its capital 
or of the rich and lenowned lands of Asia Minor 
and Thrace which are predominantly Turkish 
in race ’ And again, ^We do not challenge the 
maintenance of the Turkish Empire in the 
homelands of the Turkish race with its capital 
at Constantinople ’ These statements, coming 
as they did from the chief spokesman of Britain, 
created a profound belief in our minds that at 
the time of the Peace Conference Turkey would 
at least begnen the same treatment as the other 
small states of Europe We also entertained 
the hope that in view of the spiritual lelations 
existing between the eighty million Indian 
Mahomedan subjects of Britain and the Sultan, 
Great Biitain, out of deference to the feelings 
of liei Moslem subjects and in order not to 
alienate them from their attachment to the 
Biitish lule, would use her influence with the 
Allies for securing Turkey a just and impartial 
treatment It is, howevei, a rude awakening 
to us to find that Turkey is about to be evicted 
from Europe once for all 

It has been claimed that Gieat Britam’s 
policy in the past was all along friendly 
towards Turkey This claim is thus 
commented upon , 

It is no use disguising the fact that the British 
policy towards the Turkish Empire in the past 
' was anything but satisfactory Great Britain’s 
only interest in the maintenance of the so-called 
independence and integrity of Turkey was to 
check the aggressive advance of the Russians 
on that side However, it is of little use now 
to rake up the unpleasant past What is desired 
to-day by every Asian is the prevention of the 
dismemberment of the once glorious Turkish 
Empire 

The observations of the Japanese editor 
on the application of the principle of self- 
determination are worth quoting 

We have alieady heard how some portions 
of the Empire have been parcelled out and allot- 
ted to Great Britain and France It passes our 
comprehension how m the face of the clear and 
unequivocal pi omises made by such a respons- 
ible authority as the premier of Great Britain, 
snch things can be done However, not content 
with grabbing a greater portion of the Empire 
the Allies are now about to eliminate the Turks 
altogether from Europe and disintegrate the 
great Turkish nation, whose legions at one 
time knocked at the gates of Central and 
Western Europe This proposal, if carried out, 
will be in direct conflict with all canons of 
political and international morality Where 
is the much-vaunted self-determination of Presi- 
dent Wilson ’ If it could be applied to the case 
of Poles, Czechs, etc , there is no reason why 
it should not be applied to Turks as w ell, who 
are not a whit inferior to the former in any 
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respect Oi aie we to xinderstand that tlieie is 
one standard of justice for Christians and 
another foi Maliomedans ^ We have heard of 
one standard of justice foi the \-\hites and an- 
other foi the colon! ed But now we are going 
to have the edifying spectacle ol one standard 
of justice for Chixstians and another foi non- 
Chnstians 

Indeed, what is the woild coming to ^ Can 
we have any faith in the utterances of those who 
can so easily eat up their own woids ^ Times 
without number the British Premiei and Piesi- 
dent Wilson made public declarations ‘that the 
Tuikish portions of the Ottoman Empiie shall 
be assured a secuie sovereignty ^ And we now 
find that these solemn pledges are going to be 
honoured moie m the breach than in the 
observance 


^^How Persia Died A Coroner’s 
Inqnest ” 

The above is the title of an article m 
the Lcnttiry Magazine (U S A ) Its 
opening sentences are quoted below 

Peisia IS dead Its death-certificate is the 
Anglo Pei Sian Treaty announced by the British 
Government on August 15, 1919 Tins treaty 
completes, for the evclusiie benefit of Great 
Britain, that systematic destruction of Persian 
soveieigiity initiated by the Aiiglo-Russian Con- 
vention of 1907 Bolslievized Russia having 
fallen by the wayside, England leaps the full 
profit Persia henceforth takes her place along- 
side Egypt, Aiabia, and Mesopotamia as a 
protectorate of the British Empire Of course 
the thing has been done decently and with due 
regard for the proprieties, according to the best 
traditions of British diplomacy But the thmg 
has been done, and it will not be undone Make 
no mistake about that A handful of British 
liberals are, it is true, protesting, while French 
imperialists aie weeping crocodile tears by 
holding Syrian onions to their streaming eyes 
But we should not deceive oui selves concerning 
the power of protests to alter accomplished 
facts Protests availed very little even in pre- 
war days They avail still less now that the 
Great War, like all similar conflagrations, has 
burned out of mankind what little idealism 
existed, and has left a world run by politics more 
real than anything conceited by the Pan-German 
pedants of Berlin This paper is therefore in no 
sense a for Persia, something that no 

longer exists 

In the opinion of the writer, Mr Loth- 
rop Stoddard, the first act of the Peisian 
tragedy was the Anglo-Russian Conven- 
tion of 1907 

By this instrument Russia and England, who 
had long been extending their influence over 
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Peisia hoin noith and south respectively, 
composed then former nv ally and agieed upon 
what amounted to a veiled partition of the 
country The convention stipulated that Russia 
should take northern Persia as her ^^sp^eie of 
influence,’’ and that England should similarly 
take the south, with a “neutral zone,” mostly 
desert, between Of couise, at the head of the 
document, both England and Russia “mutually 
engaged to respect the integrity and independence 
of Persia” and “smcei ely desiied the preserva- 
tion of order throughout the country and its 
peaceful development, as well as the perfiianent 
establishment of equal advantages for the trade 
and Indus tiy of all other nations but as every 
diplomatic grab from Moiocco to Korea had 
contained similar stock phiases, nobody m the 
world, including most emphatically the Peisian 
people, was ui the least deceived as to what was 
afoot 

There was only one hincliance to the Anglo- 
Russian project the Peisian people had 
awakened to their countiy’s peiil and had just 
staited a vigorous house cleaning 

How this Hindi ance was removed or 
ceased to exist is told in succeeding para- 
graphs, which we have no space to repro- 
duce 


'‘The Passing of Persia/’ 

The Asian Review has an editorial note 
with the above heading, showing that like 
the Far West the Far East thinks, that 
Persian independence is a thmg of the past 
The Japanese editor writes 

Amidst the oratorical outbursts and loud 
declarations cnampioning the cause of democra- 
cy and rights of small nations, Persia, the 
pictureland of Omai Khayam, has at last fallen 
a prey to Fie greed of British Imperialism 
Sloivly and silently she has been forced to 
become a helot in the haiem of the Empire 
In the tioubles of Russia and Germany and in 
the exhaustion of France and Italy, England 
saw a god-sent opportunity for satisfying her 
long cherished ambition for seeming an octopus 
hold on the gateway to India, with the result 
that one fine morning the w'orld awoke to find 
that Peisia had mysteriously disappeared from 
the map of the world as an independent country 

The Anglo-Peisian treaty compels Persia 
to recognise England as the mistiess who must 
guide the financial and military destiny of 
Peisia Senator Me Corniack of Illinois (USA) 
truly said in the Senate on August IS th last 
“Great Britain made, consummated and ratified 
a treaty with Peisia which establishes what 
IS m substance a protectorate over that 
iliouiitry” “Since Persia,” writes Le TempSy 
“promises to confide its aimy only to British 
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officers, audits finances only to Bntisli specialists, 
it lias no loiigei foice or lesonrces to exercise its 
soTereign ty Moicliai'er-M-Memelic, head 
of the Person deligalion in Pans, said despon- 
dently “ VYe can consider only as a master that 
cotmtiy winch inLeifeies m another country's 
financial afians We weie disappointed that 
President Wdson did not protest against it 
sooner” ^^What nse is theie,” he concluded, 
‘hn Piesident Wilson defending Article X of the 
League of Nations, if Egypt, India and Persia 
are not accorded their independence^ ” 

He expiesses the opinion that Peisia 
has been sacrificed ostensibly for the 
purpose of keeping up the dependence of 
India on England, for Persia controls the 
route to India 

As it IS not natural for any people to 
be satisfied with loss of independence, no 
one need be surprised to read the follow- 
mg 

The following press despatch from the 
London coirespondent ot the ^^Nichi Nichi” is of 
special significance — 

‘London, January 10 — Considerable anxiety 
IS being expressed in England regarding the 
growing unrest m Persia This is due to the 
opposition of the Persians to the Anglo-Persian 
Treaty and riots are taking place everywhere in 
North Persia where the mechanism of commu- 
nication is interrupted ’ 

The above at least demonstrates the fact 
that Persia was ioiced, against her will, to affix 
her seal to the fatal document depriving her of 
the most valuable and pnzable possession she 
had on earth 

Korea* 

The New Republic (New York) wiites 
as follows on the Korean problem 

Almost a year ago the Koreans arose m 
rebellion against the rigid military rule of Japan 
The uprising was decisively crushed by Japanese 
armed force Then by way of pacification 
Japan promised and partly instituted a civil ad- 
mmistration and a program of reforms Here 
are all the materials for settlement, but no 
settlement Theie is no peace in Korea now 
There is no prospect of peace in the near future 
IJnrest prevails everywhere, with demonstra- 
tions and outbreaks at frequent intervals And 
this IS only a lull befoie the gi eater storm that 
is almost certain to bieak over the whole 
count fy in the spring The Koreans are 
irreconcilable They are uncompromisingly 
determined to force the issue on their demand 
for mdepeadence The outlook, then, is for an 
unceasing waifare of attrition, with passive 
resistance on one side and military force on the 


other Tliete is no doubt about that in the 
mind ot any one living in Korea or spending 
even a fleeting day there 

Why^ Why, in the face of the Koreans' 
apparent success in their uprising, m the face of 
the reforms that have been promised them, 
refoims greater than they would have dared to 
hope for a year ago^ And why, especially ^ 
when m the nature of things they can have no 
hope of attaining their end, however gieat the 
sacrifices ^ Fust, because those leforms have 
not yet materialized Second, because the 
Koreans are unsliakablj covinced they never 
will materialize Third, and most important, 
because the Ivoieans have been embittered 
beyond possibility of reconciliation by the 
ruthlessness with which the Japanese ciusliec 
their levolt the atrocities of the troops during 
the demonstrations, the toiturmg of thousand^ 
of prisoners and suspects after the demonstra 
tions— all of which, it should be said, is ii< 
longer disputed even by the Japanese Th 
Koreans are moved now by only one impulse- 
hate , a hate so universal and intense an 
uni easomng as to De awesome, late hatred i 
its most extreme and dangerous form Th 
question is not whether this is justified in tl 
extreme to which it goes, the question is nc 
whether oi not it is wise, taking into accoui 
the ultimate good of both peoples Right ( 
wrong, it exists It is the pi\ ot on which tl 
whole situation turns, the factor by wdiith tl 
relation of the Korean and Japanese peoples w 
be modified, at least in tins generation 

The Asian Review does not seek 1 
justify the past misdeeds of Japan 
Korea, it tiiges on the Japanese authonti 
the duty of carrying out a better policy 

future 

To err is human and w e do not hesitate 
admit our mistakes of omission and comn 
Sion m the past But henceforth we m 
exert ourselves to remedy the defects of < 
rule in Korea We theietoie urge upon 
authorities to bestow^ their careful attent 
not only on the material but also on the spirit 
need of our Korean fellow-subjects The c 
object of our rule m Korea is to promote 
common happiness, material as well as spirit 
of Japanese and Koreans alike Hence tl 
should exist no discrimination between Japai 
and Koreans m any respect whatsoever 
anese and Koreans aie brothers and they she 
look upon one another as such A Koi 
should be regarded as the equal of a Japa 
in every respect These are the mam k 
undei lying all the Imperial edicts issued i 
time to time since the reign of His late Maj 
Meiji Tenno of blessed memory In conclu 
we hope that our authorities will rise tc 
height of the occasion, and lose no time in gi 
effect to the august wishes co-ntamed m 
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edicts and thus bring about peace, contentment 
and happiness among our Korean brothers 

Uncompromising Allegiance 
to Truth, Conscience, and Free 
Intelligence. 

In a letter addressed to Mas Eastman 
and published in the Liberator (U S A ), 
Romain Kolland, the great author of 
France (Nobel Prize Winner), saj'^s , 

Truth IS not m the service of my passions, my 
desires or my hopes Even should truth be 
mortal to me, I would not love it the less, nor 
would I refrain from speakmg it 

I love humanity I wish her to become free 
and happy But it it should be at the puce of a 
lie or a compromise, I would not make that he, 

I would refuse the compromise Happiness, 
social freedom, humanity, aie not worth buying 
at the price of the abdication of the intelligence, 
even in the name ot a so-called ‘'Salus Pubhca ” 
The “common good” is but a word, where the 
integrity of the individual conscience is not safe 
A social community which could only be saved 
by the renunciation.of fiee intelligence would not 
be saved in leahty, but lost For it would 
lest upon rotten bases 

He quotes some words of Gaston 
Pans, spoken at the beginning of his first 
lesson at the College de France in 1870, 
while Pans was being beseiged. 

“I profess without reserve or limit that science 
should recognize as her only aim the truth, the 
truth foi itself, taking no account of the 
consequences, good or bad, dangerous or happy, 
that this truth might ha\ e m practice He who 
for patriotic, religious, [social] or even moral 
reasons, peiraits himself,inthe facts which aie the 
object of his research, or in theconsequences which 
he draws from them, the smallest leticence, the 
slightest alteration, is not worthy to have his 
place in the great laboratory w'here loyalty is 
a title more indispensable than cleverness If 
we thus conceive our task, we will form, fai 
bej ond the frontiers of the enemy nations [or 
classes] a great country which no war makes 
bloody, winch no invader threatens and w'here 
minds find that refuge and that union which 
was offered them in other times by the Civitas 
Dei” 


Misgivings of a 

‘‘A Mem-Saliib’s published in 

Britain and India make inteiestmg lead- 
ing We will make a few extracts 

I ha\ e dwelt long on tny -vision of the village 
life of India, for again I would emphasise that 
90 per cent of the people live m such villages 


And now that the time has come to introduce 
these good folk to democratic institutions they 
must follow their town-dwelling leaders, they 
ca-anot stand still whilst the rest of the world 
moves forw ard The leaders of the new India 
that has come to birth with the passing of the 
Reforms Act will, it is hoped, secure the 
allegiance and capture the hearts and minds of 
the villagers and lead them successfully to a 
wider view of life I most sincerely hope it will 
lead to gi eater prosperity and less poverty in the 
villages, fewer who live as day labourers, close 
to the margin oi starvation when hard times 
come, due to a failure of rams But we must 
guaid very carefully lest it also lead to the 
gradual passing of the self-sufficient, friendly 
•\illage life, with its many home industiies, and 
where eveiy one knows every one else 

Her opmion on woman suffrage is 
contained in two sentences 

As I heai the demand foi Votes for Women, I 
leaiise the wisdom of Mi Montagu’s ludgment * 
“That the question goes deep into the social 
system and susceptibilities of India and it can 
only be settled m accoidatice with the wishes of 
Indians thenisehes ” Personahj^, I should wish 
the last clause altered into “the wishes of Indian 
women themselves ” 

She concludes with the expression of 
some misgivings, and dwelling also on 
their futility 

Sometimes my heart misgives me Is not the 
simple life of the village best after all, where 
wants are few and friendships life-long, and 
caste-fellow holds out the helping hand to caste- 
fellow m time of trouble ^ Is it the right ideal 
to draw the vast millions of India mto the 
seething vortex of our industrial and economic 
and now our political life Have we made such 
a wonderful success of our own civilisation ? 
Have we not brought about the most appalling 
human catastrophe in history, a wai that cost 
ten millions of the bravest and best lives of all 
countries ^ 

However, these misgivings aie vain India 
cannot retain hei old-world isolation , already 
the American Standaid Oil Company’s tin is 
replacing the gracefully-shaped water-pitcher 
earned on the heads of the village women, the 
factory cotton-goods are finding their way into 
the village markets in place of the hand-woven 
materials, prices are rising, fortunes aie bemg 
made in cotton and jute , but the even distribu- 
tion of wealth is no nearer The economic net is 
spread As Mi Montagu says, we must trust in 
the goodwill and wise leadership of India’s own 
educated sons to guide their country through the 
period of political transition The day of 
leading strings is over May India’s sons prove 
worthy of the great task in which they are 
henceforward to play so inipoitant a part, and 
may Mr Montagu, or whoever may be the 
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Secretary of State ioi India, be guided to remove, 
with due wisdom, the safeguards against too 
rapid a tiansition fiom biircaitciacy to complete 
self-go\ eminent ^ 

Extent of High. Education of 
Women in Bengal 

Some wiseacies speak solemnly of the 
^‘menace” of high education of -womcii in 
Bengal and the cowaidly and vile attacks 
on educated Bengali women in some Bengali 
plays, novels, and short stones, and on the 
Bengali stage ate notorious But, aftei 
all, what IS the extent of this so-called 
high education among women m a pro- 
vince containing more than twenty-two 
and a half million peisons of the lair sex ^ 
An article on the education of women in 
Bengal contributed to the International 
Review of MiS'^ion^hj yiiss B D Gibson 
furnishes the answeu 

Of the Alts colleges m Bengal two-— those 
under government and Anglican tniseionary 
management — aic affiliated up to the B A 
standard, and the thud (Roman Catholic) only 
up to the inteimecliate In 1917, 126 of the 
179 women students were m the intermediate oi 
higher secondary stage, thus only 53 women in 
all Bengal were doing true un^^erslty work 
The two missionary colleges diaw their students 
largely from Calcutta and are mainly stalled by 
women, while the students of Bethune College 
come from every part of Bengal, and of the staff 
often, seven are men 


The Evolution of Religion 

The editor of the Occult Review 
writes — 

In the course of the histoiy of the human 
race the world has had maa> religions, and 
conjectures as to the origin of these religions 
have been yerj diverse Tlieie ha\ e been^inge- 
nious and able writers who have stai led this 
theorj^ and that, as to how leligion came about 
The tendency has been rather m such books as 
lam referimg to heie, to adopt some special 
view of the origin of religion and explain all 
religions as a clcvelopiiieiit of tins one root idea 
One writer has sought to pio^^e that religion is 
merely a development of natui e woi ship , another 
that it IS sexual in oiigin , another that the 
gods were all oiigmallj eaitlily liei oes, whose 
feats became magnified and surrounded by a 
halo of mystery with the passage of time. Akin 
to this worship oflieioes is ancestoi worship, 
and the w oi ship of the dead generally Then 
again there are others wdio, attribute the oiigms 
3f religion to the worship ol the planetary 


powers, or as m the case of Mitliraism, to the 
Sun in particulai Another school finds in the 
totemism of savage tubes the germ of what 
subsequently evolved into a world religion 

He goes on to observe — 

The problem of religions is in any case an 
exceedingly obscure one, owaiig to the fact that 
one religion borrowed from another to an 
almost incredible extent, and the popularizing 
of innumerable different faiths throughout the 
length and breadth of one empire m Roman 
times added not a little to tins confusion 
We are accustomed to regard the greater 
lehgions as having been founded at some specific 
epoch of history, but histoi real reseaich proves 
conclusively that this was not the case One 
religion may ha\e been the dauglitei of another, 
hut most frequent^ it had an ancestry of a 
very \ aried kind 


Shelley Atheism/^ 

We read an article m The Iiicjtiirer by 
S Spencer that 

Shelley was expelled from Oxford m 1811 for 
wnitmg a pamphlet on ‘The Necessity of 
Atheism,’ which he sent to all the leading men 
in the IJnneisity, and to the bishops, with a 
letter m-v itmg a reply to its arguments Shelley 
continued to call himeslf an atheist to the last 
The entry m the visitors’ book at Alontanveit 
(in which he described himself in Gieek as “a 
lover of mankind, a democrat, and an atheist”) 
was made m 1816 In 1822, the year of Ins 
death, he stxll adhered to his use of the term 
What, then, did he mean by it ^ 

The writer’s reply is — 

Shelley certamh never was an atheist in the 
sense of denying the existence of a great Spin- 
tual Reality at the back oi tilings Two months 
before his expulsion from Oxford, he wrote to 
Hogg “The word God, a \ ague word, has been 
and will continue to be, the souice of ntimbei- 
less eiiors until it IS erased fiom the nomeiicla- 
tuie of philosophy ” But he goes on to say, 
“I think that the leaf of a tree, the meanest insect 
on which we trample, are in themselves argu- 
ments more conclusive than anj. w hich can be 
adv''anced, that some vast intellect animates 
infinity ” In ‘Queen Mab’ (published in 1813) 
he says explicitly, “There is no God but in a 
note he explains, “This negation must be under- 
stood solely to affect a creative deitj^ The 
hypothesis of a pervading Spirit, co-eteinal wuth 
the uni veise, remains unshaken” This “hypo- 
thesis” he expresses in the poem itself — 

“Throughout these infinite oibs of mingling 

light, 

Of wdiich 3 on earth is one, is wide diffused 
A Siipit of activity and life. 

That knows no term, cessation oi decay 
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Soul of the Univeise^ eternal Spring of life and 
death, of happiness and woe 
Again 111 the preface to ‘Laoii and Cythna’ 
(^The Revolt of Islam’), Shelley says that in that 
poem “the erroneous and degrading idea which 
men have conceived of a Supreme Being is 
spoken against, but not the Supreme Being itself ” 
Shelley was deeply impressed by the ciimes 
which have been wi ought in the name of God 
The name of God (he says) — 

*^Has fenced about all crime with holiness 
Still serving o’er the war-polluted world 
For desolation’s watch-woid ” 

He writes in ^ Queen Mab’ of all the 
darkness and misery^, all the intolerance 
and persecution and ciuelty, which religion 
has pioduced 

He felt that he must dissociate himself from the 
traditional religion of the Church, which had been 
responsible for such wrongs and sufferings, and from 
the established religion of his own day, which was still 
a cause of narrowness and bigotr} And so he denied 
the name of God and called him sell an atheist In the 
year of his death he told I relawny that he used the 
word to express his “abhorrence of superstition ” “I 
tal«j up the word [he said | as a knight takes up a 
gauntlet in defiance of in]ustice 

The hnest expression of SheUey’s religious faith is 
found in his last complete poem, 'Adonais It is the 
vision of the “One Spirit’' whose 

“plastic stress 

Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelling there 
All new successions to the forms they wear , 
i ortunng the unwilling dross that checks its flight 
To its own likeness, as each mass they bear , 

And bursting in its beauty and its might 
From trees and beasts and men into the Heaven’s 

light 

That flight whose smile kindles the Universe 
That beauty in which all things work and move, 

That benediction which the eclipsing C urse 
Of birtli can quench not, that sustaining L ove 
Which through the web of being blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and sea, 

Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 
The fire for which all thirst 

Egypt’s Plea for Independence- 

The Living Age (Boston) observes — 

Fgypt’s plea for independence is one of the many 
discordant undertones that mar the harmony of the 
concord of nations We have not heard much of the 
Egyptian side of this question, and the National Move 
ment in that country is probably associated m many 
American minds with unpleasant street disorders, such as 
recent European experiences have taught us to distrust 
Egypt s case seems to resemble slightly that of the 
Philippines Its economic welfare probably will be best 
consulted by continuing the present go^ ernment The 
opposition to that government is founded on sentiment 
rather than on self-interest But some splendid, though 
forgotten, economic arguments were advanced in their 
day against our own independence Piobably most of 


the Americans who before the war used to drop in for 
a few days every winter at Shepherd’s Hotel, cherish 
deep doubts of Egypt’s ability to govern itself and to 
maintain its present level of material and social w^ell- 
bemg The Egyptians argue that their material and 
social vvell-being is after all their own affair, and insist 
on their right to political progress and poverty, it they 
preter that to political repression and prosperity Their 
moral case is clearly strengthened by the promises to 
withdraw from Egypt at an earlier date, made by 
former British administrations These promises add 
to the long list of examples of the inconvenience of 
trying to combine the functions of statesmanship and 
prophecy in the same ofticials 

Neue Zurcber Zeitung informs its 
leaders that 

The I ondon Convention of 1840 was the Magna 
Charta upon which Egypt to-day based its case befoie 
the Allied nations In seveial subsequent international 
negotiations Egypt was recognized as an independent 
gov^ernment bor instance, the Suez Canal Ireaty of 
1869 and the Sudan Ireaty of 1877 implied Egyptian 
autonomy Ihen followed the disturbances of i88r, 
which weie due in the first instance to lurkish 
disciimination against Egyptian othceis and the nation- 
al resentment that followed England intervened to 
protect European interests, inviting the assistance of 
Fiance The latter country committed the great error 
of refusing its cooperation England proceeded very 
cautiously at first, and adopted the role of the savior of 
Egyptian civilization from its arch enemies However, 
its provisional occupation gradually assumed the form 
of permanent possession Innumerable promises by 
English statesmen might be quoted, assuring Egypt 
that British troops would be withdrawn as soon as the 
safety of natives and foreigners m that country 
permitted In 1884 Gladstone fixed the date of 
withdrawal at four years later Salisbury declared 
AVe desire neither to establish a protectorate over 
Egypt nor to occupy that country permanently, for 
this would violate our promises ’ The war of 1914 had 
been accompanied by a direct repudiation of this 
statesman’s words 

The writer then relates how the 
Egyptians loyally helped the Allies dm mg 
the war with soldiers, labourers and 
material resources, with the result that 
“General Allenby stated publicly that 
Egypt had contributed materially to the 
success of his campaign ’’ 

In the opinion of this writer 

To day the Egyptians wnll be satisfied with only 
one thing — independence Their agitation has been 
misrepresented Opponents have characterized their 
movement as hostile to Christianity, as Pan- Islam, and 
as pro-German None of these charges is true The 
Mohammedans and Christians are a unit The 
national bannei flies above either the Crescent or the 
Cross Coptic priests and Jewush rabbis are preaching 
the brotherhood of all Egyptians in the mosques, w^hile 
Muftis declare the common love of country m Christian 
churches Egypt entered the war an ^autonomist 
government It will emerge from the present crisis 
independent It trusted 111 the ideals proclaimed by 
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the Allies and suffered for those ideals The day has 
passed when nations can be disposed of like chattels 

The closing* words of the Fg\ptnn orator were 
received with thunderous applause The Egyptian 
nation is conscious of its own worth It is the cradle of 
civiluation It is the original mother of your culture 
The countries of the \\/est respect it for its past 
Alexandria was the lighthouse of the Middle Ages 
Now, in the age of democracy we shall not appeal m 
vam for right and justice We count upon the free 
nations of France and America We count, above aU, 
upon liberal England to aid us There is an old eastern 
proverb *^A brave man keeps his promises England 
has proved during the last five 3^ ears that it is a brave 
nation We expect it to make good the rest of the 
proverb ’ 

Prohibition and Woman Suffrage. 

The Living Age writes ~ 

In Norway, as in America, granting the franchise 
to women has turned the tide of ballots in favor of 
prohibition The country will not be precisely ‘bone 
dry’ as a result of the recent referendum, but it will 
have covered so much of the road in that direction as 
to make its eventual arrival at the latter destination 
probable It will be recalled that the Scandinavian 
countries have been, for many years, the scene of 
experiments to deal with the liquoi business by regula- 
tion, and that the Gothenbutg system was at one 
time widely advocated in the United States 

This tends to show that the only 
satisfactory way of dealing with the drink 
evil IS prohibition, for evidently the 
Gothenburg system like many others has 
failed 


®^Tlie Growing Dislike of Work.^’ 
Loms Norqnet, m Revue Bleue, asserts 
that 

If it IS true, as economists and sociologists assure 
us, that ‘a wave of la/mess is sweeping over those 
European countries that have participated in the war, 
that may be a phenomenon explained by the law of 
reaction We might even assume beforehand the 
probability of such a result Nations, like individuals, 
after 01 er-exertmg themselves morally and physically, 
fee! the need of rest before rallying for a new effort 
The human organism is a machine of limited capacity 
It cannot expend excess effort without a period of 
recuperation 

This phenomenon ma} be inevitable, but it does 
not for that reason constitute a less serious danger 
for the nations whose wealth and labor power have 
been most seriously diminished Industrial production 
and agricultural production alike have been absorbed 
entirely in creating the means of warfare Their 
permanent capital has been disastrously depreciated 
They no longer possess reserves, and it is only by 
intensified production that they can supply objects 
of necessary consumption for the people and com- 


pensate for the ^obs of their best wor! etb on the held 

of battle 

But the question ts also asked 

whether this growing disinclination to work is not 
something more than a transient wave of idleness 
caused by the exhaustion of the war May it not be 
due to a transformation in the mental attitude to labor 
which we have hitherto overlooked, and w'hich the 
stress of our present situation has suddenly brought 
into evidence Is this not, in other w^ords, an evi- 
dence of moral and economic disease that piesents 
to our sociologists and economists a problem rendered 
more complex and delicate by the fact that it mani- 
fests itself simultaneously with the imperious demands 
of labor for shorter hours and higher usages But it 
IS perfectly clear that if the increase of wages and the 
shorter hours of labor cause a decline of production, 
not only will the working people fail to derive any 
advantage from the change, but they will pay relatively 
more m proportion even to their higher wages for 
everything they buy, and the general welfare of society 
at large will be seriously affected 

The General Federation of Labor evidently reali/Jes 
this danger, for m its ‘minimum programme’ it has 
summarized the demands of the working people in 
the following formula ‘Maximum production m 
minimum time for maximum wages I et us observe 
that this formula is precise only in appearance, for 
‘maximum wages’ lemains undefined and vanes 
according to the idea of the person who uses it How- 
ever, amoiguous though the formula may be, it 
contains a vital truth — that is, reducing the hours 
of labor and raising wages must be accompanied by 
an increase, or at least by no falling oft, m production 

“To-day’s Morals ” 

Referring to an article by M Dauzat, 
Dean Inge writes m the Anglo-French. 
Review — 

M Dauzat partially lifts the curtain for us He 
draws a picture of French society which is strikingly 
similar to the conditions which prevail m England 
We are allowed to see a small class of profiteers, who 
have made fortunes out of the war, and who live in 
luxury and ostentation T he officials of c\ ery grade, 
he tells us, are clamorous for more pay The learned 
professions, which before the war enjoyed a high 
social prestige, as being a kind of apostolaf, raised 
above the gieed of gam, have joined in the general 
scramble for money, and are losing the respect of 
society in consequence The workman has been 
spoiled by the war He enjoys a prosperity beyond 
his wildest dreams, and it has made him, not contented, 
but extravagant, arrogant, and insatiable He steadily 
refuses to contribute his due share to the taxes In 
all classes M Dauzat observes a rapid decay in 
patriotic enthusiasm, and an eagerness, especially 
among women volunteers, to give up their war work 
and return to their social amusements 

The Indian leader will note that some 
classes of men m his own country resemble 
the conespondmg classes m Fiance and 
England 
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Tlie Virus of Imperialism. 

Dr Adolf Jurgens notes in Roter Tag 
how 

Despite all the plausible talk about a League of 
Nations and the reconciliation of peoples, of disarma- 
ment and eternal peace, a gieat tide of imperialist 
sentiment is sweeping over the world Countries 
formerly opposed to militarism, like the United States 
and England, now demand powerful standing armies 
Scandinavia, also, has caught the epidemic and is 
reviving long forgotten colonial projects and buried 
imperialistic dreams Norwegian journalists are 
retelling the tales of the Vikings and their distant 
voyages Ihe Danes are recalling the time when 
Danebrog came down from heaven m the siege of 
Reval, and the days when Esthonia was Danish Last 
of all, Sweden looks, e\ en though hesitatingly, toward 
the East, though its gaze is reminiscent rather than 
calculating 

Norway’s writers are letting their thoughts rove, 
as the ancient Vikings roved, to the most distant 
quarters of the world, seeking new fields of employment 
and enrichment for their people 

“A common saying in the country is 
that Norway's future lies m Siberia " 

They hive succeeded in getting the Pans Confer- 
ence to allot Spitsbergen to Norway This was done 
in spite of the active opposition of the English Spitzber- 
gen Compaii}, which suddenly discovered that there 
was a vast wealth of marble, gold, and precious stones 
in the country Norway, however, must confirm all 
existing rights of British subjects and not impair 
them by subsequent legislation Matter-of-tact 
criticism re\eals that England’s generosity amounts 
in practice to permitting Norway to assume some very 
unprofitable police and judicial burdens, leaving the 
economic status of J:he Archipelago practically what 
It was before 


Disillusioned in this direction, the territorial expan- 
sionists of Norway have cast greedy eyes upon German 
East Africa However, cold water has been cast upon 
their plans by pow erful influences in the government, 
that opposed trying for anything more after 
Spitzbergen 

England is prompt to take advantage of Norway^s 
greed, as an opportunity to employ its old policy of 
‘divide and rule,’ by encouraging the Norwegian 
correspondents m England to insist that Iceland and 
the Faroe Islands, which are now Danish possessions, 
are ancient Norw^egian colonies 

Homage to tlie Peasant 

We need to take to Heart the lesson 
of honouimg peasants contained in the 
following lines from the Asian Review 
There is a curious doll exhibited in the 
Imperial Museum at Ujeno The curious thing 
about it IS tnat it is an inexpensive peasant-doll 
dressed in a straw hat and a stiaw oveicoat, 
and yet it IS labelled thus ^^Owned by Marqms 
Tokugawa, former Lord of Mito ” 

Fearing that his children would grow up 
without any knowledge of agriculture, and 
feeling no gratitude to the peasants, the key 
industry of this country, Mitsukuni, the great 
lord early in the Tokugawa Shogun ate, made 
them say grace to the peasant dolls which 
were placed on their own small tables of 
^^ozen Indeed the young lords were each 
bade to offer a gram of rice to the dolls, by 
placing it on their tiny spread palms before 
beginning to eat This interesting story shows 
how the old feudal lords m this country paid 
attention to the peasants 


NOTES 


Suppression of Truth and Sug- 
gestion of Falsehood. 

The Gazette of India for April 3, 1920, 
part Yi, page 781, contains the following — 

The Hon’ble Rai Lalit Mohan Chatterjee 
Bahadur asked — 

47 “(a) Has the attention of Government 

been drawn to the proceedings of a meeting of 
the Senate of the Unnersity of Calcutta which 
took place in the first week of January last and 
in the course of which it was alleged that grants 
had been persistently refused m aid of the Uni 
verSity ’ 

(6) If so, will Government make a statement 


regarding the making of grants to the univer- 
sity of Calcutta and the allegations made at 
the said meeting 

This question is misleading, m as much 
as it was not alleged by anybody at the 
said meeting of the Senate, as the question 
suggests it was, that grants for any and 
all purposes m aid of the University had 
been persistently refused What was 
actually alleged at the aforesaid meeting 
by more than one speaker was that grants 
in aid of Post-graduate teaching in science 
had been persistently refused, and that is 
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an incontrovertible fact The Rai Bahadur 
IS a member of the Senate and was present 
at the meeting in question, and, therefore, 
he cannot plead ignorance 

In the reply which the Hon’ble Mr 
Shafi gave to the Rai Bahadur’s question, 
he said in part “that the Government of 
India had in no sense abrogated their 
functions (in the manner which would 
naturally be inferred from the speech [of 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee] as repoited) to a 
Secretaiy,” and discussed certain corres- 
pondence between the University and the 
Education Department of the Government 
of India We presume, therefore, by the 
bye, that the Government of India are fully 
responsible foi Mr Shaft’s answer As 
the correspondence files of the University 
and of the Education Department are not 
and cannot be available to a journalist, 
we will not make any remarks on this 
part of Mr Shaft’s answei We will quote 
only the concluding paiagraph of his 
answer, which relates to grants 

Third, while the speaker admitted an Impe- 
rial grant in 1912 of Rs 65,000, his speech com- 
pels the inference that no grants were given by 
the Government of India during the later years 
of which he treated, and he said, ‘we have 
repeatedly approached the custodians of the 
public funds, but we have met with steady and 
persistent lefusal ’ The facts are that, during 
those years, in which it is asserted that the 
University met with persistent refusal, the 
Government of India made new grants of 18 
lakhs for purposes of the University , that the 
recurring grants to that University amount at 
present to Rs 1,28,000 a year, and the non- 
recurrmg giants made to it since 1910, when 
the Education Department of the Government 
of India was created, have totalled 22 lakhs , 
that the University have from time to time 
expiessed their gratitude for these grants , and 
that the claims of this University had to be 
considered along with those of other Universi- 
ties and of elementary, mdustrial and other 
branches of Education ” 

As we have said before, the complaint 
was that grants had been refused in aid 
of Post-graduate teaching in science But 
bpth the Rat Bahadui, who asked for 
information, and Mr Shafi, who supplied 
it, evaded that point 

We will piove what we say 

The special meeting of the Senate 
referred to took place on the 3rd January, 


1920 It was called to considei a letter 
from Sir Rashbehary Ghose otfenng to 
the University a gift ol the face value of 
Rs 11,43,000 “to be applied exclusively 
for pui poses of technologial instruction 
andreseaich” In the letter in which Sir 
Rashbehary made the offei, he wrote 

About SIX years ago I made ovei to the 
University ten lakhs of rupees in aid of the 
University College of Science for the pr omotion 
of Scientific and Technical Education and foi 
the cultivation and advancement of Science, 
Puie and Applied, amongst my coiintiymen I 
understand that although that sura has enabled 
the Umveisity to arrange foi instruction and 
and research in Puie Science, the Univeisity 
has not been able, fioin lack ot funds, to make 
a similar advance in \pplied Science 

I'hat was why he made a fresh gift 

Thus it IS deal that the meeting of the 
Senate, which was a special meeting, had 
been convened for considering the accept- 
ance of a proposed endowment for the 
teaching of applied science In the couise of 
his opening speech, Sir Nilratan Sircai , the 
Vice-chancellor, observed “We have been 
handicapped in many ways and up to the 
piesent time we have not had anything 
from Government 111 this connection ” In his 
fiist Convocation Address also, this yeai, 
Sii Nilratan said that in the effort of the 
University to teach science it had received 
no “aid or subvention” fiom the State 
Can Messrs Shafi and Sharp oi the Govern- 
ment of India deny this ^ 

The speech which the Hon’ble Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee made in moving the 
acceptance of the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of the Syndicate that the munificent 
gift of Sir Rashbehary Ghose be gratefully 
accepted can leave no doubt in the mind of 
any man of average intelligence that his 
allegation of refusal of State help and en- 
couragement related to the teaching of 
science , — an experienced and trained 
lawyei and judge of his intelligence and 
standing would not be expected to fling 
about irrelevant and incoriect charges 
Many passages can be quoted from his 
speech in support of our observation, but 
we will quote only two The fiist runs — 

“The true significance of the situation thus 
disclosed became patent to all, when the 
Government, though twice approached, failed 
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to respond in the remotest degree to the request 
of the Unit ersity foi liberal financial assistance 
to supplement the munificent gifts of Sii 
Taraknath Palit and Sir Rashbehaiy Ghose ” 

These gifts, as the reader knows, are 
foi the promotion of scientific training and 
research In the next extract from the 
speech of Sir Asutosli Mookerjee which tve 
are going to make, the woids italicised by 
us aie those which Mr Sliafi quoted in 
the last paragraph of his answer, which 
we have punted above But curiously 
enough Mr Shafi omitted to quote the 
four immediately preceding sentences, 
which would have dispelled all doubt as 
to what it was exactly that Sii Asutosh 
complained of Now foi the extract 

“What then IS the lesson to be leaintfiom 
this retrospect ’ We have struggled for more 
than seven years to establish a University 
College of Science and Technology which shall be 
the pride, not of Bengal alone but of all India 
Two of the noblest of niy countiymen have been 
unstinted in then libeiality in the fiii tlierance 
of this cause With unbounded geneiosity they 
hare given away their wealth — not their 
inherited patrimony, not money amassed by 
the fortunes ol speculation— but the savings of 
life-long toil as members of the legal profession 
TFe ha'ie repeatedly appioached the custodians 
of the public funds, hut we ha\e mer with 
steady and peisistent refir^al ” 

As xf to leave uo doubt as to what pur- 
pose of the University Government was 
charged with not encouraging with 
any kind of aid, the Rev Di J Watt sard 
at the special meeting of the Senate m 
question 

“I associate myself with the mover and 
seconder of the motion before the Senate The 
morer of the resolution spoke of some 
psychological mystery w Inch was at the back 
of what has been happening durmg the past 
years I am not sure that there is anything 
mysterious about it We know only too well 
from experience m other lands that there are 
people who are entirely blind to the ralue of 
science, especially of such science as is proposed 
to be advanced by the former and piesent gifts 
that have been made to the University And 
indeed I am not sure that many of us who had 
been brought up in some of the older schools of 
education might not have thought that it was 
a waste of the best cneigy on the part of men to 
toil for such pui poses Is it not possible that 
this might be at the back of the psychological 
mystery ^ But there is one thing certain The 
mover has asked us, what is the lesson that 
ought to be learnt from this. I think he has 


paitiallv aiisweied his question We must see 
to it that w e turn out men fi om the College of 
Science who will have pow’^er in future Govern- 
ments and wnth the men who will manage 
Governments in the days that are to come in 
such a way that they sliall understand the value 
of science ” 

Mr Shafi has said “that the recurring 
grants to that University amount at 
piesent to Rs 1,28,000 a year, and the 
non-recuirmg grants made to it since 1920 
when the Education Department of the 
Government of India was created, have 
totalled 22 lakhs ” But what have these 
grants to do with the teaching of science 
to post-graduate students Moreover, 
our information is that these 22 lakhs 
were given for the construction of hostels 
foi other than Government colleges If 
so, these can scarcely be called grants to 
the University, though they may have been 
given through, it But even if they were 
given to the University, that fact would 
not be an answer to the charge of not 
helping and encouraging the work of 
post-giaduate teaching in science 

The last clause in Mi Shafi’s answer 
IS “that the claims of this University had 
to be considered along with those of other 
Universities, and of elemental y, industrial 
and other blanches of education ” This is 
really ii relevant If Mr Shafi had said 
in a straightforward manner that the 
Government of India could not give any- 
thing for the Calcutta University Science 
College because of their other heavy educa- 
tional expendituie, we could understand 
his answer But he must know that it is 
worse than useless to bring in all sorts of 
irrelevant matter to confuse the issue and 
evade the point under consideration That 
will never do The Calcutta University is 
not so foolish and selfish as to ask that 
other Universities or elementaiy, industrial 
and other branches of education should not 
be encouraged and supported What it is 
concerned with is that having itself made 
some efforts to be worthy of the name of a 
teaching university, it should receive State 
aid commensurate with its own endea- 
vouis If other universities have made or 
in future make equal or greater efforts m 
the same direction, they must be entitled 
to a corresponding measure of State aid. 
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The Bureaucracy mustunderstaud that, when the Calcutta University will begin 
as they have repeatedly made it a matter to teach Technology, foi which Sir Rash- 
f or reproach for us that our univeisities behaiy Ghose has made his piincely 
are meiely examining bodies, and as donation, we may say that in leply to a 
the Calcutta University has tried its best letter addressed to the Registrai we weic 
to wupe off this reproach, unless they infoimed on the 19th April last that “the 
come forvraid to help it to do so in every proposal for the initiation of the commeicial 
diiection, they cannot escape the charge and technological courses m the Univeisity 
of insincerity and hypocrisy is still under consideration of the Govern- 

Incidentally, we may be allowed to ment of India ” 


point out that the Calcutta University 
may be misjudged by the public in this 
and othei matters from lack of informa- 
tion The government gazettes are supplied 
free to many editors (not, of couise, to 
us, who have to pay for them), and others 
may purchase them So what Mr Shafi 
had to say against the University has 
reached the public concerned But the 
Minutes of the University not being avail- 
able to the public or to editors, either for 
cash or for courtesy’s sake, ignorance of 
University affairs is widespread Tiue, the 
proceedings of the Senate are reported in 
the dailies, but these lepoits are neither 
complete nor accurate So we wrote to 
the Registrar of the Calcutta University 
to inquire whether we in our editorial 
capacity could get the Minutes of the 
Umversity on payment or without pay- 
ment The leply, dated the 16th April 
last, was that “Minutes of the Syndicate 
and Senate are not supplied to the public 
They are intended only for Members of the 
Senate ’’ A Calcutta editor who is also a 
Calcutta graduate may be expected to 
know this But is there any rule, regulation, 
bye-law, ordinance, &c , which prevents 
the University from making a new depar- 
ture, so that those editors who want 
to be well informed and not to be unfair 
or unjust m then comments on University 
affairs, may be able to buy the Minutes 
as they are issued month after month ^ 
If there be, why cannot a Calcutta Univer- 
sity Bulletm or a Calcutta University 
Gazette be published, containing the Minu- 
tes and other information, and sold for a 
price ^ 

Commercial and Technological 
Courses m Calcutta 
University. 

As the public may desire to know 


India to Take Part in Olympic 
Games 

That Indians will be able to compete at 
the Olympic Games at Antwei p in August 
next is due to the efforts of the Indian 
Olympic Association, of which the head 
office IS situated in Poona city and the 
geneial secretaiy is Mr S R Bhagwat 
H H the Maharaja of Jamnagar, the 
famous ciicketer is to repiesent India The 
Association requiies two lakhs foi its 
expenses , but up to the hist Maich last 
it had got only Rs 5456 We suppose 
Sii Dorabji Tata’s donation of Rs 5,000 
was given aftei that date Indian i a] as 
and noblemen have alwais pationised 
athletics There is no reason why they 
should not help this movement But 
poorer men may also help by becoming 
members This costs only a rupee For 
membership forms and anj: mfoimation 
requiied, letteis should be addressed to 
the general secretary 

In his progiess repoit no 5, the follow- 
ing account is given of the levival of the 
old Hellenic Olympic Games in Europe — 

An International Congiess was organised in 
Pans in 1894 to “discuss and disseminate the 
tiue principles of amateui sport” and one of 
the subjects mentioned in the agenda paper 
refen ed to the possibility of reviving the Olympic 
Games On January 15, 1894, M De-Couher- 
tani of France sent round a circular to all the 
athletic associations containing the following — 
“And the last subject on the agenda paper is the 
request that you will sanction, if not the lealisa- 
tion, at any rate the pieparation, of an inter- 
national agreement that will revive the Obmpic 
Games undei modern conditions, so that'every 
four years the athletic lepresentatives of the 
woild maybe brought together and that the 
spirit of international comity may be advanced 
by the celebiation of their chivalrous and peace- 
ful contests ” 

By an unanimous vote, the congiess decided 
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upon the levival of the Olympic Games and the 
Institution of the International Olympic Com- 
mittee The first Olympiad was celebiated at 
Athens m 1896 The games of 1900 weie held 
m Pans, of 1904 in St Louis, of 1908 in London, 
and of 1912 m Stockholm A fiesli series ot 
games, known as ^ ^Athenian Games” were 
decided upon to be ai tanged every four years at 
Athens at regular intervals between those of the 
original senes , and it was at the Athenian 
Games of 1900 that Loid Desborough, who was 
a distinguished member of the English fencing 
team that took pait in the Tournament, was 
appointed as the first Biitish Representative by 
His Majesty^s Government foi the Games in 
Athens 

The origin of the Indian Olympic 
Association is thus desciibed — 

The idea that Indian sportsmen ought to 
take part m the International OI 3 mpic Games 
originated as fax back as the yeai 1910 when 
the constitution of the Deccan Gymkhana was 
being considered m detail The increasing 
success of the Open Athletic and Wrestling 
Totiinaments annually organised by the Deccan 
Gymkhana encouraged the officeis of that 
institution to try seriously to secure lepresenta- 
tion foi India at the Olympic Games and eaily in 
1 914 the German Consul foi India was written 
to lor the prospectus and 1 tiles concerning 
the Games that were to be held in Berlin m 1916 
But soon after the leceipt of the prospectus and 
rules in June 1914, the outbieak of war put a 
stop to further activities 111 this direction before 
anything could materialise The Deccan 
Gymkhana continued its work of promotmg 
clean sp 01 1 and the lesult of this prepaiatory 
work showed itself m the unbounded enthusiasm 
and the tinpiece dented success of the great 
Wrestling and Athletic Tournaments that were 
held at Poona in Novembei last at the instance 
and ttndci the kind pationage of His Excellency 
Sii George Lloyd, the Governoi of Bombay 
After the declaiation of Peace it was announced 
that the next Olympic Games would be held in 
Belgium m 1920 and the authorities of the 
Deccan Gymkhana decided to take up the ques- 
tion of securing representation for India that 
had to be abruptly given up in 1914 The 
Indian Olympic Association was formed on 
23rd November 1919, with the object of carrymg 
out this work 

Such games are an indirect reminder of 
the value of physical fitness To compete, 
and yet m case of success not to be arro- 
gant and m case of failure not to harboui 
hatred and envy, should be an object of 
the sportsman’s sadhana 

The following team has been selected to 
represent India at the next Olympic Games in 
Belgium 


Poi the Maiathon and long distance races 
P D Coughule from Belgaum, H D Kaikadi 
fiom Satara, B V Datar from Sangli For 
athletics P C Banerji, Calcutta For 
wrestling K T Navale of Poona, and D R 
Shmde, Kolhapur 

Mr S R Bhagwat, General Secretaiy of 
Indian Olympic Association, accompanies the 
team 

Manifesto of the Congress 
Democratic party. 

We have received the following manifes-* 
to of the Congress Democratic Party’’ 
ftom Mr B G Tilak for publication — 

The Congress Democratic Party, as the name 
denotes, is a party animated by feelings of unswerving 
loyalty to the Congress and faith m Democracy 
It belie\es in the potency of democratic doctrines for 
the solution of Indian piobiems, and regards the exten- 
sion of education and political franchise as two of its 
best weapons It adiocates the removal of all civic, 
secular, or social disabilities based on caste or custom 
It believes in religious toleration, the sacreaness of 
one's religion to oneself, and the right and duty of 
the State to protect it against aggression This party 
supports the claim of the Mahomedans for the solu- 
tion of the Khilafat question according to Mahomedan 
dogmas, beliefs, and the tenets of the Koran 

This party believes m the integration or federation 
of India in the British Commonwealth for the advance- 
ment of the cause of humanity and the brotherhood 
of mankind, but demands autonomy for India and 
equal status as a sister state with every other partner 
in the British Commonwealth including Great Britain 
It insists upon equal citizenship for Indians throughout 
the Commonwealth, and effective retaliation whenever 
It IS denied It welcomes the League of Nations as 
an instrument for guaranteeing and enforcing the 
peace of the \/orld, integrity of states, and freedom 
and honour of nations and nationalities, and for ending 
the exploitation of one country by another 

This party emphatically asserts the fitness of India 
for Representative and Responsible Government, 
and claims for the people of India, on the principle 
of self-determination, the exclusive right of fashioning 
the form of Government and determining the most 
appropriate Constitution for India It regards the 
Montagu Reforms Act as “inadequate, unsatisfactory 
and disappointing” and will strive to remedy the 
defects by introducing, with the aid of the members 
of the Labour party and other sympathisers in British 
Parliament, at the earliest opportunity, a New Reforms 
Bill for establishing full Responsible Government in 
India, including full Military control, full Fiscal 
freedom, and an exhaustive Declaration of Rights with 
constitutional guarantees To achieve this object, it 
contemplates and recommends a resolute and energetic 
campaign in India and m the countries represented on 
the League of Nations In this matter the party’s 
watch-word will be “Educate, Agitate and Organise ” 
This party proposes to work the Montagu Reforms 
Act for all it is worth, and for accelerating the grant 
of full responsible government , and for this purpose 
it will without hesitation offer co-operation or resort tc 
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constitutional opposition, whichever may be expedient 
and best calculated to give effect to the popular will 
Apart from the foregoing aims and principles, the 
party platform will contain the following planks, but 
it does not profess to be exhaustive — 

Imperial 


1 Repeal of all repressive legislacion {e ^,the 
Rowlatt Act, the Press Act, the Arms Act, etc ), the 
introduction of trial by a jury of one’s own countrymen, 
especially in cases of offences against the State , the 
abolition of rigorous imprisonment for such offences, 
and jail reform with the view of placing offenders of 
all classes on a par with similar offenders in Great 
Britain 

2 Securing for the labouring classes, agricultural 
and industrial, a fair share of the fruits of labour, a 
fair minimum wage, reasonable hours of work, decent 
house accommodation, and adjustment of relationship 
between capital and labour on equitable basis, and 
promoting organisations suitable for the purpose 

3 Control of the export of foodstuffs and other 
necessaries of life by tariff or by other methods with 
a view of reducing the prices thereof and conserving 
supplies 

4 Promotion of Swadeshism and development of 
Indian Industries by all recognised methods, including 
State subsidies and protective tariff 

5 Nationalistion of railways and regulation of 
railway tariffs by legislation with a view to assist 
industrial development and to abolish privileges and 
favouritism in their working 

6 Retrenchment first and foremost in every 
department, especially in the Military expenditure, and 
taxation when imperative or desirable , but taxation 
graduated according to the capacity of various classes, 
corporations or individuals so that the burden may be 
proportionate to the means or wealth of the taxpayer 

7 Creation of a citizen army, officered by Indians , 
naval, aerial and military education , and Commissions 
for Indians m all military services without racial 
discrimination 

8 Recruitment of all services by open competitive 
examinations m India 

9 Promotion of national unity by such means as 
the establishment of a kngua franca for all India, 
betterment of relations between followers of different 
religions, and especially a Hindu-Moslem Entente 

10 Readjustment of provinces on linguistic basis 


Prov incial 

t Immediately securing full popular autonomy for 
the provinces 

2 Permanent Rayatwan settlement on the basis ot 
an eqjiitable assessment 

3 Village control over reserved and protected 
forests in regard to pasturage, fuel, dealwood, and use 
of minor products 

4 Absolute prohibition of Veth, Bigax and Sarbarai 

5 Education through the vernaculars as high as 
possible 

6 Free and compulsoiy education without distinc- 
tion of sex, and special contributions and increased 
grants-m-aid from State funds to Municipalities and 
Local Boards to carry out this object immediately 

7 Restoration of Village Panchayats with adminis- 
trative and judicial powers 

8, Abolition of drink 

9 Extension of the franchise without sex distinction 


10 Sanitation upon a systematic ba^is under a 
Minister of Health 

11 Carrying out of departmental reform^ alrcad\ 
enunciated and approved b} popular opinion, t , 
Agricultural development, extension of iirig ition, co- 
operative movement, industrial and tcchnic il educa- 
tion suitable to the needs of the countrv, org inised 
medical relief and encouragement to indigenous 
systems of medicine 

We may say geneially that this x^io- 
gramme has oui full suppoit, paiticulaily 
the object thereof, — though thcie may be 
difterence of opinion as leg aids some details, 
such for example, as the exact extent of 
\illage control of over leseiied and 
protected foiests, &c 

We do not understand the connotation 
and denotation of the name “Congress 
Demociatic Party,” and we do not adhere 
to any paity 

The manifesto states that the Paity 
will work for “an exhaustive dcclaiation 
of lights with constitutional guarantees ” 
One of the many objects of a declaration 
of rights IS the safeguaiding of the 
personal liberty of the indi\ idual, and one 
ofthe most effective weapons for securing it 
IS the independence of the pidiciair The 
programme, therefore, ought to ha\e 
included the separation of the judicial from 
the executive service and the making of the 
former entirely independent of the execu- 
tive government The omission is, no 
doubt, not deliberate, the list of planks 
not being exhaustive, but all the same it 
IS a serious omission 

We are in hearty sympathy with the 
object of reducing the prices of foodstufls 
and conserving their supply, but \\ e hope 
the methods and means to be adopted by 
the party will be elastic and suited to the 
conditions pi eialent foi the time being in 
the -whole of India oi parts theieof , for 
tariffs on exports may in some circum- 
stances defeat the object in view 

The Party “advocates the lemoval of 
all CIVIC, secular oi social disabilities 
based on caste or custom ” We do not 
find m the manifesto any paiticulai steps 
to be taken for the removal ot any parti- 
cular social disabilities Something definite 
m this direction ought to ha\ e been includ- 
ed in the manifesto It will not do to lea\ e 
the lemoval of social disabihties^unattempt- 
ed till political freedom has been achieved. 
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One of the planks is “free and compul- 
sory education without distinction of 
sex As in Poona Mr Tilak’s paity did 
not, in lecent months, advocate the simul- 
taneous compulsory education of both 
boys and girls, no matter for what 
leasons, the manifesto ought to have men- 
tioned 'whether it is the intention of the 
Paity to give or not to give any priority 
to any sex Oui opinion is that there 
ought not to be any priority, but that if 
insurmountable obstacles make it neces- 
sary to give prioiity to any sex, full pro- 
vision must be made first for the educa- 
tion of all girls , for they have been hitherto 
greatly neglected 

Self-government and Self-deter- 
mination 

Theieis an article on “Self-government 
and Self-determination’^ by Mi Sri 
Piakasa in the Hindustan Renew for 
February which deseives attention He 
says that, if he has understood the term 
aright, he prefers self-determination to 
self-government in India 

The Montagu-Chelmsford proposals have 
committed us to what is called the gradual 
attainment of lesponsible government Politi- 
cians see m it the pure and certain unfoldment 
of self-government , that is, they feel that an 
attempt is to be made to put the people en masse 
in power thiough their elected representatn es 
It IS to be taken for gi anted that the foim of 
selt-goveinment existent in some countries 
IS quite the best foim of government, and is 
quite suited for India , that even if it be not, 
India must be made to suit itself to it 
gradually, it may be, in the beginning, but 
ultimately, certainly and inevitably That form, 
I take it, is regarded as the last word in political 
wisdom and India must follow suit 

Wliethei 1 pcisonaliy like that form or not 
IS not foi me to discuss here But the mentality 
that IS behind the proposals, I mo^t fervently 
protest against Enforced sell- or lesponsible 
government of that sort— whatever dignified 
name you give to it — only means a persistent 
and a most undesiiable attempt to drag India 
bound in intellectual chains behind the triumphal 
car of European political science and philosophy, 
and force us, as a partaker m that triumphal 
progress, to follow suit It is an attempt, if I 
may sa^r so, to bmd India’s soul, even if it loses 
her body* 

I, therefore, stand for self-determination I 
do not want the gradual attainment of self- or 
responsible government under the aegis or 


guidance of the Biitish Indian Government 
I desire that the people should have a chance 
to say what they actually want , what their 
political ideals are , by what methods do they 
want to be governed , whom do they wish to 
put in positions of power and authority , 
etc , etc 

He refuses to believe that elections seek 
to serve this very purpose 

There are a few pressing giievances and so 
far as I can see, the proposed reforms will not 
eradicate these They may only accentuate 
them First of all, there is a universal feeling, 
for instance, that the administration of India 
is too expensive for the means and resources 
of the Indian x^eople With our new Governor- 
ships — with the endless squabbles about status 
of one province as compared with that of an- 
other, and which, otii politicians maintain, can 
only he secured by over-paying the Governors, 
nevei mind what happens to the people, with 
oui executive councillois, mimsteis and officers 
of all sorts and sizes with laige salaries and 
largei new departments and establishments, I 
have a great and growing fear 'that our ad- 
ministration will become more and more expen- 
se e The Reformed Government may press 
more heavily upon the people than the un- 
retormed one, expensive though the other one 
also IS What we want are cheap, local and 
permanent institutions and not expensive, iti- 
nerant, all-India services who follow the letter 
of the law and not the spirit of equity in con- 
foimity with local needs and requirements, m 
then dealings with the people We want an in- 
expensive and simplified system of law , and 
despite the Moiitagu-Chelmsform Report con- 
taining good sentiments on the subject, I feai 
that moie complexity, superfluity and costli- 
ness of law and legal procedure would be the 
resultant, in practice, of the Reformed Coun- 
cils and Refoimed Government 

He then proceeds to elaboiate his fear 
that social and economic improvement 
would be nowhere 

Then we want industrial, agricultural, com- 
mercial, educational and all other forms of 
social and economic improvement — so much 
more important than mere forms of Govern- 
ment — so that we may be able to live lives of 
men in well-fed and healthy bodies and minds, 
in sanitary and social upliftmg surroundings, 
and so on All social improvements will, under 
the Reform proposals, rank after the purely ad- 
mmistrative requirements These latter, with 
their rubber-like capacity for infinite expansion 
and with the prevalent craze for making these 
ever more and more omnivorous, will eat up 
all— and more than all— the available money 
Further taxation will only be the more harrow- 
ing and terror-inspiring We shall, probably, 
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have a fine foim of GoYerntneiit on papei giving 
endless oppoitunities for clever and subtle 
brains to show otf then capacity for eloquent 
debate, brilliant banter and smart lepartee 
round the council table , but I see no improve- 
ment-social and economic — vouchsafed for the 
general mass — higher classes or the humble 
middle and lowei classes — of the dwellers in 
town and country 

He, therefore, pleads for self-detei mi- 
nation 

Let our people be asked as to what they 
want Let the consultation be held sympathe- 
tically m mansion and in hamlet Let us then 
find out what aie the shortcomings of the 
existing admmistiative system And instead of 
adding to the shoitcomings by complicating 
the machinery of Government, let us meet the 
requirements of the people and launch on refoims 
accordingly 

The ultimate well-being of the Indian people 
does not rest on an enforced system of ‘‘self- 
government,’* according to notions imported 
from abroad, but in a genuine System of self- 
determination and attuning the form and 
methods of administration to the real needs of 
the people and according to then innermost 
desires and aspirings, 

Our cry should, therefore, be “self determina- 
tion” and not mere “self-government” These 
words really do and should mean the same 
thmg but they have deliberately come to mean, 
rightly or wrongly, different things and, there- 
fore, oui “battle-cry” must also be changed 
accordingly 

Freeman on French Conquests, 

Eduard A Freeman was one of the 
foremost of English histoiians m the mid- 
Victorian age In his essay on the Franks 
and the Gauls, 1860, {Historical Essays, 
vol 1) he has something very caustic to 
say of the annexations of France He 
would not even spell the names of cities 
by then ‘Fiench coriuptions/for, according 
to him, ^our habit of calling all places by 
French names greatly softens the uglmess 
of French aggression Alsace sounds as if 
it had been a French province from all 
eternity , the Teutonic Elsass suggests 
ideas altogether different ’ 

“The truth is that, while all nations have a 
tendency to annexation, France stands alone m 
the art of veiling the ugly features of annexation 
by various ingenious devices There is always 
some elaborate reason for it Fiench ingenuity 
never lacks a theory for anything while 
Austiia acts as a mere vulgar and brutal high- 
wayman, France better likes the charactei ot 
an elegant, plausible and mgemous swindlei ” 


Accoidingly Freeman lejoiccd gicatly 
when eleven years since the above was 
wiitten, ‘Elsass’ was recovered from the 
‘vultres of Paris’ and once more became 
a member of the Germanic Federation 
The value of historical opinions based on 
partisan politics oi patriotic bias is well 
illustrated by the fact that less than half 
a century after Freeman rejoiced at the 
restoration of Alsace to Germany, England 
fought the bloodiest war m her history 
partly for the restoration of Alsace to 
France 

We are, however, not so much concern- 
ed with ‘the long tale of Parisian aggies- 
sion’ as Freeman puts it, as with the 
fate of the conqiieied countries We shall 
quote the same authority, not very partial 
to France as we have seen, on the point 
“We said at the outset that,” wuites Free- 
man, 

“except for the monstrous deceptions by wliicL 
they nave always been deiended, the aggres 
sions of France are in no wa^ more guilt}^ thai 
the aggressions of othei powers , in one import 
ant respect France has much less to answer foi 
than other conquering states To be conqueicd 
by France has been at all times a less immediate 
evil than to be conquered by bpain, Austria, 
or Turkey [Why not England also ^ — Ed , 
MR} A province conquered hy France has 
always been really incoip orated with Fiance 
no French conquests have cvei been kept in the 
condition of subject dependencies , their inhabit 
ants have at once been admitted to the rights 
and the wrongs, the good and the evil fortune 
of Frenchmen, and they have had every caieei 
offered by the French monarchy at once opened 
to them One must allow that, if conquests 
are to be made, this is a generous and libeial as 
well as a prudent way of conquerxng But it 
has its bad side also The inhabitants of a 
country conquered b3^ France become French 
men, and swell the ranks of the aggressors The 
subtle process of denationalisation cuts off that 
hope of undoing the evil work which always 
exists when a country is kept down under ai 
avowed foreign tyranny ” 

There is food for thought m this ob- 
servation 

Cost per annum of some Services. 

In reply to a question put in the Indian 
Legislative Council by Khan Sahib Shah 
Nawaz Bhutto, Mr W H Hailey replied 

“The approximate cost per annum of the 
several services befoie the increases of pay 
recently sanctioned was as follows — 
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Public Works Department,- 

PiOYiucial and Imperial 97,00,000 

Indian Medical Service 48,00,000 

Provincial Civil Service 1,15,00,000 

Indian Police Service 58,00,000 

PiOYincial Police Service 12,00,000 

Indian Educational Service 27,00,000 

Provincial Educational Service 20,00,000 
Indian Forest Service 24,00,000 

The number of Provincial civil servants 
IS very much laigei than that of Indian 
civil servants Yet the latter used to get 
in the aggregate, even before their recent 
mcrease of pay,moie than double the total 
salaries of the latter This remark applies 
moie oi less to the other imperial and 
provincial services And in compaiison 
with the salaiies drawn by the coiiespond- 
ing services in civilised countries outside 
India, the “Indian” services have hitheito 
been paid onanextiavagantly lavish scale 
Neveitheless, wdieii militaiy expenditure 
has iisen to unimagined heights, and the 
foi eign exploitei s’ clamour has to be met 
by a very costly lailway piogramme, these 
ovei paid men of the impeiial sei vices aie 
the fiist to get laige increments Prices 
have no doubt risen high But these fat- 
salaried men weie nevei starvelings that 
it should be thought that they were the 
baldest hit by high piiccs Moreover, 
in their case, who are mostly Euiopeans, 
there have been two recent conpensating 
advantages Owing to changes in the 
rate of exchange foreign articles con- 
sumed by them are cheapei than be- 
fore, and they can now send “home” 
more pounds for fewer rupees than 
evei before And, therefore, not only 
should the exchange compensation allow- 
ances be stopped ( Do they continue to be 
paid ^), but there ought to be a reduction 
in then salaries in consideration of the 
rupee being worth about twice as many 
pennies as before But instead of all this, 
we have had actually a large addition to 
their salaries ’ 

All government servants have been 
hitherto looked upon as the employees of 
a foreign power rather than as the ser- 
vants of the people Therefore, seeing that 
the foreign ruleis paid the employees 


brought from their own country extrava- 
gant salaries, government employees of 
Indian birth haveclamoured for as much as 
they could extract from the foreign bureau- 
cracy, and this clamoui has been supported 
by the Indian press and the Indian agita- 
tors But now that it has dawned upon 
our people that the day of self-rule must 
, come and that we must have large sums 
for social and economic betterment, they 
must oppose not only the payment of ex- 
travagant salaries to foreign officials but 
also the increase of the salaries of officials 
of Indian birth whose emoluments are 
equal to or higher than those of officials of 
the same or higher class in such countries as 
Japan, the Philippines, Holland, Denmark, 
&c , all of which are richer than India 
And it IS found that the salaries paid to 
the Provincial Services were, before any 
recent actual or proposed increase, on this 
scale Therefore, v'-hile promotions may 
be accelerated, time scales fixed, and other 
improvements effected, we are absolutely 
opposed to the highest grade salaries being 
still further increased If m Japan the 
highest salary plus allowance paid to the 
local Governors {viz , to those of Tokyo, 
Osaka, Kyoto, Kanagawa, and Hyogo) is 
5100 yens or Rs 7650 per annum and the 
lowest 3700 yens or Rs 4550 pei annum, 
there is no reason why our deputy collec- 
tors or exti a-assistant-commissioners 

should clamour for a higher salary than 
Rs 750 oi Rs 800 per mensem for the 
highest grade But unfortunately for 
the pool people of India, the highest 
salary of these officers has been fixed at Rs 
1200 per mensem in some provinces which 
are particularly illiterate and plague- 
stricken Japan is certainly a richer and 
more expensive country than India The 
lowest judicial courts in Japan are the 
district courts There the salaries of the 
Judges range from Rs 3000 to Rs 4550 
per annum The next higher are the 
appeal courts, in which the salaries of the 
Judges 1 ange from Rs 3750 to Rs 7500 
per annum The highest judicial court is 
the court of cassation The President of 
this court gets Rs 9000 per annum and 
the other Judges from Rs 3750 to Rs 
6300 per annum. All this shows that the 
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members of tbe proYincial ludicial service 
in India are by no means poorly paid 

The men whose pay ought to have been 
considerably increased, and increased first, 
aie the sweepers, the chowkidars, the 
police constables, the postal and other 
peons, the lower grade clerks and other 
minrsterial officers, the primary and middle 
school teachers, and the teachers in the 
lower classes of high schools It is they 
who have been hardest hit by the high 
prices They ought to have had relief 
first We do not mean to say that the 
cost of living of munsifs, sub-judges, deputy 
collectors, professois in the provincial 
educational service, &c , has not risen , it 
has certainly risen What we do say is 
that, seeing that most of their and our 
countrymen are sufiering soiely from the 
high prices of the necessaries of life, they 
should make up then minds to suffer 
a little as well They are as much 
interested in . the success of self-rule as 
any other class of Indians , and this 
success requires that the cost of running 
the administrative machine should not 
rise further, — not at any rate until the 
country has grown richer by the develop- 
ment of agriculture and industries We 
would appeal to all Indian public servants 
to consider themselves as literally the 
servants of the people and their Services 
as so many branches of Philanthropy m 
which all servants of the Motherland are 
to be content with a living wage 

The Khilafat Conference and the 
Attitude of the Moslems 
and the Hindus 

According to the report published in the 
weekly edition of the Hindu, Maulana 
Shaukat Ah, president of the recent 
Madras Presidency Khilafat Conference, 
said in the course of his presidential 
address — 

As I said there is no room here for Moderates 
or Extremists Those who believe as we believe 
(sic) Moslems, those who oppose this sacred 
cause go out of the pale of Islam There is no road 
in between the two roads Islam and heresy In 
matteis of taith there is no room for sweet com- 
promise to suit the convenience of accommodat- 
mg people I would beg our Moderate fiiends to 
fully realise the issue before us and then write If 
you grant that eveiy Indian has a right to full 


freedom of consicence, then you can gi\e no 
lukewarm support Such support gives us great 
pain If these “friends ” had never opened then 
lips and had left us to deal with the matter, evei 
so much the better But then give up all talk of 
“brothel ly affection and sympathy ” In this 
grave crisis those who are not with us aie 
against us 

At this Confeience the following resolu- 
tion, among others, was passed — 

“In consonance with the spiiit of the resolu- 
tion adopted by the All-Iiidia Committee, this 
Conference, in the event of the present agitation 
proving futile and ineffective, calls upon all 
Indians to resort to piogiessiie abstention 
from co-operation with Government in the 
following manner — Firstly, to i enounce all 
honorary posts, titles and membership of 
Legislative Councils , secondly, to give up all 
remuneiative posts under Go\ eminent sen ice, 
thiidly, to give up all appointments m the Police 
and Military forces , and fourthly, to refuse to 
pay taxes to Government 

Mr S Kasturuanga Aiyyangar in 
seconding this resolution said that the 
resolution maiked the stage at which 
words gave place to deeds They all 
hoped that that stage would not be 
reached, and that the present agitation 
would not prove futile and ineffective 
That should be the hope of all who lo\ e 
India and England , for the non-payment 
of taxes and the other seiious steps pio- 
posed to be taken in case of failuie of the 
agitation, would bring about a crisis 
whose magnitude cannot now be foreseen 
But it IS also to be hoped that no one has 
given his support to the resolution in the 
expectation that in reality he would not 
be called upon to undergo any sacrifice 
and suffeiing implied in the resolution, but 
that the mere menace undei lying it would 
suffice to make the agitation successful 

The resolution is solemn and serious , 
the president’s words, concluding with the 
pronouncement, “In tins giave crisis those 
who are not with us are against us,” are 
veiy serious in that they contain within 
them the possible seeds of futuie grave mis- 
understanding, estrangement, and worse, 
between Indian Moslems and non-Mos- 
lems , and Mr S Kasturiranga Aiy- 
yangar’s words, lepioduced below from 
the Hindu, urging the Hindus, as they 
piactically do, to suriender then judgment 
to the Moslems, cannot be passed over 
without serious consideration. 
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Wliatever the HmJtt community might feel in 
this question, they were bound to follow the 
lead of the Mahomedans It was for the 
Mahomedan community to take such steps as 
were necessary in the attainment of the noble 
object which they had at heart, and being 
persons who were their brethren, owning the 
same motherland, whose interests were bound 
up in so many ways with those of their Moslem 
countrymen, the Hindus were bound to follow 
the lead of the Musalmans It was not only a 
matter of self-preservation but one of justice 
The chariot of the Indian State may be said to 
be drawn by two horses — Mahomedan and 
Hindu If the Mahomedan horse failed for want 
of sustenance — m this case spiritual sustenance 
— it would not do foi the Hindu horse to go 
forward Was it conceivable if a Mahomedan 
renounced honorary posts, titles or member- 
ship in the Legislative Councils that the Hindu 
would take them up ^ He, them speaker, for one, 
would be ashamed if any Hindu did it When 
the Mahomedans threw up all posts under 
Government, the only reasonable course for the 
Hindus was to follow suit If the Hindus were 
prepared to take that step along with their 
Moslem countrymen, they would be able to 
bring moral pressure on those w ho had got the 
right of deciding upon this question of the 
Khilafat so that the fruits of this agitation 
would at once come into their hands ( Cries of 
Hindu-Muslim-ki-Jai, Khalifa t-ki-Jai ) 

The reasons stated in the sentence com- 
pel me to say what I, m my individual ca- 
pacity, think and feel in the matter Were 
not the welfare of India (of which I am 
a plain native equally with the most famous 
Indians) and the permanence of the Hindu- 
Moslem entente (on which more than on 
any other human factor the welfare of 
India depends) involved in the matter, I 
would not have written on a subject in 
which my views are somewhat different 
from those of the Moslem and Hindu 
leaders of the Khilafat Conference move- 
ment, for I dislike striking a discordant 
note unnecessarily Moreover, Maulana 
Shaukat Ah has plainly ciied “Hands off,” 
to all who do not fully agiee with him, and 
as one who values self-respect, would 
therefore have kept my lips closed but for 
the reasons just stated I shall presently 
say what those views are Before doing so, 
and partly in order to indicate why I 
write in the first peison singular, I should 
say that I am neither a leader not a follow- 
er, nor do I wish to be either , as I am 
unfit to be either. I would not surrender 
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my ludgment to anybody, and I could not 
respect and like anybody who would 
sui lender his judgment to mine I do not 
know that I am even a representative 
man, lepresentative, that is to say, of any 
section of the people, large or small 

I think and feel that Mr Lloyd George 
and, therefoie, the British Government and 
nation whose spokesman he was, are 
bound in honour and righteousness to ' 
adhere to and carry out to the very letter 
the pledge implied in the following words 
of his “Nor are we fighting to deprive 
Turkey of its capital or of the rich and 
lenowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace 
which are predominantly Turkish in race,” 
and again, “We do not challenge the 
maintenance of the Turkish Empire in the 
homelands of the Turkish race with its 
capital at Constantinople ” These 
promises leassuied the Indian Moslem 
community and made it possible foi the 
British Government to obtain recruits 
fiom it to a larger extent than would 
otherwise have been the case And it 
was with the help of Indian soldiers, 
among whom Musalmans formed a majo- 
iity, that England won the war in the 
Asiatic possessions of the Sultan of Tur- 
key Having reaped the full advantage of 
the pledges of Mr Lloyd George, it would 
be perfidious, dishonourable and unrighte- 
ous for the Biitish people now to back out 
from the promises in the least on any 
pretext whatsoever The argument from 
“Tuikish misrule” and “Tuikish atrocities” 
IS quite irrelevant, for, even if we take it 
for gi anted that the Turk is as bad as he 
has been described to be, it cannot be 
contended that at the time when Mr. 
Lloyd George made his promises the Turk 
was believed to be different from what he is 
believed to be to-day In fact, Gladstone 
and other Englishmen had years before 
the war familiarised the English-reading 
public with accusations of misrule and 
cruelty against the Turks In this 
Review I have repeatedly said what I 
think of these accusations It is curious 
that Englishmen, with a few exceptions, 
dwell only on the “massacres of the 
Aimenians by the Turks”, but have little 
to say, even by way of refutation or 
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contradiction, on “the massacres of the 
Turks by the Gieeks, the Aimemansand the 
Bulgarians ” It is strange that in spite 
of “wholesale” massacies for naoie than 
a generation, the Aimemans, a small people, 
continue to exist and to be strong enough 
numerically and otherwise to resist and 
even massacie the Turks ’ One would 
have thought that they would be extinct 
by this time, as hundieds of tubes and 
peoples in Noith and South America, 
Africa and Austialasia have been extinct 
on account of the angelic kindness of 
European Chiistians ' 

I shall now try to undei stand why it is 
that Indian Moslems and Hindus are 
called upon to support and act according 
to the resolution punted above It is not 
because England, one of the Allied nations, 
IS a paity to injustice to a foieign nation 
For, if that alone were the reason, the 
Shantung question would have been a 
stronger reason for Indians to give practi- 
cal support to a resolution of that kind , 
for China instead of fighting against the 
Allies helped them, and as a reward she 
has been dispossessed of a big province, 
nch in mineral and other resources > And 
Persia, too, is another friendly foreign 
nation on which, according to Far Western, 
Far Eastern and French opinion, England 
has infiicted wrong by piactically depri- 
ving at of independence But Indians have 
not been called upon to take any action 
because of that gra’i'^e act of injustice 

It cannot, again, be that it is because 
It IS feared that England may be a paity 
to the infliction of wrong on a Moslem 
State that Indians are asked to resolve, if 
need be, to make sacrifices and endure 
suffering Foi Persia, too, is a Moslem 
State, though the Peisians are for the 
most pait Shiahs And it was, unlike 
Turkey, a fiiendly State , in the case of 
Turkey the final settlement has still to 
come, but Peism has alreadj- been practi- 
cally annexed , and finally, there are other 
parties besides England" to the Turkish 
settlement, but in the case of Persia, 
England alone must bear the blame 
Moreover, just as during the wai, Indian 
men and money and mateiials were used 
in Asiatic Tuikey for England’s ad- 


vantage, so 111 Peisia, too, though to a 
lessei extent, Indian men, money and 
materials have been used toi England’s 
advantage But all these facts have not 
been consideied as sufficient icasons foi 
asking Indians to take any kind of 
action to prevent the practical annexation 
of Persia 

"What, then, are the facts which make 
the case of Turkey pcculiai ’ They aie 
mainly two oi of two kmds The Sultan 
of Turkey is the Khalifa of the Musalmans 
(T will not considei what the Shiahs 
think, that is a mattei foi the Moslems to 
settle among themselves) , and the holy 
places of the Musalmans ha^^e hitheito 
lain in his Empiie and he has piotected 
them Accoidmg to the Aloslera leaders 
of the Khilafafc movement it is laid down 
m the Koran, w'e understand, that, these 
holy places should be under the pioiecLion 
of a Moslem sovereign, and the Sultan- 
Khalifa has hitherto been that soveicign 

I have already said that I will not dis- 
cuss Shiah opinion, — lam quite incompet- 
ent to do so Nor will I considei whetliei 
the Sunnis are absolutely or largely 
unanimous m then views Not being in 
touch with either sect, noi ha\ing studied 
*the Koran, I am incompetent to undei take 
the task And even if, I wreie qualified, I 
would not, for obvious reasons, being a 
non-Moslem, have done it 

The general principle undeilymg the 
Khilafat agitation is that if theie be a 
conflict between political considerations 
and xeligious oi spiritual beliefs and 
considerations, political considerations 
must give way Moslems claim that if 
Ml Lloyd Geoige’s pledges be not fully 
kept, that would give a rude shock to then 
spiritual beliefs, and, tberefoie, they must 
act according to the teims of the resolution 
which has been quoted befoie In a 
matter like this, a non-Moslem ought not 
to say how Moslems ought to act If 
they sought the advice of any iion-Mosiem, 
that would be anothei mattei It is as 
the attitude of non-AEoskms, that a 
man like myself belonging to that class 
may have his say 

Obviously, non-Moslems do not believe 
that the Sultan-Khalifa has any spmtua) 
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authority over them , nor do they go on 
pilgi image to the Moslem holy places for 
acc(uirmg lehgious meiit The Koranic 
injunction that these holy places must be 
situated in an independent Moslem State 
is a religions belief which binds Moslems 
alone So if non-Moslems are to act, not 
merely to speak, just as the Moslems 
would act in case the Khilafat agitation* 
failed, that would be not because of 
spiritual beliefs but because of political 
consideiations and neighbourly sympathy 
To take neighbourly sympathy first 1 thinlc 
a non-Moslem who would fill a vacancy 
caused by the lesignation of a Moslem, 
be the post high Oi humble, must be 
considei'cd very mean, base and utterly 
unworthy to associate with /Is to 
whether non-Moslems would themselves 
act in the same way as the Moslems, as 
regards the giving up of titles, honoiific 
distinctions and remuneiatne posts and 
the non-payment of taxes, that would 
depend on the strength and intensity of 
non-Moslem feeling foi and with the Indian 
Moslems Such feeling cannot and ought 
not to be forced Never was feeling stronger 
and more widespread among the Hindus 
of Bengal than when Bengal was parti- 
tioned I only note that even then none 
of the serious steps now proposed were 
resorted to I am not sufficiently in toucli 
with any section of the public, particularly 
outside Bengal, to be able to pronounce 
on the strength, extent and intensity of 
genuine sympathy with the Moslems I 
can speak only for myself I do feel for 
Turkey and the Moslems I have never 
sought and ne\er received any titles 
from Government I have never sought 
election to any legislative council, nor 
would do so in future, though I have 
been piessed to do sc I have never 
been an office-seeker So there is nothing 
along these lines that I have to give up 
As regards nor^-payment of taxes, I 
do not- intend to go so far if the Khilafat 
agitation fails- I do not believe m verbal 
heroism and verbal indirect menace , 
and, hence, what I will not do, what I 
think I should not do, I would not seem 
to be willing or ready to do 

In recent times Indians, in their own 


persons and in their collective nationhood, 
ha\e been subjected to grievous wrongs 
and humiliations These have taken place 
m India It is natuial foi people to leel 
their own wrongs and insults in their own 
country more than foi the wrongs and 
insults inflicted on foreign peoples and in 
foreign lands I am speaking purely fiom 
my own individual non-Moslem v lew-point, 
for I know in the Islamic Biotheihood and 
spiritual matters it is held that no distinc- 
tion is to be made Detween one’s own native 
land and foreign Aloslem lands To re- 
sume what I was saying As the wrongs 
done to and insults heaped on my nation 
m India, and also outside oi India, have 
not (most pi obably they ought to have) 
moved me to ha\e lecouise to the form 
of passive resistance known as non- 
payment of taxes, I do not think any 
grievous wrong done to Turkey, which 
would be highly resented by and would 
solely distress Indian Musalmans, would 
or should move me to take that step, 
though it would undoubtedly grieve my 
heart and embitter my feelings 

Maulana Shaukat Ah has said that 
whoever is not with him and his co-reh- 
gionists of his way of thinking is against 
them That is a very hard thing to say 
I know that I cannot and shall not go the 
whole length with them Yet I beheve I 
am with them to the humble extent of my 
feeling and judgment Though a non- 
Moslem, I am a man, an Asian, an Indian, 
and a neighbour of Indian Musalmans- 
These facts impose corresponding duties 
on my shoulder s 

As India is a land oi many religions, 
would it be nght, would it be expedient, 
would it be safe, to tacitly lay down the 
principle that, whenever the men of any 
particular faith felt sorely aggrieved 
by anything done, or left undone, or 
contemplated by the British Govern- 
ment so much so as to resolve to 
resort to non-payment of taxes if the 
grievances were not redressed, the 
followers of all the other faiths should also 
have recourse to the same expedient, on 
pain of being considered enemies by the 
aggrieved sect I think not Such a prin- 
ciple might land us in great confusion and 
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endless mtersectaiian misunderstandings, 
squabbles, and worse It w ould also be a 
great tyranny In matteis of conscience 
and spuitual belief, each sect, nay each in- 
dividual, should listen to the promptings 
of its oi his soul, without demanding that 
otlieis’ consciences or souls must urge 
them with the same promptings These 
others should, of couise, help to as great 
an extent as their judgment and conscience 
would dictate, and should in no case place 
any direct or indirect obstacle in the way 
of the peifoimance by any sect of its legiti- 
mate spiiitual duties 

Apart fiom Moslem oi non-Moslem 
considerations, I should now like to say 
something as to the practicability and 
expediency of starting a movement for not 
paying taxes or revenues In small areas 
influenced and dominated by a great per- 
sonality like that of Mr M K Gandhi 
and where the inhabitants are personally 
aggrieved, it is practicable and expedient 
to start such a movement But in a large 
country like India where political educa- 
tion has not yet progressed far enough 
and political feeling developed sufficiently 
among the bulk of the people, where 
even a man of Mr Gandhi’s personality 
IS not sufficiently influential in all provinces, 
and in a matter which is not felt, as far as 
I am aware, by the bulk of the people with 
the intensity of a personal or national 
wrong, the starting of such a movement of 
passive resistance would at present be 
impracticable and inexpedient and may 
take 01 be made to take a violent turn 
The advice to give up posts in the police 
and military services has been probably 
given on the assumption that it would not 
be necessaiy to act on the advice, based 
on the anticipation that full justice would 
be done to Turkey and the holy places of 
Islam But a resolution should take all 
contingencies into account If Indian 
Moslems and non-Moslems are to cease 
generally to be police men and soldiers, 
some thought ought to be taken as to how 
the honour of women, and life and property 
are to be safeguarded, for an upheaval 
of feeling which is sure to accompany the 
steps recommended in the lesolution, may^ 
probably unhinge the minds of many 


Indian and non- Indian persons who aie 
not angelic in characiei Has such 
thought been taken ^ 

27th Apiil, 1920 Ramvnanda Chiitlrjee 

Elhilafai Conference and 
N on-co-operation 

A telegram bearing the signature ol 
Maulvi Mohammad Akiam Khan has 
appeared in the papers which gu'es the 
unanimous decision of the Council of the 
All-India Central Khilafat Committee, 
winch met at Bombay on the ilth Apiil 
last, on the subject of non-co-operaiiou 
It runs as follows — 

Non-co operation should not be staited till 
peace terms are officially knowm oi until a 
submission has been made to II M ’s Gov ern- 
ment by deputation bcreinaltei mentioned lor 
declaration of peace terms and the period hved 
therein has expired To expedite matters and 
remove tension and to explain correct senti- 
ment of the Hindus and Musalmans, siibicct to 
Viceregal consent, a deputation consisting oi 
Mr Gandhi and Maulana Abul Kalani \/ad 
should proceed to England with such company 
as they desire with instructions not to stay 
beyond one month in England During absence of 
the deputation the principle of non-co opei ation 
as the only lemedy open to India should be 
preached and populaiised to the utmost extent 
Organisation should be foimed to enfoice non- 
co-operation where necessaiy 

According to the pioceediugs of the meeting 
further deputation to England has totally 
been postponed, but Mahatma Gandhi s paity 
will only sail to England to clearly explain the 
last decisive message to the throne 

It IS to be hoped that the Turkish 
settlement would be such as to make 
“non-co-opei ation” uiinccessaiy It would 
be useful to habituate the people to 
calmly think and decide in what eii- 
cumstanee and to what extent what 
soit of non co-operation may be lesoited 
to. 

The Panjab Tragedy. 

At the National Week meeting held in 
Bombay on the 13th Apiil last, the 
following message from Srijut Rabin dra 
Nath Tagore was read by Mi C F 
Andrews — 

“A great crime has been done m the name 
of law in the Punjab Suen teirible eruptions 
of evil leave their legacy of wreckage of ideals 
behind them. IVhat happened m Jalhanwala 
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Bagh was itselt a monstrous piogeny of a mons- 
trous war winch for four years had been defiling 
God’s woild with file and poisoiij physical 
and 11101 al 

The immenseness of the sin through which 
humanity has waJed across its blood red length 
of agony has spiead callousness m the minds of 
those who have power in then hands i^iith no 
check of sympathy witliiii, of feai oi resisiance 
without The cowardliness of the powerful who 
own no shame ni using their machines of 
frightfulness upon the unarmed and unwarned 
villagers, and inflicting unspeakable humilia- 
tions upon their fellow beings behind the screen 
of an indecent mockery of ]ustice, and yet not 
feeling for a moment that it was the meanest 
form of insult to then own manhood, has be- 
come only possible through the oppoituiiity 
which the late war had given to man lor 
constantly outi aging his own highei iiatuie, 
tiamplmg truth and honoui under foot 

This disruption of the basis of civilisation 
will continue to produce a senes of moial earth- 
quakes and men will have to be leady ioi still 
further suflenngs That the balance will take 
a long time to be restoied is clearly seen by 
the suicidal ferocity of ^ cngcfiilness ominously 
tinging red the atmosphere ot the peace deli- 
bei ations 

Bui w^e have no place m these orgies of 
triumphant powers lending the world into lists 
according to their own purposes What most 
concerns us is to know that moial degiadation 
not only pursues the people inflicting indigni- 
ties upon the helpless, but also their victims 
The dastardliness of cruel injustice confident 
of its impunity is ugly and mean, but the feat 
and impotent anger which they aie apt to 
bleed upon the minds of the weak are no less 
abject 

Brothers, when physical force in its aiiogant 
faith m itself tiies to crush the spirit of man, 
then comes the time for him to assert that 
his soul is indomitable We shall refuse to be 
afraid and to own moral defeat, but shall not 
be cherishing in oui heaits foul dreams ol 
retaliation The time has come toi the victims 
to be the victois m the field of righteousness 
When hi other spills the blood of his brothel 
and exults in his own sin, giving it a high- 
soundmg name, when he tries to keep tUe blood- 
stains fresh on the soil by a memorial of his 
anger, then God in shame conceals it tinder his 
green grass and the sweet puiity of his flower 
We, who have witnessed the wholesale slaughter 
of the innocent in our own neighbourhood, let us 
accept God’s own office and cover the blood- 
stains of injury with our prayer, ^‘With thy 
graciousness, 0 Tenible, for ever save us ” For 
the true grace comes from the terrnble who 
can save our soul from feai of suffering and 
death in the t^ery midst of terror, and from 
vmdictiveness in defiance of injury 

Let us take our lesson from His hand even 


when the smart of the pain and insult is still 
fiesh—the lesson that all meanness, cruelty and 
untiuth are for the obscurity of oblivion and 
onty the noble and tiue are foi eternity Let 
those who will, try to burden the minds of the 
iuttiie with stones cairymg the black memory 
of\nongs and then angei,butlet us bequeath 
to the generations to come a memoiial of that 
only which we canieieie Let us be grateful 
to our forefatheis vtho ha^eieft us the image 
of our Buddha who conquered self, preached 
forgiveness and spiead his love wide m time and 
space 

With the lofty and benignant spirit of 
the Poet's message I am in reverent sym- 
pathy Some have concluded from the 
message that the Poet is opposed to the 
Jalianwala Bagh Memorial pioject It 
does not seem clear to me that he is ac- 
tually opposed to it He is indifferent, it 
appeals But wliai is clear is that, memo- 
iial or no memoiial, he is absolutely op- 
posed to Indians harbouring either fear or 
vengefulness 

I do not desiie any kind of memoiial 
which will rouse feelings of re\enge or 
anger But at the same time I do wish 
that the innocent men, women and child- 
ren who lost their lives m the Bagh 
should be remembered by then country- 
men The Bengali pilgrim women who 
were on boaid the St La^^reiice, and who 
lost their lives owing to the wrecking of 
the vessel by a cyclone, have had a memo- 
rial tablet placed by then European sisters 
on the wall of a bathing ghat close to the 
Howrah Bridge Those who have lost 
then lives by the fury, not of the elements, 
but, of man, deserve a memorial of loving 
compassion Among them, too, there 
were pilgiims on the occasion of the 
Baisakhi Fan And they lost their lives 
m vicarious suffering as it were, though 
not voluntaiy, for the misdeeds of some 
of their infuriated countrymen Moreover^ 
it would be necessary to commemorate 
the devotion of a RatanDevi, and possibly 
of others like her, who searched out het 
husband's dead body from among heaps 
of corpses in that Field of Death and 
guarded it all night from being mangled 
and deseciated by dogs and jackals, m 
defiance of the maitial law orders 

Hindus and Musalmans coming together 
for public purpose and meeting a common 
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death, may be woithy of commemoia- 
tion 

Perhaps it may not be impossible to 
impart to the memoiial such a character 
as will excite in the beholders sorrow and 
pity for both the slayeis and the slam, 
sorrow and pity for the bodily death of 
the slain, sorrow and pity for the spiritual 
lifelessness (temporary, it is hoped) of the 
slayers 

I am reminded pei force that histoi v 
has to be truthful, recoi ding both the good 
and the evil wrought in course of Time 
So that though there is no structure to 
commemorate the massacre of Glencoe, no 
edifices to commemorate the carnage per- 
petrated by the orders of a Nadu Shah, a 
Timur Lang or a Chengis Khan, history 
does not allow us to forget these bloody 
deeds So, should theie be no memorial 
at Jalianwala Bagh, history will not 
agnee to bury the enormities, committed 
by both Europeans and Indians in obliiion 
It IS undoubtedly bad to be levengeful 
But unless both evil and good are known, 
how IS the evolution of humanity to be 
understood ’ Even creative art, as 
practised by the greatest poets, painters, 
&c , does not create and record merely 
that which is good, but much also that is 
simster and wicked 

I have said that I do not want any 
memorial which will rouse anger But 
there can be no memorial at Jahanwala 
Bagh which will not indirectly call to 
mind the heinous crimes committed during 
the Biitish period of Panjab history 
It is a pity that it should be so But 
just as there are many stony structures 
telling of beneficence and utilitarianism 
m India during British rule, there may 
be a stony stiuctuie showing a bit of the 
other side of the shield— all composing 
together an impaitial History in Stone 

27-4-20 Ramananda Chatterjee 

Mandates a Lucrative Job. 

Reuter’s telegram from San Remo, 
dated April 20 last, contains a sentence 
stating that “A letter fiom the League of 
Nations was read declining mandate foi 
Armenia on the ground that the cor enant 
does not pi o vide powers necessaiy for it , 
also pointing out that mandate implies 


heavy financial and unlitaiy btnden ” 
This suggests that tiie nianclatcs which 
have been accepted by cliftcicnt political!} 
philanthropic nations, hate been atcepltd 
because they aie luciatiie jobs 

Since the above ivas wiitten a San 
Remo cable dated Apiil 25, has appealed 
in the papers stating that “The contcience 
has entiusted Britain wAh mandates ioi 
Mesopotamia and Palestine, and Fiance 
with mandate foi Siiia” It is ceilain 
these mandates do not impii heavy 
financial and military bin dens 

Britisli Sacrifice for Great Purposes 

Speaking on the Biitisli budget, Air 
Asquith “emphasised that since the out- 
break of wax Biitaiii had devoted thiity- 
six pel cent of the revenue to meet 

cost of wai This was a unique record 
among the belligerents and extmjililicd 
the willingness of the Biitisli to make 
great sacrifices foi great put poses ’’ \Yc 
do not under stand how it is unique 
Fiom the Indian financial statement loi 
1919-20 it IS seen that 63 pci cent 
of the revenues of India have been spi-nt foi 
military purposes In 1918-19 India’s mili- 
tary expenditure was 51 5 pei cent of her 
revenues In 1920-21, it is estimated it 
would be foitythiee pel cent 

Development of Ports and Railways 
a Prime Necessity in India * 

The following throws a luiid light on 
British mentality — 

(Reuter'b Special Sei i icc ) 

London, \pril lb 

Lecturing on the “Ports of India’’ befoie the 
Society of Arts, Su George Buchanan mged that 
the best solution of the pioblem of icquncmeiits 
of India’s ports vvoitld be a depaitnient of 
communications deahng with the lailways, 
inland waterways and ports The control of 
ports should be m the shape of guiding the 
policy m the interest of the Empiie rathei than 
interference with the details But at the same 
time theie should be msistence on evecutiou of 
the vitally impoitant works Not oab should 
tue existmg ports be impiov^ed and extended but 
theie should be development of new ports, fairly 
competing with others 

Ml Montagu, piesidmg said that the first 
need of India was to uiciease the people’s 
standard of li\ mg and w ealth, winch could only 
be achieved by the developmet of ports and 
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lailways The lectuiei’s suggesLion of a 
cential contiol of the department had already 
been put foiward m connection with the Refoim 
scheme and allocation of powers to local 
Governments was a matter which was still 
being consideicd, but the Iccturei had made out 
a strong case lor air^'iigeiiient 

Ports and railways ii-e ceitainly do 
require But they are not a pi ime necessity 
If agiicultuie be extended and impioved, 
and if there be more and bettei pioducts 
from moie cottage and factory ludustiies 
of oui own, then alone can laiiways and 
pioits as distributing agencies make us 
wealthier But to pioduce moie, we must 
have liealthiei and better nouiishcd bodies 
and more and bettei geneial, agncultuial, 
and teclmicai education That shows 
whciC we ought to begin In the absence 
of gi eater Indian producing capaciti , more 
poits and lailwajs can only make us m- 
tiinsically poorei by the flooding of out 
markets m the lemotest villages by for- 
eign pioducts, thereby killing our few 
lemaimng industries and also bj' the 
carrying off of our food-stocks and raw 
materials to foreign countries 

An Irisli Verdict 

London, April 18 

At the inquest on the Lord Mayor of Cork, 
the Jury found that the Royal Irish Consta- 
bulary had planned the murder with the coniii- 
ranceofthe British Goyeinnient and letuined 
a verdict of wilful murder against Mi Lloyd 
George Lord Piench, Mr Macpheison and 
others — “Reutei ” 

If the Jalianwala Bagh massacre had 
taken place m Ireland, whom would an 
Irish July have found guilty of murder^ 

New Policy in Ireland. 

London, April 23 

The “Daily Chronicle” states that the Govein- 
ment has decided upon a new policy in Iieland, 
including cessation of raids on seditious litera- 
tuie, etc Aiiests wil’ hencefoith be confined to 
murderers A number of minor nutating restric- 
tions will be remor ed 

London, Apul 26 

At question time m the House of Commons, 
Air Bonar Law statea that the Government’s 
Irish policy continued to be to piotect the li\ es 
and pioperty of the law-abiding citizens 
(Cheeis ) All steps necessary for that would 
be taken The suggestion that Lord French 
had been invited to resign was unfounded — 
‘ Reuter ’ 


Tire two telegrams printed above show 
that the British Government have been 
compelled to recognise that the policy of 
repiession has been a failme in Ireland 
Even tne fear of “what will the Indian 
revolutionists and extiemists think” has 
not prevented a change of policy m that 
island 

The following condensed report of a 
debate in the House of Commons makes 
the seiiousness of the situation in Ireland 
cleaier than previous reviews of Irish 
aifaiis —■ 

I ondon, April 26 

In the House 0^ Comnions, to Lord Robert 
Cecil drew ancntion to ^-he state of Ireland He 
said, the position was moic sciioiF than at an;) time 
duiing the last hund*"ed ^ eais Si teen murders had 
been comn itted m the last thiee v^eeks and they now 
a\ erased one per da) there was absolute collapse 
ot the system of civilisaciooj guaranteeing the 
lives of the citi/cns He criticised the withdiawal 
oi the police from the country districts and attribtit« 
ed to that the subsequent lawlessness There was, 
he said, no co-oidination oetween soldiers and the 
police If convictions v\cre at present unobtainable 
the law should be alteied with a view to securing 
fairness to all parties If necessary, the prisoners 
should be brought to England for trial Soldiers 
should be used to protect tne police Unless 
Government proved their capacity to govern, we 
v.ould drift through anarchy and humiliation to an 
Irish Republic 

Mr Bonar Law regretting the inopportunities 
of the present debate pointed out that every weapon 
of Jaw in Ireland had been enforced as far as 
possible Trials in England would be useless, 
unless evidence could be seemed from Ireland 
Such tiials vvould be regarded by Irishmen as 
worse than couit-martials As regards arrest without 
trial, he said that the S}'Stem of terrorism was 
widespread and it was impossible to get evidence, 
although m many cases the offendeis were known 
In such circuiribtances he dehed anyone to say 
that such persons should be allowei continued 
liberty to further conspiracies against their feliow- 
coumrymen As regards hunger-striking, the 
Government were prepared to do anything to 
pre\ent their becoming martyrs, so long as they 
were unable to cairy on the oFtnees, under the 
suspicion oi which they were arrested He paid 
the highes*’ tribute to I ord French who had the 
Government’s bill confidence Ihe condition of 
Ireland w^as deplorable and utterly lamentable It 
was the first essential that the conditions should 
no^" be allowed to continue It was one of the 
tragedies in the history ot the world tnat such a 
state of aifairs should have arisen betw^een Ireland 
and this country The Go\ ernraent was determined 
J-o use their utmost power to lestore decent condi- 
tions Hebelie\ed that despite the gr<;atest difficult- 
ies the Government would succeed He expressed 
the opinion that success was already beginning 
He dedal ed that the Government were going to 
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tiy '■o convince icasonabio Itishmen and the vorlJ 
that they were dealing ]usUy with Iiehnd If the 
Government failed after a reasonable time fit must 
be remembered it tool a long time during the 
previou<: period of unrest) after giving proof that 
they had done eterythmg to restore order, then the 
Government ought not to continue to exist He 
added that the Government refused no powers asl ed 
for by the Irish e <ecutive — “Reuter ’’ 

Turkish Treaty. 

The Khilafat Deputation in England 
have emphatically protested against the 
occupation of Constantinople by British 
military and naval foices in the name of 
the Allies, thus placing the Khalifa in dis- 
tress, and also against the arrest and 
deportation of the Sheikh-ul-Islam as an 
outrage upon Islam On the top of these 
causes of sorrow and resentment come the 
details of the decision understood to have 
been arrived at as legards the Turkish em- 
pire They are compiled below from Reu- 
ter’s telegiams 

It IS understood that the Conference has 
decided to establish two commissions toi the 
control of the Straits — one military, the other 
administrame The latter will be chaiged with 
regulations foi the use of the Straits, dues, 
detc k of navigation, etc A military commis- 
sion will control the Allied foice which guards 
the S - 1 aits to ensure free passage m peace and 
■Bv „r The clause of treaty will declare that 
the passage of the Sti aits shall be free Military 
forces will be placed on Gallipoli and opposite 
side of the Daidanelles 

The conference has entrusted Biitain with 
mandates for Mesopotamia and Palestine, and 
France with mandate for Syria 

The Conference has decided upon the incorpo- 
ration of the Balfour declaration in the Peace 
Treaty with Turkey providing foi Palestine 
becoming the national home of the Jews, subject 
to the rights of Arabs and Jewish nationals m 
other countries 

Italy will have the mandate over the whole 
of Albania 

It IS understood that the Turkish suzerainty 
over Smyrna will be indicated by the fact that 
the population will not be entitled to send 
delegates to the Greek Pailiament but at the 
end of fix e years the local Smyrna Parliament 
will have the right of voting in favour of union 
with Gieece and m suchexentTuikish suzerainty 
will cease Turkish sovereignty in Eui ope will 
be confined to the aiea withm the Chatalja lines 

Death of Mr namanajiain, F B.S 

By the death of Mr Ramanujam, F r s , 
India and the world lose a pure mathema- 
tician of the first rank His election to be 


a Fellow of the Royal Society while still a 
young man shed a Itistie on India and Ins 
native pi o Vince of Madias Tbs untimely 
death will be deeply mourned all ovei 
India He was India’s fiist F R S 

Death of Pandit Satish Chandra 
Vidyabhushan 

Mahamahopadhyay Pandit Satisli 
Chandia Vidyabhushan ai v , rh d , 
Principal of the Calcutta Sauskiit College, 
whose death is announced in the papers, 
was well-known in India and abroad foi 
his scholaily knowledge of Pah, Indian 
philosophy and ancient Indian history 
He was a very good man He had no 
malice in Ins nature His habits weie simjDle 
and mamieis exceedingly gentle He was 
the author of several learned works 

In Octobei last when we w^'cie in Pun 
close to a house which he occupied wuth 
two of his sons, he seemed to be in gieatly 
depressed spirits and told us many things 
which only a man who has had piemoui- 
tion of eaily death bloods upon We did 
not then imagine that he would pass 
away so early 

“Hamid Ahmad a Martyr of 
Conscience ” 

The Independent says that m the case 
in which Mr Hamid Ahmad was bound 
over under Section 108 of the Criminal 
Proceduie Code for good behaviour for one 
year with two securities of Rs 250 each 
and personal sill ety of Rs 500, in connec- 
tion with some speeches of his on the 
question of the Khilafat, the accused 
having declined to furnish the suieties 
went to gaol That is the only honor- 
able course for a man who thinks that 
what he has said is tiue and light 

“Bengalis m Bekar.” 

This IS the heading ol an editorial note 
in the Indian Social Reformer in which 
the following sentences occui — 

“The Bengalis domiciled m Behai aie agita- 
ting for sepal ate lepresentation in the provincial 
council It IS mconceix able to u& what special 
interests the Bengalis may hax e w hich are not 
shaied by the native inhabitants of Behar A 
claim of this kind emanating fiom a community 
which is one of the most politically advanced 
in the country, is deplorable Peop 1 who go 
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from one pait ol tlic crmiitij to anoLhei, iia%e 
no right to form a ca^ e by themselves, instead 
of identifying themselves with the people ” 

Before commenting on the abo\e extiact 
let ti& say that our objection to sepaiale 
representation is so strong and deep-rooted 
that if the home of our ancestors and of 
ourselves or our own domicile had been 
situated in the administrative piovmce 
of Bihar and Orissa, not only would we 
not have claimed or agitated for sach 
representation but even if given the i ight 
we would not have exercised it 

Oui contemporary is mistaken in think- 
ing that the Bengalis living in the admini 
strative province of Bihar and Orissa 
are all or for the most part people who 
have gone fiom Bengal and settled perma 
nently oi tempoiarily in Bihar and Orissa 
That IS not the case These Bengalis are 
for the most paii permanent and autocb 
thonous inhabitants of tracts of country 
which, until lecently, have been from 
olden times integral parts of Bengal 
and have been Bengali-speakmg for the 
most part So that the real truth is that 
some parts of linguistic and natuial Bengal 
have been foi administrative purposes 
included in the province of Bihar and 
Orissa In the Census Report of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, and Sikkim, part I, p 
386, it IS stated that “in Bihar and Orissa 
it [Bengali] IS spoken by 2, 295,000 orGper 
cent of the total population, the border 
districts of Purnea, the Sonthal Parganas, 
Manbhum and Singhbhum accounting foi 
ovei nine-tenths of the total number ” 
Now, in these border districts, most of 
the Bengali-speaking persons are autoch- 
thonous In the same Census Report, 
pp 167-8, it IS stated that 

“Bengal gams no less than 1,087,000 persons 
by the balance of migration between it and 
Bihar and Orissa The number of Bengali 
emigrants present in the latter pi ovmce at the 
time of the census was only 165,000, The 
immigrants to Bengal from Bihar and Onssa 
were nearly 8 times as many, amounting to 
1,252,000, or one-thirtieth of the total popula- 
tion [of Bihar and Orissa], among whom 
there were 8 males to every female ” (The italics 
are ours) 

This clearlv shows that out of nearly 


piOMnce oi Bihai and Onssa only i()5,00i 
can be spoken of as immigrants oi settlers 

'Whalc\ei our own peisonal opinio 
may be, as i i Bihai and Oi^ssa separat 
representatiOii nas oec-i given to and ac 
cepted bv the hiusalmans, bng'O-Indian 
and Indian Chiistmiis also, B'-HgJis alon 
cannot be specially blamed And it is no 
unnatuial and unreasonable foi them t< 
think that if they ate to have and exerciS' 
the right of sepaiate lepresentation ii 
should be proportionate to their numbe 
and importance 

As foi their ‘special interests”, the dutj 
of “identifying themselves with the people,’ 
&c , our contCiTipoiaiy perhaps doe’ 
not knov/ that the “domiciled” Bengalis ii 
Bihai and Oiissa, as they aie called, 
have not the same claims to educational 
scholaiships and of admission to educai 
tional institution^, particularly to medica- 
and engineering institutions, as autoch 
thonous Bihai IS and Oriyas have And,' 
speaking geneially, when a Bengali i', 
appointed to a government post' oi 
one already in State service receives 
some notable charge, a clamour is 
raised in the Bihan press It is not oui 
intention to decide \vho is right or who is 
wrong, or whether in every case when sucl 
clamoui IS raised the man chosen is e 
“domiciled” Bengali or one importer 
diiect from Bengal We only wani 
to say that papers like the Scaichhghx 
cannot consistently call upon the Bengalis 
to identify themselves with the Biharis 
or else to “cioss the boidei,” and at ths 
same time laise such outcry every now 
and then and support the educationa 
discriminations against the Bengalis 

When the other day the Searchlight] 
passed a conditional Older upon th(| 
Bengalis to “cross the border”, it for 
got that it was not the organ of ari 
independent countiy like the U S Ai 
or even of an autonomous domimoii 
like Canada The Bihaii is as much i 
slave as the Bengali, and therefore it doe‘ 
not become either to indulge an heroic 
or insolent language Neither the Bihar 
nor the Bengali can ordei who shall Oj 
shall not dwell in his home province , but 
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all petmaneut impott aud e-^poit oi ‘‘iiu- 
man caigo” between the pioYinces must 
cease, man}^ times moie Biharis than 
Bengalis would have to “cioss the holder ” 
TI lb is oul respectful submission to the 
Seaichhgbi 

Mr Gandhi Joins All-India Home 
ilule League 

An Associated Press message states 
that Mr M K Gandhi has joined the All- 
India Home Rule League and accepted the 
office of the president of the League Mi 
Gandhi wilting to the press m that connec- 
tion says that he would engage the League, 
ifhecancarr\ the membeis with Inm, ui 
activities such as the promotion of Srra- 
deshi, Hindu-Moslem unity with special 
leference to Khilafat, acceptance of Hmdu- 
sthani as national “Lmgua Fianca”, and 
Imguistic redistribution of provinces He 
proposes to treat the Home Rule League 
as a non-paity organisation and considers 
the Congress, of which the League is an 
auviiiary, as a national oiganisation 
piovidmg platform for all paitics While 
he will not espect the League to follow him 
in cwil disobedience methods, he expects 
the pimciples of uncompromising truth and 
honesty in political life to be accepted and 
acted upon by the All-India HoW Rule 
League and the country 

•‘The Servant ” 

In the (Ouinahstic woild a new-comer 
is apt to be considered a rival by this 
papei oi that oi by allsimilai local papeis 
Yet m truth no two papers canbe exactly 
alike Any capable journalist who is 
prepaied to work hard and honestly can 
give to the woild something new or a new 
combination of old features which no 
other journalist has given or can give 
Besides, Bengal, not to speak of India, 
ceitamly lequiies and can maintain 
another English daily, without encioach- 
ing on the special spheies of the existing 
ones Foi one thmg, the existing Indian- 
owned and Indian edited dailies m Cal- 
cutta aie run on paity lines It is neces- 
saiy to have an ofgan of public opinion 
"^hich will he non-party m character 
And so far as w^e can gauge the feel- 


ing in tne prormce, there is a demand 
foi such a papei Then theie is the need 
of supplying infoimation and guidance 
lelatiiig to all inipoitant fields of human 
thought and actnity throughout India 
and the civilised countries of the woild 
outside India,— a task of immense magni- 
tude, -which it would lequiie not one but 
at least a dozen dailies adequately to 
pel foi ill 

Foi these and othci leasons wew'elcome 
the launching of “The Seivant Publishing 
Company, Limited,” which intends to 
publish an English daily named “The 
Scivant” and also a Bengab daily, under 
the editoiship of Bdbu Syam Sundar 
Chakiabarty, wdio is a well knowm 
journalist leqiiumg no intioduction to the 
public of Bengal Di EahmdianatliTagoie, 
in consenting to be one of the pations of 
“The Servant”, expresses the hope that “it 
will always be able to maintain itself 
above the dm of part-y contentions and 
petty self-interest, providing our people 
with a wide outlook upon all problems| of 
life from the standpoint of humanity ” 

It IS stated in the memoiandum of asso- 
ciation of the Company that its news- 
papers are “to be conductedfoi the purpose 
of advocating, defending, maintaining, pro- 
moting and championing the lights, as- 
pirations and interests of Indians, and 
the ventilation and discussion of all griev- 
ances, questions, matters and things hear- 
ing on and conducive to the promotion of 
such rights and aspirations, and the essen- 
Lal interests, welfare, and geneial benefits 
of India and its position and status among 
the nations of the world, and m particular 
for the purpose of inculcating, promoting, 
advancing, establishing and securing the 
following principles and objects, viz — (i) 
To secure full life foi India (ii) To restore 
India to her material and spiritual great- 
ness (ill) To realise the true democratic 
ideal ” In the prospectus, m indicating 
the policy of the papeis, it is stated that 
they “will seek to inform, elevate and guide 
the popular will The inaugmation of the 
reforms has invested popular education 
thiough the Piess with a special import- 
ance These dailies will not only take up 
this v’-oik but will try to make life known 
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witia its luillions of interests Their mission 
will be to secuie foi India an all-round 
gieatness, social, political and mdustiial 
and to help the civilised world, reeling 
under the hammei -blows of uninspired 
materialism, shake clou n into some sort of 
order by the wide dissemination of Eastern 
spiritual lore ” This is a high xtiission 
indeed If the papcis can even paitially 
fulfil it, all connected with them will have 
cause to feel blessed 

Among the Diiectois are Mr Kamini 
Kumar Chanda, Mr Akhil Chandia 
Datta, Ml Suiendranath Tagoie, AIi 
Rathiiidi anath Tagoie, and expeiienced 
men of business like AIi A C Sen, AIi 
Jogindranath Mukheijee, and Air Upendia 
nath Sen Kabiiaj Among those whom 
The Servant is likely to have as literaiy 
contributors aieDi Rabindranath Tagoie, 
Ml Suiendianatli Tagoie, Rev Di Cia- 
ham of Kalimpong, and the eclitoi of the 
Modem Sexiew 

It should not be difncult to laise the 
authorised capital of Rs 3,00,000 

Pandit Muraly Dhar Banerjee’s ad- 
dress on Social Reform 

Pandit Muialy Dhar Banerjee, m a , 
officiating pimcipal of the Sanski it College, 
Calcutta, does not belong to the class or 
community of Bengalis known as social 
refoimers He is an oithodox Biahmin 
The address which hedeliveiedas president 
of the second Bengal Piovmcial Social 
Confeience, held last month at Midnapore, 
would have been consideied important foi 
this leason alone But the pioduction has 
merits of its own He has tieated the 
subject of social leform m his own way 
The views propounded in the address are 
the results of his own thinking and study 
In describing the scope and limits ot the 
problem to be discussed, fie obseives — 

The great European war and the Russian Revolu 
tion have ushered in a new epoch after convulsing all 
the communities of the world The passing of the 
Indian Reform Bill is one of its manj results From 
the moment that this Act will begin to operate, our 
society, too, will feel the advent of a new era We 
have, from this time, to take measures to fit our 
society to bear the burden of the new responsibilities 
It is time, therefore, that we should see if the structure 
of our society is fit to bear the weight of the new' duties 
brought in upon it with this new era, and that if it 


be not fit, what changes and lefoims are necessaiy to 
make it so 

lu 01 del to point out what changes and 
leffiims are necessarj'-, the Pandit begins 
with oui family life and discusses tfie 
changes which should be made theiein He 
finds the loot of many evils in the “dis- 
paiity of condition between the men and 
the women of our society ’ and dwells upon 
“the need of piopei education to lemove 
it ” 

On account of want ol haimony ot education in 
the male '^nd female sections ot oui sociei}, our 
domestic and social litc has become a scene of dis- 
cord and unhappiness, and thib hc’S proved an 
insurmountable obstacle to uui socnl progress I he 
instinctive religious lecling ot our women, for want 
of knowledge h m degenerated into blind faith and 
supcistition In consequence of this ^he} have become 
slaves of custom oDscssed with fastidious notions of 
parity, and aie opposed to all the efforts of our 
educated men directed to presCive ilic health of the 
famiH or miprove tht suciet} The notions of purity 
in our wumL.n being bdSkd solely on Lhnd superstition 
and expectations of lew irds aid panishnicnts in the 
life to come, they arever} olten inconsistent Vvith the 
lundamenlal principles of sanitaiy science ind sociology 
which bear perceptible fiuits in this very life For this 
reason Hindu women are nut satisfied with smootning 
the floor of their mudhouses with cow dung but 
proceed to besmear with it even cement and hiaible 
floors instead of washing them with clear v iter Believ- 
ing filtered pipe v\atcr as defiled thc’y drink the water of 
the Ganges though it be contaminated with night- 
soil and other poisonous matter Sometimes they 
even sv\allovv eovvdung and cow’s urine to purge away 
the sms of their soul 4 nd novvadavs when m 
the market of biide grooms the prices ue so high 
the} aie pressing then husbands lO g ve awa\ their 
daughters in mauiage befoie they pasb the tenth 
^ear through fear of violiting the sicred injunctions of 
the Shastra ihev do not know that it is a^so laid devvn 
in our Shastras that it is a sin to give away a girl in 
marriage who does not Ivnow hovv^ to honoui her 
husband, howto serve him, and has not vet learnt 
the commandments of the sacred law (hiahanirv ana 
Tantra, VUI, 107) Those social r^^foimeis who are 
trying their utmost to mnoduce widovv re-maiuage, to 
raise the marriageable age ot girls to make an pure 
castes puie, and to remove other social supeistitions, 
ought to understand tliat until our women are educated 
airtheu at rctoii ill 1 e uMiO avail No 

one viU be able to ntroduce these retoims in nur seciet/ 
in opposition to the will and iehgiouij faith of our 
women If tfiese reforp''5 are forced upon there 
will be serious domestic revolt and breach of peme 
For this reason cveiy social reformer should try fiist 
of all to spread education among women , for most of 
the social reforms are to be based on dufusion of 
knowledge among women Inevcr> scheme of social 
reform the educauon of women should leceive the 
foremost place 

The pandit tlien. examines the social 
life of the Hindus The peculianty of 
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Hindu society lying in its dnns’on into 
castes Jjc the oi gm of caste 

and its development rp tne present 
tune T'rs section of iuv addiess is 
elaboiaice, ..na has ioj. its sab divisions 
the folloai'i^^ “Fust sta^e oiigTO of 
caste in the \fedic agt es^ogamous 
mam ige ” “The second st.i^e of develop- 
ment of the caste system pionibition ol 
tne ptatiloniH foim of niaiiiage and of 
contact with lo\\<r castes” “The thud 
stage in the de\elopment of the caste 
system strict endogamy castes bieak 
up into an infinite multiplicity of watei- 
tight sub-castes ” The author suppoits 
his conclusions by quoting fiom vaiious 
Shasti as, whose authority cannot be dis- 
puted by orthodox Hindus Some ofliis 
conclusions aie quoted below 

We have seen how Hindu societv n ibandonin^ 
intercastc marriag'e^ \\ido\s/ marridge, sea \oyage, etc ; 
IS not follow irg Siuti and Sninti, but is blindly lollow- 
ing recent locii customs, though they are inconsistent 
with Siiui and Smiiti and are injurious to society 
In consequence of this the four c istcs are now split up 
into mnumeiable sub castes among which mtermain- 
age, mterdmin^ and all sorts of social intei course have 
been abolished though it is no^ so enjoined in the 
Shastras F\cn hexe oui sjeial disintegration has not 
atopped In e\er> village, in every neighbourhood, 
we find this process ol social disruption it work 
Parties are excommunicoting and interdicting all social 
communications with one another In this w^ay the 
unit> of our social lite has been shattf^^ied 

In the Vedic age and in the age oi the Sutras and 
the Dhaima Samhitas, we ha\c seen that caste distinc- 
tions were based not onlv upon racial difieiences, but 
also on d^tfeienceo of occupation For this reason 
they were not injurious to the society but in many 
respects helped itb progress Vtiiong the lower castes, 
even now, caste distinctions are based upon dilier- 
ences of race and occupation Hence the caste s} stem 
has still some vitality in the lower strata of our society 
and may i:e’'si5t until the condition of the depressed 
classes is imoroxed by education But among the 
higher classes it is no longer based on distinctions of 
occupation oi race Ihe blending of races in the 
'Vcdic age has abolished all ethnological grounds for 
preserving caste distinctions among ^he upper classes 
Among them they now rest upon a fictitious right of 
birth, and are therefore interfering with the normal and 
healthful growth of the society Vt present the 
Brahman is not depri\cd of his social status tor pursu- 
ing the occupation of a Sudra, as before \ per:5on 
belonging to a lower caste, though possessed o( 
qualities of a higher caste, is not given a higher social 
status In this way our caste s} s^em has been reduced 
to fictitious distinctions o£ birth based neither on phy- 
sical or mental characteristics nor on occupations 
No progress is possible for a society reduced to this 
condition ' 

The pandit distinctly pionounces the 


opinion that “otsi societi' can be made fit 
for the exeicise of demociatic lights, if 
these fictitious distinctions and inequalities 
aie abolished, and social classification be 
based upon the worth oi the individuals ” 

Coming to the consideiation oi the 
Patel Bill to validate mteicastc Hindu 
mariiages, he meets the thieelold objec- 
tions oi its opponents Regaiding the 
conseivative Hindus’ sbastiic objections 
against it, he says 

"We have alre id> bL.^n th it inlerciste marr ige 
doCb not at ail go against the principles of the Hindu 
religion as the} are laid down in the \"cd is ind the 
Dharmasastras Still it anv Hindu his ui} religious 
sciuplc against intercaste marriage on the ground oi 
its being opposed to some p iss igcs in the recent Hp t- 
Puranas, the proposed Vet is not intended to intcrlere 
wath the libert\ ot his conscience 

It only intends to amend the detect 
of the existing laws and to help the 
progiessive Hindus and “also the 
Vaishnava, the Shaiva and othei Hindu 
religious sects whose leligious books 
approve of mtei caste mariiage and among 
whom it IS still in ptaciicc ” 

The second class of objections is based 
on the giound that social ictorm by legis- 
lation limits individual libeity “But 
though such objections may veiy well 
stand m the case of coeicive legislation, 
the\ lia\e no foicc against pei missive [and 
validating] legislation” like the Patel 
Bill 

(3) Some are protesting ngiinst intcrc isle m irmee 
m the name of Eugenics 1 his protest would not liave 
been improper if it had come in the Vedic age On 
account of the indiscretion ol our ancestors of th( 
Vedic age the stamp of the black races h is been so 
indelibly impressed on our ph}sical structure that it 
cannot be w^ashed away even by interdicting not only 
intercaste marriage, but also marriage outside one’s 
sap i > 7 dab 2^nd sagot) ai> There is some hope of remov- 
ing thic stamp rather b} t iking the opposite course 
According to the principles ot Eugenics itself, not only 
intercaste mariiage, but interracial marriage has 
become a necessity for the improvement of our race 

In conclusion the authoi thinks that 

Any reform in our domestic or social life must be 
attempted through religion Hence for anv sotul 
lefurm the revival of th it universal, catholic, etern il 
Sanatana Dha) nta is indispensable And in the ideal 
of that comprehensive religion sectarian Hinduism, 
based on ignorance, superstition and social inequalities, 
must be dissolved 

Th.e Released Detenus 

Even foi those whose guilt is established 
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after a tnal m open couit and wlio aie 
released from jail after serving their term, 
there is a pnsoneis’ aid society Therefore, 
if nothing had been done for the released 
internees and state prisoners who weie 
deprived of liberty without being ever 
brought to tnal, whose moral or even 
technical offence was never proved and 
of some ot whom at least and pro- 
bably of most it can be said with exact 
truth that they loved then country 
too well to be piudent,— if nothing had 
been done to start them in life again after 
their release, it would have been a 
crying shame Not that we think enough 
has yet been done, but what has been and 
IS being done encourages the hope that 
„ more may be done by continued oigamsed 
eflorts if the matter is pressed on the 
attention of the public and not allowed 
to be bulled m oblivion 

Mr B C Chatteijee has wiitten a long 
letter to the press, giving an account ol 
the woik done by the sub-committee of the 
Indian Association in this connection, of 
which the first paragraph runs as 
follows — 

The Hostel at Ice Factory Lane has had to be 
moved to 47, Beniapukur Road, owing to the conti- 
nuously increasing influx of men wishing to take 
advantage of the free board and lodging pro- 
vided therein under the subervision of the Y M 
C A Ihe number of inmates at No 47, at 
present, is over 60 It had risen to as much as 75, but 
has gone down for the present, as the men getting 
employment have to leave the place to make room for 
the next batches seeking admittance The Y M C 
A have up to the present paid all the expenses of the 
establishment with their usual generosity, but as the 
monthly budget is now approaching the figure 2,000 it 
has been felt by both the Y M C A and the I A 
authorities that a joint appeal should issue to the 
public for contribution to the expenses of this institution, 
which should be kept up for another period of 6 months 
at least to complete its usefulness to the great number 
who are still awaiting assistance And an appeal has 
accordingly been issued over the signatures of Mr S 
N Banerjea, President of the 1 A Sub Committee, 
Mr K r Paul, General Secretary to Y M C \ , and 
Mr W R Gourlay, 1 reasurer of Y M C A 

While coidial thanks are dm to the 
Y M C A , it IS discreditable to the 
generaJ public that the duty of tempo- 
rarily sheltering and supporting the ex- 
detenus should have been left to that 
body 

The Indian Association Sub-committee 


have already helped some 90 peisons by 
either finding for them lemunerative work 
oi opportunities of tiaining foi such work 
The Sub-committee have also promised to 
advance to about 10 competent young 
men sums of Rs 400 to 500 each to start 
them on small business enterpiises or to 
enable them to get on with those they 
have already started, as the case may be 

Demonstrations are also being held by 
Mr I B Sen and other gentlemen of his 
party for the collection of funds for released 
internees and detenus At one such meet- 
ing held in Beadon Square, 

Mr I B Sen in a Bengali speech evplamed 
the object of these demonstrations, which was to 
teach the people their elementary right to freedom 
and to test whether the masses and the a\erage 
citizen really felt for these young men, who had 
been told duiing their internment and in their 
solitary cells that though they were ready to sacrifice 
all for their country their country was quite indiffer- 
ent to them 

In the course of his speech Mr Sen explained 
that he and his friends v ould not accept one thousand 
rupees if the money was offered as chanty, but 
they would accept one pice even from the poorest 
of the poor who looked upon these }oung men as 
their brothers Mr Sen said that the other day 
a cobbler, whom he had spken to in the course of 
his collecting tour and of whom Mr Sen asked 
for one pice if the cobbler really felt for these ^oung 
men, said to Mr Sen '‘You will have from me 
eight pice and not one pice only for these young 
men ’ It should be borne in mind that the object 
of these demonstrations and processions was not mere 
collection of funds 

Mr Sen also said, 

he had appealed to Government for assistance to 
these released internees and detenus but Govern- 
ment had sent no reply He did not know whether 
Government would or would not assist these young 
men in setting up their life anew But he knew the 
poor men and women of his country felt for these 
young men as their brothers and would pay out of 
their extremely limited resources whether Government 
or the rich men came forward or not 

The speaker paid a tnbu te to some of 
the ex-detenus He said, 

He had come to know intimately some of these 
young men They were superior to him spiritually 
They were more unselfish i heir patriotism and their 
self-sacrifice was the object of his admiration He 
appealed to his countrymen to realize their rights 
and to sympathize with these noble young men who 
had been persecuted 

The party then went singing national 
songs along Chitpore Eoad and collecting 
contributions only from men and women 
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eager to help the ex-iiiteinees and ex-de- 
tenus 

^^Tlie Call of iliu Cuckoo 
It IS pari of the lovei^s creed in Indian 
poetiy that the call of the cuckoo 
awakens thoughts of the absent beloved m 
the minds of lovers when they” aie away 
from each othei, and increases the pangs of 
separation The picture lepresents a 
damsel, while passing thiongh a gtove, 
suddenly stopping shoit, on heaimg the 
call of the cuckoo, to catch the notes again 
and yet again 

India a Civiliser of Asia in the 
Past 

In his able ciiticism of Di \incent Smith's 
Oxford History of India^ in the last, 
December issue of the Political Science 
Quarterly of America, Professor Benov Kumar 
Sarkar seeks to do justice to ^the numerous 
merits” of that ‘‘deeply leained work,” 
and says that ^the value of the book is 
great ” He shows up its defects, too One 
defect pointed out is to be found described 
m the paragiaph quoted below 

One would expect to learn from a general history 
dealing with all ages what influence the people of India 
have exerted on the civilisation of mankind But the 
author does not even hint at the possible or actual 
contact of India with Babylonian and Pharaonic 
cultures Chinese intei course with the Hindus is, 
indeed, alluded to, but we do not learn that India gave 
China and Japan not only religion and mythology but 
dramaturgy, folklore, painting, logic, algebra and 
alchemy as well Students of Chinese culture are well 
aware that the neo ( onfucianism of the Sung period 
(960 — 1278;, which furnishes even toda} the spiiitual 
food of China^s masses, was i direct product ol the 
Vtk} amadityau renaissance which Fa Hicn, Hxuen 
Thsang, Itsing and other Max Muileis of medieval 
China had imported from India into their native land 
The influence of Hindu mathematics, medicine and 
chemistry on the Saracen capitals at Bagdad, Cairo 
and Cordova, and through them on the universities of 
medieval Europe, is a legitimate theme for the historian 
of India, but no aspect of the expansion of India finds 
a place m Mi Smiths narratne He does, indeed, 
say that the mOuence of New India on ''Europe and 
the United States ol America is no longer negligible” 
(page 737), b It the impact of Indian thought on the 
modern world, which is made manifest m such publi- 
cations as Victor Cousin’s His^oue deJa Philosphie 
and exhibited in the influence of Kalidasa on Goethe 
and the early romanticists and of the Geeta on the 
transcendental movement in Euro American poetry 
and fine arts deserves the special attention of the 
histormn Unfortunately, even the effects of the 
‘'discovery” of Sanskrit literature on the "comparative 
sciences” remain unnoticed in this comprehensu e 


tieatise Nobod> will charge the author with extreme 
phil-Hellenibin, but he is still too greath obsessed by 
the idea ot "Greek iinliienLL India’ to estimate 
properly the re\eise cm rent, exeunt possibi} in the 
case ot Gnosticism and nco Pi lUanism (p igcs 67, 134, 
138143, 160, 162-16'^ IluIv [P^ton, pp 237241, 
30G 337) dho iuthuntiLS cited in the 0\/oid History^ 
Alba} and the Pa}Iy HiGiO) v iic so man\ and up-to- 
date that one notes with regret th?t tlie significance of 
Sesl^s Fosifivt of tin i}}Lu>?t Ilifidm UQ< 5 ) 

and Mookei]i^b Hi^fofy of I}}d/aji Sliifpiiiq (iQio) in 
rc-esumating the influence of Indian culture his been 
overlooked b}^ IMr Smith 

That in ancient times India was one of the 
civilisers of Asia is now lecogniscd many 
non-Indian scliolais, who, needless to sa\ , aie 
not Indian ‘‘nationalists” hor example, 
speaking recenllv iindci the auspices of the 
Indian Sociel} of Oiiental Ait on “Ihe 
Heiitage of India, ’ His Fxceilenc) Lord 
Ronaldshay pifisiJing, the Rc\ Di J N 
Faiquhai slated — 

India evolved a gre it cnihsition ot her own and 
her culture was earned ill o\er \si i hur many 
centuries India is a matter of fact was the Unncrsity 
of Asia just as Greece w'^s I hit w is the first 
important fact which he wished to impress upon his 
audience 

Some other Defects of the Oxford 
History of India 

Some of the othei defects of Dr Vincent 
Smith’s Oxford Hist 01 \ of India pointed 
out by Pi of Benov Ktimai Saikar may be 
noted 

Auu PREVIOUS PERIOD^ Ol INDLVX 
HISTORY X “prelude” TO ITIE 
BRITISH PERIOlP 

One defect is that Dr Smith tieats the 
whole of the past liistoiy of India 
pievious to British lule as if it was a soit 
of prelude to the latter ^ 

The sense of historical perspectwc is as a rule 
lacking in Mi Smith’s writings In the present \olume 
he has been led, in spite ot himself (page xxiii), to 
mterpiet his entire story with an e^e to the "event of 
1757”) i£ the three or tour thousand years of Hindu 
political life and Indo-Saracenic e\olution w^ere merely 
preliminary to Plassey ' In this book (pages 67, 74, 
332), as in the Ea/ly Hisio^y oyp India (pages 112, 113, 
1 19, I99\ the author cannot think of Alexander’s tailure 
in India and the expulsion by the Hindus of Seleukos 
(B C 303) and Menander ( B C 153 ) without a sigh, 
which, though subdued, is yet audible Not until he 
reaches the capture of Goa b}^ Albouquerqiie in 1510 
does he seem to experience genuine rehci Let the 
occidental with a sense of humor imagine the naive 
sentiments of an oriental histurnn, \ lio, disjppointed 
by the failure of the Persians it hlarathon and Salamis 
and apprehensive for the prospects of a greater Asia, 
should hold his breath until Islam begins to flourish on 
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European soil, until south-eastern Europe is Alongolisea 
to the Carpathian Alountains and the Turks are at the 
gates ot Vienna Mi Smith’s point of view is, however, 
o^ne that naturally pervades the ps3choiogy of every 
European and \merican student ot oriental culture and 
politics, sicklied o’er, as it is, with the clogma of the 
‘'superior race” 

A HANDBOOK OF LOY\L.T/ IN BRITISH 
INTERESTS 

Another defect is that in ordet to pio\e 
the righteousness of British imperialism in 
India, the author has painted the foimer 
lulers of India blackei than they were 

But there is another prejudice m the Oxford 
H^sfoiy^ that is born of the pohtical propaganda on 
behalf of the vested interests and the powers that be, 
to winch Mr Smith s schol irship happens to be hai 
nessed The volume is to be memori/ed as a text-book 
by the undergraduates of Bntish-Inclian colleges, and 
the facts, therefore, ha\e to be so m mipulated that even 
he who runs may be convinced of the logic of the “white 
man’s burden”, and more specifically, of the iigbtcous 
ness of Bxitish imperialism in India The author’s 
treatment of the Mogul monaich^ (p'^ges 116-418) is 
an eminent execution in Rembrandtesque style, calcu- 
lated to serve as a dism il background for the British 
regime The sweeping estimate of Shivaji the Great 
and the Marathas as shameless robbers, rufhans, 
tyrants, etc (pages 436, 637 , is a disgrace to British 
militarism, which should be able, now that a century 
has rolled away, to be generous to the most formidable 
enemy it ever encountered in the East Altogether, in 
this volume, intended to be a handbook of loyalty, the 
reader will find the philosophy of Indian histoiy 
summed up thus The Hindus are caste-ridden and 
therefore inefficient as a fighting force , and the 
Mohammedans are at their best mere fanatics and 
normally the most unspeakable pests of humanity 
This IS the two-fold message of the book to western 
scholars 

Mr Sarkar tken proceeds to criticise 
the least satisfying section of the book 

The least satisfying section of the book is that 
dealing with the Sultans of Delhi (1200-1526) The 
author has exhausted the dictionary of abuse in vilifying 
the early Mohammedan ruleis, who, as he has rightly 
pointed out, should not be called Pathan or Afghan, 
since they were all, with the exception of one House, 
Turks of various denominations Students of medieval 
civilization know that the crusading zeal of Islam was 
felt to their sorrow by the Christian powers of Europe 
not less than by the people of India, and that for 
centuries the Mediterranean Sea was no less a Saracen 
lake than was the so called Arabian Sea The fact 
that they were conquered by Moslems is not moie dis- 
graceful to Hindus as a lace than to Europeans If 
Mr Smith expects to foster Hindu hostility to the 
Moslem by raking up stories of religious persecution 
and wanton slaughter, he will be disappointed, for the 
oriental student can easily cite plenty of instances of 
inquisition, torture and pogroms in the annals of 
Christendom The one effect that books iv and v of 
the Oxford Htstoi y are sure to have on the mind of 
Young India is to increase the general unrest which the 


Bruish are trying to allay by a thousand and one 
means It theie is one IMohammcdan youth still left m 
India \vho is not anti-'^ritish at heart, Mr Smithes 
volume is veil suited to range him on the side of 
militant Indian national sm Nobody in the Moham- 
medan world, from Cniton to Morocco, is prepared to 
swallow die charactenz'ition of the pioneers of Indian 
Islam page after page, as \ orse th?n “ferocious 
beasts” In the name of “truth ’ oui historian has 
dipped his pen in vitriol 

The attthor’s attitude towards British 
adventureis and empiie builders is entiiely 
different 

Mr Smith has no foi gotten to discuss the compa- 
ratne merits of Hastings, Wellesley, Dalhousie 
and Curzon, nor to justify the conduct of every 
British exponent of nfaclitpohtil Such phrases 
as “grave necessities of the situation,” “urgent 
nece‘=:sitiC'i of the timt”, a time when “everything 
was at stake , con^merations of ' high politics”, 
“the agonies of millions of helpless peasants” (pages 
5^S, ^30 ")8f, 50S) are invoked to wbitew^ash or even 
defend all the “forward’ poh ics ct annexations 
WTllesley’s “Foicign Office point of view”, which 
expressed itself in the dictum that the “extension of 
direct British rule was an unquestionable benefit to 
any region annevcd”, is a hrst postulate with the 
author (pages 588, 604) No language, therefore, 
IS stern enough, in his estimation, to condemn the 
occasional ''pusillanimous policy of non-interference” 
(pages 581,608) 

Mr Smith finds fault with Elphinstone for relying 
too much on the exaggerated reports of the Moslem 
chroniclers m regard to the events of medieval India 
(page 223) But he is guilty of a similar error not 
only in his acceptance of Persian and European 
material, whene\ er it suits his purpose to prove his 
thesis of the innate baseness of the Mohammedans 
(page 237}, but also in his endorsement of every Tom, 
Dick and Harry who had anything to do with the 
East India Company’s affairs as “a gentleman v\'ell 
qualified for governing”, “noble”, “polished”, etc 
(pag-es 339, 340, 383) 

While the efforts of the native rulers, the “country 
powers”, to establish suzerain^ and pax sarma-* 
bhaiimica are reckoned as nothing better than levying 
blackmail ( page 469), every instance of British intrigue 
with “forgotten potentates” is a “deed of heroism’’ (page 
471) Haidar Ah in the south and Ranjit Singh in the 
north are “fierce adventureis”, Baji Rao II in the 
Deccan “a perjured vicious covard” (pages 544, 631) 
The author does not categorically uphold Clive s 
forgery and enactions (pages 492, 494), but, on the other 
hand, he seeks to explain away too easily the British 
failings of those “rough da}s” as inevitable because of 
the miUeii of universal corruption among the Indians 
The young men of India are invited to be loyal to the 
author’s race bv reading in his book that every Hindu 
and Mohammedan from 1757 to 1857 was an abomin- 
able wretch, a “scoundrel’' and a “rascal” (pages 487-^ 
489, 497 498, 506 538-540, 541, 597, 637) In these 
intemperate expressions the writer has, however, only 
pandered to the talse doctrine that in politics he who 
fails IS an unscrupulous knave and he who succeeds a 
daring genius He has therefore failed to see in the 
so-called Sepoy’' War of 1857, though abortive, and in 
the unrest since 1905, howsoever futile m the opinion of 
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the military world, an expression of that most elemental 
feeling', the love of national independence, which surges 
even in oriental breasts Not the le'^'st noticeable feiture 
of the book is the fact that the author has not considered 
it worth while to mention a single great man of India 
since iSiS Does he wish the world to understand 
that pax Britanmca breeds only Royal Bengal Tigers 
or rather mere tame cats There could be no worse 
impeachment of British rule 

Unbiased scholars in France, German}, Japan, 
America and e\en m Great Britain cannot but feel 
that Mr Smith has tried too palpably create the 
impression that the British Empire in India is the 
only empire in the world’s history which is not stained 
with the blood of innocents The scientific poise of 
the Oxford Histo}y would have been obvious to 
critics if the author had onl} attempted to indicate 
that the process of imperial annexation could not 
have been ‘'roses, roses all the wav”, and that the 
English people are “not too bright or good for 
human nature’s dail\ food ’ 

Proposals for Reconstituting 
tlie Bengal Council 

The pioposals of the Bengal Govern- 
ment, as approved by the India Govern- 
ment, for the constitution of the Bengal 
Council under the Reforms scheme and the 
qualifications of the electois, have been 
published We have just time and space 
m this issue to note the excessive lepresen- 
tation which has been given to Euiopean 
commerce and again to the European 
community in general and to Anglo- 
Indians No doubt the European merchants 
and professional men are wealthy and 
powerful, but they form a very minute 
proportion of the inhabitants of Bengal 
To give them 18 elective seats out of a 
total of 116 elective seats, that is about 
one-sixth, is simply pieposterous Anglo- 
Indians (new style) again, are neither a 
wealthy, nor cultured, nor numerous and 
otherwise important community , yet they 


get as many as three elective seats ^ Thai 
is to say, they get as much repiesentation 
as Indian commeice, moie lepicsentation 
than the two universities combined, more 
repiesentation than labour, and thiice the 
representation accoided to the depiessed 
classes and to Indian Chiistiaiis’ The 
depressed classes aie very numerous, and 
yet they are to be lepiesented by only one 
nominated membei, exactly like the Indian 
Christians, who aie far smallei in numbei 
The total numbei of elected and 
nominated members has been incieased 
from 125 to 140, besides two seats for 
expel ts Out of this total increase of 

15 seats, Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
get SIX, that is, 40 per cent, Euiopean 
general seats being incieased fiom 2 
to 6 and Anglo-Indian seats fiom 1 
to 3, though the Joint Committee did 
not make any reference with legaid tc 
Anglo-Indian representation This is 
simply scandalous The Joint Committee 
consideied the lepiesentation of the 
depressed classes inadequate and wiote 
that “the Government of India should be 
instructed to give such classes a laigei 
share of lepresentation by nomination, 
regard being had to the numbei s o 
depressed classes in each piovince and 
after consultation with the Local Govern 
ments ” But only one nominated seat ha‘ 
been given to them More seats ought tc 
have been given , in any case, this solitarj 
seat should have been made elective If 
IS also absurd that Calcutta University 
IS to get equal representation with Daces 
University Calcutta should have af 
least four times as many seats' as Dacca 
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I T IS a great pleasure to me that you 
should have mviled me here , for I find 
it quite easy to take my place among 
students, not as a teacher fiom a distance, 
but near them, as one of themsehes The 
difficulty IS, however, that from an out- 
side point of view, I am mistaken foi an 
old man, so that when young people invite 
me they do not call me near, but keep a 
sepal ate seat foi me, on a platfoim 

To save myself fiom this fate I selected 
a place, fai away from the crowd, wheie 
I invited boj s to come and be neat me 
This I did, not so much foi then good, as 
for my own Let me explain what benefit 
I gained 

Pride always occupies a laige part of 
man’s mind , so when he grows old, he 
cannot help thinking that there is some- 
thing to be specially proud of in the in- 
crease of his yeais— the moie so, if he 
happens to be keeping company with othei 
old men The important fact altogether 
escapes him that what he takes for an 
increase is really a deciease Of what 
avail IS it to him, whose future is growing 
shorter and shoitei, to boast of his length- 
ening past ? 

If man had leaily cause to be proud of 
old men, the fates would not have been so 
busy getting rid of them It is easy 
enougn to see that the standing older 
for the old men is to get out of the way, 
— “Make room, Make room,” the usher 
keeps on ctyung 

Why ^ Why should we give up this 
sixty yeai old seat of ours ’ 

Because Prince Youth comes God 
appoints Youth again and again to the 
throne of the world 

Is there no meaning m this ’ Of course 


there is It means that God will not have 
his cieation lagging behind, tied to the 
past The manifestation of the Infinite 
will be obstiucted, unless, time aftei time 
new foices take up the work afiesh and 
build a new beginning upon the foundation 
of the finished The Infinite does not 
glow old That is why the aged burst 
and melt awaj'' like bubbles, while the 
young blossom out in the lep of the woild 
like flower buds in the new morning light 
God keeps on calling the young with 
his flute-notes, and as they sally forth in 
ciowds, the w^orld thiows open its gates 
to them in welcome So I seat myself 
amidst youths and little ones, that I also 
may hear this call of God The gieat good 
which I have derived from such an 
experience is, that I do not, as other old 
men often do, hold youth in contempt , 
nor do I buiden their hopes of the future 
with my feais from the past I am able 
to say to them, — “Fear not Inquire, 
experiment, leason If you needs must 
bleak up truth, to find out all about it, 
then boldly and honestly fight against it, 
till you aie conquered by it in the end 
But whatever you do, go forwaid ” 

The stiain of God’s flute, his call to 
the unbounded unexploied, to the adven- 
tuies along the unknown, also finds a 
lesponse in my heart Then I understand 
that the leckless inexpeiience of youth is 
a truer guide than the hesitating cautious- 
ness of old age , for to the impetuousity 
of inexperience truth yields itself, over 
and over again, in ever new forms, with 
ever new poweis By its veiy keenness, 
inexperience can cut its way through 
obstructions mountain high and achieve 
the impossible The truth of life is not to 
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be soiioiK i!i stagnaat shal'ows of 
safe^'v, Ofsi i cf ilangex, sn the 

liub'i'e u . cs oi aouWe Tiath is 
foi ih^ iji i-e, Vvlio aie r'='?.dy to woo 
hcj yiO’ Lte.i Ihc, with an unhonnded 
f ri-b lu hci wluch cianiis tinmeastired 

C.C- 

1 an noi lieie to Icctme you from the 
pii\ le<'cd ‘•'“at of gaiirlous age, but only 
to .CbiJ tJ \Oit ol one gieat iact, whivh in 
Iiicu olU Liaining and Liicumstauces iielp 
\ort-' io* ^ct and make it almost jienal 
to ’ eaicml — that you aie young ^011 
must not foi. get the task which is }Ours 
You aie sent to make a clean sweep ol all 
worn out icfusc heaps of deadness, ol all 
dilapidated anadiionisms, trom oh the face 
of the eaith You have come to this 
world to find out tiiith foi yourselves, 
making it youi own, and to build this age, 
into which you aie bom, with your own 
life Those who have become attached and 
keep clmgmg to the past aie indeed ovei- 
age They aie already under oideis of 
dismissal and must soon quit But you 
aie young Boldly accept the lesponsi- 
bility of youth and its risks The duty 
of serving the woild has been newly 
placed on you And that duty is to keep 
the woild evei iiesh and sweet and guide 
the movement of life towaids the Infinite 
Do not allow the cunent of time which 
canies the message of eternity, to be 
blocked with obsti uctmg matter , keep the 
road deal 

Yvhth ■'“'hat pioViSion haie you been 
seat on join vvay ’ With boundless 
aspii alio a 3 

YMa aie students, think well what il 
IS j Oil would learn What do the little 
had;: fiom their paients ^ To spread 

tli>_ir " ings and flj Man must also learn 
to s 'lc^atiic wings of his mind, to soar 
high an 1 Td c fiight into the unlimited 
It does net cost much eflort to learn 
that one has to cam a lumg But it 
takes all theie is in man to keep alive 
and awake the dauntless determination 
which IS necessaiy for him to reahse 
that he must achieve fulfilment of life 

In the piesent age, Euiope has secured 
the xcacher’s' seat vShe has humiliated the 
East and exploited the ancient lands of 


the suniise fci lici ov n b^^i'Cht \\c lia\c 
knovvn ho v, among aLi. i >nces, she can 
exeicise athiess 1 apacitv hti oommeioe 
and dishonest dipiomaci m hei politics , 
but msi'ii-c of tins ho h.i\e Ixen coiisti alli- 
ed to adult that slit has become the 
teachei of the picsenL daj world, and 
those peoples who whII not acknowledge 
thi , piuH Ol witL-'lcctnal niocipa- 

city, wiU be le't bciiiiid 11 the oxiwaid 
match of ^umarnty Mcio biute fince may 
do man) things, hut d c ' 'not gam this 
teachei ’s seat loi man hleiit cdoiiewill 
sei\e , and ment can onlj be nccpi icd by 
hi”! whose aims aic nevei timid!} naiiow 
Ol bhndiy iu'"nedi il Eiiiopc ’S an ac- 
knowledged toachci to-da} not meicly 
because she has acouiicd a know ledge of 
histoiy, geogi ipln , Oi science No, it is 
because she is of might}’- aims 

which strongly mge Iwi loiv aid and 
know no limitations, not even of death 

To gloiify the deswe for petty inteiests 
of life, hedged in by iigid lepetitions of 
daily habits, cannot make man great , to 
flutter about wnthm rusty bars cannot 
justify the wings of a bud But man’s 
yeaimng foi knoorledgc, his siining to 
find out truth m himself and in natuie, to 
seek and diSco-' er the gi cat gifts God has 
kept leserved foi mankind in the eaith and 
water and sky, and moiethan all else in his 
own soul, to waest fruit fiom the desert, to 
conquer disease on behalf of health, to 
annihilate space in oidci to gain his free- 
dom of movement, to contiol his feelings 
in oidCi. to achieie fieedom of poivers, — all 
these sti aggies foiw'aid speak of the 
manhood behind, and piove that the soul 
wdiich is awane does not beheie m defeat, 
and accot nts it an insult to uccept suffer- 
ings Ol piivation as an unalterable deciee 
of fate It know s, 1 athei , th? fc its destiny 
is in its own hands, that it has the birth- 
right of mastery 

Because huiope thus spiead wivL the 
w.ingsofher endeavoui, she has aclneved 
to day xhe light to be the teachei of man- 
kind If mistake the lessons she has 
to teach meiely for ^“ook-loie, 01 belittle 
the.r mipoitauce by yjtmig them dow'-n 
merely as iiifoimatioii about things, we 
shall only be depriving oui selves. 
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Learning IS to he a man To gaiu tjie 
fullness ol life is ^-lie nupoi taut thing , all 
else IS siiboidinate to tliiS , and tiue man- 
hood consists in il^e haglit and breadth 
of a man’s aim in its tuele®s energy in its 
indomitable will 

In the popiilo IS ccaties oi Eniope, the 
peoplts, 111 theii Ja’ jpgspint ot adventiire, 
aie giving e^piessioa to laige amis, and 
caiivmg them to victoiioas leahsation , 
and in the piocess of this siiuggle, Europe 
IS achiemng her education This living 
education of ceaseless endeai oui and 
continual C|itestionino and leacljustment 
goes on side by s’de imUi hei icademic 
education AXoieoiCi, eicn the learning 
which is acqmicd in liei colleges is a 
pioduct of the hie of hci own peoples,— it 
is not meiety printed mattei , it repiesents 
national achievement thiough constant 
self-sacrifice That is why the Univeisity 
student m Em ope docs not meicly acqmie 
book leaining He feels, on eieiy side, 
the masteiful picsence of the human spiiit, 
from which he lecenes, as its gift, the 
fruits of its own cieations By this indeed 
can man know himself, luake this world 
his own, and leain how to become a man 
Bat, wheievcr we see students meiely 
receiving doles of academic learning and 
gleaning infoiinatioii from the pages of 
prescribed teii-i-books , wberevei tbeie is 
a complete dependence on what is begged 
from others, even in regaid to the 
most necessary things of life , wlierevei 
man has nothing to oft'erto hismothei- 
land, neithei health, noi food, noi know- 
ledge, noi stiength , viheie the fields of 
work aie nariow and endeavours feeble, 
and man creates no new forms of beauty 
in the joy of life and soul , where the 
thoughts and actions of man aie alike 
hampered by the bonds of habit and 
superstition , where there is not only a 
lack of independent questioning and reason- 
ing, but these things are forbidden as 
wrong , where most of the forces are blind 
forces dnving men’s minds like dead leaves 
towards no purpose, there man cannot 
realise his soul in Ins society, because of 
the handcuffs and clogging chains, and 
because of the heaped up decaying matter 
of a past age, which can only live in the 


present, and be earned in1o the fflure, 
thiough repeated new incm nations, 
through changes ol foims and rild, turns 
of life foices Men doomed to Ine a 
passive life in such a society can adap1 
themselves to the piovisions made foi 
them, but they can ne-sot meet the living 
PiOTidence uithin themsdies, oi have 
faith m its existence 

It we try to go to the loot ot tlie 
matter, we shall see that oui leal po- eitv 
is poverty of spirit The insults uhich 
we have heaped on the soul of man, have 
reacted and lie scatteied on eveiy side 
as privations a id mdigmues When the 
watei of a river dues up, it -is no use 
lamenting the emptiness of its channel bed 
The absence of the moving water is the ^ 
thing to be deploied When Uie soal-hfe 
ceases to flow, then comes the emptiness 
of diy foimality, which is like tire foims 
of the grammai of a language vLicli lias 
vanished 

The truth that sustains ci eation is a 
living, moving truth, which constantly 
reaches higher and higher stages up the 
ascent of revelation This is so, because it 
IS the object of truth to realise the limitless 
So whenever it is sought to confine truth 
for all time within artificial limits of any 
kind, it kills itself, like a flame of light in 
the grip of a snuftei Likewise the soul 
of man, winch is on its vmy to the Infinite, 
flows on with new cieations at every tuin 
Progressit eness is of the essence of its 
journey towards light and powei The 
soul misses the verj, reason ol its being, 
if shackled , stagnation can onlv make for 
its impiisonment, not foi its emancipation 

In our country we constantly hear the 
cry, that what is fixed for ever is truth, 
and theiefoie, truth only represents death 
and not life We believe in the tombstone 
as the true symbol of truth If ci e were 
right, if there were a spot in the univeise 
where the manifestation of truth had come 
to a stop for all time, then they only 
would have won m this world who would 
not move, then all progress wou’d be out of 
harmonv with the inner principle of crea- 
tion and all movements would knock 
themselves to death against the dead walls 
of immutability But the fact is, that the 
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process of cieacion is iie\er still foi a 
moment, and if we find that in some part 
of the earth men’s minds remain station- 
ary af,aiust the cm lent ol time, we must 
know that this is an alfi ont to the great 
pioces‘:ion of the all This immobility must 
constantly be hurt and if even that does 
not stir it then it must be worn away into 
nothingness by the peipetual fiiction of 
the moving time 

What does true wisdom tell us ^ 
“Atmanam biddhih ” “Know thyself” 
“Bhumaiva sukham, Bhumatveva vi]ijna- 
sitaryah ” “Theie is no joy in the small , 
therefoie seek the Gieat ” In order to 
know and lealise the soul and the Great, 
it will not do to sleep away the working 
day, keeping our stoie of heieditaiy 
wisdom safe under lock and key We 
must move on, we must cieate afresh 
God knows himself by ei er new creations , 
so must man, — not by begging or boi row- 
ing from the store of his forefathers, or 
that of his moie fotunate neighbours 

Where, then, is thehaibomin the sea 
of knowledge to which true education 
should lead us ^ There, where the words 
of wisdom “Know thyself” and “Seek 
the Great” find their meaning Wheie 
man knows his own soul, he finds the 
Great Where man gains that power to 
give up, which enables him to create, he 
knows that by renunciation he grows 
By the same power he transcends death 
But what IS the harbour to be seen from 
youi academic ferry, which beais crowds 
across the seas of 3 oui Unix ersity educa- 
tion ^ It IS Government seixuce, — clerkships, 
police inspectoi ships, deputy magistrate- 
ships To hax^e embaiked on so gieat a 
sea, xYiih such pettiness of aspirations, 
that IS a shame, the sense of which our 
countiy has lost We have lost cx^en the 
faculty to desire gieat things In othei 
kinds of poverty there is nothing to 
be ashamed of, for those aie of outside 
But alas foi the shame of the prox^ertv of 
aspiration which comes fiom penury of 
soul 

So 1 haxe come heie to ei^hort you to 
enlarge the scope of your endeavour to 
such an extent as to remind you and to 
proxe that you are not meicly creatuies of 


flesh, but that you aie of spnit, that you 
have the powei to Inin youi losses 
into gams and death into immortality 
Some may hax^e moie power and capa- 
city, and othei s less, but let us not 
insult oui soul by ignoiing its longing 
for the fieedom of life, of light, of self- 
levelation To have immensity of aspira- 
tions is to despise comfoit and accept 
tribulation willingl}’’ It is man’s privilege 
to gloiify his soul in Ins sulterings — the 
siiflermg's for the cause ol truth and 
fieedom Oui Shastras tell us “Yadrshi 
Bhavana yas}^ siddhir bhax^ati tadishi,” 
— “As the thought so the achiex^ement ” 

What IS the achievement^ It is not only 
of outside things, but of the knowledge 
that we hax'’e our right to eternity, — the 
knowledge expressing itself in work which 
is for all time 

From our childhood, we delibeiately set 
about curbing our innermost impulses of 
the soul, which are God’s best gift to man, 
— the gift of his oxvn essential truth In the 
storm and stress of worldly life, it is too 
often seen, all the world ovei, that high 
aspirations have then wings stiipped and 
then worldl}' prudence gains the ascendant 
But our special misfortune IS, that we are 
deliberately taught to lighten the burden 
by not taking sufficient provision foi our 
jouine3 along the higher load, — the 
provision of idealism, of faith in the soul 
I have realised this keenly in the little 
boys of my school For the first few years 
there is no trouble But as soon as the 
third class is reached their wordly wisdom 
—the malady of agedness — begins to assert 
itself Then they begin to insist, — “We 
must no longer leain, we have to pass 
examinations ” That is as much as to 
say, — “We must take the road by which 
it IS possible to gam the greatest number 
of marks with the least amount of 
knowledge ” 

So I say we have got habituated to 
cheat ourselves, from oui childhood From 
the xery outset we pla3 false to that 
intellectual rectitude wdiich should have 
seixed to take us to the truth Does not 
“ the cuise of this fall on our country Is it 
not foi this reason, that we are beggars 
waiting foi crumbs of knowledge thrown 
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to us fiom the feast of the rich^ Can 
head-clerkships make up for this 
degiadation 

Now you will undeistand why a ceitam 
class of our youths are content with 
saying that w^hat onr Rishis of old have 
said and done leaies no loom foi further 
thought ovei that We snap the veiy 
spiiUg of a clock and ttieii say, wutn a 
gieat gusto of satisfaction, that foi us 
time has come to its pel fection and theie- 
fore lefuses to more This is cheating 
oui selves of tiutli 

Is there any other countiy m the woild 
where men, who have gone through then 
full course of education, are capable of 
saying, that only that society is perfect 
where the dead rules and life is defeated, 
where thoughts have no place of authoiitj , 
and originality is an often ce to be persecu- 
ted with peisistency of pumshement It is 
the ever-active eneigy of iiimd, which, 
accompanied by the aspning hope of the 
future, has built all gieat civilisation , and 
we are not only ready to sacrifice it, but 
we blow oui trumpets and beat our drums 
at its ceremony of demolition and congratu- 
late ourselves on being the only people in 
the world, who have such amazing unique- 
ness ol mentality But let us not delude 
ourselves wuth the hope that bj- boasting 
ol our misfortunes they will pi ove any the 
less unfortunate It is the same cheating 
of ourselves — when we think we are clever, 
because we prefer passing examinations to 
learning, — as when we keep our aims small, 
our striving nan oiv, and only swell our 
vanity out of all proportion When we look 
for results, we are met with university 
degrees and remunerative posts, but oui 
debt to truth lemains unpaid and our 
heads are bowed in shame before the 
world 

"'A hen we are emiotis of oLliei peoples 
who enjoy political freedom we overlook 
the fact that this feedom springs from a 
mind that constantly strives for intellec- 
tual freedom, whose best energies are not 
diveited to the endless conformity to 
customs which have lost then meaning, to 
the foohshness which tries to drag boats 
through the dry iiver-beds, because these 
were navigated ages ago, when they were 


alive with water We would cut the very 
roots of oui true life and then cast envious 
glances at the fiuits of freedom borne by 
living blanches, we would keep oui boat 
clinging to the moveless bottom of the 
stream by means of hundreds of small and 
big anchors and then try to tug it against 
the current with a cow^-iope of charitable 
concessions into the difficult haven of 
political freedom 

"We must know that freedom and truth 
are twins, they are closely associated 
When there are obstacles for oui mind 
against receiving truth, then those obs- 
tacles take shape in our outward world 
forming barriers against freedom of action 
From OUI infancy we are brought up in 
unthinking conformity to customs in the 
smallest details of life This acts as an 
accumulatingpoison deadening our freedom 
of power to receive tiuth Let me give an 
instance from oui own school in Santi- 
niketan Some time ago I noticed a fresh 
scar on the foreheads of at least a score 
of boys who attended my class Knowing 
that such a number of coincidences could 
not be accidental, I made enquiries and 
found out that one of the students of my 
school had said to the others, that by 
scratching a particular spot of the fore- 
head sin could be bled out from us It 
took no time for these hoys to believe this 
and act accordingly We may talk our- 
selves hoarse in explaining to them scienti- 
fic law^s of sanitation or other matteis 
without producing any result, but because 
of the training of generations they are 
ready to accept everything that does not 
offer any reason for its proof of truth 
Ready submission to unreason is the 
poisonous breeding ground for submissive- 
ness to all authorities however aibitrary 
they may be 

One of the greatest mischiefs that such 
a habit of mind produces is the pessimistic 
belief that all evils are permanent oi 
incorrigible, that they are decreed by fate. 
The West has never accepted malaria oi 
plague or famme oi any tyranny of man 
or nature as permanent, as inexoiable. 
Its own mind moves and therefore it cons- 
tantly pushes things away that aie obs- 
tacles This movement of mind, this faith m 
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reason, this perpetual exercise of wiUpowei, 
this ceaseless pushing o!l of all baineis ot 
lile IS the only education for gaming 
freedom, — not writing petitions oi oiganis- 
ing bcggaiy on a big scale 

I have not come here to lecture you from 
a distance I want to show you in its 
true colouis oui accumulated shame, the 
shame which we have gilded with oui 
vanity and are trying to pass oh as some- 
thing to be pioud ot You are young, you 
are fresh , it is foi you to lemove this 
stain from our country You must not 
try to delude otheis, noi suftei youiselves 
to be deluded You must keep j^om aspira- 
tions high, youi strivings true If you 
keep your vision pure and your steps 
straight ahead, we may be ^-et able to fulfil 
the vow of humanity which has led other 
great peoples to their gieatness What is 
the vow ^ The vow ot giving out of om 
abundance 

When we are unable to give, we may 
get beggars’ doles , but when we ate able 
to give out of our abundance, we aie sure 
to gam our own selves When we learn 
how to give, all the world will come out 
to meet and welcome us Then we need 
not be kept pleading with folded hands— 
“Oh spare us, save us, hurt us not ” For 
then mankind in its own interest will see 
that we are safe from hurt Then shall 
receive in our own light and not by others’ 
favoui s 

Now we are saying, m timid deprecation 
that we do not aspire to the seats of the 
great, but will be quite content, if we can 
get a corner for ourselves to cower in 
For God’s sake do not entertain so mean 


a deaue not utte-, so mean a piayei 
“Theie is no joy in the small , tsicicloie 
seek thoa the Gicat ” If we aie oblivious 
of the Gieat withm and only seek foi it 
without then wliatsoevei of comfoit oi 
pleasure we may succeed in getting by 
beggaiy will spell the doom of om counity 
Sovereign Tiuth is out mins chaiiot 
of victoiy His trumpet call jiS lesoandmg 
from sky to slw Those Mhosie timid of 
spirit, who aie indolent in mind, who aie 
eiiamomed ot ilieir self-deluding false logic, 
who try to bar the path ol tiuth with 
deadw’'oids of a dLcaving age, and thus 
hope to keep him captive at tluii ovvn gate, 
will only succeed in foiging Ltteis foi then 
own feet Sweep away this lubbish heap 
of ages, — for the King of the tiavelleis is 
abroad Eveiy day the question comes 
fiom him, “How fai have you made 
progress Should we eveiy daj^ lepeat 
the same answeiwitha foolish swaggei 
year after year and age after age, “Not a 
single step Should we keep our post at 
the same fixed spot, at the cioss-road of 
the w^oild’s pilgrimage, — like a beggai 
with a castaway coat of the past age woin 
to tatters,— and laise om impotent aims 
to the foitunate pilgrims wdio have then 
place in the eh allot of the King of tiavel- 
lers, and beg from them for om food and 
help and knowledge and ficedom ^ And 
when they ask, “Whj- shouldyou also not 
come with us foi the seaich of w’ealth 
should we give them the same answer 
year after jeai, age after age, that all 
movement is forbidden us because we be- 
long to the holy past, and are tied to the 
dead for all time to come ^ 


INDIAN SETTLERS IN AFRICA 


I 

f N these ai tides my desire is to uute doun 
as simply and lucidly as I can some of 
the main thoughts that have been im- 
pressed upon my mind, during a long absence 
from India, while tiavellmg up and down the 


continent of Atiica and meeting there settlers 
from Asia and from Em ope 

The jouinej which I iinaertook was an 
extensile one Ji stretched as fai north 
as the souices of the Nile in Uganda and as 
far south as Capetown and the Cape Penin- 
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sula, Foi iieail) two months, at the outset 
I was 111 Eutish East Africa and Uganda 
Then my jOurney took me m tuin to Zanzibai, 
the Tangan)ik? Teiiitory, Poiluguese East 
Airica and Rhodesia \ftei that, I \isited 
eierypiownce of the South Atrican Union, 
staying foi the longest peiiod in Natal 

The only pail m Ceniial A^iica, wheie 
Indians lesiJed, that I as not able to MSit, 
\ias Ntassaland Tut I obtained, in the 
course of my travels, much important infor- 
mation about the Indians who weie settled 
theie 

Finoughout the vhole length of m} 
jouiney I remjmed vithout an} b?eak the 
guest of Indian settlers and li\ed in Indian 
homes receumg then hospitalit} The kind- 
ness with which I vas welcomed by every one, 
iich and pooi alike, n as unspeakably touching 
to me What moved me, perhaps, more 
than anything else was the coidial tvelcone 
at way -side places, b> little gioups of 
Indians v\dio weie In mg handieds of niilc^ 
away fiom iheir own fellow -countiy men 
m Aiiica and thousands of miles avay 
from India itseli Then love for then 
motheiland was so intense and their thirst 
to hear some news about it so great, that 
journeys, involving sometimes days of travel, 
weie undertaken by them simply with the hope 
of hearing a few words from a friend during 
a halt at a railway station They would 
then go back on their long tramp, gladdened 
with the memoiy of a brief glimpse of the 
motherland caught from one who had just 
come from her shores 

When ] leached the veiy farthest point of 
my long journey at Jmja, m Uganda, theie 
w^?s an eager gioup of Indians waiting for 
me who brought me the news that a small 
Indian colony of settlers, some fifty miles 
furlhei on, by load, desiied to see me It 
was with a very pained heaxt that I was 
obliged to refuse tins invitation, on account 
of the necessity of catching a certain steamer 
on the Lake, which only called once a week 

Very early one morning at Kijabe, in the 
uplands of Biitish East Africa, a little gathei- 
ing of Indian ladms, v\ith their children, 
waited for me at a lailway station, where 
the tram halted for a few minutes They 
had prepared some Indian food and had 
made the tiny room m the station bright with 
flowers They were all clad in beautiful 
Indian saris^ which shone in the morning light 
making a scene of coloui and beauty and 


tenderness that toached me to the heait The 
love which I saw thus expressed for the mother- 
la ncl w/ill always lemain in my mind as one 
of ith mo^st cherished memoiies 

Tb^s intense aftection of Indians abroad 
foi their own country , this home-sickness winch 
I met wnth everywhere, this passionately eager 
longing to hear news from the iiotherland, 
w^as one of the things that impressed me most 
of all As a phenomenon u was in no w^ay 
stiangc or new to me, because tor many years 
past I bad already met the very same thing m 
distant parts of the \voi!d, — in Fiji and New 
Zealand, in Java and Malaya and Singapore, 
and also during my pievious visit to Natal, 
the Transvaal and Cape Colony I lemembei 
how^ in F^j! one Indian laboarei, whose 
little daughter had been left behind m 
India, followed me about from place to place 
asking me when he cou^d get a passage on a 
ship to take him back home Every night, 
so he said to mo, he used to drCc^m of his 
ba.by daughlei, and she was vividly seen by 
him, in his dream, crying and weeping He 
told me that he could not bear it any longer, 
he vjust get back to India He followed 
me to places forty miles distant, in order to 
ask me the same old unanswerable question 
about the ships 

It was something of the same intensity of 
feeling which I met everywhere in Africa 
To give an example of what constantly 
happened, — whenfl was travelling in Rhodesia, 
or in other parts of the interior, at station 
aftei station, all the night through, lanterns 
would be brought to my railway carriage 
window, — even at little halting places which 
could hardly be called stations, — and Indian 
men and women with their children would wist- 
fully greet me through the darkness of the 
night , then, foi the very few moments during 
which the train stayed, there would be an 
eager torrent of questions, m Hindustani, as 
to what was taking place at home, — what was 
the news about the Panjab, — about Amritsar, 
— about the Congress, — about Mahatma 
Gandhi and Lokmanya Tilak and Pandit 
Maclan Mohan Malaviya and others Some 
of these night-w^atchers had come twmnty or 
thiity miles by road for such a brief mo- 
mentary glance into the home life of India as 
I could give them in so imperfect a manner 
and in so short a period of waiting 

The conviction that was left upon me by 
all th^s was that the Indian people, wutb hearts 
so tender wuth a home-Iongmg and a home- 
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afteciion so int^piate mk! ni loop, \ni 1I ne^ei 
emigiale tieeh T ^^ll! ah\a\s r'^tuni 
they will not settle 

And when I came carefully and syste- 
matically to study the facts and figuies 
lelating to emigration fiom India, I found 
that these veiy fully coiroborated the indi- 
vidual impression that I had received Indians 
are, perhaps, more than any other people in 
the ’world, a domestic, home-loving nation 
Whether it is something m the nature of the 
Indian climate or something fax deeper, 
approaching to religious worship of India 
herself, — her sacred rivers and hills and 
pilgiim places, — whatevei be the ultimate 
impelling motive, the fact remains that e\eiy 
race which has come across the bordei into 
India, from prehistoiic times, has been 
drawn with close ties of intimate affection to 
remain and settle there So intense has 
grown this love in then hearts, that, m 
spite of famine and disastei, they have 
preferred to li\e and die in India than to 
emigrate elsewhere 

To gi\e only one senes of facts and 
figures, — vast aieas in Afnca have been open 
for Indian settlement for many geneialions 
past and they are still for the most part open 
today Yet though the coast-lme of India, 
which faces Afnca, is densely populated and 
subject to a scarcity that often borders upon 
famine, there has been hardly any Indian 
migration across the sea The figures of 
Indian settlement m Afnca are so small, that 
at first sight they seem to be inaccurate 
Yet their general accuracy is vouched for, 
and they run as follow^s for Indians resident 


year 1920 — 

British East Africa 

12,500 

Tanganyika Teriitory 

3,000 

Uganda 

3.S00 

Zanzibar 

10,000 

Portuguese East Africa 

2,000 

Nyassaland 

2,000 

Rhodesia 

3,200 

T^ans\ aa! 

12,000 

Cape Colony 

6,500 

Free State 

106 


It must be lememDered that Indian settleis 
have been coming to some of these places 
for more than one hundred yeais and in 
certain instances for a much longer period 
still Yet, after all this period of settlement, 
during which no restrictive immigration laws 
were in force except m the South, — and those 
of only recent date, —there is at the present 


da^ an Indian ponulitioii in the hole of 
Africa, excluding Natal well undei 

^lity Ihousaacl 

Natal must be iLeated as iii exception 
The growth of the Indian population in that 
orovmce is not due to natural migration It 
has been bi ought about by laboui iccruitmg 
of the worst possible kind, under the indenture 
system Proof has been given, which has 
nevei beer seiiously challenged, that the 
Indian labourers, who were induced to 

emigrate by professional recruiteis, were in 
a great measure inveigled into going out 
The indenture system lent itself to fiaud and 
coiruption in e^eiy direction, and for nearly 
sixty yeais acUantage w^as taken of it by the 
sugar planteis and the sugai companies m 
order to keep well supplied their stock of 
laboui Those Indians, therefore, w^ho went out 
could not be called walling agents They w^ei e, 
lor the most pait, the dupes of professional 
recimteis The lesult of the indenture 
system has been that theie are today one 
bundled and hfty^ thousand Indians m Natal, 
— that IS to say, more than three times the 
numbei of all the Indians in the lest of 
Africa put togethei 

Let me deal, in the concluding poition of 
this present aiticle, with the problem of Natal 
only In all Africa, 1 saw^ nothing of so 
critical nature as the question of the ex- 
indentured Indians m Natal 

When the £2 poll tax had been abolished 
in 1914, and every Indian m Natal had been 
provided at last with oppoitunity for fieedom, 
I had fondly hoped that an immediate change 
would ensue, that the Indian laboui ers w^ould 
rise m chaiacter and status, and would be en- 
abled to impiove their owai economic position 
These were my constant thoughts and hopes 
On my visit to Natal m 1913-1914 

I can hardly describe how bittei the dis- 
appointment has been The hopes which I had 
have all been falsified Not only has there 
been no real improvement, but on the contrary 
things have gone still farther backward Even 
the w^ages have not m any degree increased 
m proportion to the rise m prices While 
commodities in Natal are foui or five times as 
dear as before the War, Ihew^ages ha\e hardly 
risen at all On my previous visit, m 1913- 
1914, I heaid that e\-indentured Indians weie 
being offered fiom twenty to thirty shillings, 
with rations, pei month In 1920 a very 
large proportion of Indians are only re- 
ceiving thirty -five to forty shillingSj with 
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rdiions^ pei iiionlt! Some ^oiii Ihousaarl 
Indians have put ihemsehes again uudei m~ 
aenturej and are still ‘mdentuied Indians’, 
in spite of the strong desire of the Indian 
community that this should not happen 

What IS e-^ en nioie se» ^Ous is the fact that 
according to the last figures officialH published 
giving h\ ages statistics’, the Indian iabouT*er 
IS cleaii} '^inking nito a suDn»ciged condition 
The uages ot Indians showed a maiked decline, 
while the African native labourers’ wages 
showed a maiked ascent 

The thing that has happened is quite 
simple The African native labourer has 
come into direct competition with the Indian, 
and the latter,— ha\ ing been depressed by long 
periods of senii-seivile laboui under indenture 
and having, m the process, lost all initiative, 
— IS now teelmg the pinch of poverty moie 
bitterly than ever befoie He is not able to 
hold his own in the labour maikei but has be- 
come so physically and intellectually depress- 
ed that he cannot raise his head above watei 
01 get out of ilie pool of the submeiged and 
sweated labour population 

The pioblem thus presented is exception- 
al!} giave, tor two leasons First of all, 
with regard to the Indian labourers themselves 
and their descendants They aie wretchedly 
unhappy Wherev ei I went they flocked round 
me, asking and even imploimg me to get them 
sent back to India It was the most pitiable 
thing to see their condition and my heait went 
out to them more than I can explain in words 
Secondly, they are degrading, among the 
other laces, the very idea of an flndian’ 
They are making it next to impossible for 
Indians as a whole to keep Iheir status m 
Natal The dead vveight of this great mass 
of submerged Indian population inevitably 
drags the name of dndian’ down into the dust 
All this has been caused by our own 
initial fault, in allowing Indians to be un- 
scrupulously reciuited for indentured pur- 
poses at ail We have now to make amends 
for those evils of the past It has not been 
enough merely to close down the indenture 
system We have still our duty to peifoim 
towards those whom we allowed to go out and 
to Tecome submerged under the indenture 
system This p 7 ayaschitta has }et to be 
performed 

My own suggested lemedy is to give these 
Indian labourers every opportunity to come 
back and make a new start in India itself I do 
not think that any other consideranon should 

78%— 2 


^\eigh witii us except the good of the Indian 
Ubouioi^ Ihemsehes We must judge the 
pioblem bv itself as a pioblem of humanity, 
They came to me with their families and iheir 
little children asking me to help them to 
rehun and I made them a piomise that I 
would do so A fiee passage is aheady offered 
by the South African Union Goveinmeni, and 
I was told by tiie officials that li has been 
impossible to find oufficienl ships for those 
who are ready and eagei to go These ships 
must be found Theie must be no more delay 
It IS, I believe, practically certain that 
the South African Union Government would 
offer a bonus to each adult, in addition to 
the free passage, because there is a general 
desire to decrease, if possible, the numbei of 
Indians in South Africa I should myself, for 
humanitarian leasons, be quite walling to wel- 
come any such offer and to urge upon the 
Indian Go\ eminent that it should deal as 
liberal^ as possible with these Indian 
laboui ers on their leturn to India They should 
institute an olfice at Bombay to look aftei 
their interests and enable them to settle 
down m India w ith some hope of leading a 
happier life than then sw eated life m Natal 
After all, labour is very greatly needed in 
India at the present time and it should not be 
at all difficult to provide suitable work 

I leave the political problem to others It 
IS not my own sphere and I have no inten^ 
tion of dealing with it in this instance^ I 
would only slate as a fact that Indian opinion 
in Natal was in favoiu of the course, which, 
for humanitarian reasons, appeared to me 
advisable, i e , the offer of a free passage and 
a bonus to any Indian labourer who desued to 
return to his owai motherland 

This problem of Natal raised a further 
question, wdiich I cannot leave undiscussed If 
my experience of the condition of ex-mden- 
tured Indians in Natal has been so disappoint- 
— aftei ten }mars without an} fresh inden- 
tured leciuiting from India and after six 
years of free labour in Natal itself, — then, are 
we not justified m saying to colonies such as 
Fiji, “We cannot tiust you with any more of 
our Indian labourers after what has happened 
in the past We ask you to show first, in un- 
mistakable v^ays, that the whole condition of 
the ex-mdentured Indians already in your 
territory is sound and secuie We put this 
acid test How aie you treating those 
labourers whom you already have ^ By that 
test w^e shall judge you 
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Smel), in In]i, with its biead-iiols and 
military sliooimgs, and sedition tuals, and 
deportations, the ans-wei is aliead^ given We 
are not going to send out any inoie ot our 


onn Indian laboniri'- lu >erei\e such iieaU 

ment a^ that ^ 

(To bu CO/ i'Ld) 

Boipui L h Andrews 


A NEPALESE BUDDHIST PAINTING 


A NEPALESE Buddhist painting lecenllv^ 
presented to the Mu'^eum oi Fine 
Alts, Boston, by Mi Edwaid W 
Forbes, illustiates the Pi/idapdti adSifi Kap^^a 
Avaddva^ — two connected tales of edification, 
illustrating the meiit of almsgiving The 
central figure represents Gautama Buddha, 
seated in hhumi-spai sa madid (the light 
hand ‘calling the eaith to witness’) , to right 
and left of him stand twm ‘aihals’, piobobly 
Ananda and Mahakasyapa Above, along the 
upper margin, are repiesented the fi\e 
Dhyani Buddhas, viz Ratnasambhava (gold, 
on a gieen horse, hand in varada mudra, the 
seal of charity), Aksobhya (blue, on a white 
elephant, hand in hlmmi-spai $a miidrd^ the 
seal of ‘calling the earth to witness’), Vaiio- 
cana (wdiite, on a white lion, hands in 
dharmacakra madid ^ the seal of turning 
the wheel of the law), Amitabha (led, on a 
blue peacock, hands m dhvdna mudi d^ the seal 
of trance), and Amoghasiddha (green, on a 
white hnnara^ a hand in abhaya mvdrd^ the 
seal of ‘Do not fear’) In the centie of the 
lowei marginal senes is a seated figure of 
Prajnapaiamita, the goddess of Transcendent 
Wisdom, (red, four-armed, holding a book and 
rosary), with lepresentations of the donors 
and accessories of ritual worship to right and 
left 

The stories related m the nariative 
representations immediately to the left and 
light oi the central seated figure may be 
summaiised as follows 

The Kapi^a Avadlna lelates that the 
Loid Ciiddli? while in the company of a 
large audience his follow eis, w^as requested 
^ by Saripulra to expound the nitues of charity, 
whereupon he related the following story 
“Once on a time Tala^isuta was born 
a monke}', Jnanakaia by name In conse- 
quence oi his sinful charactei the whole 
foiesl w^as beset wnth daikness ai the time 
of h^s birth, and famine laged on all sides 
Some time after, Dipankara’s piesence m 
the fore^st lestored it to light, and there 


was plenty of e\enihing jiianak'^ia, w^ondei- 
ing at this sudden change, gi\ea ]ack-fuui 
to the workei oi ihc ] iiiacle Dipankaia 
ga\c him lesiiuclion ni the plulosoph} of 
Buddhism, and promised him toansloimalion 
into a man Ide learned the chaiaclei oE 
man fiom a fiiend, and, Jiying, was bom a 
merchant’s son at Kamaailu He was named 
Dharmasn When Dliaimasii was \ciy young, 
Dipankaia, who was passing b>, asked him 
to gne the applicant anything that he could 
afford wnlh good wnll Dhaimisn ga'sc a hand- 
ful of dust, which was mslanth charged into 
gold He gave another handful of dust, which 
was changed into dainties for the Samgha 
Dipankara gianted him a boon, saying, “Foi 
this good conduct, }ou aic to become Saiba- 
nanda, the king ot Dipa\ati” Subananda 
always used to please Dipinkaii with food, 
and laiment The sloi) -telling was con- 
cluded with a discouise on moials, dwcrsified 
with a desciiption of the Sat) a Yuga and the 
duties appiopriate to that ‘Age of f iiilh’ 

The Pindapdf} a Avaduaa, is a tale m 
praise of giving alms-bowds fpuida-p~d , a) to 
Buddhist monks and continues the Ihiead of 
the Kapisa A\adana as follows Sarvananda, 
king of the gieat city of Dipa\ati, once 
visited the great "^hhaia of Piasannasila, and 
thence brought the Buddha Dipankara to 
his metropolis, and presented him (with) an 
almsbow^l full of iice, and thereupon the 
Buddha expatiated on the meiits of giving 
alms” — Mitra, The Savsli it Bnddhut Litc’^ 
lafiire of Nepal, 1882, p 195 

Turning to the actual scenes, wnich in 
most cases are idenlilmd by captions m 
Ranja script, w^e recognize (i) uppei left 
(proper left of the sealed Buddha), GaiUama 
Buddha relating the Avadana, iz) Dipankara 
Buddha emerging fiom a men 'Sier) (caption, 
Pasannasira Vihara) and (3) entering a 
dark forest (caption ‘Aisaka kHiia’ 01 
Monkey Forest) \vdiich (4) is immediately 
made light, and wheie he meets the monkey 
Jfianakara, who piesents him with a jack-fruit 
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^Kamarthi nagaraM ard ne^t to this (lo) 
making Ins olleiing to Dipankaia Buddha 
(caption 9'^arakani lansu — viva’) ^ above this, 
(ii) attending to the discourse of Dipankara 
(caption laidkayac asi\i}a’) above this, 
(13) his paients 111 conversation (caption 
‘D!pa\ati nagaia’) and again above this, (14) 
his paients in conversation, without captions 
The snbsidiaiy scenes around the outei edge 
of the whole picture aie connected with alms- 
giving, but the sequence is not apparent m 
detail 

The inscription below, in Ranja chaiacters 
(a Nepalese form of Nagari) is written in a 
highl}: Sanskntic vernaculai (Nepalese, 01 
Niwiri) and mentions the leignmg King 
Maharajadhiraja Jaya Mahendia Simha, Vi- 
jaya Raja This King, A\ho is also known as 
Mahipatmdra and as laya Vira Mahmdra, 
reigned from 1694-1722 A D his name is re- 
corded in the Buddhist V a, mav ah (Sylvain 
Levij Le Nepal ^ ii, 261 This is an addition to 
the few known insciiptions of his reign The 
donors, residents of Kathmandu, the capital 
of Nepal, are then mentioned they include 
one Tanval<ala and his wife Jasadhaia 
Laksmi, a son and two daughters Dipankaia 
Bodhisattva and the Pindapatra Avadana are 
then mentioned, and the date given as 
Samvat 837 (equivalent to A D 1716), the 
month of Sravana, the thirteenth day of the 
dark fortnight The inscription concludes 
with the invocation of a blessing on all the 
donors 

Edifying stones of almsgiving by monkeys 
to a Buddha are of considerable antiquity 111 


Buddhist ait The gift as a lule consists ot 
an alms-bowl containing honey or palm 
juice K scene of llns kind appeal s on a 
Gandinara relief fiom the SiLu stupa (Lahoie 
Museum Fouclici, Uaif cto-boudtUuquc 
dll Ganciliaja, i, p 254) as one of the 
eight leading events of Gautama Budclhak^ 
life on a stele fiom Sarnath (Sarnath Museum 
Foucher, The beginnings of- Buddhist art^ 
PI 19 — lieie also the monkey falls down a 
well), and m a Nepalese RIS of the Prajna- 
paramila, Cam-1643, (Fouchei, Lhcono- 
giaphie bouddhique, 1 , PI 8 \ 1 I / and v, 
4) For fuithei discussion of such scenes and 
other lefeieiices see Foucher, IB ait c^cco- 
hoiiddlnqut. du Gandhai a i, pp 5^2-515 
The present painting is an impoitant 
document of Nepalese art, of unusual 
excellence foi so late a peiiod as the 
eighteenth cenlur), and lepiesenling the 
continuation of a long and uninteriupted 
tradition It is remarkable alike in oiganisa- 
tion and strong harmonious colour, well as 
for its admirable craftsmanship Amongst 
the conventions of particular inteiesi may be 
remarked the ancient method of continuous 
narration, wdieie the same figuie is repeated 
in the same composition in succesM\e 
moments of the stoiy the dislmciion of 
daikness from light, compaiable with the 
differentiation of day and night scenes in the 
early Rajasthani Ragmala paintings and 
the indication of a city by means of a house 
and pel sons within it 

Anvnda Coomar/vswamy 


IMAGES OF THE DANCING SIVA 
By N K. Bhattasali, m.a , Curator, D4,cca Museum 


I mages of the Nataiaja Siva or Siva 
as the supieme dancer are extiemely 
mteieshng productions of the Indian 
art In these images, Siva is represented 
dancing the Tan, lava dance The way in 
which the grace and the rhythm of the 
dance aie expressed in some of the images 
IS quite stiiking, and has wondeseived 
admiration fiom the lovers of art 
Southern India is particularly iich m the 
images of Dancing Siva In north India, 
these images aie scarcely to be met with 


Many images of the dancing Siva have, 
however, been discovered in the South- 
eastern districts of Bengal How Bengal, 
especially the present Dacca and Tippera 
districts, came to share this peculiarity 
with Southern India is an inteiesting 
problem of history 

Nataiaja, Natesha, Naitteswara,--all 
mean the same thing and lefer to the 
same image The name Nartteswaia was 
found insciibed on the pedestal of an 
image of the dancing Siva, found m the 
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Nataiaja Siva— with ien Jiaiids 

JlSfTl dancing Siva li 

also left his stamp on the conntiy 

of ancient Rampi 
the capital of the Senas, is still called ) 

riiftif N^teswar and contains tl 

Brahnianbaria subdivision of the Tippei 

g f the dancmg Siva, found aboi 
years ago, is still -worshipped ] 
g^pears from these that NatarSja w^as 
y popular deity m ancient Samatal 




jr am 

Vacca Division, lespectively 

In Matsya Purana, (Chapter 259 
Vangabasi Edition ) we find a detailed 
desciiption of how images ot Nataraia 
Sn a should be made The test and t4 
translation of the Vangabasi edition 

ie.Te?f one 
legiets to find, how carelessly these 

Vangabasi editions of the Hindu ihgioS 

books have been edited and tiaaslated. 
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The following deta,iis, howe\er, may be 
gatheied with some ainoitnt oi piecision 
The god Jiaj^ iidve fotn, eight, ten oi 
sixteen aims The light hands should 
cairy vSwoid, Lance, Staff, Tiident and 
the Boon-bestowing pose , and the left 
hands,— Shield, Skull-cup, Snake, Death’s 
Head (Khatwanga) and Rosary, wdien 
the god IS to have ten aims %hen the 
god IS to have sixteen aims, the addi- 
tional hands will have the following 
weapons in addition to the weapons of 
the ten-aimed image — Chank, Discus, 
Club, Bell, Vishnu’s Bow and Vishnu’s 
Arrow All the gods and othei cieatures 
should be lepresented as piajing feivently 
around NatarSja and piostiating them- 
selves before the august manifestation 
The skeleton Rishi Bhringi with othei 
ghosts should be dancing in unison 

Images of Nataraja Siva, hitheito 
found in the Dacca and fippeia distiicts 
may be divided into two classes One 
class has ten aims with weapons corres- 
ponding to those that aie given to the 
ten-armed god in the Matsya Puiana 
The two normal arms expiess the ihythm 
of the dance, but we cannot be sure 
whether they held the Boon and the Rosary, 
as the hands aie damaged on both of the 
only two samples hitheito discovered 
Images of the other class have twelve aims, 


pi eminent among wliicn aic the tliiee 
pans These (i) plav cn n ''■hna held 
acioss the bieast , rae the two 

normal hands) , (n) hold the scipciit 
Shesa (the eteinal snake) bv its two ends 
like a canopy ovei the head, aiid(ui)aic 
folded m the An] all pose ovei the mattid 
ciest of the god The lest of the hands 
hold different Sana weapons Doth the 
classes hav'e the Bidl beneath the feet of 
the god, dancing m unison in ccStatic io_) 
This last ieataie d^scingmshes the 
North Indian images of Naiaiaja horn 
those of Southern India, wheie the p'ace 
of the Bull IS taken by the Apasmaia 
Puiasha, a demon The majOtity ol the 
South Indian images, it may also be 
noted, hav’e only lout aims The Bull, 
hovvev^ei, may be seen linking behind the 
god in a sixteen aimed image ot Nataia]a 
at the entrance ol Cave No 1 at Badami 
(6th century AD) in the Bombay 
Piesidency and the sei pent lifted ovei the 
head is also to be seen in this image (See 
Modern Re\ie\v foi Januaiy, 1913, p lb) 
But nowheie does the sculptor portiay 
with such admiiable skill the ecstaey of 
the Bull beneath the feet of the god as in 
the images of the Dacca and Tippeia 
distiicts Two images lepiesentmg thetw o 
classes enumerated above aie lepioduced 
in this article fiom photographs 


THE TOUCH STONE 
By Seeta Devi, b, i. 


P HULABALA was m a great hutiy 
She left hei mid-day meal unfinished 
and began to mount the stalls with 
light and quick steps But some sudden 
thought brought her to a standstill, 
while she was but halfway up “There 
now, I have left that kitchen dooi open 
Whenever I try to do things in a huiiy, I 
am sure to make a muddle,’’ she mutreied 
Greatly vexed with heiself, she came 
down again and shut the dooi with 
unnecessary violence It seemed to relieve 


her and she went up to hex loom quite 
cheerfully The room was very tidy and 
clean, as looms belonging to childless 
young v'^'ornen generally aie Sea-shells, 
toys of maible and other bric-a-bi<ics 
weie prettily arranged within a glass case 
Two Ol three colouied sarees and a pink 
satin bodice were in cvidcrnce The bed was 
smooch and white, thougii the pillows 
boiC some faint oil stains Theie was a 
diessmg-table in a corner , and all sorts of 
toilette requirements upon it 
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Plittlabala took up two pans* from a 
silver box standing near by, then laid 
hex self down on the bed, chewing them 
But a midday siesta ri as not probably 
hei object, as she showed by getting up 
again aftei Sve minutes She stood befOxC 
the hanging mill oi fox a while, admixing 
hei leddcned lips, then came oat of her 
loom 

The door of the next loom ■'vas open 
She came and stood before it with one 
hand upon hex cheel and cited out in a 
tone ot shocked amazement, “Is this the 
way you aie getting leadj^ ’ Was it foi 
this that I huriied my self LiU I u as fit Lo 
diop down ^ ’ 

Foui of the inmates of the loom wcic 
playing caids, one was having a good nap 
with an open novel lying on her bicast, 
one eldeily lady was busy sewing and in o 
coiner a giil was seated wiLli hci back 
against the w all 

The angi} tone of Pliulabala saspended 
all business foi a moment The card- 
plat eis thicw dowm the cards and 
SCI ambled up A fair girl of about fourteen 
summeis made an impatient gestuie and 
leinaiked, “1 nevei saw any one so fond 
of hunting as aunt It is only one now, 
and Seida! won’t come beloie half past 
two Suiel} you will be able to finish youi 
dressing befoie that ^ A toilette lequiiing 
moie time tvould be an amazing one ” 

Phulabaia was nettled and said cutting- 
ly, “Yes my deal, that it would But it 
xvas not I, who made the carriage wait 
neaily three quarters of an hour the last 
time we went out You weie t\ing jour 
ribbons in a new-fangled knot, I think 
But the blame can easily be laid upon 
my de\oted shouldcis, T seem to be born 
foi that ” 

The gill w'as about to answ^ei when 
anothei young woman inteivened, “Now 
Charu, please stop, what’s the use of 
quarreling about nothing ^ Y^otii tempei 
does not seem to impiove wuth youi school 
education But come now and diess up 
my hair in that pietty style you showed 

“ Betel-leaves with spices wrapped up in them 

f Third elder brother. 


me that day,” with that she burned off 
chtiu 

The loud tones of the company weie 
enough co louse up the sleeper, who at 
this -junctuie cued out shrilly and angrily, 
“Can’t you have your gossip anywhere 
else, except in this lOom, you hussies^ 
Now } ou liav e finished my sleep for me 
Get out of heie And you Thakurhji,' 
may I ask what you ha\ c been doing that 
you could not tell those fools not to 
awaken me with their scieams ’ 

The sistei-in-law raised her face from 
her sewings and said in a piofoundly giave 
tone, “Why should I do that EouP 
One IS the keepei of one’s own dignity 
Do you thmk they would ha\ e listened for 
a second to poor me, who is but a 
dependant So, why should I lower myself 
bi- speaking to them ^ You of couise can 
do so, as you aie the mistiess ” 

The niistiess seemed a bit pleased at 
this and turned ovei on hei mat to lesume 
hei bioken slumber The other lady 
collected her things and left the room. 
Only the girl in the coiner, remained there 
with her back against the wall 

Voices weie heard again near the door, 
not in loud conversation this time, but 
veiy low Phulabaia was saying, “This 
IS nothing but wilful unkmdness She 
nevei goes to sefe her aunt in the day-time, 
but to-day hei love foi that old woman 
seems to know no bounds Now, who is 
to open the dooi for the maid-servant and 
who IS to give out the things to the cook ^ 
Theie nevei was one boin as unlucky as 
myself It is not as if I went out every 
day, but once in a year even seems to be 
too good for me ” 

Chaiu was now all sympathy “It is 
really too bad of her, she did it inten- 
tionally to prevent oui going to the 
theatre She was grumbling the whole 
morning, aftei she had heard that we 
weie to go Shall I go and rouse up the 
mistress 

The others neaily collapsed at this 
atiocious proposal “Don’t you dare to 
do it,” cried Phulabaia in dismay, “that 

1 Husband's sister 
1 Brother’s wife. 
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would be paying too e'en! loi one eveaing 
atthetheptre I bkall iiev’ei lieai the last 
of it then, even if I live to be a bundled , to 
say nothing ol tJie abuse which would be 
served out to my ancestois ” 

The youthful faces began to look 
gloomy One must stay toi household 
pui poses, as the widowed aunt of the 
family had made herself scarce But who 
was she to be ^ All of them were diessed 
in then fineries foi going out and looking 
to enjoying the play and meeting their 
friends And now to talk of staying at 
home, it was heart-tending 

Suddenly a plan originated in Chain’s 
fertile brain “Let us do one tlimg,” she 
suggested, “let us bring down Niiee and 
place hei m the kitchen Wc can leave 
the fiont door open then without feai 
You can leave the keys of the store room 
in hei charge too The cook knows veiy 
well what things are needed, she will take 
them out herself ” 

The faces of the company piesentcleaied 
up all at once There was none equal to 
Charu for suggesting ways out of difficul- 
ties Charu, too, seemed quite conscious 
of the fact and with a pleased air got into 
the room Niree was sitting there in the 
corner, just as they had left her Chaiu 
whispered something in her ear and pulled 
her out of the room 

It was difficult to make out Niiee’s age, 
hei face gave hei out to be a young 
woman, but hei stunted figuie told 
anothei tale She was a niece of the 
master of the house When a child she 
had once fallen down from a great height, 
which resulted in hei becoming paralysed 
on tbe left side of the body She could 
walk with difficulty on a level surface, hut 
for getting up oi down stairs she had to 
be carried Her powe. of speech too was 
impaiied to a gieot eufcent, her aiticulation 
being feeble, mdislmct and slow 

The gills sill lounded lie^ and began to 
talk all at the same time in then eagerness 
to make Niree understand uJaat it as 
wanted ol hei Pludabala thrust a, bunch 
of keys in hex hand and specially selecting 
one out tried to make bfei understand that 
that was the key of the stole loom The 
result was not hopeful Niiee only stared 


at them with pii?/:ied and uncoinpiehend- 
mg eyes 

Somebody knocked at tlie sheet door 
and shouted fiom there, “Chain, be leady 
all of you, J am going to fetch the caiiiagc 
But if you are not leady by the time I 
come back, I tell you, I would not at all 
mind leaving you behind ’’ 

Charu leaned o\er the lailmgs as she 
lepiied in hei shiill ■s’-oice, “No feai of that, 
my deal cousin, delay, if theie is anjq will 
not he of our making ’’ 

They again clusteied lound Niiee 
Chain giew impatient and taking her by 
the shouldeis, gave hei a good shake, 
crying, “Can't you get it into j'otti head, 
you silly, good-for-nothing ^ This is the 
key of the stoie loom, gi\e it to the cook, 
when she comes Now let us take hei down, 
and place hei in the kitchen Don’t you 
feai, she has understood all, she is not so 
siliy as she poses to be ” 

They had just taken the poor thing 
down when the rumbling of the cairiage 
wheels weie hcaid outside and a young 
man spiang into sight The sight that 
piesented itself befoie him seemed to give 
him an unpleasant suipiise, and he ciied 
out sharply, “Why Chaiu, you are never 
taking your cousin Niiee with you ' That 
won’t do, I tell you ” 

Chaiu wms busy helping Niiee to a 
convenient seat as she lephed “Now, please, 
don’t get angry about nothing, and give 
us credit for some sense Take hei with 
us indeed ’ I hope I know better We 
are leaving her here to keep watch Niree, 
here is a picture-book for you,” and toss- 
ing a large book into hei lap, she ran and 
sprang into the lured carnage The others 
too followed her talking all the while 

Niree sat alone, with the picture-book 
on hei lap She had gone ovei this very 
book a hundred times, as such books w^’Cie 
not abundant m the house and as nobody 
caied to think of any other way of amus- 
ing liei except Dy tossing one of these 
books to her Charu alone of all the in- 
mates of the house, some times sat down 
to tell her a stoiy Placing Niiee befoie her 
she w otild go on and on about the King 
and the Two Queens and the teirible man- 
eating demons Anothei day she would 
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leave folkloie alone and begin to tell her 
a story gleaned from some English novel, 
■which she had surreptitiously read It 
was possible that Niree undei stood only 
a part of all these, but whenever ChSru 
seemed to see any such sign on the face of 
her afflicted companion, she -would shut 
up at once and leave her alone, with some 
stinging remark about her uselessness 
The imperious young lady never could 
tolerate her kindness being thrown away 
Niree was sitting alone and her mind 
was wandering about somewhere among 
those charming people of whom she had 
heard in Ch ru’s stones She had not 
understood i-iuch that Charu had told, 
but she filled up these gaps with the help 
of her imagination, and she had succeeded 
in building up a world of enchantment 
The people of this world weie not useless 
dummies like heiself, they laughed, they 
played and they loved The women there 
charmed the hearts of men, and the men 
too, the brave stiongmen, attracted the 
women The women weie fio-vverlike in 
appearance but they became streaks of 
lightning when called upon to act for their 
beloved , and the men, strong and sturdy 
as granite crags, seemed to bend low as 
the grass before lo\ e The sky there was 
always cleai , except for one or two fleecy 
autumnal clouds, and sometimes you saw 
a rainbow flash into sight. 

The chain on the outer door suddenly 
Jingled. The cook or the maid-servant 
perhaps, Niree looked up expectantly 
But what she saw, seemed to turn her 
into stone with fear and amazement A 
young man was standing before hei, his 
face was red with exertion and the sweat 
was pouring off his brow in streams His 
legs were covered with dust up to the knees, 
and blood was trickling down from one of 
them His dress too was torn and stained 
He stood in the middle of the court-yard 
and looked about him with startled and 
frightened eyes like a deer brought to bay 
An involuntary ciy burst from her lips 
No sooner had he caught the sound 
than he sprang into the kitchen and threw 
himself down at hei feet He raised his 
piteous eyes to her face and cried out, 
‘‘Save me, Oh save me, none but you can 


do it I am m gieat danger, the police aie 
hot at my heels Do you hear them shout- 
ing I don’t want you to do much, but 
I am going to conceal myself behind that 
large chest, please don’t give me away if 
they come here ” 

Niree could not utter a single word and 
the young man crept behind the chest A 
great tuimoil was heard outside Niree 
was nearly dead with flight If the police 
should enter the house, how could she save 
the young man ? But he had begged her 
to save him She was nothing but an use- 
less lump of clay, but he had come to her 
and to none else Something seemed to 
tiy to struggle out of her breast and to 
choke hei and two large tear-drops i oiled 
down hei cheek She must and she would 
save him, otherwise why should God send 
him to her of all persons in the world ’ 
And why on this day, when she was alone 
in the house ^ She rose trembling and 
tottei mg to her feet and shut the kitchen 
door exerting all her strength to do so 

The noise outside was gradually subsid- 
ing and it ceased after a time The 
young man came out from his place of 
concealment and opened the kitchen door 
Then he turned to Niree and said, “You 
have done me the gieatest service on earth 
But do a bit more, give me some money, 
so that I may get away from this city. I 
have nothing with me Lend me the 
money and I swear in the name of God 
that I will return it to you as soon as 
I can ” 

But where could she find money ^ She 
had none of her own, but it was not in 
her power to refuse him anything It was 
not only to help this young man in danger, 
it was to justify to herself her own hither- 
to worthless existence But how to get 
the money and where ^ Her mind struggled 
furiously against the impediment of her 
feeble body It seemed to rush over the 
whole house seeking for a bit of money 
Only a very little bit, he had asked for 
But, 0 you unfortunate man, you have 
come to beg of a person who had no great- 
er pauper than herself 

Suddenly she rose up clutching the wall 
for a support and tottered out of the 
kitchen But she had to stop at the foot 
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of the stcXiiS, she cotikl not go tip without 
assistance The young man followed her 
closelv Afiei a while Niiee took the bunch 
of kejs winch Phulabala had given her 
and gave it to the young man, excitedly 
pointing upstairs The young man seemed 
to undeistand, but hesitated to go 
up But Nnee again uiged him with 
gestares He looked aiound, then quickly 
lan up the staus and entered the first 
doOi he found open It happened to be 
Phulabala’ s Pie ran to the dressing table 
and fitted one of the keys to the drawer 
It opened easily Among a thousand 
knick knacks there was a little purse Pie 
quickly took out two rupees, then closing 
the drawer, ran down again 

Niree was still standing at the foot of 
the stalls gating tipwaids anxiously 
The man came up to her and showing her 
the money said, “I have taken no nioie I 
don’t knoY/ how to thank you I will 
return it as soon as ever I can Keep this 
ring of mine, it will seive to remind you 
that you ha\e given life to a poor helpless 
wretch ” 

He thrust a ring into her trembling 
band, then casting another sharp look 
aiound, ran out of the house 

Niiee came back to the kitchen again 
and sat down, with the ring in her hand 
She was at a loss to find out a hiding 
place foi the ling She durst not keep it 
on hei fiiigei foi fear of her relations 

At this time the cook and the maid- 
servant entered the house together talking 
volubly Nnee slaited and thrust the 
img in the breast of hei dress The maid- 
seivant began to collect together the 
scatteied pots and pans and remarked, 
“So TJaey have all gone out to the theatre 
putting you heie Such goings on ' The 
front door standing wide open, have 
they no lear in then hearts 

The cook leismelj divested herself of 
her not oier-clean wrapper and placing 
it on the window sill, answered, “Don’t 
talk of these modern girls, they are just 
ama'^mg We too were girls once, but 
nobody ever heaid oui voices We worked 
from tnoining to night and nevei even 
dreamt of going out for pleasuie But 
things aie changed Now give me the 


keys please So even that old aunt of 
yours has gone out leaving you alone 
Are they human beings at all, i wonder 
P'bese two women were laibei fond of 
Nnee, because they neier had to put any 
lestiamt upon themselves whde m her 
presence, and could give vent to then 
opinions about the inmates of the bouse, 
quite freely, as Niiee was incapable of 
reporting anything they said 

Nnee sat tip late that night till the 
jonng ladies leturned from the theatre 
“See there, Nnee IS still sitting up,” ex- 
claimed Cham “1 never saw one so 
greedy for stones though Heaien knows 
what she understands of them ” 

They were just then busy with their 
own affairs and had not much attention 
to spaie foi Nnee Eveiyone desciibed 
hei own impression of the acting and as 
all talked at the same time none heard 
what another said, which was just as 
well When Phulabala enteied her loom 
Niree’s manners became so excited that 
Chiiru cried out, “Now what is the matter 
with you ^ Why do you fidget like that 
Are you ill 

Niree shook hei head in denial But 
she did not quiet down before all the 
members of the family had their suppers 
and retired for the night Even after 
that she once rose up shiieiing on her 
bed as she heaid a noise in Phulabala’s 
room 

The days passed on in their usual 
manner None noticed the theft, not 
even Phulabala She seldom troubled 
with the puise Sometimes two oi three 
months passed by wnthout her once 
touching it 

But the thief had left his traces not 
upon the purse alone A poor timid heart 
treasured his memory day and night To 
hei the wrorld became a vast background, 
against which stood only one fair young 
face The world too was changed Formerly 
it was just like herself, ugly, dumb and 
inanimate But now it had taken on 
colours of entrancing beauty, and sang 
out every now^ and then through the voice 
of the sweet singing bird “Speak, bride, 
speak The air too became living, and 
rocked the poor girl gently in its arms, 
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and wluspeied tales of mjslciy in hei 
ears The touchstone, which she earned 
about on her heait, had turned this 
earth to arolcl 

o 

But the stolen money was not letuined 
Niiee began to feel exceedingly ill at ease 
because she could not letuin the money to 
Phulabala A shadow seemed gi adually to 
gathei ovei the blight young face which 
she saw day and night and this piicked 
her like a thoi n Why did he not return the 
money ^ Had he again fallen into any 
danger^ Was it all a pieience then^ No, no, 
it could not be God would nevet mock his 
atHicted cieature so hoiiibly One so fair 
can nevei be a liai She used to take out 
his ling and touch hei forehead with it 
thus dispelling all doubts and feais It 
was ■'■he key to hei woild of enchantment 

On that morning the mistiess of the 
house was just beginning to wake up, 
indulging in jaw-ciacking yawns, when 
hei eldest sistei-in-law entered the loom 
with a pi etei naturally solemn face and 
said, “Boil, Niiee has got very high fever 
She passed a very uncjuiet night I 
nevei had a wink of sleep with hei groans 
Call a doctor, or do whatever you like 
now, I have done my part ’’ 

The news -was not of a kind to make 
the iccipient oveijoyed with it “Am I 
responsible foi all the idiots of the 
family shrieked the mistiess of the 
house “Why don’t the troublesome women 
take then childien with them when they 
die ^ I am going to tell him to take charge 
of his niece I wash my hands of the 
whole affair I do not Imo-w whether I 
ought to remove that boy of mine, feveis 
now have become so contagious ” 

The whole family was soon m an 
uproai, not because they were anxious 
for the sick girl but because they wanted 
to secuie themselves against infection 
The children of the house were kept as far 
off from the sickroom as possible The 
eldeis too never went near it if they could 
help it The doctoi came, presciibed, then 
went aw'^ay aftei cautiomng eveiybody 
against infection 

The eldest uncle of Niree, who -was the 
master of the house, foi leasons known to 
himself, had a soit of love - foi that poor 


afflicted thing, though he had seldom the 
opportunity of showing it undei the strict 
discipline of his wife Aftei his return 
from office, he sat with lier foi an noui oi 
so But she did not kno''v him, she kept 
on tossing from side to side and inutteimg 
something indistinctly to herself He bent 
down to catch her woids “The money, 
the money, where is the money she was 
murmuring Her uncle took out four oi 
five rupees fiom his pocket and put it into 
her hand, saying, “Heie is the money, 
child ” Niiee grasped the rupees at once 
and was calmei afteiwards, she even 
slept for a while 

Phulabala went to give hei a cup of 
milk at night Nnee suddenly sat up 
on her bed, and di awing the hand which 
held the cup towaid hei self, thiust the 
money into it Phulabala tooic it wonder- 
ing while Charu who was standing behind 
said, “There now, sheis getting charitable 
You are in luck aunt, she nevei gave me 
anything though I have come often enough 
to feed her ” 

Niree was not destined to sufier long 
Ten days sufficed foi the trivial drama 
of her life to be played out, then the daik 
cm tain dropped 

A large three-stoned building stood by 
the side of this house It was a boaidmg- 
house foi college students The sound of 
loud weeping and the repeated ciy of 
“Haribol”"' brought a numbei of young 
men out to the verandah They bent ovei 
the railings to see what was going on 
One of them informed the otheis, “Do 
you know fellows, that paialysed girl 
next door has just died Bat it is bettei 
foi such persons to be dead ” 

A fair j oung man suddenly pushed his 
way to the front and cried out, “Is it so ^ 
I am sorry She once helped me to win a 
bet Every day I thought of sending back 
the money, but somehow I nevei did I 
shall send it to their house this very day ” 

All of them at once closed xound him 
with eager shouts, “What bet, how did 
you win, how did she help The young 
man laughed and explained “Oh it is 
nothing much Jitenwasone day saying, 

p "Chant God’o name” 
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‘WEat an amoant of lubbisli our novebsts 
can give out You alwaj s read of the for- 
tunate hero lushing to a beautiful heroine 
whenever he is puisued b]?- the police, and 
the lady is always ready to saciifice her 
life to save him But what is the reality ^ 
Just you try the game and you will find 
a broomstick or the frying pan thrown at 
your head by the fan hand oi be treat- 
ed to such a shnek as will bnng down the 
whole police force of Lalbazar If any of 
you can prove that it is possible to get 
out of any difficulty with the help of any 
heroine, I will give him ten rupees and 
stand treat for two shows at the Bijou 
Theatie ’ ‘I accept the challenge,’ said I, 
‘I shall make the next house my field of 
operations ’ From then I began to take 
sharp note of oui neighbouis and soon 
had a pretty good knowledge about them 
I knew how many men there were and 
how many women, when the gentlemen 
went out and when the maid-seivants, 
and whether the street dooi was always 


locked One day I saw that the gentlemen 
were out and the young ladies were 
starting for some soit of iestivity Ihe 
servants had not yet come I saw my 
oppoitunity and slipped in. I won the 
bet in no time Jiten and Nasu helped 
me a little by counterfeiting the police and 
uttering two oi three hoirible shrieks 
The heroine of course was not quite up 
to the mark as regards personal appear- 
ance but still she was a heroine And 
I gave her a brass ring too as a keepsake, 
which was woitli three annas But I got 
near twenty rupees in return ” 

But to the poor afflicted giil that biass 
rmg had somehow become the most 
valuable thing on eaith The secret of the 
miracle was hidden in that breast which 
had just then become still for ever 

The procession for the cremation 
ground, started with a loud shout of 
“Haribol” The band of young men 
looked lound once, the next moment they 
weie deep in then conversation again 


LABOUR UNREST IN INDIA 


“India stands for living Humanity as against 
inert matter , for more equitable distribution 
of wealth , for less luxury and more brother- 
hood , for less industrial conflict and moie 
co-operation , for wealth as a means as against 
wealth as an end , and for finding happiness 
not m restless self-serving but in the consecra- 
tion of life to the welfare of Society and 
Humanity ’’ 

T his is the message of India to the 
West But in the light of the in- 
creasing number of industiial con- 
flicts — sometimes reaching a stage when 
military help is thought indispensable — one 
is tempted to remark that the message 
needs her own careful consideiation at 
the present time Stiikes have been on the 
increase since January last Laboui uni- 
ons have been growing up day after 
day Indian labour on the whole seems to 
have awakened Things have changed so 
quickl> since the War began that we can 


now clearly describe the industiial policy 
of India It IS decidedly western in every 
aspect Corporations and factory mode 
of production have considerably replaced 
the old systems, but not without the atten- 
dant evils 

Strikes, lock-outs, picketting and con- 
flicts with the militaiy or the police have 
been the leatuies of the lecent troubles 
Since stiikes aie as epidemic as some of 
the worst diseases, they have spiead all 
ovei India with their evil results in many 
cases The following table, worked out 
from the details of the labour unrest in 
India between January 2nd and about 
Maich Ord shows how tbe stiike-fe\ei 
spread out fi om Bombay 


Nature of businebses where strikes 
occurred 

1 Cotton and Jule mills 


No of No of 
strikes strikers 
in each 
110 2500 
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2 Engineering and othei Work* 

shops 10 4170 

3 Mistnes, Municipal laboureis, 

Tailors, etc 4 6000 

During a period of about 62 days 124 
strikes had occurred m Bombay, Calcutta 
and all other places over India The Jute 
and Cotton mill industiy have suSered 
most, Bombay itself being reponsible lor 
as many as about 85 strikes Bombay 
again shows the laigest number of strikes 
in the Engmeeiing and the allied trades 
In the last item some 240,000 men seem to 
have taken partfiom Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madias Most of these stakes are for 
inciease of wages due to increased cost of 
living, and employers would do well to 
find out the leal amount of such mci ement 
and raise their wages in proportion 

Some people are of opinion that these 
stakes are due to the increasing number 
of labour unions Such people always 
associate the two together and think that 
with the abolition oi labour unions, stakes 
would be at an end But it is far from 
being so When a number of workmen are 
united by quite similar feelings they will 
be determmed to talre necessary actions 
even if they had not formed unions An 
attempt to prevent their formation will 
only make the strike a more violent one, 
because the men are moved solely by feel- 
ings in their minds Reasons do not mould 
their decisions when they are denied the 
advantage of discussion It will not be 
a surprise if the men even take to undesir- 
able and reckless ways in attacking their 
opponents On the other hand, open fight 
IS made a necessity in the actions of the 
unions, since each action on behalf of a 
union has to be the result of public discus- 
sion amongst the members Then exis- 
tence, if properly guided, is a preventive 
measure against strikes As for the woik- 
man, they afford him opportunities for 
self-development, education and rignt 
thmking The decisions of the unions cany 
a greater weight than the requests of indi- 
vidual labourers 

The experience of many American 
states in these subjects establishes the 
above statements. It is therefore to be 
hoped that when labour unions in India 


become more educated and more efficiently 
managed they would show Similar good 
results The employer in his anxiety over 
the incieasing troubles with his workmen, 
should not discourage the formation of 
laboui unions He should try his best to 
understand the real grievances of his men 
The complaint raised in Bombay that the 
workman has been strictly kept away from 
all access to hiS emplov er seems to be a 
real cause for troubles They should both 
move m a closer relationship than at pre- 
sent, if ill-will between them is to be 
avoided 

The most eftective way in which labour 
disputes are dealt with in the West is by 
bringing the two parties into close touch 
with each other The organizations 
adopted for the purpose aie called arbitra- 
tion and conciliation boards The latter 
contams elected representatives of labour 
and capital They elect their own Presi- 
dent and a Vice-president of whom one 
will be from the representatives of labour 
and the other from those of capital A 
secretary IS elected from the labour mem- 
bers Then again a standing committee 
IS formed in which the President and the 
Vice-president will be ex-o&cio members 
The committee meets at regular mtervals 
and whenever necessary It discusses all 
questions brought before it and lays down 
the further procedure of the parties con- 
cerned But it has no power to discuss 
questions of wages and arbitration The 
board alone will deal with them either at 
the committee’s reejuest or in its annual 
meetings It also considers all the ques- 
tions which the committee failed to decide 
If the board also fails to settle the dispute 
the matter will be finally placed before an 
arbitrator 

Conciliation is infinitely better than 
arbitration in that the decision in the 
former is arrived at by purely informal and 
friendly discussions and so there are more 
chances of the decision being obsei ved faith- 
fully by both the parties in the former case 
than in the latter 

Aibitration will piove successful only if 
there is an understanding between the two 
parties that the award will be given effect 
to by each of them. The arbitrator heais 
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tlie aigumetits of both sides and bases his 
awaid on the equities oi the case A section 
of the public feel that the awaid should 
have legal force behind it Compulsory 
arbitration may sometimes do an injustice 
to one of the paities while the other may 
postpone settlement to an indefinite period 
Both have their evils, and there are great 
diffeiences of opinion on the subject 

For example, many of the Ameiican 
States adopt voluntary arbitration while 
Australia adopts the compulsory system 
In any case the history of these organiza- 


tions have cleailjr shown tlidt they consi- 
derably lessen the numbei of labour trou- 
bles and economists hope that ludustiial 
peace may be secured through these agen- 
cies It is therefore highly necessary that 
such organizations should be established 
in India We should continue to give 
India’s messag'^ to the West and piactise 
it oursehes It is hoped that laboiii 
and capital each in its own as well as in 
each othei ’s interest will make use of these 
methods as eaily as possible 

K N Par imesw vran 


INDIAN CURRENCY AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
By Prof Upendranath Ball, m i 


T he piobiem of Exchange is \ery hard to 
follow and m fact very few people in 
India understand what is meant by 
Exchange Ordinary people do not care 
much whether the exchange rate rises or 
falls We are all concerned ivith the puces of 
the commodities of ei eryday use Prices aie 
determined by the equation of supply and 
demand The extent of the maiket however 
depends upon the nature of the commodities 
Perishable commodities have a local market 
But imperishable goods, which do not suffer by 
long transpoitation and which do not depend 
upon individual caprices, have generally veiy 
extensive markets Colton, wheat, tea, and 
such othei articles have big markets, and 
these articles are carried from one part of the 
globe to another In the international 
market comparative cost is the chief factor 
If the comparative cost of production of 
an article, say cotton piece goods, is 
greater in India than in England, it will be 
profitable for Indians to import this article 
Besides there are other articles wfiich partake 
of the nature of monopolies, say jute m 
India, silver in America Suchffhings are not 
produced m other places, so the industrial 
countries must purchase these commodities 
from the countries which produce them In 
this \va.y international trade arises 

The imports and exports aie geneially 
paid by bills of exchange This mechanism 


avoids the movement of specie But in case 
imports exceed exports, then specie has to be 
exported to pay foi the excess of impoits, 
or it the exports exceed impoits then specie 
will flow into the country This is the lunda- 
mental principle of mtei national trade In 
order to avoid the cost of tianspoiting specie 
the expoiteis may be willing to pay an 
extra amount upto the point of the cost, 
or the importers may be induced to accept less 
than the full value of the Bill upto the 
point But in special circumstances this 
point may be exceeded as in the case of tight- 
ness in money or wai Besides these geneial 
principles of supply and demand theie is the 
question of the system of cuiiency The 
currency system is different m diffeient 
countries Some countries use gold, some 
Sliver, and again some papei, some use them 
all simultaneously Paper currency does not 
go beyond the borders of the country using it 
So it has no importance in the international 
market But when papei currency is incon- 
vertible, and it is not properly legulated 
according to the needs of the market, it has 
the tendency to inflate the prices, and indi- 
rectly to affect trade Gold and silv ei coins 
aie of varying denominations, and are not 
of equal fineness Consequently then relative 
value have to be detei mined It is not a difficult 
task to ascertain the lelative value when 
the fineness of the different coins is known 
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But when the coins are of two diffeient metals 
of fluctuating prices, the exchange rate has 
to be adjusted aecoichng to ihe oscilliations 
of the maiket In such circumstances tiade 
suffers considciably The matter becomes 
more complicated wdien the state intervenes, 
and fi^es an aiiihcial price for its currency, 
and determines the exchange rate irrespective 
of the pi ice of bullion 

This IS the situation in India The ruriency 
s)stem m India is a managed S)stem 
The curiency foi internal trade is sihei , 
and nickel and bron/e lor smallei coins This 
IS supplemented by a large amount of paper 
But the value of the coins does not depend 
upon then intrinsic \\Oitb In order to suit 
ihe convenience of intei national tiade 
and to meet the liabilities ot India in England 
the exchange rale is fixed by the Government 
The Indian currency system is knowm theie- 
fore as the gold exchange standard or gold 
standard s}stem Whatever be the price of 
siKer, the silvei coins of India must bear a 
lixed 1 elation to the gold coins of England 
This policy has been adopted with a view 
to establish a stability in exchange, and 
to save the Government’s constant trouble 
m calculating liabilities and payments In 
other countries the rate is fixed by the Banks 
and the dealing houses and generally the 
exchange rale follows the relative prices of 
bullion The Government of India also takes 
a large interest in ihe money market as it 
ofters for sale a laige amount of council drafts 
on India m England or Revenue Rills on 
the Secretary of State m India 

The exchange theiefoie is connected not 
only with tiade but also v^uth stale finance 
Vaiialion m exchange rate not only affects 
the people m the puces of the commodities, 
but also affects the people teiribly when the 
rate is adveise, and Government proposes to 
levy fresh taxes to meet the Home charges 
The impoitance of the subject will be realis- 
ed vdien we know that in the course of the last 
37 years four Royal Commissions were en- 
gaged m enquiring into this subject of Indian 
Exchange and Currency 

In 1835 the Government introduced a 
uniform standard of silvei currency in India 
The fineness of the silver rupee was fixed at 
165 grains of pure silver and 15 giains of alloy, 
^ ^ j ii Since then there has been no 

change m the fineness of the silver coins of 
India But the exchange rate has fluctuated 
mostly according to & gold price of silver. 


Since the introductioi of the slandaid silver 
rupees theie has been a steady attempt to 
discouiage the circulation of gold coins By 
the Currency Act of 1S35 gold coins ceased 
to be legal lender There were spasmodic 
effoits now and then to circulate gold coins 
But the discoveiies m California and Austra- 
lia brought about a decline in the value of 
gold and Government declined to receiv^e 
gold coins inpayment of its dues from January 
R 1^53 v^alue of gold however did not 

depreciate much as it was anticipated, and 
it v^as urged on behalf of India that the 
gold currency should be re-introduced By 
a notification m 1864 Government agreed to 
accept sovereigns at the rate of Rs 10 per 
sovereign but did not make gold legal 
tender, and declined to take any further 
step In 1868 the rate was changed from 
Rs 10 to Rs 10-8 

At the time when India was denied the 
light to use gold curiency the International 
Monetary Conference at Pans declared gold 
to be the only standard suited to Inter- 
national money, in 1867 It was further re- 
solved by the Conference that the countries 
using silver standard or double standard should 
not find the i elation between the value of gold 
and silver such that they may conveniently 
adopt the gold standard European countries 
one by one adopted the gold standard and 
employed gold m currency Silver was used only 
for subsidiary coins This led to a fall m the 
puce of silver The depreciation m the value 
of silver brought about a dislocation m the 
exchange late Up to 1872 the piice of 
Sliver pel ounce was in the neighbourhood 
of 60 d But it fell off m quick succession 
The Government of India v\as m distress 
in meeting the Home charges The year 1872 
marks the beginning of the period of disturb- 
ance 

The falling exchange rate increased the 
liabilities of India, as our revenue was 
entirely collected on the rupee basis The 
heavy burden upon the Goveinment can be 
gauged from the figures of one year The 
sterling value of bills paid in 1894-5 was 
£15)77^)533 The rupee equivalent was 
289 crores, which at the rate of 1872-3 
would have amounted to 16 6 ciores only 
That IS to say the Indian exchequer had to 
bear a loss of 123 crores m one year’s 
transactions For twenty years India suffered 
under this falling rate An attempt was 
made to rehabilitate the International Bime- 
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tallic systevp The [nlernational Confeience 
at Brussels Iiowe^ ci failed to lestoie the old 
position of silvei So in 1803 on the 
recommendation of the Herscliell Committee 
the free coinage ot silvei in India was dis- 
continued, 'iiid the Gold Standaid '\^as 
introduced The rupee was to be exchanged 
foi IS 4d The rate was established after 
slight oscillations foi some yeais The fact 
that India has generally a balance of trade 111 
her favour, even after paying the Home 
charges, helped to steady the late, inspite 
of the fall m the puce ot silvei still fuitlier 
The real test of the soundness of the system 
began wdien the reverse process commenced 

During the financial crisis m America m 
1907-8 and the failuie of ciops in India, the 
exports fell off, the exchange rale was 
maintained by selling Reverse Bills The 
Gold Standaid Reserve came to the lescue 

The war in Europe and the inieinai 
disturbances m Mexico have created a 
dislocation in the exchange late of the 
vvorld in an extiaoidmary mannei On 
account of the w^ai the Euiopean countries 
had to consene then gold lesources England 
gave up the gold currency and adopted the 
mconveitible paper The heavy vvai ex- 
penditure compelled the European countries 
to borrow largely from America This has 
disturbed the relations in the money market 
The pivot of exchange is no longer the 
sovereign but the American dollai The ex- 
change rate has gone against England and 
other European countries From 4 87 dollars 
per sovereign the English-Amencan exchange 
came to 3 361 (23rd February, 1920) 

There has been an improvement lately on 
England and Fiance sending a laige quantity 
of gold to America But it will take a con- 
siderable time for the exchange to come 
to par America therefore for some time to 
come wnll remain the pivot of the exchange 
market 

So far as India is concerned she is 
affected in more than one way The currency 
of the country is silver, and so long as 
Government will presist m keeping silver as 
currency, and so long as people will not 
appreciate the utility of paper money, the 
exchange rate of India will depend upon the 
price of Silver The price of silver has 
tremendously increased this year In 1915 
the price of silver per ounce was about 24d, m 
1916 it rose to SiyVdj 1917 4o|-, and in 
^1918 47xV But this year it has beaten all 


jLerotd It lose to SSd Consequent!} tlie 
exchange i?te of rupee lose to the neigh« 
oourhood of 35d The fall in the price of 
Silver has bi ought the exchange clown to 2 s 

Besides this silvei difficulty the gicat 
disiuibmg factor is the mci easing balance of 
liade in tavoui of India In the beginning of 
the war there was a dislocation of tiade and 
for a short time the exchange vient 
against India But since 1915 the expoits 
have outdistanced the impoits We did not 
receive a sufficient quantity of goods fiom 
Europe on account of the tact that the State 
controlled the factories to pioduce war 
mateiials The dificulty of transpoit was an 
additional handicap India also spent a 
large amount of mone} on behalf of the 
United Kingdom in the eastern zones of viai 
The money which was lequired in purchasing 
the raw materials wathin the countr} did not 
therefore return to pay for the imports The 
result has been a great tightness of mone} 
the Bank Rate has inci eased The Govein- 
ment of India had also to provide a large 
amount of money to finance tiade They 
hav^e considerably added to thecuiienc} of the 
countiy by coinage of silver and the issue of 
paper currency The silver hungei of India 
has helped to inciease the price of the metal, 
and the paper currency has lost its anchor 
of metallic reserve The fiduciary portion 
of the Paper Currency Reserve has been 
inci eased to such an extent that the currency 
notes were received at discount Accoidmg to 
the Report of the Controller of Currency the 
coinage of silver alone reached the unprece- 
dented figure of Rs 107 ciores in the last 
thiee years The net circulation of notes 111 
1914-15 was Rs 5,565 lakhs, and on the 31st 
March, 1919, it was Rs 15,006 lakhs, that 
IS to say, in the last four years it has been 
increased by Rs 9431 lakhs The result of 
the currency process during the war period 
has been thus summarised by Mr Findley 
Shirras, m his book on Indian Finance and 
Banking — 'The actual rupee and note 
circulation taken together moved in 
harmony with the growth of business upto 
1916 Siftce that date the active rupee and 
note cii'culation ha% oiitsi}ipped the giowth of 
business It is no wonder therefore that the 
general level of prices has gone up 

The entire question of exchange and 
currency was referred by the Secretaryof State 
to a committee of experts undei the chairman- 
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ship of Su Henry Babmgton Smith The 
Report of the Committee has lecentlybeen 
published, and it has been iecei\ed by the 
Government and the European merchants 
with approval The only Indian member of 
the committee, Mr D M Dalai, could not 
agree to the findings of the majority and has 
added a Note of Dissent The Indian mer- 
chants of Bombay are in agreement with Mr 
Dalai, but the Indian public has not expressed 
its opinion as yet 

Gold and Silver 

The recommendations of the committee 
are mainly that (i) the exchange value of the 
rupee should be fixed in terms of gold, lather 
than in terms of steiling , (2) that the rela- 
tion between gold and silver should be at the 
rate of Rs 10 to one so^elelgn, or one iiTpee 
tor 1130016 grains of gold both for foreign 
exchange and for internal circulation , (3) the 
import and export of gold to and fiom India 
should be free from Government control , 
(4) that it would not be to India’s advantage 
to encourage the increased use of gold in the 
internal circulation, but for the present gold 
may be used in'modeiate quantities to meet the 
demands for currency , (5) that the Bombay 
branch of the Royal mint should be re-opened 
for the coinage of sovereigns and half-sove- 
reigns ano facilities should be given to the 
public for the coinage of gold bullion and for 
the refining of gold , (6) that the obligation of 
the Government to give rupees for sovereigns 
should be withdrawn , (7) that opportunities 
should be given to the present holders of the 
gold coins to exchange at the rate of Rs 15 
for a sovereign , (8) that the prohibition of the 
import of silver should be removed as soon 
as convenient, but that on the export should 
be retained for the present 

Paper Currency 

These recommendations have been made 
with a view to stabilise exchange There are 
further recommendations with reference to the 
Paper Currency, the Gold Standard Reserve, 
and the sale of Council Bills The metallic 
portion of the Paper Currency Reserve has 
been recommended not to fall below 40 
per cent of the gross circulation , but not 
more than 20 crores of the fiduciary portion 
should be in Government of India securities, 
the balance should be held m securities of 
other Governments within the British Empire 
There should be short period securities, not 


more than 10 ciores should hay e more than 
one year’s maturity In ordei to avoid sudden 
disturbance the existing permissive maximum 
of 120 crores should be retained for a limited 
permd The metallic portion of the reserve 
should be held in India, except for transitory 
purposes 

Gold Standard Reserve 

The committee recommends the mainten- 
ance of the Gold Standaid Reserve out of 
the profits of coinage For the present the 
Paper Currency Reseive should be strength- 
ened by fresh gold rathei than the Gold 
Standard Reserve, the Gold Standaid Reserve 
should when piacticable contain a consider- 
able proportion of gold , but at present the 
Reserve should be held in liquid securities 
of Governments within the British Empire 
other than that of India, having a fixed 
date of maturity of not niore than 12 months 
A portion of the gold not exceeding one-half 
should be held in India , the sterling invest- 
ments should continue to be held in London 

Council Drafts and Reverse Bills 

The recommendations with regard to the 
sale of Council Drafts and Reverse Bills are 
important. The committee holds that Council 
Drafts are primarily sold not for the con- 
venience of trade, but to provide for the Home 
charges in the widest sense ot the term There 
is no obligation to sell drafts to meet all trade 
demands But if the reserves are sufficiently 
strong then there is no objection to the 
Secretary of State selling drafts in excess of 
his immediate needs The process of sale is by 
open competition, a minimum rate being fixed 
from time to time on the basis of the sterling 
cost of shipping gold to India The Government 
of India should be authorised to announce, 
without prevuous refeience to the Secretary of 
State on each occasion, their readiness to sell 
weekly a stated amount of Reverse Councils 
( Including telegraphic transfers ) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based 
upon the cost of shipping gold from India 
to the United Kingdom. 

Let us see how far the=e remedies wJl re-, 
move the evils nf the present economic situa- 
tion The fixing of the exc'-ange rate be- 
tween gold and rupee it> nost sound It no 
doubt presumes that of ah metals gold is the 
least liable to fluctuations Gold is used by 
all the civilised countries as their money 
metal, and for the purpose of ornaments too 
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it IS highly valued Moreover it contains 
gieat value in sniaii bu’k, and it satisfies 
all the requn ements of a money meial Inspite 
of the increased output of gold in the world 
from the middle of the last century its price 
has not dev ’aled very much Since it is used 
in almost all the civilised countries, and we 
have to carry on trade mainly with the gold- 
using countries, and lastly because of oui 
direct relations with the United Kingdom 
where gold currency prev'-ails, it is absolutely 
necessary that the relation between the rupee 
and gold should be fixed As a matter of fact 
the intention of the Goveinment in 1893 was 
to fix this relation. Theie was no difference 
in V alue between the sterling and the gold 
coin until the last war During the war the 
United Kingdom has practically adopted the 
inconveitible paper system The paper cur- 
rency has depreciated in terms of gold, and 
it IS difficult to say when the sterling paper 
will be restored to gold value, that is to say, 
when the face value and the market value 
will be the same It was therefore no use to 
fix the relations between the twm fluctuating 
things, VIZ , silver rupee and sterling 

While people do not object to the principle 
they have received wnth some misgivings the 
exact proportions fixed The mam object of 
the Committee in recommending the propor- 
tion IS to retain the character of the rupee as a 
token currency, that is to say, the bullion value 
of the silver it contains wall not exceed its 
exchange value The Herschell Commission 
and the Fowler Commission fixed the ratio at 
15 I , as at that ratio it would keep close to 
the bullion value of the silver rupee This 
ratio has been in force since 1893, it has 
worked very well except duiing the war and 
in the aftermath India has bought silver 
beyond her requirements, and on account of 
this heavy demand and the shortage of supply 
in Mexico the price of Silver is not likely to 
fall The United States Government is 
bound by law to purchase silver at the rate 
of one dollar per five ounces till the amount 
withdrawn from the Reserve has been re- 
placed. The demand for silver throughout 
the world is increasing On these assumptions 
the Babington-Smith Committee came to the 
conclusion that the exchange rate should 
be fixed at 2s per rupee An enquiry was 
made in America on the silver situation 
Professors Cullis and Carpenter, who were 
entrusted with the enquiry, were of opinion 
that on the restoration of order in Mexico 


the pre-war figaies of pioduclion will again 
be reached, and that theie weie other signs 
towards an increase in supph The Com- 
mittee, however, was undei the apprehension 
that the demand for sihei will giow lathei 
than fall Subsequent e'' eiits hav e fully dis- 
proved the fears entertained by the Com- 
mittee China has ceased to purchase 
France has remitted a large quantity of gold 
to America, and this has lesulted in heavj 
falls in the price of silver This piecipitalion 
can be furthei helped il India abstains from 
buying foi a few yeais 

‘‘The wai has been a Hist late piofessor 
of economics,’’ says Mr Shin as The Indians 
have leaint the utiht) ol papei money in the 
couise of these last few jears No amount of 
education would have taught people this 
lesson People no longer look upon the 
paper currency as a foim of deception They 
would have acquiesced in an airangement 
which aimed at the restoration of the exchange 
to the pre-war rate The price of silver is 
sure to fall and it will come m the neai future 
to the neighbouihood of 43d pei ounce, 
which IS the price to enable the late to be 
settled at is qd per rupee The most 
impoitant factoi which the Committee ignored 
was the ratio accepted in other countries, 
such as America and France The Committee 
could have verj. well defeired its judgment 
till the temporary disturbances have suffici- 
ently w orked themselves out On the othei 
hand, they have expatiated on the good 
effects of a high rate of evchangc The 
two mam advantages to India from a high 
rate of exchange would be the depreciation in 
the value of impoits, and secondly a saving in 
the Home chaiges in the terms of the rupee 
It has been argued that the export tiade of 
India will not suffer, because she has a 
practical monopoly m hei export goods, such 
as jute, rice, tea, wheat, etc The inlei- 
national trade is more affected by the-compara- 
tive cost in production and not by the levelling 
up of the exchange rate That comparative 
cost plays an important part cannot be denied, 
but that high exchange rate will affect Indian 
industries considerably is beyond dispute 
An economic expert writes in the Daily 
Telegraph “But in the last 40 years the 
exchanges with silver-using Asia hav e fallen, 
not 15 per cent, but 60 per cent This fall 
went far to annihilate British exports to a 
thousand million Asiatics, while, just as far 
as favouring exchange would do it, this fall 
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stimulated all that exports to us Now 

in the past 4 years the tael exchange, which 
was at eight to the soveiciga has recovered to 
thiee taels, vhile the lupee is again near its 
old rating, and grie-vous though the convulsion 
must be for the great organised industrial 
structures, such as the cotton mills of 
Bombay and the ]ute mills of Calcutta which 
had been built up on a lotten foundation — the 
foundation of temporary, accidental, aitific’al 
lates of silvei exchange — I cannot doubt that 
not meiely the white man’s world but the 
entire voild nil! be greatly aggiandised by the 
sv ing back of the silver to what economists 
call “the par of exchange” with gold which 
that metal had occupied for 2,000 years before 
1873 With the newly created exchange value 
of sihei — the tael, the Mexican dolIai,and the 
rupee — the expoit trade of the minority of 
mankind living m Europe and America to 
the majoiity living in Asia should expand 
during an outburst of gieat industiial acti- 
vity Let me conclude with the 1 evolution 
which has ovei taken the export trade of 
Lancashire to India and China I have not 
the latest statistics of this trade, but, roughly, 
Manchester exports to India about 25 millions 
sterling of clothes and 10 to China At is 
8d a Tb foi United States cotton, an 8|ffi 
paicel of grey shirting costs in Manchester 
29s If this paicel sells m India with the 
rupee at 2s instead of is 4d (the rate 
from 1893 to ^9 '‘5) Manchester gets per parcel 
42s 4d ” — Moieton Frewen — in the Daily 
T. elegraph 

I his is the candid opinion of an unbiassed 
economist The high exchange rate will 
gieatly expand the exports of the industrially 
organised countries of Europe and America 
to India, and consequently the nascent in- 
dustries of India wull suffer in their turn The 
cheapening m the price Of commodities of 
everyday use cannot help people long if 
thereby their own industries are ruined 
Met e agriculture cannot advance India very 
far, specially when there are strong competi- 
tors m the shape of America, Russia, and 
Eg)pt The new exchange rate may bring 
back the “par of exchange” which existed 
before 1873, but the fluctuations since then 
were bi ought about by the European countries 
They stubbornly refused to maintain inter- 
national bimetalism, demonetised silver, and 
depreciated its value in teims of gold For 
about 20 yeais India suffered under this fall- 
ing rate, and m almost helpless condition 


closed the mints for free and open coinage of 
silver Since then India has followed the Gold 
Exchange Standard The natural corollary 
of this position was to adopt the gold standard 
as in France and to reduce silver to a pure 
subsidiary position Too much has been 
made of the tradition and habits of the people 
The paper cuirency has been expanded 
beyond expectation and that it was depie- 
ciated in some places should not have 
been considered as an excuse for purchasing 
silver beyond our requiiements Paper 
currency has not only depreciated in India 
but also m the United Kingdom and other 
countries as well This is the inevitable 
result of an inflated cuirency When curren- 
cy IS increased not in response to the demands 
of trade but to fixed money for financing 
war then inflation generally follows as a con- 
sequence The argument of the suspicion 
of the people towaids papei cuirency should 
not have been seriously considered. It is 
very dangerous to prophesy in such matters, 
but the signs of the times seem to indicate 
that the price of silver is sure to fall below 
4od per ounce In such circumstances there 
was no urgency in fixing the rate at 2s per 
rupee It is feared that this rate will keep 
up the price of silver by artificial means 
One of such things is the Pittman Act in 
America 

If India adopts the gold currency and gold 
standard, if she does not go to the market to 
purchase silver, then no artificial method will 
be able to prevent the fall m the price of sil- 
ver To maintain the exchange rate the Govern- 
ment has to manipulate the Council Bills, 
to maintain an unnecessary Gold Standard 
Reserve, and to legulate the Paper Currency 
Reserve The only solution and the most 
scientific solution would be to bring India on 
the lines of France and other European coun- 
tries Silver and Paper should be adopted 
for internal currency and gold should be kept 
in sufficient quantity in the Reserves of Banks 
and in the Paper Currency Reserve for inter- 
national payment Indian trade and Indian 
Revenue should not be allow^ed to suffer on 
account of a mere standard and medium of 
payment 

The Secretary of State and the Govern- 
ment of India should withdraw from purely 
commercial business, which should be left to 
be managed by financial expeits The pro- 
posed Imperial Bank should manage these 
things on behalf of the Government. 
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The change in the rale of exchange has 
reduced the rupee value of the sterling secu- 
rities held by the Government On the other 
hand to help trade, Government is selling 
Reverse Bills on the Secietary of State, at 
a rate above the market rate of exchange 
In addition to this Government is selling gold 
in large quantities As against the fall in 
the price of the securities it has been pointed 
out that there would be a saving in the Home 
charges which would be employed in reple- 
nishing the Reserv es The sales of Reverse 
Bills and gold are meant to reduce the large 
balance held m London in favour of India, 
and to facilitate the remittance of war saving 


in India It has, hol^e^el, never been denied 
that these measuies have affected Indian 
finance These evils could never have occuncd 
if there were a natural system ol curiency 
based upon gold, and sufficient banking faci- 
lities in India The Chamberlain Commission 
lecommended that the curiency system in 
India should be as the people would desire it 
to be No sensible man has said that India 
has imported gold more than her requirements 
The policy of the International Monetai'y 
Confeienceat Pans still lingers in the manage- 
ment ot our currenc} affairs The verdict of 
the Babington-Smitb Committee cannot there- 
fore be final 


THE THEORY OF THE MARATHA CONSTITUTION 

By PROr. SCRENBRANATH SEN, M A , R R S 


I N the Maratha constitution, theory was di- 
vorced from practice The hard-headed 
practical sense of the Maratha statesmen 
found it more convenient to leave the time- 
honoured theory undisturbed, while the con- 
stitution was gradually hut surely metamor- 
phosed Theoretical perfection was not their 
ideal Like the English statesmen, they cared 
more for the needs of the time and helped evolu- 
tion without being conscious of it So the chief 
authority of the state was silently transferred 
from the house of Sbivaji to the family of Balaji 
Vishwanath, not, as it is commonly believed, by 
Brahman fraud, but by Brahman ability , and 
the phantom head of the once gieat Mughals at 
Delhi was still regarded as the theoretical 
suzeram of the Marathas The Maiathas did 
not hesitate to mvade, burn and pillage his 
territories, levy khandam (contribution) on 
him, depose him if necessary, but they were too 
shrewd to forget the almost hypnotic influence 
that the name of the Delhi monarchs still had 
over popular imagination 

Here however the Peshwas differed from the 
founder of the Maratha greatness Shivaji 
tned to organise a genume national move- 
ment, and, as the national leader of the re- 
generated Hmdus of the South, he could 
not even in theory acknowledge the suzeram 
claims of the great Mughal Consequently 
when he had to submit to the terms imposed 
on him by Raja Jai Singh, he got the stipulated 
inansab for his son Sambhaji then a boy of 5 
years, but did not degrade himself to the posi- 
tion of a Mughal mansabdar This distinction 
will appeal as too subtle to the modern mind, 


but it succeeded m soothing the easy scruples 
of a time when conscience was by no means so 
rigoious and exacting After his coronation he 
tried his utmost to wipe oft all traces of Muham- 
madan influence ft om his government, and his 
old officers got new Sanskrit designations Sam- 
bhaji cared only for pleasure and during the 
stoimy days succeeding his death, the Ma- 
rathas were too busy to care for these com- 
paratively minor things— -they had to fight foi 
their existence 

Shahu, howevei, was brought up by the 
grand Mughal in ^ the Mughal court He had 
witnessed the splendour of that court m its 
palmy days and he had seen the Mughal sun, 
the great Alamgir, face to face and he was 
dazzled, hypnotised, almost blinded When he 
returned to occupy his ancestral throne, he was 
not m a position to realise the true significance 
of the great movement oiganised by his cele- 
brated grand-father In his childhood he must 
have heard from his Mughal teachers that 
the mountam rat was nothing but a power- 
ful bandit He could understand Shivap 
the empire builder, but Shivaji the national 
leader was to him an enigma, a mystery not 
even vaguely understood, and he did not 
hesitate to accept a mansab of 10,000 fiom the 
feeble hands of Ferokshere Shahu promised to 
pay to the imperial treasury — for the Sardesh- 
mukhi or 10 p c of the whole revenue, he 
bound himself to protect the country, to sup- 
press every species of depredation, to bring 
thieves to punishment oi restore the amount 
stolen, and to pay the usual pay of 5 per cent 
on the annual income for the hereditary right 
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of Sardeslimtilviii— for tLe giant of tlie Cliautii, 
lie agreed to m amt am a body of 15,000 liOiSe 
m the Emperor's service, to be pUu d rd Ihc 
disposal of the SitbdidctiS, ratpcmis and oinccis 
111 the diffeient cusli ciS , but iipon the giaot ot 
the Cliauth, no fee was to be paid The 
Carnatic and the Scobhas oi Becjapooi and 
Hyderabad which ^veie then o^eriun by the 
partizans of Sambhajee, the Ivaja oi Kolhapoor 
promised to clear off plunders and to mahe 
good e\ery loss sustained by the inhabitanfs of 
those provinces fiom the dale of the final settle- 
ment of the treaty (Grant-Dulf, Yol l,page 364) 
This arrangement was no doubt con\enient to 
him m moie than one way, but it was not 
merely expediency that led Shalitt to make a 
formal acknowledgment of the Mughal supie- 
macy when he w as in a position to defy it most 
effectually He was sincere in his belief in the 
legitimacy of the Mughal claim and it is said that 
Shahu protested when the Delhi Dai waja gate 
of Poona was built by the Peshwa, that gate 
facing the north would mean defiance and in- 
sult to the Badshah What Sliahu sinceiely be- 
lieved, the Pesliwas found most convenient to 
continue No, they actually tried to clerne what 
advantage they could from that policy When 
Malwa was conquered by Maiatlia arms, they 
did not hesitate to have then claims strengthened 
by an Imperial grant The celebrated Maha- 
dajee Smdlua simply followed this tiadi- 
tional policy when he obtained for his master 
the Pesliwa—the firman of Vakil-i-mutluq 
The great Balaji Jaiiaidan, better known as 
Nana Farnavis, in his autobiography refeiied 
to the Emperor as Pnthvipati— mastei of the 
woild Ilia lettei from Ganesli Kiishna dated 
1G7G the Emperoi is called Saibabhaum and 
the unknowm authoi oi the ballad of the 
battle of Kharda thought that the Emperoi 
w as still 111 a position to order Daulat Rao 
Smdlua when he sang 'The Shinde came fiom 
Hindustan and Gujrat to the South, the 
Badshah ordered him ” 

Next to the Emperoi in status came the Raja 
of Satara, the lineal descendant of Shivaji and 
the ostensible head of the Maratha Empire 
It was he who appointed the Peshwa and the 
other hereditary officers of State like the Piati- 
mdhi, Sachib, Sumanta, &c This appoint- 
ment or grant of clothes lesembles in spirit 
the ceremony of Papal coronation that the 
EmperoiS had to undeigo at Rome and was, 
like it, nothing but a time-lionoured form 
This form how^ever was stiictly observed so 
long as the Maratha Empire lasted Even the 
second Baji Rao— careless as he was of his 
Saidars’ rights— could not or did not venture to 
do awm^^ with this foimal ceremony In his 
Daftar has been found a document, an account 
of State expenses, wrliich begins as follows, in 
translation 

Ybaji Krishna Shcltika** uent to Satara to bring 
from Shnmant Rajashu Chhatiapati Swami 


trie cYihes ot Peshwaship foi Rajastin Baji Rao 
R^chunalh Ran and brought clothes on the 3 rd Jjma- 
dil k^ar 

it shoul 1 be noied iieie that cmlike the Pope, 
the Cliatrapati M iliaia] raised no tiouble 
ctboul giaiiiiiig ins sanction to the authoi ity 
ahead} sei'^ed,e^ cii if the gia.itees were usurpers 
Thus Raghuuath Pao, Cliniiiaji Raghuiiath 
tiarsformed In Paiasii^am Bh^u Patwaidhan 
mto Cmmnaji Madl a, and linayak Rao, son 
of Amrit Rao Raghituath, Imd no difficulty m 
getting the clothes of Peshwaship, although they 
could not retani the authority vvliich they as- 
pued to, or as in the case of Cliimnaji which was 
tliiust on a unwnlhiig \ictim of state conspiracy 
In the case of the other chiefs the hereditaiy 
successors of the members of Shuaji's Ashta- 
piadhan Council, the saianjam 01 ]aligir was 
invaiiahly gi anted by the Peshwas, but they 
w^ere either referred to the State-prisonei at 
Sataia for grant oi clothes of their office or this 
mark of io}al sanction wms procmed for them 
by the Pesiiwa's agent llitts Madhava Rao I 
wiites to Achvut Rao Ganesli (1762 — 63) that 
The Pratmidhiship as before has been granted 
to Shrmivas Pandit and he has been accoidingly 
sent to the Raja to receive clothes of honour ’ 

Similar V when Parasliram Slianivas succeed- 
ed his father, a similar letter was written by 
the second Madha\ a Rao to Babu Rao Krxshna 
(1777—78) 

*^The command of God has reached Shrmivas 
Pandit Pi atinidhi (i e , he is dead), the clothes 
of the post have to be given to his son, clothes 
of honour, a head- ess and arms have there- 
fore been sent with Sadashiva Anant Request 
Slirimant Maliara^ Rajasliri Swami to give to 
the aforesaid personage the Pratmidhi’s dress 
of honour " And with his recommendation 
were also sent a di ess of honour, a head-dress 
and arms to be given to the nominee peiliaps 
111 considei atioii of the po^eity of the Raja 
The same Peshwa had again to write three 
letters to Krishna Rao Anant, Babu Rao 
Krishna andNilkanthaRao at Satara in connec- 
tion with the appointment of Jiwan Rao Vithal 
to the office of Sumant (1785—86) 

“In the year Tisa Sabam — Jiwan Rao Vithal got 
the watan and saranjam of the office of Sumant with 
the customary dress of honoi Then a letter was 
written to you to request Shnmant Maharaj Rajashri 
Chatiapati to give the Sumanta’s dress of honor to 
Jiwan Rao and to get the sanad of the watan and 
saranjani of that office in his name — upon that a 
dress of honor was given to him Sanad was to be 
taken, but that was not done , therefore this letter 
IS sent at present — given him the sanad for the 
saranjam and watan he is enjoying 

In this lettei he requested them to piocttre a 
diess of honor and a sanad for this watan and 
saranjam, although the newly appointed officer 
had already got both sanad and diess of honor 
fiom the Peshvva But Madhava Rao II 
apparently did not consult the Raja's pleasure 
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wlien Ramciiand’' X Ragluiiiatli appointed 
Pandit Rao Bajt Rao II iio\-\e\cr did not 
omit to piocuic a diess ol lioiioi lor the new 
incumbent to the Sacliib's post when the old 
Sacliib Shankai Rao Pandit died in 1T99--1800 
and sticceedccl by Ins adopted son Ciiimnaii 
Shankar 

A letter to Krishna Rao Nara^yan to the 
etfect that 

‘'Ihe command of God reached Shankar Rao 
Pandit Sacbib, father of Chimnaji Shankar, m the 
yeai fisa Tisen Ihe latter was adopted by the 
Sachib m his life-tinie 1 herefore the Surnis o dress 
of honor is to be given to him according to old custom 
A separate list of dress of honor is sent Accordingly 
you should request the Mahaia] and delixer the dress 
of honor to Krishnaji Bhagwant, a Karkun, sent from 
theSarkar The latter will hand it over to Chimnaji 
Shankar ’’ 

Two letters of the vounger Madhava Rao 
addressed to the Bhonsle of Nagpur clearly show 
that, independent as that chiet was, he also 
did not think of dispensing with the loyal 
sanction of his succession to the hereditary 
dominions 

A letter to Shivap Bhonsle Sena Sahib 
Subha— 

(177J. — 75) "bhrimant hlaharaj Rajashn Chhatia- 
pati Swami being kindly disposed towards ) ou has 
appointed you Sena Sahib Subha and his gi\en the 
dress of honor and jewels of that ortcc with a shield, 
a sword, a seal, and an elephant I hese presents 
have been sent to y ou — accept them on an luspicious 

To Raghuji Bhonsle Sena Sahib Subha— 

(1779— 80) have been appointed Sena Sahib 

Subha by the order or the Shnmant Maharaj Rajashri 
Chhatrapati Swann — you should therefoie sene the 
government with aevotion and make good manage- 
ment fpr your army and your province ” 

Although the vanity of being addiessed by 
the Peshwa for sanads and dress of honor was 
still left to him, the position of the Raja of 
Satara was worse than miserable Perhaps the 
meanest of the Maratha Saidars would not 
nave liked to change places with him As an 
organic part of the State, he had not the 
oidmaiy right of an oidxnaiy man of dismissing 
and appointing his own servants He had the 
mortiiication of seeing his household controlled 
by an officei of the Peshwa Even his Khij- 
matgars were appom"^ed Uxid sent from Poona 
(Five Khijmatgars weie sent to fort Sataia 
for service with the Mahaiaja by Madiiava 
Rao I m 1767 68, &c ) IIis peisonal attendants 
applied for pi emotion or inciease in remu- 
neiation not to him but to the Peshwa Some- 
times, when in blissful foigetfulness of his posi- 
tion, he issued oiders of arrest 01 imprisonment, 
he ran the risk of undergoing the humiliation ot 
seeing them countermanded In the year 1797- 
98, Ganesh Anant and Babu Rao Kiishna were 
ariested m connection with some distuibancc 


that rook place in tiif^ ioi t oi Sauaia Tiic 
foiiiiei was fined, the lattci as iiiipiisonccl 
with Ins family and his propt Jy wasatlaclied 
On an appeal to the Peshwa, the 01 del was 
coiiniermaiided and tliev v\eie le^loicd to then 
formei oflice 

^‘Kiishnaji Anant, Kaikun, foic ^alara, m 
iorms the Iltizur that some disltiib nice took 
place in the afoiesaid foi t last Then some 

people misiepieseiiled facts to Shnmant Alalia- 
laj Rajashn Chhaxiapati Swann and Ins 
biothei Ganesh Anant, an cniplo-' ee 111 the ioil, 
was mipiisoned and moncj. was taken liom him 
Theiefore do not take money fiom him and 
no ditnxiing should be iiadc foi pay meat He 
has not got Ins sala-f \ ioi the xcai Samantiseii, 
pay that Formei ly two men iiom the Shi- 
bandi (force) 01 the tort did w 01k ttiidei him 
Theiefoie appoinx two iiiLii to woik tnidci him 
and obtain as before the w^oik fiom his hand 
and gne him his salaiy, Kc 

“Last year disturbance took place in the ioit 
of Sataia,' then Slinmant Alaliaiaj Rajashii 
Chhatiapati impiisoned Babu Rao Kiisliiia and 
his family' and attached his house and Iiiam 
village Detailed items about the lemoval of 
the attachment (then follows) 

The humiliating suboidmation was not com- 
pensated by plenty and to the unfoitunate pup- 
pet was not gi anted even the mean satisfaction 
oi foi getting his iniprisonment 111 the midst oi 
liiwui V and pomp account of liis house- 

hold was checked with nioit. wi ntiiiy pcihaps 
than that of any depritment oi the Peshwa’s 
government Strict 1 emulations weie iianied 
even about such minute details as the giain le- 
quned for the Raja’s stables 

“Yenkaji Mankeslnv ar aiid\ isliiui Naihai aie 
informed— a requisition foi the giam lecniired 
for the horses m the Raja's stcibk should be 
made eveiy day— in making tiic lecjtiisilion the 
nunibei of hoises newly aimed and that oi 
horses sent awmy should be taken 11 to considtia- 
tion The Huziti lias come to know that in- 
stead of doing that y^oii get fiom the Piatinidhi 
giain for eight days at a time ” 

The Chhatrapati lacked even the vciy neces- 
sities of a middle class Maratha slendei oi income 
We learn fiom a document of the Eldei Aladhava 
Rao that the Alahaiaja had not even a gaiden 
foi growing gieen vegetables, and that cvcelleiit 
prince older ed that a gai den suitable foi vege- 
tables should be given him The same paper 
goes on to say that the Alahaiaja had no 
jiasture ground foi his Loises eitliei Madhava 
Rao I also sanctioned an allowance of Rs SO 
per month for two dancing girls, line and 
Aclihi by name, foi the singing establishment 
of Ins so-called masiei and an allowance was 
made foi the fattening diet of a pet leopard 

Theyoungei Aladliava Rao wms however not 
so indulgent iMtkoagh he appointed Kimbaji 
Paw^ar on a salaiy^ of Rs 12, ev^eiy' tw^o months, 
for traminsf the Raia’s son m the art nf 
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fencliig and gt^iiled oriaLja»iJ‘^ to ct^cii o' tL^ 
iwo \^ucs and to oi tlieu o daiigliteiSy 
lie refused Lo giaai a sinn .iclcqt ate for tlic 
iCpair oi an aqaediict nincl' coiivC'’ eel nater to 
the palace oi Saloict It nas lepicseited that 
two to tliicc lliOLisand xt^iees v onld be 
necessaiy foi the woik, the Idsbwa did not 
grant ni 01 e than Rs 800 It ma\ be objected 
that peiliaps the agent at fataia Ovei estimated 
the necessaiy cost and the Pcshi^a had 
iiataraliy lediiced it to a nioie leasonable 
amoitiit, bnt \Y^ do not obsene the same atti- 
tude so fai as ins othei giants and expenses 
were c one Ci lied 

(1777-78) ‘^To Krishna Rio \nant — ipipccon\e3S 
water to the palace of Sitari horn ite'=;h\\n — it is 
damaged it chficrent pKces, two to thiee thousand 
rupees will be nece'^s nx loi repairing it, \ou haie 
written to Sadashn i Vn ml to request for the grant 
of the ibo\c sum from the S irkir He accoidingly 
pra}ed foi the grants, but it will not be convenient 
to give so much But as it is lugent, a grant of Rs 
800 1 i made for jcpainng the pipe 

But the poor hlahaiaja, howreaer, could not 
do without prating to thePesliwa— -so pool and 
helpless w as he, that although about 4 3 ears 
had elapsed since his inaxinge, lie could not 
niEike the citstoinary pieseiit ot land to his sistei 
until a giant ot GO Bighas had been for that 
purpose made b> the Peshwa in 1782—83 

^'Mahai?ii Rajashn Chhatrapati Swami married 
twice, but his sister Saubhagyabati Santubai Mahadik 
did not get on those occasions the customary present 
of Karbalipan Therefore a new Inam of 60 Bighas 
in all {}z a Chavar each of ist 2nd and 3rd class 
land) IS made to hei w'uh ah dues and rights assigned 
to It' 

In iact the weakness oi the Sataia Raja had 
iiccoirc so public that one Sadashr a Dadap 
Ma\laiigkai aclualty cncioached upon the 
ioya'5 giounds at Sangamweshw ai and built 
a house on the ioundation oi a palace belonging 
to the Rajahs anccstoi Sambhaji Maliaraj, m 
spite of the opposition of the losliis of that 
place 

Poor and poweiless as he \yas the Raja of 
Satara w as a political factor of no mean 
iinpoitauce Though slighted in j)iivate he was 
honouied 111 public The Peshwas and othei 
chiefs paid nazai to him and to his relatives 
wlienevei they w ent to pay their respects to the 
Chhatrapati 01 y lien the king was pleased to 
lionoui them wuth a roy al 1 isit in their camp 
Large sums w ere spent on occasions likely to 
attract public notice "When a son wras born to 
queen Aiiandi Bai, the eldest w ife of the leigmng 
Raja, (1792-93) Madhava Rao II oidered 
Rs 1000 to be spent foi distribution of sugar 
and other ceremoiues In ISO'^-S the Peshwa 
granted Rs 2 o, 000 foi the funcial obsequies of 
Raja Sliahu In the same year more than 
Rs 8000 w^eie spent at the time of the new 
king's coronation and the Peshwa Ba]i Rao 
II ordered 100 shots to be fired fxom a cannon 


10 celebiate that occasion In I8u9-i0 more 
than Rs 17,000 were spent on the occasion 
ot the loyal mauiage and soxiie other ceietaoiiies 
of minor imyDOJ tance The servants and lelatives 
of the 1 mg weie exempted from taxes and 
custoni duties, and sometimes a small pension 
intlefo ni of land or was granted to his 
iieai lelatj’^ es 

^‘For the lamil} of NTrsingh Rac Guzai broth er-m- 
law' of Shiimant Rajishn Cnh'ii.rapati Swami, an 
annual pension of Rs 1000 has been gian^ed Out of 
that, a \illage oi m income of Rs 500 has to be 
given The remaining Rs 500 are to be paid from 
Salara (1783-8 }) ” 

‘ Slnimaiit Kshatnymlulai atansa Maliarai 
Rajasliii Chhatrapati Sw ami's relatives and 
servants are enjoying Inam land and satatijam 
Pressure has been put on them foi cesses owing 
to oar at from the Saikar This letter is written 
to you exempting them fiom the cess now 
Therefoie do not press lliem foi payment " 

To keep up appeal ance in the public, Satara 
was allowed to enjoj^ canipaiative security in 
the midst ol mditaiy^ depredation and public 
plurdei \Villiam Henry Tone, an English 
ofiicer in the service of Baji Rao Raghunath, 
observes in liis pampiilet on the Maratha ias» 
titutions (published 1799) 

^The country circumjacent to Satara enjoys an 
exemption from military depredations of all kinds and 
whenever anv chief enters this district all the ensigns 
of royalty are laid aside and the Nagara or the great 
dium of the empire ceases to beat " 

Twice had Nana Farnavus attempted to 
bring the peculiar political position of the 
Raja of Sataia into use and twice he failed 
Wlien Mahadaji Smdhia, jealous of Nana's 
influence at the Peshwa's court and perhaps 
with an ulterior object of putting himself at 
the head of the Maratha confederacy with 
the Peshwa as a useful and convenient puppet 
in his hands, had proem ed foi Madhava Rao 
IT, the high-sounding and lengthy title of 
‘A^akeel Mutlak Amirul-Umra Mutkharul Mu- 
niahk Madarulmaliam Maslatlajat Umedaia 
Kinkhis Fat Far Bafadar Shirdsakar Sadat 
Mand Baiya De Bam Faijand Khasul Khas 
Malvjaa Alaharajadhiraj Rao Pandit Pradhan 
Bahadui" Nana pointed out that the Peshwa 
could not as a servant of the Raja of Satara 
assume the title of Aiaharajadhiraj The prob- 
lem was however easily solved as it was not 
very difficult foi the Smdlna to procure the gra- 
cious consent oftlieir royal mastei Again after 
the suicide of Sawai Madhava Rao, Nana 
had for a moment indulged himself in the 
idea of re establishing the authority of the 
House of Shivaji, but the impracticability of the 
scheme was apparent However the claims 
of the Raja weie recognised by the English 
government after the fall of the Peshwa , and 
while the last Peshwa was pensioned off, the 
descendant of Shivaji was re-installed as a 
ruling chief We may now leave him m the 
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temporaiy eniuyiiiCiU oi pover and plenty 
and tnin to the icil head of tlie Maiatlia 
confedeiacy — the Pesliwa 

Here again theoiy and practice did not 
agree Onginaliy the Pesli\'\a was only a 
member of the Pajmandal Council of Sliivajp 
he was one of the eight Piadhans oi minis-' 
ters of State The post was not e\enliereditaiy , 
ir'fact m Shi\aji’s time officers were fieqnently 
transferred from one post to another Balaji 
Yisliwanath Bhat was the 7th Pesh va — a 
glance at the list of Ins prcdecessois la that 
post will at onceslioy' that only m one case 
a father (MoroTiimbak Pirgle) w as succeeded 
by bis son ( NilLanth Mo^ esliw ai ) In tlicoiy 
therefore the other Pradbans had every r-oason 
to regard the Pesliwo as then equal Na>q 
as Justice Ranade points oi^t, Le w^as e\cii infe- 
rior in rank to at least one ot them ‘ In the 
official Older of piecedencef says Ranade, 
‘‘the Peshwa wms a snmller functionar}, ffian 
the Pant Pratinidln, whose office was cieated 
by Rajaram at Jinji, and Pralhad Nii aji was' 
made \icegerenl ol the Ra^a The iixed salary 
of the Piatmidlii was 15000 Hons, while for the 
Peshwa the salary w^'as filled at 13000 Hons” 
Balaji Vishwanath by his ability and states- 
manship not only succeeded in making the 
Pesliwaship hereditary in Ins family but he 
and bis more famous son Bap Rao I made the 
Peshwa’s position superior to the other seven 
and actually became what the Pratinidhi ought 
to have been—the 'vicegerent of the king Bap 
Rao’s position was fuithei stiengthened wffien 
his policy of expansion towards tile noithwas 
accepted by Chliatrapati Sliaiiu in piefctcnce 
to the opposite policA^ of southern conquest 
championed by the Pratmulhi The Peshwa 
became the head of the Maratha Empiie in 
name as well as in reality, wlitii Slialni tians- 
feried a Sanad the light of e^eicisiag sove- 
reign authority to Bahip Baji Rao on condi- 
tion that everything should be done m the 
name of Chliatiapati Mahaiaj Tarabai helped 
to put the hnishing touch to the Peshwa’s woik 
by imprisoning Ram Raja in the foit of 
Satara and thus preparing a perpetual prison 
for her own dynasty This transfer of authority 
fiom the master to the ser\ant was so gradually, 
silently and carefully accomplished, that the 
successive steps, important as they are in 
relation to the whole move, escaped ail contem- 
porary notice Scott-Wanng ^eiy pertinently 
remarks that “the usurpation of the Peshwas 
neither attract ec’* ob^civition, nor excited sur- 
prise Indeed the tiansitioii was easy, natmal 
and progressive ” 

This how e\er does not singiufy that Sliahu 
Chliatiapati w^as a meie puppet m the bands 
of Ins powerful nimisteis ind unconsc ously 
left his successor a xxctmi to the ambitious in- 
trigues of a Konkanastha Brahman Shahu 
was by no means a weakling His ability like 
that of Charles II of England has been consi- 


derably iinclei estimated bv tlu. po&iciity \ 
state piisonet while still an infant, and brought 
up in the midst of luxury did coiriiption of a 
Mughal Court, we cannot expect from Shaliit, 
the liaiclihood and imtmng activity of Ins 
famous giand-fathu, oi the careless bra\eiy 
which maiked his licentious father even to the 
last moment But he had inheiited to a consi- 
derable extent the aclministrati\ c qualities of 
the great Shivaji and lie i tiled as well as he 
leigned Heie agaui we may profitably quote 
that great Maratha saiant, Mahade'v Govind 
Ranade 

‘ In the forty }eiis of rule enp^ed by Shahu, he 
was not merely a tuul ir head of the Mahratti govern- 
ment, hut he directed all operations, ordered and 
recalled commanders, and he excrcised a great con» 
trolling power on the chiefs, thoui^h he led no armies 
tn the field It was due to hu efforts th-^t Gujrat 
was divided between the Peshwas and the Dabhides 
or Gaikwadb in equal halves after the battle ot 
Dabhoi When Balaji Ba]i Rao wanted to invade 
Bengal, Raghuji Bhonsle piotested at Satara and 
Shahu was strong enough to entorce moderation even 
over the towering ambition of Bilajiand forced him 
to leave the eastern provinces free for the develop- 
ment of the Bhonsle s power Baji Rao was only 
a general under Shahu and the Pratinidhis, Bhonslts, 
Nimbalkuts, Dabhades Gaikwads, Kadambando‘=‘, 
Angress, Ghorpodes, all respected his orders ” 

The letter written by Shahu m replv to a 
repiesentation of Balaji Baji Rao will sufficiently 
lUustrate the relation between Shahu and his 
officei and confiimthe statement of the gieat 
Maiatha Historian in the all a Dove quotations 

“A leply to Balaji Pandit Piadliau — (A D 
1751-52) Youi letter shows that 30 U suspect 
that Yasliwant Rao D ibhade Scnapati Sena 
Kbaskhel, who has fled fiom Poona, may have 
come to Sataia, and that iie iiia^ , bv a personal 
intciview, so tar inteiest us (the Raja) in Ins 
behalf as to induce us (the Raja) to withdraw 
from you the giant of half the Gujrat which has 
been already made, or to inteifere with the 
teims ot any agreement that he may have 
entered with you We wish to inform you that 
the Senapati has not come to the Huzur, and 
that even if he had, the fact would m no way 
have pi oved prejudicial to your interest With 
a view to remove '^our suspicions, w^e formerly 
sent you, as a token of good faith, a quantity of 
turmeiic and it is therefore unbecoming on your 
part that you should still continue to be 
suspicious Rest assured that you stand m our 
good graces, and that we shall never fail to do 
what IS necessary in your interest Ordei shave 
alread 3 ’' been sc.nt and messengers have been 
despatched to the Sardais ol tiie kingdom to 

^ The first six Peffiwas were (i) Shamtaj Nil- 
kanth Rozek u (2) Moro Tnmbak (3) Nilkanth 
Moreswar Pingle (4) Parashram frimbak Pratinidhi 
(s) Bahiro Moreshwar Pingle (6) Baiknshna 
Wasudev 
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assist yon in putting down the eiieunts of 
GoYemiiieni ” (Paiasms’s tianslation) 

Why Shaliu made the Pesliwa his leal 
successor, it is very diffictilt to guess He had 
no issue of Ins own Shambhaji of Kolhapur 
was the probable successor Sliahu had no 
reason to be favourably disposed towards his 
Kolhapur rival Eventually a young prince of 
the Kolhapur branch was discoveied whose 
boyhood, to say the least, was obscure and who 
was rightly or wrongly regarded as an imposter 
by the enemies of the Peshwa It is quite 
natuial that Shahu did not feel the same zeal 
for transmitting the lOyal prerogati\es undimn 
nished to an unknown about whose 

identity sinister whispers were made, as he 
would feel for keeping untai nished all the di\ine 
lights of royalty loi an lien of his body On 
the othei hand he knew the ability of his 
minister He had known tlietn for long The 
family had served him for three generations, and 
constant association must have produced 
natural attachment and Shahu might have 
bequeathed the chief magistracy to the Peshwa 
as a reward for good set vice knowing fully well 
that the reward was w^ell-desei ved and the 
powder was \ested in able hands In an^ case it 
secured the continuity ot the royal line 
Shahtt’s successors were all weaklings and but 
for this transfer of authority, a revolution was 
bound to follow sooner or later, resulting in 
the deposition of the family m name as well m 
reality It is to be noted that the dynasty of 
the Mikados was also preseived from the 
possible consequences of misrule by weak rulers, 
by the rise ot the Shogunate, an institution 
quite analogous to the Peshwaship 

Here it should be noted that the Chhatrapati 
Maharaj was not only the political but also the 
ecclesiastical head (if we aie allowed to use that 
texm) of the State This has to be remembered 
because we shall afterwards find the Peshwas 
frequently regulating social and religious affairs 
Because the Peshwas happened to be Brahmans, 
it may be erroneously supposed that they 
derived this authority from their Brahman birth 
This was not the case The rise of Shivaji was 
preceded by a revival of Hinduism in the South, 
and according to Hindu notions, the king is not 
only the chief magistrate of the State, but the 
principal regulator of social custom and religion 
also Cases regarding social customs and 
religion were generally referied to the Pandit 
Rao for direction by the Chhatrapatis, but it 
seems that the Brahman officers had, for the sake 
of legal completion, to procure the Non- Brahman 
Raja s sanction lor the ordei passed in his name 
A document dated March the 16th, 1686, relates 
how when one Gangadhar Raghunath Kulkarm 
a Brahman, who had been converted into Muham- 
madanism and who had, though mvoluntaiily 
and for a very short time, to dme with the 
Muhammadans, applied for re-admissioti into his 
caste after the performance of a Prayaschitta 
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the Chhanclogamatya had to acquaint Sliambhu 
Bap with the ciicumslances of the case and take 
the loyal permission foi a Piayaschitta So 
the Peshwas evercised this authority as the 
authoiised deputies of the Chhatrapati and had 
inherited it with othei royal prerogatives from 
Shahu It is important to remember it because 
when we shall enter into the details of the 
administrative system, we shall find the Peshwas 
in the admimstiation of criminal justice often 
prescribing Prayaschitta with fine or corporal 
punishment Within the territories under their 
direct 1 ule, the Peshwas were like the Chhatra- 
patis before them, the sole depository of the sove- 
reign authority of the State in all its modern 
significance 

The rise ot the Peshwa affected the Maratha 
histoiy intwowa>s It destroyed the solida- 
rity of the constitution and it at once creat- 
ed two distinct classes of Sardars m the 
Maiatha Empire To undei stand the first 
consequence we shall have to discuss the mo- 
tue by which Shivaji was actuated iii organis- 
ing the famous council Shi\ aji became a 
leader of a national mo\ ement hen there was 
no deal conception oi national ideas in India 
and even in Europe The keen political insight 
of Shivaji had detected from the very first the 
greatest weakness m the Maratha character— a 
tendency to disruption and strong, even selfish 
individualism To counteract against the 
baleful influences of this tendency, Shivaji created 
his Ashta Piadhan Council— an institution 
which considerably strengthened the king’s 
power The Peshwas could, if they liked 
suffer this useful institution xo exist ®and 
preside over its delibeiations as the deputy 
of the Chhatrapatis But their ambition led 
them to establish an autocratic goveinment, 
removing at the same time the only bond of 
union, the only check against selfish individual- 
ism and setting tiie ominous example of indepen- 
dence which henceforth became the only ambi- 
tion of old Sardars like the Angrias, Bhonsles 
and Gaikwads to imitate The result was that 
the Maratha Empire ultimately became like the 
Holy Roman Empire, a loose confedeiacy of 
ambitious federal chiefs, and the Peshwa like the 
Emperor gradually descended to the position of 
the head of a confederacy whose command was 
met with scant respect and whose authority 
was confined within the territories under his 
direct personal rule 

Some distinction between the old and new 
aristocracy in question of precedence was bound 
to arise after the promotion of the Peshwa 

The old nobility regarded the Peshwa as their 
equal They obeyed him only as the deputy of the 
king While the new nooility, the Shmde, the 
Holkai, the Rastias weie the Peshwa’s servants 
They legarded the Pesliw a as the master whose 
bread they ate and whom they were bound to 
serve Their sentiment wa^ voiced by Nana 
Fainavis when he says in fiis autobiography, 
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have long eaten Ins bread and lie has 
favoured ns as ms cinldren’’ and again “this 
body IS grown on liis biead ” These Sardars 
theiefore weie at first more amenable to dis- 
cipline and obeyed the Peshwa without much 
grumbling The old Sardars howevei expected 
the Peshwa to remember that any respect that 
might be sho^n to him was a matter of 
courtesy and not of light and that he m his 
i:urn should in courtesy return it The Angria 
for example expected the Peshwa to come 
two miles from Poona to leceive him on 
his visit to that city It was also expected 
that the Peshwa should dismount on his 
approach and receive him on a gasha (an 
embroidred cloth) and then accompany him 
to his (Peshwa’s) residence, always keeping 
on the left side of the visitor and after he has 
taken the betel leaves at his place, send him to 
the lesidence appointed for his use and send a 
dinner also And m the Hall of Public Audience 
the Angria expected the Peshwa to use to receive 
him and then sit on the same galicha The 
Jadhava Raos also claimed similar privilege 
and the Peshwa found it convenient to gratify 
their vanity by celebrating the occasion of the 
Jadhava Rao’s visit to the Peshwa^s place by 
releasing prisoneis “Shnmant Nana Sahib 
Peshwa (i e , Balap Baji Rao) addressed Pilaji 
Jadhava Rao as Kaka and the prisoners in 
the government pnsonlwere released m honour 
of his visit to the government house ” As a 
logical consequence of this idea the old Sardars 
claimed precedence over the new Sardars m 
the field of battle If both Bhonsle Nagpurkar 
and the Shinde weie present in the battle- 
field, the Bhonsle would demand the chief com- 
mand as a matter of right 

During the Peshwa period the feudal Barons, 
both new and old, exercised sovereign authoritv 
within their fiefs, although the Peshwa had the 
prerogative of appointing their chief officers 
Dewans of the Gaikwad, the Holkai and the 
Skmdia were always appointed by the Peshwa, 


but all of them claimed iinconti oiled exercise 
of sox ereigtt rights Thus says Jadliax a Rao 

“The management of Malegaoii wliete we live 
has been always with us , the Sirkai has no 
authoiity oxer it’' The Supekar Pawais also 
claim the same light of managing then saraiiiam 
without any interference from the Peshwa 

Numerous other instances could be cited of 
similar claims The xnllages over w Inch these 
Saidars were autonomous republics, and their 
democratic institutions remained uiialiected 
and undisturbed till the lax siipcixision of the 
Peshxxa’s goxernmeiil x\as replaced bx^' the moie 
centralised and more efficient administration 
of the English The desciiption of the village 
institution w^e should postpone foi the pieseiit 
and trx to understand the general stiucture of 
the Maratha constitution ^t the head of 
constitution xvas the Peshwa xxdio had power 
to act as the deputy of the Sataia Raja lie 
vras therefore the head of the feudal nobles and 
one of them at the same time The feudal 
nobles did militaiy sei vice mieturn of their 
fiefs or saranjams and xxere independent ruleis 
in everything but name The villages in Malia* 
rashtra proper weie howevei autonomous 
republics, managed by then own officers under 
the supervision of the saraniami’s officers Thus 
the whole constitution was a curious combina- 
tion of Demociacy and feudal Autocracy In 
fact no single tei in of political philosophy can 
be applied to it ITnable to call it a Monaicliy, 
Aiistocracy oi Deinocracxu Tone calls it a 
Military Republic This is true only in one 
sense that the meanest solcliei, if he had ability, 
could logically expect to be a Sardai of the 
confederacy The confedeiac} itself, as Tone 
points out, was based not upon confidence but 
jealousy , and incapable of a compreliensixe 
policy of national patriotism xxliicli had been 
the aim of Sliivap, fell to pieces xx hen it came *** 
into conflict with a nation which combined 
individual self-saciifice with national ambi- 
tion 


THE NEW NATIONAL CREED OF INDIA-EDUCATION 


By Dr Sudhindry Bose, m a , ph d , 
Lecturer, State University of Iowa , U S \ 


*‘TBLL A EORSE'S POINTS 

A t the time Abraham Lincoln was the 
President of the United States a 
Congressional Committee was 
appointed to investigate and report upon 
a new gun The report turned out to be 


an unusually voluminous affair And when 
the great President saw it, he sighed 
pathetically “I should want a new lease 
of life to read this through Why cannot 
an investigating commietee occasionally 
exhibit a gram of common sense ? If I send 
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a man to buy a horse for me, I expect to 
have him tell me his points, and not how 
many hairs he has on his tad ” 

As I look at the bulky leport of the 
oyer-praised Calcutta University Commis- 
sion, I am almost driven to say, “I should 
want a new lease ol life to read this 
through ” I gladly concede that the 
Sadler leport is not without merit in 
spots, and unlike other official documents, 
It is not altogether couleur de rose The 
report, foi instance, makes little attempt 
to fortify all the mistakes and fallacies of 
the Indian government of the viceroy On 
the contrary, it does tend to prove on 
occasrons that the Indian bureaucracy, 
at least on matters educational, has been 
neither faultless nor infallihle An unpre- 
judiced critic, however, cannot help feeling 
that the report is nothing unusual, 
nothing miraculous, nothing that a group 
of capable Indian-born educationists could 
not produce The chances are that a 
report of an Indian educational com- 
mission, made up of Indian educators, 
though lacking in the artistry of English 
literary expression, would be marked by 
an independence of judgment and a sense of 
the real needs of India— far too rare among 
the members of the ruling race After all 
India was not made for foreigners, but 
for Indians No doubt the report purports 
to foreshadow a great educational 
renaissance Nevertheless, it is open to 
honest doubt li the resultant practical 
value will e\ei be commensurate with 
the thousands and thousands of public 
money lavished upon the imported 
commission 

SOME EDUCATIONAL COMMONPLACES 
Judging by the American standard of 
education, which is among the very 
highest the world atfords, the report of 
the Calcutta University Commission is 
reactionary Consider, if you will, the 
creation of the Intermediate College It 
will tend to retard, rather than hasten, 
the spread of higher education m the 
country For upwards of a dozen years 
there has been a steady movement in 
American universities to shorten the period 
of graduation from four to three jears 


As a matter of fact, in most of the leading 
American universities, including Harvard, 
Columbia, and nearly all the higher State 
institutions of learning, a student by 
attending summer sessions can secure his 
B A degiee in three years after his 
matriculation from the high school The 
Sadler Commission’s proposal that the 
stage of admission to the university should 
be the present Intermediate, instead of the 
present Matriculation, is not in line with the 
advanced educational thought , it will 
lengthen rather than shorten the period 
of graduation, and thereby put a man 
off that much longer befoie entering upon 
his life work 

The report states with a good deal of 
gusto that a primary aim o f the proposed 
Intermediate College is to give the“Bengali 
boy” a “liberal education,” to tiain him 
to the very easy and simple task of “exact 
and clear thinking ” Besides, he “must” — 
yes, “must”— know how to write English 
with “clarity and piecision,” and he ‘must’ 
— always ‘must’— speak English “easily and 
correctly ” It seems to me that college as 
an establishment to polish up English is 
not worth three or four years of any one’s 
time A university diploma, largely based 
upon the ability of the recipient to use 
English, IS not worth the vellum on which 
it IS engrossed In this connection one 
would like to know how many of the 
English and American university gradu- 
ates, whose mothei-tongue is English, 
can handle the English language with 
“clarity and piecision ” Fiom what I 
have seen of them during all the yeais I 
have been abroad, I do not hesitate to say 
that they number veiy few indeed That 
Indian students should learn to speak and 
wnte English, even though it is a foreign 
tongue, no one will deny , but there should 
positively be no attempt to make a fetish 
of it In the Ameiican universities, where 
students aie required to study some 
European languages, the number of those 
who can use them “easily and correctly” 
with “clarity and precision” is mighty 
small More than that, Americans— unlike 
Indians — do not import annually an army 
of native European teachers to instruct 
American youths in European languages 
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/America does not legaid tlae exact inton- 
ation and peculiar accents of European 
languages as absolutely indispensable to 
acquiring a “libeial education ” And 
although the United States employs 
“home-grown” foreign-language teachers 
in hei educational institutions, she seems 
to find no difiiculty in holding her own as 
a foremost world power 

Some may think that I am prejudiced 
in favor of Ameiica , but I am not I wash 
to say, however, that whatever may be 
the shortcomings of American professors, 
they have the saving giace of common 
horse-sense I was told the other day by 
one of my colleagues m the English 
Department that he permitted a French 
girl student to write an English test in 
French “All I wanted to find out was,” 
said my learned friend, who is a recognized 
authority in his field, “howr much the 
student had absorbed of the fundamental 
ideas of the English authors she had been 
studying It mattered little whether she 
expressed her thoughts in English or 
French ” 

The Calcutta University Commission 
has declared itself in favor of small classes 
It believes that even a class of fifty stu- 
dents IS “too large ” On the other hand, 
some of the expert school administrators 
m America maintain that large classes 
have no peculiar relation to inefiiciency 
Speaking of the relative advantages of 
small and large classes __in secondary 
schools, Professor Charles L Harlan 
writes in a recent issue of Educational 
Administration and Supervision 

“Small classes aie expensive, since they 
iHciease the cost per pupil This added 
expense does not seem justified when it is 
known that the difference in achievement 
of small o\ ci the largei classes is small 
11 one wishes to seeuic higher piomotion 
rates, higher scores in anthmetic, better 
attention and wider participation in class 
work, more efficient class management 
and better study habits, these things can 
undoubtedly be secured thiough improved 
means of instruction and more efficient 
supervision of the larger classes rather 
than through a reduction in the size of 
classes ” 


No Ameiican university has any iron- 
clad rule limiting the size of its classes 
In the State University of Iowa, which is 
one of the “big nine” State universities of 
the Republic, we hate found that a large 
class, under a competent piofessor, is not 
inconsistent with good teaching The 
Head of our Political Science Depaitment, 
who enjoys the distinction of being a keen 
student of government, has a class this 
year of 120 students The Dean of oui 
Graduate College, Di Cail E Seashore, 
a man known the woild ovei foi his ori- 
ginal contribution in experimental psy- 
chology, has now charge of two classes 
which have ovei 200 students in each 
“The increased eniolment in all our Ame- 
rican universities and the pressing neces- 
sity of observing strictest economy in 
these days of financial stringency,” said 
the renowned educator to me this morning, 
“are the compelling reasons for larger 
classes everywhere Then, too, fiom the 
pedagogical point of view, small classes 
aie undesirable Personally, large classes 
are to me very inspirational, very much 
indeed ” Now along comes a Calcutta 
University Commission— chiefly made up 
of obscure men— and babbles about classes 
of what it conceives to be of “reasonable 
size 

The problems of examination in Indian 
universities are difficult, and as an Indian 
educator has observed, are “a great de- 
terrent factor in the way of tiue learning ” 
Let no one, however, put all the blame 
on the shoulders of the much-abused 
Indian students Having for yeais lubbed 
shouldeis with students from piactically 
every quarter of the globe, I am prepared 
to go on record that as a whole Indian 
students in then intellectual calibre are 
surpassed by none , they ai c capable of 
noble impulses and exalted ideals , they 
have good brains, clear minds, snappy 
ambition, and a voracious appetite foi 
hard work What more do you want 
And yet the American publicist, Mr Puce 
Collier, makes himself responsible for the 
statement that at the Indian examina- 
tions “it takes 24,000 candidates for 
matriculation to secure 11,000 passes, and 
of these 11,000 only 1,900 sui\iYe to 
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take the B A degree ” Surely, suiely 
there is something radically wrong w ith 
the whole examination system I am 
inclined to beliere that examinations in 
India aie unnecessarily stifl, that they are 
more difficult m India than most othei 
countries, and ceitaml^ more difficult than 
in England "At Oxford for example, and 
as a means of comparison,” says Mi 
Collier, “the number o! those who fad to 
matriculate is negligible, and of nine 
hundred who annually matriculate, about 
650 proceed to then degree ” 

While I have no statistics on hand just 
now' to pi OYe my contention, I am suie 
the number of those students in American 
universities who fail m their final exami- 
nations IS very small The low peicent- 
age of failures in examinations is due, 
for one thing, to careful personal inteiest 
taken in each student by some officers 
especially appointed for that purpose 
Should the student prove to be an incoiri- 
gible delinquent ui his studies, he is told 
to w ith draw himself fiom the college, of 
couise In America the relation between 
the college and the student is not, how- 
ever, that of a jail and a convict Heie 
the student, even when he fails in some 
of his quarterly or semester examinations, 
is helped and guided until it is tiioioughly 
clear that he is beyond all ledemption 
A few weeks ago one of the Deans of our 
University sent me an informal note lela- 
tive to a student who failed last quarter, 
but has been admitted to registration 
for the present session on probation 
The work of the delinquent student during 
the past term, according to the Dean’s 
letter, “was not at all satisfactory, but he 
has expressed an earnest desire to be 
permitted to make another efiort, and has 
gicen assurance that certain conditions 
present during the last quarter will not 
inteilere with his work this cjuaiter, 
therefore the Committee on Admission is 
giving him this opportunity of continuing 
his registration for the present quarter 
“We ask youi co-operation in getting 
a line on this young man, as to his ability 
to do college work, his attitude toward 
his Classes, his industry and attendance, 
to the end that at the close of the term 


you may aid this committee by a report, 
ill determining whether or not it would be 
foi the best interests of the student and 
of the Univexsity that he be permitted to 
continue, oi whethei hiS legistiation 
should be cancelled 

“It IS of course understood that if at 
anj time during the present quarter you 
become convinced that it is useless for this 
man to continue your couise, you will so 
recommend ” 

Tests and examinations are an evil — 
perhaps a necessary evil , but under no 
ciii-umstances should thej^ be made so 
hard as to become a great “deterrent 
lactoi in the way of true learning ” 

MILITARY TR ilNING 

The Sadler’s commission has done well 
m calling poinied attention to the poor 
physical condition ot the Indian students 
I thoroughly agree with the commissioners 
that something should be done at once to 
improve the health of the student popula- 
tion They have lecommended Indian and 
English games as a solution ol the 
pioblem That is good enough so far as 
it goes , but it does not go far enough 
If Indian univeisities really wish to develop 
a piactical program of physical education, 
they should mtioduce compulsoiy military 
training as a part of the university 
curriculum Such a training is desirable 
lor at least three good reasons First, it 
will produce a better type of Indian 
manhood Second, it will make it possible 
to reduce the huge standing army and at 
the same time furnish the country with 
stronger, better and less expensive 
defenders against foreign encroachment 
Third, it IS bound to make for loyal 
citizens teaching them patriotism, 
obedience, and respect lor law and order 

In most ot the American universities 
there is a well-equipped Alilitary Depart- 
ment which gives, in co-opeiation with 
the government, instruction in military 
science and tactics The military training 
m these institutions is compulsory for all 
first yeai and second year students Of 
couise in a country like India wheie people 
are forbidden “by law” to carry arms, 
there are not many posibilities for military 
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education That is cleai enoiigli Still, 
students could be taught to maich, 
conduct held iiiaiioeu/res, lespond to 
commands, dull and leain the manual of 
aims Such a training, liowevei element- 
aiy, will go fai towaid making Indian 
youths pli} sically and intellectually more 
sound 

POLITICAL EDUCATION 

Since the last Euiopean war, Ameiican 
umveisities have witnessed a new eia in 
the teaching of political science — “an era 
that IS being chaiacteiized by a new 
emphasis upon American Government and 
Citizenship, by a le-valuation of the 
importance of Administration m both 
teaching and reseaich, and by the apparent 
paradox of an intense interest in self- 
government accompanied by a widespread 
enthusiasm for woild politics ’’ Since the 
signing of the armistice, the number of 
students in the Department of Political 
Science at Iowa has increased from 472 to 
904, and the instructional staff has been 
enlarged from the equivalent of four full- 
time positions to SIX full-time positions, 
and the annual Department budget has 
grown from thirty -three thousand rupees 
to forty-thousand rupees In other words, 
the percentage of increase in student 
enrolment is 91% per cent, instructional 
staff 50 per cent, and in budget a little 
over 27 per cent. The raprd development 
m the study of the science of govern- 
ment at Iowa IS typical of similar 
growth in other American universities 
Nor IS the increased inteiest in political 
education confined to the continental 
America In the Insular Possessions of 
the United States is to be noticed the same 
tendency It was my pleasure last month 
to meet Professor Maximo M Kalaw, 
Chief of the Department of Political 
Science in the University of the Philippines 
(Manila) Professor Kalaw, who is now'’ 
on a political mission to the United States, 
infoimed me that his Department has an 
instructional staff of two piofessois on 
full-time and two lecturers on part-time, 
and that his Department is now offering 
the following courses 

1 Elements of Political Science 


2 ConsEuitional Histoir 

o Philippine Government 

4 American Government 

5 Theory and Practice of Legislatuie 

b Municipal Goicmment 

7 International Law’ 

8 Administrative Law 

9 European Governments 
10 Oriental Governments 

The Calcutta University Commission 
seemed to be somew'^hat nervous because 
of the liberal political and social ideals 
which have gripped the imagination of the 
Indian student community In fact, the 
commission did discover “a real danger” 
in “the historical studies in the uni\eisity 
system of Bengal ” It would, therefore, 
train students to “examine diflicult issues 
of politics and economics with just discrimi- 
nation, to accustom them to thoi oughness 
of critical examination, to give them a 
distaste for shallow rhetoric and to furnish 
them with the materials for a sober and in- 
dependent judgment ” Fine words they are ' 
But how is the result to be attained ^ The 
commission has suggested that a student m 
Intermediate stage should have— “il at all 
possible” — some liiiowledge ol history, and 
also— “if at allpossrble” — “a discipline mat 
least in one of the reasoning subjects— logic, 
economics, or mathematics ” Then when 
the student has passed his Intermediate 
examination and is preparing for an arts 
degree, he may study either hrstory or 
economres , but mind you, not both Of 
course not a syllable is to be taught 
directly about political science The 
books on that subject, so far as the 
commission is concerned, are in an Index 
Expurgatorms To study the organs and 
functions of government would be wicked, 
all wicked, don’t ye know ' And this, the 
training in politics and economics if you 
please ' Thereupon our budding university 
graduate rushes out with his great equip- 
ment of a smattering of history or 
economics, and lo, the trick is done In 
an instant he solves the various “difficult 
issues of politics and economics with just 
discrimination ” Perfectly wonderlul ' 
The “thoroughness of critical examina- 
tion” which the “sober and independent” 
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comniissioiieis nave given the subject is 
marvellous 

PR AC TIC \L no VC AIT ON 

India lias been more or less a student 
of the abstract, at least since she lost hei 
independence Time has now come to 
partly withdiaw the Indian mind fiom the 
liteiary imagination and speculatrve 
philosophy This is pre-eminently the 
age of machinery and science The days 
when education was e\pected only to 
pi o vide cultuie and amusement foi the 
dilettante leisured class have gone and 
passed India need not, tor some time, 
woiry much about sending young men to 
universities that will devote themselves 
exclusively to philosophy and belles- 
lettres, and become exquisite highbrows 
The country cannot be lun by impiactical 
dreamers and visionaries The whole 
trend of the Western educational eftort is 
toward training for piactical woik 
lathei than encouragement of ornamental 
and liter aiy inteiests In India, too, 
literati, lawyers and government cleiks 
must make way foi the nev/ aimy of 
workers merchants, manufacturers, en- 
gineeis, financiers, and scientific faimeis 
Education must be connected with every- 
day life Education should mean economic 
freedom — freedom which classical educa- 
tion may not secuie, but piactical educa- 
tion always does and will 

One gathers from the report of the 
commission that with the negligent excep- 
tion of half a dozen wilful witnesses, all 
who appeared before that body made a 
vigorous plea foi wholesale introduction 
ot technological training But nearly all 
ot the wisest counsels aie kicked aside by 
the commission It favors the introduc- 
tion of commercial education only m the 
secondary schools, and none at all in 
colleges At a time when the whole woild 
is lecognizing theurgent need of athoiough 
preparation foi a business career, India 
IS to have as little ot it as possible ThiS 
cannot but strengthen the suspicion that 
the present masters of India are panicky 
about well-trained Indians who may be 
successful competitors of their foieign 
economic exploiteis If that be the case, 


why not have the honesty to throw oft 
the camouflage and saj so frankly ^ Heie 
in the United States, I find that industiial 
and commercial education is being encour 
aged by the government in every con 
ceivable way At the beginning of the last 
century there were in this country only 
three schools offeiing day training in 
industiial vocations, and all of them were 
supported by private foundations "But 
at piesent,” writes Piofessoi Graves of 
the University oi Pennsylvania, "industrial 
education at public expense in the day, as 
well as in the night, is widespread The 
school system of all progressive cities 
affords \ ocational instruction in elementaiy 
schools and technical high schools ” The 
cpuise given in high schools of commerce 
is ol the strongest and covers four oi 
five yeais "Fuitheimore ’’ continues the 
same authority, "within the past decade 
highei education in commeice has been 
started at the universities— -especially the 
state universities, and all these institutions 
of any standing have established colleges 
of commerce ” 

There can be no two opinions that if 
the Calcutta Univeisity Commission had 
been duly appreciative of its high respon- 
sibility, it would have come out flat- 
footedly— without if’s and bui’s— advo- 
cating a thorough-going program of 
establishing a network of schools and 
colleges where all branches of industrial 
art could be taught As it is, the com- 
mission has blithely gone on, foi the most 
part, with its twaddle of literary studies 
In short, the commission has neglected to 
meet the issue of industrial education 
squarely, and thereby has shown its 
bankruptcy of practical wisdom, of far- 
sighted educational statesmanship 

Again, what of agricultural education ^ 
A glance at The Alhindm Agricultural 
Statistics, compiled a couple of years ago by 
Findlay Shirras, should convince one of the 
uttei necessity of trained workers in this 
field It appears from this Statistics that 
there are in India 112,308,000 acres of 
tillable waste land waiting to be reclaimed. 
If five acies are sufficient to support 
a family— as frequently they aie in India— 
22,461,600 families could easily be provid-' 
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eel foi in tins lai^u BdtiiOiV could tkesc 
broad acres be bi ought imdei the plow ^ 
Where aie the men witii leqaisite know- 
ledge oi scientific agiiculture to coniert 
this immcxise idle aiea into a source of 
national wealth ’ At present they do not 
practically exist Hence it is the clear 
duty of the gOYeinment to introduce a 
comprehensive scheme of agricultural 
education, beginning with the piimaiy 
schools and secondary schools, and up 
through colleges Now, the Calcutta Uni- 
versity Commission professes a good deal 
of lip sympathy w itli this view , but — there 
IS always one little “but’’ — it insists that 
“direct agiicultuial teaching at an early 
school age is inadvisable ’’ Why ^ Is the 
commission ignoiant of the experienced 
judgment ol educational expeits in Anie- 
nca— the counfciy that leads all othei 
nations in agiicultuial education ^ There 
are now in the United States ovei one 
hundred agricultui al high shools, and 
“diiect agiicultural training,” as a regu- 
lar part of the couise, is given in seveial 
thousand high and elemental y school 
systems What has the commission to 
say about this ^ The plain truth is that 
the commission was simply obsessed with 
the imaginary need of ‘ gieat caution” 
“m regal d to the numbei of students to 
be trained” in agriculture, “so that the 
maiket may not be flooded ” There you 
have it ' These few words reveal, as Mr 
Putnam Weak said in discussing the out- 
rageous Japanese demands upon China, 
“a peculiar and veiy illuminating chemis- 
try of the soul ” They let us, unconsci- 
ously perhaps, into the veiy secret recess- 
es of the commissioner’s brains Wise 
men, these commissioners are ’ 

EDUCATION OF WOMEN 

Facts about women’s education aie 
appalling After one hundred and fifty 
years of English rule in India one learns 
that among adults only ten women in a 
thousand can read and write Is not 
that a fiightful condition ^ What is to be 
done now ^ Indian girls of to-day will 
become the mothers of Indian men, the 
builders of the Indian nation of to- 
morrow W'ho dares to neglect the edu- 


cation of Indian girls ^ In leferimg to the 
woiking class of England, Mr Llojd 
George made the statement that it is 
impossible to build an A-one nation fiom 
A-three material This is true as empha- 
tically of England as of India no one 
can h ope to build a poweiful nation of 
men whose future mothers aie laboring 
under the darkness of ignorance 

The section of the commission’s lepoit 
dealing with the injuiious eflect of higher 
education on the health and physique of 
the gill students seemed to me \ery signi- 
ficant In the United States girls who go 
through college seldom suttei from bieak- 
down in ill health Recently an inquiry 
\\ as made to Biyii Alawr College, a 
leading woman’s college in America, as 
to the health of its students The answer 
furnished by Miss Constance M K Apple- 
bee, tilt phjsical diiectoi of Bryn Mawr, 
indicates that college education is an aid 
to a gill's health She says 

“The only time our giils are sick to any 
noticeably extent is when they halt the 
regulaiity of their life heie to go home 
They come back with colds, too much 
plum pudding, and are below par for a 
week Then, as soon as they get back 
into their noimal, healthy way of life, 
sleeping, eating, playing and working at 
regular times, they legain their vigor and 
pink cheeks ” 

The lecords of Bryn Mawi for the 
past seven years show that haidly any 
girls left because of illness, that half to 
thiee-fourths of them continued in the 
same state of health, and that the balance 
weie impioved through the close super- 
vision exercised by the physical director 

The health of women students m an 
American university compares favorably 
with those of men Much, of couise, is 
due to the physical exercise which the 
students are required to take, up to cer- 
tain classes But on the whole, as was 
reported in the University of Wisconsin, 
“the health of young women is impioved 
and their physical strength increased while 
in attendance at the uni\ersity ” That 
women do not sufier in health under the 
strain of competitive intellectual work is 
further evidenced from the fact that an 
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ever-iacreasing number of them is taking 
advantage of higher educational opportu- 
nitiefa “In 1901,” according to Moiiioe’s 
Cyclopedia of Education, “31 pei cent of 
the graduate students in the United States 
were women , m 1911, 30 pei cent Of 
those receiving the master’s degiee m 1901, 
21 per cent were women , m 1911, 28 pei 
cent Of those leceiving the doctor’s degree 
in 1901, 9 per cent were women, m 1911, 
10 per cent ” 

MOFUSSIL COLLEGES 

A favorite pastime with some of the 
“superior” Anglo-Indians is to pick flaws 
and hurl invidious thrusts at Indian 
colleges Even the Calcutta University 
Commission did not seem to be able to 
rise above this practiee For, it professed 
to be “painfully stiuck by the morally” 
“unhealthy conditions” of the colleges in 
mofussil Bengal In the piesent stage 
of Indian national temper it will not 
do for a foreigner, not even for Sir 
Michael Sadler, to slander Indian colleges 
The country will not simply tolerate such 
foieign-made criticism However well 
qualified Sir M Sadlei may be thought to be 
for vice-chancellorship of Leeds University, 
he IS a very poor judge of Indian social 
conditions From the actual experience 
in some of the mofussil colleges of 
Bengal, the writer considers it a criminal 
libel to brand these educational institu- 
tions as morally unhealthy He cannot 
help thinking what would have happened 
to a university commission— especially if 
it was largely foreign in its personnel— 
which would calumniate the colleges of 
a State in America In all probability the 
students of those colleges would demand 
that their traducers be tarred and feather- 
ed Some of the hotheads may even ask 
that their maligners be proceeded against 
more senously 

The Commission has brought forward 
against mofussil colleges another charge, 
unsupported by any circumstantial 
evidence It has stated that “with the 
exception of Dacca,” and “with one other 
possible exception” there is “no independent 
centre of intellectual life” in the mofussil 
Supposing it were true— which it is not— 

82% — 6 


a detached observer would like xo ask, 
What has that got to do with teaching 
in college ^ There are dozens and dozens 
of colleges scattered through villages and 
hamlets of North America that can boast 
of no “independent centre of intellectual 
life ” And yet who ever heaid of a woid 
against them for that reason ^ A college 
community stimulated by high ideals of 
integiity, moiality and learning, as 
mofussil colleges aie, is bound to be a 
centre of intellectual life But then there 
is little use getting hot at the commission 
As “pigs IS pigs,” so a Commission is a 
Commission That’s all 

STATE AID 

India IS fed to the full with too many 
Commissions, crammed to bursting with 
too many promises It is time to give 
her something more worthwhile than a 
meie mouthful of sonorous phrases and 
glittering words, which cost very little 
The cool indifference of Indian bureaucracy 
toward education reminds me of a banquet 
of rich merchants in New York City, who 
ate and drank until the wee small hours of 
the morning Then just before the affair 
closed, one of the moie prospeious men of 
the party arose and said 

“Mr Toastmaster, as we sat around 
this table spread with the good things of 
life, all we could eat and all we could 
drink, my heart went out to the poor 
people of New York City, the women who 
have not enough clothing, the children 
who have not shoes to wear or books 
with which to go to school, and I move 
you, Mr Toastmaster, that we now rise 
and give three cheers for the poor ” 

That IS the way with some of the fat- 
salaried luleis of India All through these 
long years they have protested their faith 
in education , but when it comes to giving 
Hindustan the thing most needed— educa- 
tion— bureaucrats in India, like the banquet- 
ers in New York, are only willing to give 
three cheers Now, how long will this be 
peimitted to continue ^ “India is still shut 
out fiom the possibility of receivmg any 
education for the people,” writes Mr H 
M Hyndman in his most thought- 
provoking volume, The Awakening ol Asia, 
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just published “We Englisli deplore their 
Ignorance This is bow we enlighten them 
Out of the total ievenue raised in British 
India— that is to say, India diiectly tinder 
British lule— we spend only one penny per 
head on education and only 1 9 per cent of 
the population [3 26 per cent in 1917-18] 
go to school The improvement during 
the last ten years has been almost nominal 
Yet even in Russia, a veiy poor and back- 
ward country, the expenditure on educa- 
tion IS 714 d per head, and the children 
at school number between 4; per cent and 
5 per cent of the whole population ” 

Schools and colleges aie public institu- 
tions deserving adequate support of the 
government They should not be placed 
in a false position before the world as a 
mendicant They should receive free and 
ungrudging aid out of the public treasury, 
which belongs not to the bureaucracy but 
to the people, the Indian people alone 
After all is said and done, education 


must be recognized as the rock bottom 
of the Indian cieed Education is the 
great necessity, the national necessity, 
pel haps the only necessity worth seiious 
consideration at this moment I chaige 
that any man who obstructs by a week, 
a day, an houi the spiead of education, is 
working not in the interest of India, but 
in the inteiest of the enemy ol India 
Such a man is disloyal to India, even 
though he takes caie to hide his disloyal- 
ty behind a tapestiy of specious phrases 
I assert that such a man is to be classed 
among the unpunished traitors of the Mother 
Band The glorious past of Hindustan is 
imperishable, but hei future depends on 
those of the present generation Make the 
future safe for Hindustan— a greater, 
nobler Hindustan Help, promote, 
advance the cause of Indian education — foi 
“the age that is waiting betoie ” Alen and 
women of India, FORWARD MARCH ’ 


SIZE OF THE BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
By Srinath Butt 


ECTION 7 {2) of the Government of India Act 
of 1919 runs thus — 

‘'(2) The number of membeis of the 
Governors’ Legislative Councils shall be in accordance 
with the table set out in the Fust Schedule to this Act , 
and of the members of each Council not more than 
twenty per cent shall be official members and at least 
seventy per cent shall be elected members 
^‘Provided that— 

(a) Subject to the maintenance of the above 
proportions, rules under the principal Act may provide 
tor increasing the number of members of any Council, 
as specified in that Schedule ’ 

Ihe schedule is quoted below 
First Schedule 

Number oi members of I egislative Councils 
Legislative Conned Number of members 

Madras Ii8 

Bombay 1 1 1 

Bengal 125 

United Provinces 118 

Punjab 83 

Behar and Orissa 93 

Central Piovinces 70 

Assam 53 

The Government of India Act having been passed 


m a grea^ hurry, the consideration of the piopcr size 
of the Legislative Councils was left to the time when 
rules under the principal Act were to be framed 
Such a provision was absolutely necessary in order to 
meet the evil of mordinatety large size of the constitu- 
encies or small size of the Councils in some presidencies 
and proMnees and the very small size of the electorates 
in others In paragraph 8 of their hfth despatch on 
franchise, the Government of India vTOte on the 23rd 
April 1919 "'Our conclusions are that the Franchise 
should be so varied as to result m a slight enlargement 
of the Punjab electorate and a considerable enlai*ge- 
ment of the Madras electoiate , tliat the large elec- 
torates proposed for Bengal and the United Provinces 
should be reduced by one third , and that Vssam 
should be reduced by something like one thud Oui 
colleague Sir Sankaran Nair, however, would accept 
the Committee s proposals as regaids Bengal, Vssam 
and the United Provinces As to the Punjab he ac^rees 
with Sahebzada Vftab Ahmad ” * 

The reason why the Government of India suggest- 
ed a reduction of the size of electorates proposed by the 
Pranchise Committee for Bengal and the United 
Provinces was a serious and earnest warning recorded 
by Mr Montagu and I ord Chelmsford in paragraph 
226 of their joint report in the following language "'It 
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possible that owing unequal distribution of popula- 
tion and wealth it ma} be necessar} to differentiate the 
qualifications for a vote not mere!} between different 
provinces, bu^ bet\ een different parts of the same 
pro\ince It is essential to take due account of the 
problems involved in (i) the maintenance of an electoral 
loll, (2) the attendance of \oters at a polling centie, (3) 
the dangei of impresonation and (4) the subsequent 
adjudication of electoral petitions On these considera 
tions (6) the strength ol the official and non-official 
agency, which could be made available for electoial 
purposes throughout the coiintr} , has an important 
bearing, and warns us (7) against any such inordinate 
and sudden extension of the franchise as might lead 
to a break down of the machinery through sheer weight 
of numbers ” 

Ihe danger of sheer w^eight of numbers or of 
inordinately large si7e of the constituencies m Bengal 
and the United Provinces will be evident from the table 
about size of electorates given m paragraph ii of the 
report of the Southborough franchise committee shov/n 
below 
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A close examination of column 7 showmo' the 
average size of the rural constituencies of Bengal and 
the United Provinces will clearly demonstrate that 
there were and are very good reasons for apprehending 
m those two provinces "a break-down of the electoral 
machinery through sheer weight of numbers The 
Parliamentaiy Committee realised this and provided for 
enlarging the size of a Legislative Council by section 
7, proviso 2 of the Government of India Act that I 
have quoted above and thus reducing the large size of 
the rural electorates, and distinctly laid down in their 
report to the Parliament on section 7 of the Government 
of India Bill that ^khey regard the number of seats 
allotted to the rural population as disproportionately 
low and consider that it should receive a larger share 
of representation ” 

Now the Government of India proposed a reduction 
of the electorates of Bengal and the United Provinces 
by one third to get o\er the evil of their unmangeably 
large size 1 he same object might be equally gained 
by raising the size of their Councils by adding one 
half or fifty per cent of the elected members This 
they seem to have failed to do, if they have approved 
the proposals of the Government of Bengal for adding 
only 16 members to the Council of whom eight 
only will be allotted toiuial representation and the 
remaining eight to the representation of the la- 
bours, Europeans and Euras ans of urbnn areas 
The Government of India have stultified themselves 
when they have not accepted the suggestion of 


the Parliamentary Committee ot raising the size 
of the two legislative councils instead of reducing the 
si/e of the electorates to meet the danger that they 
pointed out themselves in paragraph 8 of their fifth 
despatch "Weie the Government oi India in a mood 
o^ sulk vvhen they did not accept the suggestion of 
the Parliamentary Committee and fully avail them- 
selves of the Proviso of section 7 of tne Government 
of India Act 

Even a cursory vie\/ of the table thai I have quoted 
from paragraph ii of the Southborough franchise 
report should ha'^e satisfied the Government of 
India, when they indited their fifth despatch on 
franchise, that both on account of population and 
electoral strength the size 01 the Bengal and United 
Provinces Councils should have been more than double 
of what had been proposed for Bombay Taking Bombay 
to be the standard, there should have been 266 and 222 
members for Bengal council and 278 and 268 members 
for the United Provinces council by population and 
total elecmrales respective!} Bengal and the United 
Provinces had instead been allowed only 125 and iiS 
members for their councils and the joint wisdom of 
the Governments of India and Bengal has now raised 
the number to 140 ( plus occasional 2 ) for the Bengal 
council 

The simple territorial unit for Bengal should have 
been a sub-div’sion with an average population of over 
half a million and an average electorate of over 14,000 
persons If we had in average one Mussalman and 
another non-Mussalman member for each Sub- Division, 
we should have had then the simplest and most intelli- 
gible system of franchise that the illiterate and the 
literate would have equally understood and appreciated 
Every voter would have been able to walk the distance 
to the palling station and record his vote I regret 
most sincerely that Mr Surendra Nath Banerjee, vvho 
was a member of the franchise committee, did not 
go for making a teiritorial unit out of every sub* 
division and for having 250 members, instead ot 125, 
for the Bengal Council as well as for the United 
Provinces 

I need not repeat here what I said in anothei article 
on this subject published in the January issue of the 
Modem Review^ suggesting a Council of 250 members 
of whom 133 members were to represent lur^al areas, 

17 urban areas, 30 European and Eurasian Commer- 
cial Community and 20 members to represent the 
landholding, educational and commercial inteieSts of 
the Indian Community, leaving 50 members to Govern- 
ment for nomination of 35 officials including 15 
Government pleaders arc! 15 non-officials of classes 
that have not succeeded to get any representation*^^ 
through "general ' constituencies 

Now will a couicil of 250 members be too big and 
unwieldy for conduct of legislative business ^ I do 
not think so Unless the council be much larger than 
140 members, the Zemindais and men of other pio- 
fessional classes will be supreme m the council and 
having the same interest they will act as an oligarchy 
There are over 120,000 revenue-paying and revenue- 
free Mehals in Bengal held by twice as many persons* 
The supporters of landholding interests will not be 
confined to the five membeis specially elected by the 
thousand big Zemindars Unless the number of mem- 
bers of the council be sufficiently large, there will be 
no opportunity, under the present conditions of Bengal, 
for a bona fide tradesman, or agriculturist 01 handi- 
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craftsman or any true representatn e of bade, agri- 
culture or cottage industry getting admission into the 
legislative council, not to talk of the Assembl} , and 
sound a discordant voice amongst the oligaichy of 
landholding and professional classes 

I am sorry that the Moderates and the Extremists 
as they are called who profess -equally a dislike of 
commercial representation, should get excited when 
they find that the Mussalmans get here and there a 
seat or two more than they deserve The Hindus are 
equally to blame when they quarrel on the excuse 
of say, West Bengal Hindus having got better re- 
presentation than East Bengal Hindus m the Provin- 
cial council or the Hindus of the United Provinces 
having got a better representation than the Hindus 


of Bengal in the Indian I egislative Assembl} Is theie 
any difference between the mlrests of East Bengal 
and West Bengal in the Council Chamber or between 
Bengal and the United Provinces in the Indian 
Assembly The interests of the Europeans are vitally 
different from those of the Indians m all provinces 
and all over India Instead of quarrelling amongst 
themselves the Hindus, the Massalmans and the 
Sikhs should join their hearts and combine their voices 
against the Europeans lest the latter should lake 
advantage of discussion amongst the ludi ins and 
prove supreme in the council chambers This is 
what the Europeans are pioclaiming already from their 
house tops that they would do 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Indian Irrationality 

Indivn Nationality —By R N Gilclirist, 
M A , Principal, Knshnagar College Longmans 
Gieen & Co 1920 Price 7s 6d net Pp 246 

The chapter headings will give ns a general 
idea of the nature oi the contents of this book 
They are— Nationality, its meaning, applications 
and value , Indian Nationality, lacc and lan- 
guage , Religion, Hinduism and Mohammedan- 
ism , Caste , Sir Rabindranath Tagore's Nation- 
alism , Rome and India , Critical and Constiuct- 
1 Y€ , Indian Nationality and Eedei ahsm 

Revolutions are the chief contributions of the 
nineteenth century to the cause of culture accord- 
ing to the author, and these revolutions are 
of two kmds, industrial with results mainly 
material, and political with results mainly spiri- 
tual Political revolutionis nothing else than 
the introduction into the field of practical politics 
of the principle of nationality The unity of 
race, as an element of nationality, depends on 
the lielief in such unity, for modern races are so 
mixed that it is difficult to say what one race 
and what is another race There must, how- 
ever, be some welding together of races, some 
inteiniixtiiie of blood, in order to fuse the 
different ethnic gioups into a common whole so 
that national feeling may emerge The commu- 
nity of language is the very mothei's milk of 
nationality In this respect Bengal is fortunately 
cireumstanced, inasmuch as 92 per cent of her 
population speak the same language Mis- 
government is a prolific parent of nationality 
The author however takes care to remind us 
that nationality is a spiritual principle and is 
not to be identified with any of the factois 
•which lead to its development, though it seeks 
embodiment in self-government of some form 
^*The various ^unities' given above are the 
chemical elements of the protoplasm , the ideal 


gives the life ‘Eveiy nationality that may 
justly claim to be a nationality should be 
allowed to develop m its own wa>, piovided 
that way is not adiudged by the consensus of 
civilised opinion to be antagonistic to the com- 
mon weal of humanit 3 ^ Nationality is in itself 
an incomplete oiganism , it aspiies to the com- 
pleteness oi independence in a state of its own , 
and if that aspiration has the necessaiv inherent 
vutalit^, it should not be smotheied by alien 
foice Each gioup has some distinguishing 
genius of its own which should be given fice 
scope for development Humanity will beneht 
by the preservation of gioup idiosjuiciasies 
These group contiibutions to the common good 
of humanity must, however, develop through 
their own institutions and goveinmcnt Inde- 
pendence, history teaches us, is a necessaiy 
medium for full and free development [National 
forces] are destructiv e of dynastic infiuences, of 
alien mis-government, of barriers in the way 
of self-expression But the destruction is only 
a means to construction Alien elements must 
disappeai before an organism can have free 
life Thus nationality demands freedom from 
shackles in older to choose its own medium 
for the dev^elopment of its own t^pe of hie 
Each group IS to choose for itscli what foimof 
government it considers necessary for the growth 
of its indigenous institutions" So far, we are 
all agreed with the author Also when he says 
that ‘To exaggerate the differences at the 
expense of the sameness in human nature is a 
grave erroi It is as erroneous, too, to denounce 
nationalism because evul effects spring from 
national feelings " But when he pioceeds to 
apply his principles to India, some may be 
disposed to think that he is too fond of repeat- 
ing the official catchwords, as for instance in 
passages like the following “Nationality, 
rightly understood, is an ennobling aspiration , 
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but it must be ueitlier piematiue iioi cliaini- 
nistic ’ India, ior example, a laige section 
of the intelligentsia at pieseiit is in a state oi 
national netu asthenia, a state oi sensitiveness 
so acute as almost to baffle the const! uctive 
effoits of most slalkd political specialists oi the 
day ” 111 faxiness to the learned piolessoi, how- 
ever, we must say that he is not iii love with the 
ffluieauciatic Die-liards’ as he calls them, and 
admits that hf the so-called cxtieme nationalists 
arc wiong, the extieme leactionanes aie as 
wrong,’ and theie is something to be said in 
favour of the author’s opinion that“ w hile ore con- 
not denounce the \eiy natuxal nationalism oi the 
politically minded classes, one connot but deploi e 
the disproportionate effoit spent on destiuctne 
criticism of all that saiotiis of government when 
so much in othei directions is crying out foi the 
intensive expendituie of public spirit ” The 
author’s conclusion IS summed up thus “India 
has much to contribute to humanity, and that 
contribution will nevei benefit the w oild unless 
the spontaneity of Indian hie and chaiactei is 
given the freest play consistent w ith peace and 
Older ” 

In the interests of che mipci tal idea also, lire 
author thinks it necessaiy to gi ant local auto- 
nomy to India, foi it has been demoiistiated 
again and again in the hisloi} of the colonies of 
the Biilish enipiie that local autonomy is the 
stiongest bond oi imperial unity The grant of 
autonomy to the colonies^ w^as meant not only to 
encourage colonial nationalit3r but to strengthen 
imperial relations The Montagu-Clielmsfoid 
Repoit recognises this It sa^^s ‘‘The 
experience of a century of experiments withm 
the empire goes all in one direction As powei 
IS given to the people of a provmce oi of ^ 
Dominion to manage their own local afiaiis, 
their attachment becomes the strongei to the 
empire which comprehends them all in a common 
bond of union ” 

The author deals at some length with the 
barrier of languages in India, and with the 
position of English as the common lingua iianca 
foi all India Language is the palladium of 
nationalistic feeling, and the lack of a medium 
oi common expression stands very seiiously in 
the way of political union But in spite of the 
encouragement of local \ernaculars, the piopor- 
tion of Enghsh-know mg persons all over India 
incieased by "SO per cent in ten 3^eais and since 
the last census report the advance has been 
still more lapicl The author is apprehensive 
that the pio\mces, impelled by a feeling of local 
patriotism, might institute puiely vernacular 
education m all grades and thereby endanger 
the unity of India as a whole He therefore 
advocates that education should be one oi 
the all-India subjects though he admits that 
noimally it might be aprovincial oi ‘tiansfeirecl’ 
subject But Professor Gilchiist himself shows, 
by large extracts from the debate in the Impeiial 
Council on this very subject in 1915 , that 
representative Indians do not themselves desire 


to displace English iiom the secure position it 
now occitfues in oui umversities and public life 
With the Calcutta TJniiersity Comnnssion, the 
Pi-olessor is of opinion that Indians musx be 
bilmguai before they are ttnilingual “In small 
European nations, cliildien hare to learn in 
schools the languages of all then stronger 
iieighbouis Dutch cliildieii, foi example, learn 
Geimaii, Ficncli and English ” In Assam, 50 
pel cent of the people speak Bengali, but the 
moiement iii faiotn of a separate hiational’ 
language for the Assamese backed by official 
encouiagement, has achieved considerable, if a 
baneful, success As the author says, “the 
aitiiicial piescrr atidn of languages, hovizever 
laudable patrioticalL , does not conduce to the 
unity exthci of nations or of nmnkmd Diffeience 
of language isolates people, and no language is 
worth piesemiig aitificialN" either for patriotic 
or liteiary pui poses ” 

We aie m substantial agi cement with 
Piofessoi Gilchiist in the view^s set forth in Ins 
chapter on lehgion Among Hindus, he sajrs, 
“toleration m religious piofe^sion co-exsits with 
the most iigid social intoleiaiice in the world ” 
The eilect ol the teaching of pli3Sicai science in 
bioadeiiing the mind of the orthodox Hindu 
has, in the opinion of Sir Herbert Eisle3’', not 
been vmy hopeful “Science,” says Sir Herbert, 
“no doubt, IS a powerful solvent of mythology 
and tradition But the human mind is hospitable 
and the Indian intellect has always revelled in 
the subtleties of a logic which undertakes to 
reconcile the most maniiestly coiitiadictoiy 
propositions Men, whose social and ianiily 
1 Nations compel them to lead a dotdDle life, will 
iind little difficu]t3r in keeping then religious 
beliefs and scientific convictions in sepaiate 
mental compartments A leligion which has 
succeeded in absoibing animism is not likely to 
strain at swallowing science” While this is 
tiue of all nations inoie or less, we believe it is 
more tiue of the Hindus than of the followers of 
any othei leligion (Jesuit fatheis, foi instance, 
aie often enthusiastic votaries of science, but in 
superstitious beliefs and practices it would be 
haidtobeat a thoroughgoing catholic priest) 
The toleiance of the Hindus m the realm of 
religious thought must not therefore blind us to 
the fact that Tn India the two leading leligions 
are so opposed both m creed and religious ins- 
titutions that it may seem almost hopeless to 
find a meeting place for national fusion The 
amoiphous body of doctrine, ritual and social 
organisation which makes up Hinduism is a 
glaimg contrast to the clear-cut, well-defined 
Moslem doctiine of the Ivoian ” This opposi- 
tion has been further accentuated by commu- 
nal repiesentation “Communal lepresentation 
111 any country is an element of national cleavage, 
and in India its inevitable result is the perpetua- 
tion of alieady existing difieiences ” But 
Professor Gilchiist rightly sa3s “One of the 
least essential of national unities, an accidental 
accompaniment of nationality, a stiengthener, 
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but not a niakci of iiaiioiial utiioii iS icligioti 
as sucli But li iclig on Oi cieed is not an 

essential kixiity’ in iiatioiiaiitj, it xs also a 
non-essential in sepaiatism As in unity, so in 
sepaiatioii, it is ancillary The gieat religious 
wars and cittsades of the u. oild have not been 
puiely lehgious Religion, or cieed, has only 
stiengthened other motives Religion, theiefore, 
IS not so much a discordant element in itself but 
a cloak for otliei discoidant elements Race 
hatied, economic jealousy, xiolitical and social 
quarrels, acquire an added zest when thej wear 
the warpaint of religion ” If theologies do 
not piOYide a meeting-place, wheie aie we to 
find the necessaiy basis of unity among the 
Hindu and the Moslem^ In the attilioi’s opi- 
nion it lies in general toleiation and the social 
and political hie of the people He quotes 
many ‘‘instances of how Hindus and Aloham- 
niedans act togetliei in full accord without 
any material difieiences aiismg horn leligious 
creed,” as foi example, niteimariiage in some 
native states, taking part m each other's 
religious festivals, co-opeiation in industrial life, 
and communion in politico-social life, where 
“Hindus and Mohammedans work tqgethei 
without religious friction ” Refeiring to “the 
mutual tolerance of Hindus and Mussalmans m 
public bodies,” the learned Professor says 
“Friction is rio&r exceptional In my own 
experience of a Ijni\eisity and College ulieie both 
Hindus and Mohammedans are taught, instead 
of intolerance I have always noted the gieatesl 
readiness on the part of eithei community to 
accommodate itself to the wishes of the other m 
respect of niatteis of religious observance ” 
Indian nationality is intimately connected 
with the problem of caste The two ideas are 
largely mutually exclusive One implies 
separation , the other consolidation The ^mlt^ 
ol India lias not gone beyond caste It is a 
phenomenon of arrested political development 
The Hindu political synthesis has stopped at 
lace But as Sir Rabindranath Tagore says mhis 
Nationalism, “Have we an instance in the whole 
world where a people who are not allowed to 
mingle their blood, shed their blood for one 
anothei, except by fcoercion or for mercenary 
purposes^ And can we evei hope that these 
moral bariieis against otti race amalgamation 
will not stand in the way of oui political 
unity’” Long ago, Sir Comer Petherani, 
Yice-Cliancelloi of the Calcutta Universit^^, ex- 
pressed the same i lew^ in the following pas'sage 
“It should be borne in mind by those who 
aspire to lead the people of this countiy mto 
the untried regions of political life, that all the 
recognised nations of the world have been 
produced by the freest possible intermingling 
and fusing of the difierent race-stocks inhabiting 
a common territory The horde, the tube, the 
caste, the clan, all the sepaiate and warring 
gioups characteristic of the earlier stages of 
civilisation, must, it would seem, be welded 
togethei by a pi ocess of unrestneted crossing 


before a xiaiioii can be piodticcd Eieiywlieie 
in history we see the same contest goingloiuaid 
between the earliei, the mo*c l^aibaious instmcl 
of sejiaiation, and the niodciii civilising tendency 
towards mnty, but we can point Lo no nistance 
where the foimei pimciple, the pimciple of 
disunion and isolation lias siwceeded in 
pioducing anything lesembliiig a nation 
History, it may be said, abounds m stiipiiscs, 
but I do not believe it likelj’' to happen m India 
m the piesent generation ” The idea of caste 
as it IS toda3% based on biitli and biitli alone, 
IS chaiacteiistic oi India, and India only 
Professor Gilchiist therefore finds it impossible 
lo think of a casteless India Bui he is not 
Without hope on that account Foi he considers 
that ‘m caste there may be those adaptations 
possible wliich will allow that sohdcUitj?' to 
derelop which is necessary" foi national union ” 
“The only possible solution to the national 
pioblem IS foi caste to adapt itself to the new 
idea, and caste had alicadj piored so flexible in 
other matteis that it does not seem too much to 
hope that it will also adf^pt itself to nationali- 
ty ” One feai entertained about caste by -Sii 
Herbert Rislej , who was the fust to consider 
its connection with the problem of nationality, 
and wdiich has been more recently echoed from 
palpablv interested motives by Lord Sy denham 
and his satellites, has, we are glad to hnd, been 
emphatically lepudiated by the author Sir 
Pier bert was of opinion that paity gorcinment 
m India w Ould be bjr casLc^^, and Piolcssoi 
Gilcliiist say s “What he icaxcd w as completed 
illusoiy Caste is not the mainspiing of the 
Indian party^ system as it is, nor is it likely' to be 
m the Indian party system that will be ” 

The receptivity of Hinduism to the new idea 
of nationality^, and its powder to accommodate 
itself to the conditions wdiich the new^ idea 
demands, aie, accoiding to our authoi, proved 
by the following facts (1) The piogicssirencss 
of Hindu law as compared w ith the unprogres- 
siveness of Moslem law, a ciicumstance to 
which attention was diawn by bn William 
Markby m his ‘Elements of Law' “The 
Brahmans formally^' altered the law^ by^ waiting 
commentaiies on the older codes, and in these 
commentaries tlicy^ engiafted new custonis on 
the old rules ” (2) The eridencc of the powei oi 
liberal thought m Plindu society itself, e g , in 
the organisation of lefoini societies in Hinduism 
(3j Movements of leform among the castes 
themselves, “The various caste movements of 
which I have spoken aie democratic Even the 
highest castes, w liether mteiitionally^ or 
not, are democratic, for tliey^ all insist on 
education, and education is the sledge-ham- 
mer of democracy?’ Education has become al- 
most a fetish in India With the e-vten- 
sion of education, as m other countiies, wall 
come democratic ideas, and the disinterested 
resolutions of the Brahmans are all the moie 
laudable, for sureiy, if perhaps slowly, they are 
cutting the gioitnds of privilege from under thef»- 
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owu feet ” (Sometliing similar was said by the 
Calcutta UniYersitj Comaiission about the 
ttaselfishness of the demand ol the higher classes 
for popular education ) ( 4 ) The solution of the 

pioblem of foieign travel, prohibited by caste 
ciistoin, in the light ol the altered socia '5 
conditions of the times ( 5 ) The example of the 
feudal nobility of Japan “The sanmiai weie, in 
our Indian paiallel, Biahmans oi Biahoians, 
but they stepped down to be Yaishyas, even 
Sudras, without complaint Few nations can 
provide a siinilai act of noble self-saciincc 
( 6 ) The levnal of HmduifaXxi, with its concomi- 
tant manifestation in new forms ol national 
activity in fine ait, music, poeiiy and liteiature 
The school of xVbanmdi anath Tagore dias 
certainly added ro the world store of ai I ’ The 
Gitanjah bieathes the puie modem spirit in 
Hinduism Hindu nationalism “is capable of 
much positive good In its best aspects we see 
it m social service and social lefoim, art and 
literature, and it is in such a form that the 
movement gives definite evidence of the ability 
of Ilmdttisni to rise to the heights which nc\/ 
political foims will demand In iccent yea-* s the 
ciy ‘Back to Hinduism’ has not meant return 
to the old dolcc Fai nienit , it lias meant the 
extinction horn Ilmdiiism of poweis latent m it 
but hitherto cloimant It is the demand for 
Hinduism to stand on its own legs, the demand 
lor action and positive seivice The wonderful 
results that have already shown themselves in 
the very short period of acti'^ e Hindu national- 
ism leads one to hope that, with the attainment 
of a self-reliant manhood, Hinduism may have 
many more good things to give The new poli- 
tical aroma of responsibility m government may 
lurthei permeate the temple and lead to new 
ideals and action ' There is much to be hoped 
for m the balanced development of a religious 
and social system which has produced the 
Tagoies ” “E^^eiy indication that we have at 
pi esent of the inwardness of Indian nationality 
points to the future indebtedness of humanity 
to a culture capable of real contributions to 
the culture force of the world The author’s 
conclusions on the inter-relation of caste and the 
de\ elopment of Indian nationality eit tnat the 
two aie not mutually evclusne, and that “the 
trunk of nationality will piove stronger than 
the creeper of caste ” 

While expressing Ins appreciation of Hindu 
nationali&xii, more than once in this book the 
author points his warning hiigei to one aspect of 
it, which he calls, ‘chauvinistic nationalism’, 
and which he consideis to be full of danger for 
the growth of Indian nationality, inasmuch as 
it IS sure to bleed antagonism among the 
nationalists of other religious persuasions, e g , 
Pan-Hmduism will awaken the forces of Pan- 
Islamism In this aspect, Hindu nationalism is 
characterised by “a blind praise of Hindu 
civilisation and at the same time a vicious 
denunciation of everything non-HiuduJ’ “The 


Hindu wiitei or politician almost invariably 
speaks Ol the futuie of India as a Hindu India 
I could fill tins book with quotations from 
speeches in various Councils and Congresses, from 
pamphlets, books and articles, m which Hindu 
speakets Oi writers envisage a future India for 
the Hindu Indians “ “In the development of 
ITmdu nationality other elements must enter 
The great mass oi inf iieiices horn the West, the 
co-existmg cultme of Moliamniedamsm and of 
other religions— these must fuse with Hinduism 
before Hindu nationality can become Indian 
nationality What is necessary is balance 
Evtieniism, resulting in wholesale condemnation 
of everything non- Hindu, wall only raise to 
antagoxHsm who! otherwise ma}^ lie dormant ” 
And the Moslem, too, the winter mighx have 
added, must tiy to withdraw his patriotic 
vision 11101 e and more fioni foreign Muslim 
xenitoiies and fix it on Ins mothCi-land of India 
lu order to contiibute his quota to the 
development of a common Indian nationality 
Piofessoi Gdchrist devotes one chapter of ins 
booktoSii Rabmdianath Tagoie’s woric called 
Nationalism’ Sii Rabindranath is bitterly 
opposed tc nationalism, to whicn he ascribes 
many of the grave evils of western culture, and is 
of opinion that India’s problem is not political, 
but social, and denounces the caste system as 
the root cause of all the miseries of India India 
hs worshipping with all ceremony the magnifi- 
cent cage of countless compartments that she 
has manufactured,’ and it is a vain hope on the 
pait of Indian politicians to ‘build apolitical 
miracle of fieedom upon the quicksand of social 
slavery ’ The way in which eastern spiiituahty 
IS opposed to wresxeia mateiialisni by Hindu 
revn ahsts evokes a word of piotest from om 
author The contrast between eastern and 
western materialism lies in the latter being 
more dazzling, ostentatious and glaring, but 
it IS not the religion of the west As for 
the spirituality of Hindu life, that word 
IS fiequently fised when ‘ritualism’ or ‘cere- 
monialism’ would be more applicable “Say 
what we wall, if India is to be a nation she 
must be able to sixr\ ive in a system of nations 
if India IS to exist among a scheme of nations, 
then she must compete with other nations In 
Rome you must do as the Romans do If 
commercialism or industrialism are the pi ops 
which support, oi the lures which attiact, 
nations, whether of the East or West, then 
India must prepare herself for self-support , sue 
must picpaie hei own props, or she must be a 
luie Commercialism means wealth, w^ealth 
means pow’^er— in ships and arms— and India 
vathout wealth would do nothing but allow 
the new^coniei to walk o\ei hei spiiitual, but 
prostrate, body It is not because of political 
union that men aie greedy or murderous oi 
cruel , it IS because men aie not good Man 
must live in states and be oiganised in some 
way and not till everyone is perfect will the 
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ill-feeliiigs and bad^ icsiilts tiiat come fioin 
organisation die away 'Vt our picscnt stale 
of moral attainment the state and goveinment 
are essential And wliat do mdiistiialism and 
commercialism imply Tlie^ too aie expressions 
of tlie nature of man W itb. the gi owing complexity 
of society there are the growing needs of men 
These needs vary fiom age to age and fiom 
countiy to country Industries and commerce 
do not rise up out of nothing They aiisc to 
meet man’s needs As human needs grow and 
become more diveisified so do industiies The 
desires of man are not all good and the indus- 
tries to supply bad desires may not be good 
But there they me 11 they aie bad, there are 
bad men ulioiequiie bad things , and it behoves 
as to teach tneiii better things The inaLmg 
of iiione\, agam, is not on end m itseli It is a 
means to an end Iv'^ealth m genei al jtS necessaiy 
to ethical development in a society ” 'Tf India 
IS to be on a let cl with the self-go\ ernmg 
Biitisli Dominions, and fai more so if she is to 
be independent, she must pay the price of eithei 
self-government oi independence The piice is 
commercial and industiial efficiency Howe'^^ei 
far it may be from the i^acihc idea'’ of a large 
section of Indians, the ideal of efficicncj^ must be 
followed, for among nations the race is to the 
swilt and the battle to the strong No 

amount of otlicr-worldlmess oi spiiituahty or 
passive lesistance or passive quietism will keep 
the modem commeicial woll from the dooi, 
not to speak of the possible luipeiial wohes of 
the ftitme, if tlieie is -picj to be secured ” 

* ‘Willie Hinduism, theoretically admits the 
international ideal [tiiiuersal biotheihood], it 
has not yet reached the national The West is 
showing very considerable signs of passing 
fiom nationalism to internationalism ’ In spite 
of all the evils flowing from political and 
commeicial oigaiiisation India must therefore 
develop a nationalitj^ of its own m oider to 
take its pi Opel place among the nations of the 
world 

The next chapter is devoted to a comparison 
of the British and Roman governments and the 
examination of LoidBiyce’s essay on the subject 
With Seeley, the author admits that India was 
not conquered m the old bai banc sense of the 
w'ord ‘conqueied’ and that the British conqueied 
India by the help of Indians themselves Loid 
Biyce’s opinion about the British Government m 
India being thoroughly despotic, wheie e\ery- 
tlnng IS done foi and nothing by the people, is 
said to he no longei applicable to ‘modern 
demociatic India,’ but we are by no means sure 
that it IS as absolute as the authoi would have 
it Professor Gilchrist proceeds to tiace ilie deve- 
lopment of local self-government by exammiiig the 
various government Resolutions on the subject 
from Lord Ripon’s to Lord Chelmsford’s and to 
show how it has been gradually emancipated 
from official leading strings But resolutions 
embody an ideal, and are not synonymous w^th 


facts The vicious tiaditioii of bureaucratic 
niteileicncc will take some time to die out, and 
the wmrds of the latest lesolution of May 16, 
1918 that consideiatioiis of dtpartniental 
efficiency should be suboidinatcd to the actual 
trammg of the people in the management oi their 
own local aiioiis Dy ahow mg them to make 
mistakes and piofit by them, hate yet to be 
cairied out in piactice 

The difleience between extiemists and modei- 
ates lies mainly in then attitude tow aids the 
length of the pciiod of tutelage but “the idea oi 
tutelage is eiy iiatuially resented ObtiOUsH 
no iDeople can be expected to Incan indefinite 
miiioiity or leain inteimmable lessons without 
loss to then sell - 1 aspect ” The autlioi foiesecs 
that “the only jiosition wdiicli the EniOjpean 
Goieinment seiiant of the lutuic can occupy 
IS that oi a sei\ ant of the political so\ eieignty 
of India ’ “In India w’^e aie m actual fact, only 
btai ting to lay foundations, while m ideas we 
aie as advanced as the most adianccd Radical 
m the West ” Ileie the authoi, though x^cihaps 
without meaning it, coircctly estimates the 
value of the lesponsible go\einmciit contem- 
plated by the recent Government oi India Act It 
only starts to lay the foundations of democratic 
govei umciil, but the way in which some x^cople 
talk of it would seem to show that they believe 
that eveiy thing, oi neaily everything that self- 
Goveinment lequiies has been conferred on India 
by the Act That the demociatic idea has ad- 
lanced much fiiilhei m ineba than is lepresen- 
ted hy the Montagu Clielinsfo id leioims is a 
strong pi ooi oi then uttei luadecptacy to meet 
the reqiiiiements of the situation In the last 
chapter the authoi say^s that federalism offeis 
the only reasonable oiganisation of Indian 
nationality 

In the interesting introduction contiibuted 
to this volume by^' Pioiessor Ramsay Aluir of 
the Univeisity of Manchcstei he says that theie 
are foui ‘dominant and operatiie political 
conceptions of the West , vi', (1) the idea of 
Individuality as something siipicmely valuable, 

(2) the conception of the Nation as the surest 
foundation foi the oiganisation oi the state, 

(3) the idea oi Lavv^ not as something imposed 
by external authority^ but as repi esentiiig the 
will and conscience of the mass of the people 
and as being the same foi all, (4*) the idea of 
national self-goveinment thiouglirepiesentative 
assemblies All these four conceptions are, 
according to Professoi Ramsay Muii, foieign 
to India, and hence he seems to be doubtful 
about the lesult of the imposition of vvestciii 
political leforms on Indian public hie Indivi- 
duality does not command, and has nevei 
commanded, such respect in India as it does 
in the west Self-suppression, not self-expression 
oi self-development is still, as it has ahvmy s 
been, the highest ideal of the best Indian minds , 
that is the real meaning in the statement that 
India IS more spiritual’ than the West . Indu 
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' iclual initiati\ e, in wlncli the western w orld 
puts its tiust, IS in India icstrained hy e muili- 
titde of inliibitions , end that is one mam 
reason why India lias been handicapped in 
compebtion with the \^est ’’ ‘^When Mr Patel 
introduced Ins bill to legalise intercaste 
maniages the whole argument turned upon the 
question u hctliei the sacred books, truly inter- 
preted, did or did not peimit such maiiiages 
That IS the hnal delermmantj and both sides 
would agiee that the edict of the eaily and 
cliYinely inspiied lawgiver is fnial i! its 
meaning is unmistakable ” 

The conceptions of the equality of law and 
of nationality aie newe^en m the West Thej^ 
firs T^egan to eiiieige into dim consciousness in 
Em ope with the reformation and the 
P^^fcsaiice The middle ages were the ages of 
pi^ilegc, authority preiogative, and the divine 
right ot kings — and the infallibility of the Popes 
The French Revolution i eaily marked the dawn 
of the new^ era of equality, and nationality is 
e\en a later growth, its most poweiful apostle 
being Mazzim This is in a manner admitted 
by Professor Ramsay Mmr when he says that 
it is during the last centmy that the conceptions 
of which he speaks havcbeeii specially operate e 
Even as late as the end of the last centmy, they 
had little vitality in Cential and Eastern 
Em ope, and yet Piofessoi Mmr would never 
dream of denying those countries the right of 
responsible government Similarly the idea 
of self-government through representative 
assemblies was by no means a famihar and 
legulative idea on the continent of Europe be- 
fore the nineteenth century From the mother 
of Parliaments at Whitehall, the other nations 
of Europe borrow^ed their representati\e insti- 
tutions, but they did not on that account grow 
with any the less vigour in their new soil, even 
on soil so unexpected and appaiently unpro- 
mising as that of Asiatic Japan and the 
Philippines And recent researches into the 
history of Jndia by epigraphists and antiqua- 
rians has abundantly demonstrated the fact 
that republican, democratic and lepresentative 
institutions have flourished in all parts of India 
from ancient times Those institutions may not 
bear comparison wxth the modern repiesen- 
tative institutions of the West, but they 
certainly were up to the level of contemporary 
institutions of mediceval Europe The idea of 
mdniduahty, again, as something supiemely 
valuable, is in the rogion ot religion and philo- 
sophy, more developed in India than perhaps 
anywhere else m the world Man must save 
himself No one can hcip him to do it , no creed, 
no dogma, no congregational worship is to 
interpose between the communion of the indivi- 
dual soul with the Supreme Soul Socially, the 
evils of caste in the houbeholder’s stage were in 
the best days of ancient India considerably 
mitigated by the equality w^'hich pi ev ailed in the 
other three stages of the same mdiYiduaTs life, 
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In the West, the freedom of the individual is 
limited at e\ery step by the tentacles of the 
octopus of state , loyalty to party in lepresen- 
cati\e systems of goreiiixiient, often reduces 
the mdividual liberty of judgment m politics to 
a meie name Industrial and military organisa- 
tion have materially ciictimscribed the liberty of 
the individual in those spheres m the West The 
West can sliow^ no paiallel to the iieedom of 
opiiixon and conduct enjoyed in ancient Indian 
governments by those classes which were, or 
were supposed to be, intellectually and spin- 
tually great kings used to \ie with one another 
111 doing them honour, and the people followed 
suit The king’s will w as controlled veiy materi- 
ally if somewdiat imperceptibly by his ministenal 
council, and though the head of the state, he 
w as not the head ot the society The village 
communites, within their narrow fields of 
activity, governed themselves with almost 
absolute freedom from outside interference 
Thinkers like Hcibert Spencer, Prince Kropotkin 
and others, have complained against the over- 
gov eminent that prevails in western countries, 
and xihilosophical anarchism is the outcome of 
the piotest Socialism and Syndicalism have 
laised then head against the sweeping demands 
of Individualism and Individualism cries aloud 
against the excessiv^e pretensions of Collectivism 
In saying all this vve do not mean to suggest 
that theie is not some truth in Professor Ramsay 
Muir’s observations, but what we do mean to 
say IS that no geneiahsations of the kind 
indulged m by him can be uiged as arguments 
against the introduction of self-government m 
India, in the sense m which it is understood m the 
West The tendency of the time-spirit is towards 
the introduction of democratic institutions 
everywhere in the world, and India, along with 
all countries hitherto considered politically 
backward, has been thoroughly saturated with 
the same spirit The impacc of the West has 
ushured in a new Indian Renaissance in which 
the clash of reason against tradition and 
authoiity is suie to issue in the victory of the 
formei in every sphere ot life Mi Patel’s Bill is 
not the outcome of a desire to levive the autho- 
rity of the ancient lawgivers, but it is an 
instance of the awakening of the social 
conscience to the dictates of leason and humam- 
tarianism If the sciiptuies aie appealed to by 
his supporteis, it is because by following the 
line of least resistance and meeting the orthodox: 
on then own chosen ground, success may most 
easily be achieved To characterise certain 
conceptions as the peculiai property ot the 
western nations is a prevailing vice of the hither- 
to dominant west, which in its blind v’^anity 
considers itself the repository of all that is good 
and wholesome in social and political life 
Japan bas given such self-complacent nations a 
rude shock , the great Em opean war just over has 
given us many mo re painful surprises But a prion 
theories and pie-conceived prejudices are hard to 
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le, and Professor MtiiPs political judgment is 
aigely -vitiatca unconsciously it may be, by 
ill the western piejudices with which we in 
ndia aie familiar His cleai cut piopositions, 

,0 dogmatically set foith, will, weaiesure, be 
ound on analysis to be based upon a misleading 
3f the compaiative histoiy of India and western 
Europe, and though admitting that they' re- 
piesent apart of the truth, we feel conYinced 
that they do not lepresent the nhole tiuth, 
and altogether overlook certain fundamental 
facts on the othei side, which \\ ouid ha\ e con- 
siderably modified his judgment 

Professor Gilcluist, we are glad to saj, 
commits no such mistake, for he recognises 
that neither caste nor the religious antagonisms 
of India aie insuperable barriers to the giowth 
of Indian nationality It is glow mg before oui 
eyes and the educated classes are learning to 
put their creeds in the backgiound and their 
motherland first “And are theie not signs in 
India, asks Professor Gilchrist, “that the 
Motherland is greater than Brahman and Sudra, 
Punjabi and Bengali, Mahommedan and Hindu 
We may lia\ e otii differences with the learned 
author of the book under review, but they are 
few, and consist almost entirely in the degree 
of stress laid on the amount of success hitheito 
achieved by the British in India But his fan 
presentation of the case for the evolution of 
Indian nationality, his hopeful outlook, and 
his correct appreciation of tendencies in Indian 
life justifying that hope, deserve our fullest 
approbation and we have no doubt that his 
book will be welcomed by all thoughtful readers 
as a valuable contribution to the subiect with 
which it deals 
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Macmillan t Co 31 s pages, Cloth Puce Re 

In this handy volume English words have been 
given in thick types, pronunciations in italics, and 
meaning in Bengali , foreign words and phrases and 
abbreviations have also been given and evplamed 
This may serve as a helpful companion to Bengali 
students of the lower forms The get-up of the book 
IS verj neat 

Indivf Nature Mvtiis — By Shovana Dezn, Mac- 
millan Cf Co 36 pages S annas 

Nature mjths of the Hindus beginning with 
Creation and ending with Death drawn fiom various 
sources — the Vedas, Pin anas, Epics and folklore — 
have been given and explained in short chapters The 
stories are interesting aad attracts ely told This may 
be of some help to sladerts of comparative mjthologj, 
and to Indian students in particular in getting acquaint- 
ed with the mam Nature myths ot their own country 
scattered ovei various scriptures 
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The mam stories of tiic great cpirs —the Rama\ ma 
and the IMahabharat'^ — ha\c been told in English 
This has been done with a Mew to teach Indian 
students the English language thioiigh stories well 
known to them The stones ha\e been told in 'simple 
English Ihere is also a hoieword appended to c ich 
\olume in vhich the origin, dates, h!stor\ ard develop- 
ment and beaut} of the epic ha\ c been discussed, so 
that a student ma} take an intelligent intue^t in the 
book which IS so widely read and admired in his coun- 
try A map of the time Ims been ippcnded which 
enhances the usefulness ot the \o!upm 

A Hundred \ ears or iiir Bi \c \i i Press — B\> 
P iV Bobe, ^l ^ , and il li B Mouiio B \ , 
Ph D , M R A S Cinii c I Pi ms, 12 Tl tih Cty Sf , 
Calcutta, ijg pages 

In this small volume the histoiv of the Bengali 
newspapers from their inception ^ to the present d i} 
has been traced and discussed and criticised N imcs 
of the editors or promoters with dates have bceen 
given and the tone, polic} and the ticnd ol c ich paper 
stated and criticalh discussed It is a usdiil com- 
pendium no doubt But the get up is verj hid, 
printing worse 
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E GIPT is a couiitiy, wmcli is, iii tlie opi- 
nion of Eniopean savants, more ancient 
in cuiLsatioiitlian India Among Indians 
of old E£>ypt A\as known as Misrasthana, and 
its people as Sliyama-mtikha Egypt lias been 
foi thousands of ycais witnessing the rise and 
fall of the destinies of a gieatpoition of man- 
kind Apait fiom all oihei things, if we lake 
account of the gieat pyramids oi Eg}pt alone, we 
shall be siiiiplj amazed to End how gieat this 
couiitiy had been in its culture and cmlisatioii 
The pyianiids aie nothing but the monumental 
tombs of some of the gieat kings of Egypt 
The pieseiA ed dead bodies or mummies of those 
kings with then garments still remain as they 
were se\eial thousand years ago—not in the 


least changed 01 disfigured This w^ondetftii 
method of picseiving dead bodies is alone a 
pi oof of the progress made by Egypt 111 applied 
science, and civilisation In this short article 
we shall try to deseiibe the present condition of 
Cairo, once the capital of this giea^ seat of 
civilisation 

Modem Cairo may he said to coAcr the 
quaiter of Abbassiah called after IIis High- 
ness the Khedive Abbas I, who laid out 
part of it himself In the lofty roomy barracks 
a number of British soldiers aie quartered Bemg 
on the road to the fashionable suburbs of, 
Zeitun, the Oasis, Koubbeh, Heliopolis and, 
Alatar leh, it has an assured future Shoubra 
north of Cairo, about 3 miles from the capital 



Ihe famous Pyramid and Sphm\ at Ghi^h* 
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I ombs ot Eg^ ptjan Khakfs and Mamelukes 


IS a splendid palace, built by Moliamad Ally 
with beautifully laid out gaidens aiouiid on 
the bank of the Nile The Shoubia drive was 
once very famous and most pleasant, the road 
being shaded by the luxuriant foliage of heavy 
vegetation on both sides of the road To the 
west of Cairo is Boulac, the famous old Nile 
harbour, one of the biggest business centeis in 
Egypt m connection with nver-borne produce 
Like Abbassiah and the Oasis it is very easily 
reached by excellent electric tram sei vices and 
a visit to the river bank almost any day and 
on nights of popular festivals makes the Boulac 
stieets lull of quaint Oiiental scenes w orthy the 
attention of a fereignei Opposite to Boulac 
IS the famous Ghezireh Island seen to be con- 
nected by another magnificient Nile bridge It 
IS heie wheie Ismail Pasha built his magnificent 
palace since tinned into the famous Hotel asso- 
ciated with Sliepheards^ It is heie where the 
best race course, tennis courts and golfing links 
are situated and perhaps nothing appeals more as 
a first impression to the -visitor than to cross the 
Kasr-el-Nil bridge from Boulac to Ghezireh To 
the east of Boulac is the Ismaiha Quarter which 
covers the Opera Square and Esbdciah Gardens 
laid out by Banlet, the famous French landscape 
gaidner, to iival Pans and probably to remain 
one of the beauty spots m the centre of Cairo 
In this quaiter is the famous Shana Kasnek 
Nil and its sight includes the following —The 
Palatial Sa\oy Hotel , the Monument to Sulei- 
man Pasha , the Standaid Buildings, the 
Palaces of Piince Mohammad Ally Pasha, 


brothel of the Klaedi\e, the Khcdival Palace of 
Ismaiha The fashionable disti id of Kasi-cl- 
dubara is wheie the Biitish is situated on 

the Nile Embankment Close to tins aie the minis- 
tries of Public Woiks, the Wax Uihcc, and the 
Soudan Government Agenc3^ Man}'' Eg^rptian 
Government depaitmenls aic in the vicinity 
Fuither along the river is the Palace of Ibiahim 
Pasha The New Shaiia Sitlcman Pasha is be- 
coming one of the most fieqiiented stieets 

Tbeateis and Places of Recitations Khecli\al 
Opeia House, Skating Rinks, Cafes, v Conceits, 
Zoological Gardens m Gliezieh and Ghozclx 
aquarium of unique collection of Nile fish 

The Esbekeiah quarter propci coveic the 
famous gardens in the ceiitei of the fine Opei a 
Square where the Opeia House and equestrian 
statue of Ibrahim Pasha foixn such an imposing 
landmark to new anivals It is faced b} the 
grand Continental Hotel and at no gieat dis 
tance from Shepheards’ Hotel and in the imme- 
diate vicinity to the south-east are the Mixed 
Tribunals, the High Courts of Egypt and Tram- 
way Square, and the General Post Office The 
well known Moskj^ Street goes towards the east 
whilst a short cut to the south brings 3011 to 
the Sharia Abdin which ends in the square 
known as Medan Abdm on the cast side of 
which IS the magnificent palace of the same 
name where His Highness the Sultan attends 
to his ofi cial duties dui mg the w intei 

Besides the abo\e tiiere aie maii3 othei places 
woith seeing in Eg3pt near and about Cairo 
The library in Cairo contains raie collections 
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Statue of King khefren, builder of the second 
Pyiamid 

oi Russian, Ciicassian, Peisian and Aiab 
■\ersions of the Koran and otlier books on iDaper 
and leaf These aie of some use io histoiians of 
antiquities in Egj pt 

At the Cairo Main Railw ay Station all tiie 
lailway lines have then tei minus lUst as they 
do at Pans Railway Station, and dnerge m 
diflerent diiections The clock tower ot the 
station shows time alw a} s five minutes in ad- 
vance of the actual lailway time to make the 
lethargic people reach tiam in time The adioiiimg 
building to this Railway Station is the Militaiy 
Police Station to maintain peace and cider 
The Ostiich Farm m 2aitun is a fine thing to 
visit It is half an hour’s lailway journey fiom 
Cano 

MemxDhis is one of the ilnee places xo be 



A veiled EgjplicUi woman 


visited m Ilelonan Helonaii is about !*> miles 
south of Cairo on the edge of the Egyptian 
desert It is situated under the shadow of the 
Mokattaii laiige of lulls Half an lioui’s 
railway journey from Cairo and aftei that a 
little way by feiry across the Nile will bung one 
to this place Foi generations Helonan was the 
Mecca of health to successive lulers and others 
who came for healing to the wells of natural 
mineral wateis 

The Kasi el-Nil Budge connects the old 
Cano (Suburban) with the present high life 
quarteis In its vicinity aie— British Ordnance 
Stores, Soldieis’ Bairack, Skating Rmks and 
Biitish Museum containing old relics of Roman, 
Gieciaii and Aiab Rulers of Egypt together 
wuth innumerable mummies dug out from all 
o\ei upper and lower Egypt This bridge is 
opened every day between the hours 1 to 3 p m 
to let through the ii\er-ciafts, bringing to a 
temporary close the mo\e of eiidless^^ crowds of 
thrifty country-folk passing over iF rnto the 
gieat capital bunging provisions which the 
markets of the great town need Numberless 
camels, many almost drsappeaimg under heavy 
loads of fresh-cut clover and glass, with horses, 
mules and donkeys pulling strangely-constructed 
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The Citadel '^nd Mohamed \lly Mosque 

two-vvLeeled \eliicles, aie iao\iiig onwaul m enioy ible focenc iiom its banks, wIicil calc^ aic 
long and almost nnmtcruipLed piocesston A situated to pass the idk altcinooxis oi llic 

mce scene to look at Egyptians in little drinks oi coiicc etc , and 

The boats on the Nile san-sei aie a \eij songs and music 

When going to the gie it pAiamids, one 
must cioss the kasr-Ll-Ail Budge, jusi 
mentioned above The budge is 100 yaids 
long, always congested with he uy tiahie It 
ends on the Gliezii^h IsEiid on which the 
gigantic Phaiaoiiic tombs known is Gliizeh 
Pyramids aie situated 

The pyramids-of Egypt stand as one oi the 
se\cn wondeis of the Avoild So tliev a.e a 
gi eat atti action to ev^ei \ ioieignei who lands m 
Egypt Ghizeli Pyramids are the neaiest to 
Caiio It IS halt dayk occupation liy electiic 
tiamcais winch luti from Cairo e\ei\ tlnity 
minutes oi by carnages clincii tlnougli elegant 
Ivasi-el-Nil where many^ piounnenl buiklings 
are situated past the Alihlaiy Barracks and the 
State Museum Aftei ciossing the Great kile 
Bridge we come to what is peihaps one of the 
most delightful phases of the eYCuision to 
Ghizeh, namely, drne on the Pyianiid Road 
w iiicli IS lined on both sides tor a distance of 
siv and a half miles with high shade aeaeia trees 
and tcim mates at the gi eat pile known as the 
Cheops Pya amid Here the youth, beauty^ and 
wealth ol Egypt’s capital aie in daily cwdenee 
duiing the fashionable promenade liotiis between 
4pm and sun-set, gowned and gioomed in a 
styde llla^ letalls the Bois-de-Boulogne at the 
height of the season Along its leiigili of 
seven miles aie supeib and lofty trees At ail 
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Statue of Rameses II, 

Hours of tlie day it is full of life In the 
nioiring, ladies and gentlemen come out foi a 
walk, and the mules, donkeys and camels go to 
and come fiom the market 

The neaiest pjiaiaid to the sphiir. at Ghizeh 
IS the laigest amongst the three situated theie 
It was built by Khuiu or Cheops, the 2nd king 
of the 4-tli d 3 nast\,B C 373 J, who called it 
Khut His name was iound writtexi m red ink 
on the blocl s of stone inside it All the foui sides 
mcasttie m greatest length about 775 feet each, 
but the length of each was originally about‘'20 
feet moie Its height no\^ is 451 ft , but is said 
to have been ongmally about 481 ft The hat 
space at the top xs about 30 ft sqaaie and the 
\ lew from it is ^ eiy hne, especxally of a setting 
sun The entiance to the mteiioi of the pyra- 
mid is about 50 ft Irom the giound a long 
passage leads to the king’s chambei, inside of 
w Inch lies the emptjr coverless biokeii led gia- 
mte sarcophagus of Cheops measuring 714 x 3% x 
3% ft The splimv IS 6000 3 eais old Its lace 
was once most biilliantly colotned and even nowr 
bear® traces of paint The length of the bod^r 
IS 150 ft , the head 30 ft long, face 14 ft wide 
Fiom the top of the head to the base of the 
figure IS about 70 ft ^ The paw^s are 50 ft in 
length This sphmv is regaided as of immense 
antiquity having been in existence w hen Cheops 
reared the great Pyramid Between its paws 
saciifices weie offeied to the divinity which it 
was supposed to represent lYithm the Iasi 
few 3 ears many exca-^^ations have been made 


kin^ of IMeiiiph^ 



A statue of a cleik in the Cairo Museum, 
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ptian country oir^ 

round about it, but tbe sands of tlie deseit 
blow m about as fast as they aie dug out A 
little to the south of the sphinx stands the large 
granite and stone temple excavated by M 
Marriette in 1835 commonly known as the 
Temple of Sphinx Statues of king Chepi on, now 
m Cairo Museum, weie found at the bottom 
of t he big eli ill one of the chambers Hence 
it has been geneiaby supposed that lie wras 
the buildei of the great monument close by 
The most mteresting of the various ancient 
cemeteiies su..iouiiding the Egyptian capital 
are the famous tombs of the Klialifs and Mame- 
lukes Both aie situated to the north of the 
citadel Both were bitiii by Bahrite Mameluke 
iitleis of Egypt who i tiled the cottnltj from 
1250—1380 Amongst the buildings" most 
wmithy of attention are the tomb of Imam 
Shefe and the great tomb and mosque of 
Mahonimed Ally where several of the Sultan’s 
family and descendants arc also buried No 
tone should miss these wonderful Saiacen burial 


placets elected in the ^oiiitcenth and niteenili 
ceniiuies The quai let h-ioLs mote oi a city oi 
the dead almost without liunion liabiiatioa \vitli 
onh a family here and there The ciltdcl which 
dominates the iov 11 was coastiuctcd in 11G6 
A D by Older of the Sultan baladiii w dli stones 
taken horn the small pjiomids ol Glii/cli and 
foimed the key ol a sy^slcm of fortiiicaboiis elect- 
ed by that gieat Sultan loi the piotcctioii of 
Cano The building ol the ^anions mosque oi 
Alanommed Ally Situated m the cciiiie ot the ci- 
tadel wms staited in 1S2 t la the leigii oi Alohaui- 
med Ally, the foitiidei ol the piescnt cUnasti and 
wms completed dujiuig the icign of Said IMslia 
in 1S57 It was desigiiea b\ i cletei Gieek 
architect who took ms model Ironi the gieat 
church of St Sophm at Oonstanimoplc " The 
columns and lacings of the walls aic made 
ofpniesr alabastei liom the c|iiaiiics of Beni- 
Suei Hence the name of Vlabastci JMoscpie is 
also given to it In the iicliK dccoiatcd interioi 
at the south-west ^ugle is the tomb of ]Maliom- 
med Ally (d IS 19) suiiouiidcd b\ beautiful 
railings The effect pioduced at a distance b\ 
the dome and the two slendei xiimaicts which 
foini one of the most dominating Icatuus oi 
the towm IS very pictuiesqttc This remarkable 
Saiacen edifice will be found to be among 
one’s most distinctne fust impressions ol Cano*" 

In the village of Badderashine amidst the 
clustci of date trees lies the huge statue of 
Ranieses li, king oi Memphis Tlioiisaiids of 
3 ^eais lia\e passed o\ci it with Llicu miies and 
iiiDulations, yet the statue slid ucs strong m 
its maiesbc attitude llie head also is uncharg- 
ed by time and weather 

It IS a great delight to see some of the won- 
derful statues still piesei\ed unchanged ui the 
Cairo Museum One of them is the statue of a 
clcik sitting befoie his mastei with expectant 
ey^es and taking dow n on lea^ es (then in \ ogue 
foi wilting) something i^om the dictation of 
his master Altci thousands y^cais he still 
sits in the same expectant attitude — liis face 
bright with the glow oi expectancy Anothei 
of the statues is that bing Ivhcphien the 
builder of the second gieat Pyramid It is one 
of the gianite statues of lung Kheplucii found 
in the well of the Sphinx Temple 

The native women of Cano wnth their 
peculiarities are an interesting thing for study 
The woman of a village is pi oud oi her water 
pitcher Even the ladies ol high family when 
getting themseh es photographed w ould like to 
have a pitcher by then side This is a geueial 
tendency among women when being photo- 
graphed Tins fashion is in use among women- 
folk of Egypt to day m the same manner as it 
w^as some 3000 yeais ago European civilisa- 
tion has been unable to wipe this ide£\ of old 
from the women whether of the high aristocratic 
class Oi the humblei community *Tlie veil of the 
native women is a curiously interesting thing 
It is suspended by strings thiough a wooden 
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The head of the Statue of Ramses II 

hollow cylindei fixed above the nose and be- 
tween the e 3 ebrows Amongst the village women 
the cloth piece which hangs from below the eyes 
IS studded with gold mohurs oi imitations 
thereof in gilt In richer and noble classes this 
veil changes its colour to white and quality from 
01 dinary rough cloth to fine silk through which 



The writer of this article who is ser\in^ in Egypt 
w’tb the Egyptian Expeditionary Force 

losy cheeks may he visible The ladies of the 
nobility lieie aie shut up in the Haiems like 
Musalman ladies in India, but as they want to 
show their beauty to the world outside, they 
cannot remain mdoois, go out in open carnages 
but adopt this foim of veil through which their 
beauty may be peiceived by naked eyes 

We happened to be m Egypt in connection 
with our services with the Egyptian Expedi- 
tionary Force, and vre felt ourselves blessed to 
see this great country It is not possible to tell 
m a few words the big tale of Egypt as she was 
in her bieadth of cultuie and height of glory as 
a seat of ancient civilisation We tiied to count 
a few of the waves of that ocean-like civilisation, 
without tiying to measure its wide expanse ^ 

JOGENDRANATH COONDOO 


CHEMICAL SERVICE COMMITTEE’S REPORT A CRITICISM 

By Prof Hiralal Ray, a b (Haryarb University), 

OF THE Bengal Technical Institute 


T he report of the Chemical Service 
Committee, with Professor J F Thorpe 
as president is out, with a separate note 
by Dr Sir,P C Ray, the only Indian member 
of that body The terms of reference of this 
Committee were — 

84y3-8 


(i) To consider whether an All- India Chemical 
Service is the best and most suitable method of over- 
coming the difficulties and deficiencies pointed out by 
the Indian Industrial Commission 

(u) In the event of the Committee approving 
the principle of an A.11- India service, to devise terms of 
recruitment, employment and organisation , to indicate 
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the extent to uliich chemists ilread\ in Go\ ernmeni 
employ should be incladcJ m til'll service, and to 
suggest whai should be the i elation of the proposed 
organisation with the pubhc and with Departments of 
the Government ol India and of Local Governments 
(uij In pirtiLular to frame proposals for the 
location, scope and organisation of institutions for 
chemical research 

Dr. Ray^S noto deals only with the fiist 
temi of leference and COntams the lllOSt 
irrefiitaMe arguments against the 
creation of such a service to cope with 
the * ^difficulties and deficiencies pointed out 
by the Indian Industiial Commission 

We know the fate of such separate notes, 
as evidenced by all the recent Committees 
and Commissions where Indians have had a 
place These notes aie not taken serious 
notice of and are very scantily and unchari- 
tably dealt with by the other membeis of the 
Committee, and Government About Pandit 
Malaviya^s sepaiate note m the Indian Indus- 
trial Commission's lepoit we quote the follow- 
ing from the Government of India’s despatch 
(46 19) 

*‘The few definite suggestions that emerge from 
his note are, however, not of a nature that we can 
accept and have theiefore not been dealt with 
by us ” 

This is the only leference m the nhole 
despatch to Pandit Malaviya’s note In the 
First Despatch on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms vve find the following lemaiks by 
the Government of India on Sii Sankaran 
NaiPs note of dissent — 

“Our colleague Sir Sankaran Nair has recorded a 
note of dissent, which we attach Time is important 
and we have not discussed his arguments, although it 
will be clear that we have fully considered and rejected 
them 

Again, quite recently we had a minority 
note from Mr Dalai, of the Exchange and 
Currency Committee The ou/y reference 
that was made m the majority report to Mr 
Dalaks note is the following — 

Om colleague, IMr Dalai, submits a separate report 
While we regret that he does not share our conclusions, 
we wish to record our appreciation of the assistance we 
have derived from his knowledge and experience 

So we cannot expect a belter fate for Dr 
Ray^s note, the death-knell of which has been 
sounded by himself m the last paragraph of 
his own note This paiagraph is extremely 
compromising and I shaU try to show that 
probably Dr Ray has not read the report 
very caiefully^ otherwise he would not have 
attached his grudging consent to the lepoit, 


Foi the benefit of the i cadet ve quote the last 

paragraph of the note 

“In conclusion I dcsiie to =^litc that the diys of 
Government services aie o\ei and the development 
of industues b} the agency ot a Go\ernmen^ ser\icc 
not the most suitable wry of dealing with the problem, 
yet I agi ce That if a Goeenii} ent sd oicc lonstifiiien, 
the pioposals of the Cohimiftee i tpi cs }it the mtthod 
of constituting and ca) tying on ^uch a It isfot 

thisitason that I have aftaeJud 7ny sioaatuj e t) a 
/epojt with the r ajo) poition of which I am in snb^ 
stanfinl agi e^ment. The essence oi the new scheme 
IS the section on lecruitmcnt, which has been drawm up 
by the distinguished Ficsidcnt himself and fully endors- 
ed by my colleagues Ihehiinciph that i to uitmeiit 
foi tin Indian sti eice^ must he malt in Lniia n one 
wliiih I have hng tiphehi hitheito without mmtss 
1 shall he satisfied f Gus p) inciph finds acceptance as 
a 1 esulf of tin Commits es icpoitffo) it ill afIo,da 
splendid oppoitunity fo tin yo itli and talent of 
India and will give a vigoiovs impetus to the pui^ 
bint of my favozii ite science amongst my loiniti ymen ” 
(The italics are mine) 

The recruitment of Indians m the service 
has filled Dr Ray with exceeding joy and has 
acted as a hypnotic dose on his mind Had he 
compaied the paragraphs on reciuitment vMlh 
those on inci’ement he would ha\ o found that 
the formei are a camouflage of gas to covei 
the ulterior motive about lecruitment Moie 
about this later on 

The mam professed object of ha\ing the 
service is the indusinal development of the 
country Piofessoi Thoipe v\ent on a toui 
through the countiy accompanied by Mr 
Davies, ICS, and Dr Simonsen, Forest 
Chemist to the Government of India, and we 
find on page vu of the lepoit — 

“During the tour ? if became apparent that the 

development of the Chemical Industii€s in India cuuld 
only be adequately realised thiough the agency of an 
efficient Government Chemical Ser\icc "(ihe italics 
are mine ) 

The raison d^etre of this decision is not 
given Apparently this has been derived 
either through the inspiiation of Messrs 
Davies and Simonsen, both of uhom belong to 
the bureaucratic Government of India, or more 
probably the idea has been borrov^ed from 
the Department of Industrial and Scientific 
Research m England, which was started only 
in 1915 Even there this step towards 
mdustiial development has not been approved 
by the majority of British scientists and 
experts What can we expect fiom a poor 
and totally officialised modification of this 
British prescription ^ The British Govern- 
ment have followed the foot-prmts of Ger- 
many and America If according to the 
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Goveinment Lord Morley^s dictum that the 
fui-coat of England would not suit the tropical 
climates of India were true as legaids political 
ref 01 ms, we think, it would be still more so m 
the case of Irclustnal reforms In Germany 
and Ameiica industrial reseaich laboiatories 
are mainly instituted m connection with the 
mdustiies concerned and are neither manned 
nor even admmisteied by the Government 
Government Reseaich Laboratories chiefly 
carry on the work of standardization Thus 
the question aiises, vhich should come first — • 
Industry or Reseaich ^ Industrial Research 
means either improvement on standard 
methods oi the application with modihcation 
of standaid methods undei difterent circum- 
stances Veiy few chemical industries e\ist 
m India at present , therefore our oi 
the Government’s first efforts should be to 
start mdustiies and keep them going foi 
sometime and then as the industry giows 
and extends, pioblems \m 1 I aiise foi solution 
On page 4 of the leport ve find the follow- 
ing “The Committee have had before them a 
laige body of wiitten evidence,” etc We 
should like to know whether evidence was 
called for from any of the already existing 
mdushial concerns in India, and if so, how 
many of them recommended the oiganisation 
of the Chemical Service Big conceins like 
the Tata Iron and Steel Works, Cape Copper 
Mines, Burn, Bud, Kilburn, D Waldie, 
Smith Stanistreet, Bengal Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Works, etc , can well afford 
to have then own reseaich laboratories, and 
they will not wait foi the slow-moving Govern- 
ment to suggest improvement Therefore, as 
Dr Ray says, to institute Reseaich laboiatories 
at the present industnally undeveloped condi- 
tion of the countr)/ would be something like 
putting the cart before the horse 

In spite of these adverse arguments against 
starting research laboratories on an extensive 
scale if the Government decide otherwise, then 
the question arises how to organise them 
Certainly not according to the methods 
recommended by the Committee There is a 
large volume of expert opinion against the 
centralisation of scientific reseaich under 
official control For this we cannot do better 
than call the attention of the reader to Dr 
Ra^’s note, and some letters from eminent 
scientists published m Nature^ February 19 
and 26, and March 4 and ii, 1920, from all 
of which extracts v^ere made in the May 
numbei of this Review. 


We have already departments of 
Agiiculture, Geological Survey, Foresti}^, 
Fishery, etc , for investigating On the raw 
mateiials of India from the economic stand- 
point, and the Department of Industries has 
just been formed, the functions of which, as 
stated m the Indian Industiial Commission’s 
leport, are the following — (1) Village Indus- 
tries, (n) Technical Education, (111) Industrial 
Engineering, (iv) Home Office WoiLs (work- 
ing of the Factory, Boiler and Electiicity 
Acts), (v) Purchase of Stoies, (vi) Pioneer 
Factories, and (vii) Supplying Commeicial and 
Industiial Information Of these Technical 
Education has not yet been transfer led to 
this Depaitment HomeOffice Woiks have ex>- 
pressed strong objection to come under a new 
master Store Pui chase Depaitment, we 
understand, want to have a separate indepen- 
dent existence 

Ihe Commeiciai Intelligence Depaitment 
will also remain under Imperial contiol and 
will not be subordinated to the Department 
of Industries According to the recommenda- 
tion of the Chemical Service Committee the 
pioneer factories should also be taken over 
by the proposed chemical service Therefore 
the Department of Industries has been or will 
be deprived of all its functions except (1) and 
(ill) But m Bengal the department has been 
m existence for nearly three years and a 
permanent directoi has been appointed and 
several lakhs of rupees has been spent on it 
But neithei the Government noi the Dueclor 
nor the public know vhat the functions of the 
department could be But once the depart- 
ment IS established with its office, clerks and 
othei paraphernalia, it cannot be easily abo- 
lished, because to alter the established order 
goes against the gram of the bmeaucratic 
governments Smiilary, according to the recom- 
mendation of the Chemical Service Committee 
(page 96) “nothing can be done m this (esti- 
mate of cost, etc ) connection until the Director 
General and the Director of Research have 
been appointed ” From our knowledge of 
Government traditions, we believe that once 
these officeis are appointed, they will stay, 
even if they have no important functions to 
perform The bureaucratic mmd is always 
after grandeur, and as soon as these directors 
are appointed we shall have full-fledged Re- 
search Institutes in the Provinces and the Cen- 
tral Research Institute at Dehra Dun As 
was stated before, very few chemical indus- 
tries are m existence at present j therefore 
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the first duty would be to slait industries, i e , 
to establish ^^pioneer factories”, according to 
the vocabulary of the Chemical Service 
Report But to do this, do we need Research 
chemists ? The Committee itself admit on 
page 15---- 

We consiaei that, when dealing with the estab- 
lishment of industries based on processes already 
known and successfully worked elsewhere, the mam 
point IS to get the process started e\en if the initial 
methods used, although good, ma}/ not be those best 
suited for the prevailing conditions Once an indus- 
try has been started on reasonably satistactory lines, 
It can then be improved by research But if a start 
IS postponed until research has determined the 
conditions which are absolutely the best, it is likely 
that the start may be delayed indefinitely li may 
happen, therefore, that the puson employed tempoia 
niy for service in the establishment of a new indus- 
try based on a knogwn pi oce^s may not necessai tly be 
a chemist in the striU sense of the teim, hut may be 
a man of the expert foreman type zvho has specitd 
hnowledge of the technique of the pi ocess (Italics mine ) 

Theiefore if th% service is at all organised, 
its first duty should be to start “pioneei 
factories” and not to establish Research In-sti- 
tutes But that would go against human 
psychology Directors of Research would 
themselves be pi imaiily scientists and there- 
fore amateuis in establishing ne\v’^ mdustiies 
Consequently they will have to agree to the 
suggestions of the ‘^men of the expert foie- 
man type” who would be their subordinates 
in the service Directors would like to 
absolute masters somewheie and their 
proper place is in the laboratory , hence 
Reseaich Institutes are bound to come at the 
very mauguiation of the Service There will 
never be any dearth of excuses for such a 
course of action But this, again to quote 
Dr Ray, would be something Ifke putting 
the cart before the horse But this is all 
crying in the wilderness, and Dr Ray has, m 
his note, performed that thankless task as the 
representative of the Indian public 

Now let us look into the report in detail 
The conditions of recruitment have worked 
as a bait on Dr Ray Here we quote some 
sentence# fiam the report and ask the reader 
to compare them 

‘^If Chemical Service proposed in this report 
IS to achieve success it must be recruited mamly from 
Indian sources’' (page 3) 

“It IS our intention that these laboratories should 
be staffed mainly by Indians” (page 72) 

“Recruits to the chemical service may be divided 
into the following four classes — 

(I) Chemists recruited to the SerViCe from outside 
India, 

(II) Chemists recruited m India to the Service, 


(ill) Assistant chemises recruilccl diicci from 
Indian Universities, and 

(iv) Specialists recruited tcmpoianly foi the de- 
velopment of particular industries ” (Page 7*2) 

Recimts iiiidei (i) & (n) would be almost 
entiiely imported fiom England , chemists 
under (1) & (11) will diaw the same salary 
beginning with Rs 400 at the age of 25 using 
up to Rs 1000 in 7 , besides this 

chemists of class (1) will diaw a monthly Over- 
sea allowance of Rs iso Wll©Il tliese 
two classes draw tlie same salary^ 
it IS presupposed th?t thev Will liave Simi- 
lar qnaliiicatioias and perform work 
of equal difficulty and skill If so, 
why should we have any recruits 
from England at all ^ And when theie 
IS such a pi evasion, who knows what the 
latio \vould be between the numerical strength 
of these two classes ? Oiu past experiences 
make us nervous 

Again on pages 16 — 17, refer ting to toe 
appointment of Directors of Research, wc 
find 

“fortunately the war has produced a number of 
chemibts of the type icquircd as Research Directors, 
men vvlio besides having i sound training in science 
and the methods of scicnlific rc-^carvh hue, at the 
same time, acqiiucd b\ icason ol then association with 
war chemical manulactures, in intim itc knowledge 
of the successful working ot luge scale processes 
There are such men m India nid these can be recruited 
at once as directors of research , others ot the same 
type who have made good in similar posts m England 
must be induced to come here to help in the dev elop- 
ment of the country ” 

Who are thewse foitunate men in India ^ 
Certainly not Indians This is another thin 
end of the wedge 

So practically it comes to this that assis- 
tant chemists with a starting salary of Rs 150 
would be recruited from the M Sc ’s of the 
Indian Universities Therefore here as m 
every other field of the official world Indians 
are destined to remain hewers of wood and 
drawers of winter ^ or, m other words, scientific 
coolies The last sentence of Di Ray 
note IS-— 

“It (the policy of recruitment) will afford a splendid 
opportunity to the youth and talent of India and will 
give a vigorous impetus to the pursuit of my favour- 
ite science amongst my countrymen 

What an unfounded hope ^ And that on 
the part of such a veteran as Dr Ray ^ On 
paper Indian assistant chemists are eligible 
for promotion to the Chemical Service [1 e , 
chemists of class (1)] But eligibility is a 
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very vagae term and will scaicely matme 
into reality Indians aie eligible tor any and 
every post m the Biilisli Indian Empnej but 
the number of them holding any sort of res- 
ponsible posts may be counted on one^s finger’s 
ends There is always a piovision for the 
admission of Biiiisheis m ever)/ seivice, so 
also in this 

In the Indian Industrial Commission’s 
Repoit, in §i22j we come across the 
followung — 

*Tor the recruitment of these scienitfic sexMces, ve 
recommend that to the utmost extent possible the 
junior appointments should be made from science 
graduates of Indian univeisitieSj and that the senior 
and experienced men who will be required to initiate 
and direct research work should be obtained on special 
terms from England when^uch are not available here 

So almost all the senior posts -will be 
filled by Englishmen, and there will be some 
of them m the junior posts [ i e , young che- 
mists in class (i) ] They join sei\ice at 25 
and will retire at 50 These English chemists 
in class (1) will never be superseded by those, 
however meritorious they may be, m class (u) 
who are tainted with the coloured skin disease 
Therefore for another 25 years all the senior 
posts m the service will be held by the English 
to the exclusion of the children of the soil 
111 support of this assertion I quote the follow- 
ing facts fiom Pandit Malaviya’s note m the 
Indian Industrial Commission Repoil 

Concerning the fitness of Indians Dr Oldham, the 
first head of the Geological Department, said, that he 
had the most unshaken confidence that with even 
fair opportunities of acquiring such knowledge (that 
of the ph}sical sciences) many Indians \\ould be 
found quite competent to take their place side by 
side with Euiopean assistants e thei in this service or 
m many other ways, but though the Geological Survey 
of India has been in existence for 64 years, up to 
1913 only three Indians had been appointed to the 
superior service m it To explain this awkward fact 
Dr Hayden made the following still more awkward 
statement — W e have been for many years training men 
m the subordinate ranks of the department, but they 
do not necessarily qualify for appointments in the 
higher grade It is always open to them to apply for 
an appointment in that grade 

At the time the Royal Commission took evidence, 
the total number of officers m the superior service in 
the Agricultmal, Civil Veterinary, Forest, Geological 
Survey, Locomotive and Carriage and Wagon 
Departments was 407 Ot these only six officers 
were statutory natives of India ’ 

So Dr. Bay’s jubilation over tbe 
splendid opportunities for the youth 
and talent of India is rather too 
early. Dr Ray, who had been so long neg- 
lected and was promoted to the I. E S , only 


on his letirement after such a bulliant acade- 
mic and professorial caieer, should have been 
the last person to make such an uncritical 
statement 

On page 75 of the report is stated that 
“it IS inadvisable that a chemist should be 
appointed to the Imperial Service [ i e , m 
class (ii) ] who has not had a course of train- 
ing outside India ” This means that 
Indians, to rise in the Government service 
of their own countr) , should and must for all 
time to come, acknowledge English institu- 
tions superioi to those of their motherland 
This piinciple of recruitment in the cml, 
medical and othei services not only offends 
our national dignity but is also fatal to 
all hopes of progress Why should not we 
have educational institutions in this country 
which can favourably compare with chose 
m the West? On page 31 of the report, 
lefeirmg to the training of chemists in 
engineering, we find that a chemist who re- 
ceives his training in research at the Gujaiat 
College, Ahmedabad, should obtain his engi- 
neermginstruction at the Engineering College, 
Poona In English universities such a course 
as chemical engineering has been long un- 
known, but m the United States of America 
most universities and Technological Institutes 
offer degrees in this course along w'th Civil, 
Mechanical, Electiical and Naval Engineering 
Professor Thorpe writes as if his lecommen- 
dations about imparting a little knowledge 
of engineering to chemists is a new idea. 
It IS, of course, new to the conservativ e Eng- 
lish educational world and has dawned upon 
them conspicuously under the rude shock of 
war necessities 1 0 get the most up-to-date 
method of tiaining of chemical engineers 
the attention of the reader is called to the 
course of chemical engineering offered by 
The Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston, one of the best of its kind in the 
world The best method to educate chemical 
engineers in India and to avoid this compulsory 
European training without loss of efficiency, 
would be to establish in every province insti- 
tutes of Technology which should comprise, 
to start with, the most important branches of 
applied sciences after the American model 
with slight modifications, if necessary A 
scheme for a technological institution for the 
Calcutta University is given in the Calcutta 
University Commission’s report, vol V, 
chapter XLVIII, which can be further ela- 
borated for this purpose, 
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About pay-j pensions, and all sorts of 
allowances, it is useless for us to say anything 
There seems to exist a keen competition 
amongst all departments of the Government 
to get the highest pay for their officers Direc- 
tois of Research are to get a monthly salary 
of Rs 2000 — 2500 and the Director General 
Rs 3500 (excluding allowances) We should 
very much like to know what such a distin- 
guished chemist as the President of the 
Committee himself, gets m England Pro- 
fessor Baker, who is Iiead of the Department 
m the Impeual College of Science and 
Technology m London to which Professoi 
Thorpe belongs, gets £ 1500 pei annum 01 
Rs 15000 yearly, 01 Rs 1250 monthly ^ The 
principal officer, the Government Chemist, 
m the Government Chemical Laboratoiy in 
England is Sir J J Dobbie, M A , D sc , 
LL D , F R S His salary ^s £ 1200 to £ 1500 
per annum ^ The chief salaried officer m the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research m England is Sir H Fiank Heath, 
K C B , and he gets £ 1500 per annum ’ 

After 5 years’ service, 1 e , at the age of 30, 
Europeans in the seivice will be getting Rs 
1000 a month To explain the leason of this 
rapid rate of increment the report says 

‘The European will, in the majority of cases, have 
married by the age of thirty , and matnmon} , with 
Its concomitant of a divided family, brings a heavy 
burden in its tram If, however, a European has 
Mtamed a salary of Rs 1000 by the end ot his 30th 
year, he will be freed from anxiety as to the making 
of ends meet and he will, with the help of his over- 
seas allowance, be able to send his family to the hills 
and when necessary to England, and to bear the ex- 
pense of maintaining two establishments 

How considerate ^ How paternal ^ 

On page 94 of the leport we read : 

‘We wQuld give it as our opinion that it would be 
preferable that every officer should be granted six 
months’ study leave at the end of every thee years' 
service m India, until he has reached the age of 40 ” 

This study leave, according to the recom- 
mendation of the committee, should be pro- 
fitably spent in the West on full pay and other 
privileges with first class travelling allov\ances 
In these days of innumerable, elaborate^ detailed 
scientific journals, reports and proceedings 
such frequent visits seem superfluous Every- 
thing worth knowing can be obtained in jour- 
nals , and trade secrets and patent processes 
will always remain sealed books For Euro- 
pean members of the service these visits would 
obviate the necessity of taking privilege leaves 
and furloughs Everyone admits the neces- 


sity ot visits to different factoiies and v\oi!v™ 
shops but what the public should pioiest 
against is the un-neccssai) fiequencv of such 
visits, winch are suie to degeneiate into plea- 
sure trips 

We have stated elsewheie in this aiticie 
that the Commeicial Intelligence Department, 
Home Office Works, Goveinmeni Stores Pur- 
chase Depaitment, and the Department of In- 
dustries, ail want to have a separate independ- 
ent existence But all these depailmcnts 
have some common functions to peifoim, and, 
therefore, can be veiy convenient!} co-oidinat- 
ed and brought undei one head, otherwise 
theie vmII be un-necessaiy duplication of v^ork 
and heavy diam on the public purse Separate 
existence of depaitmcnts means easy and 
rapid piomotions and less competition for 
high lucrative posts 

The most sinking feature of the whole 
repoit is the absence of any scheme ol active 
co-operation between the service and the 
universities save and except that the latter 
v^ould supply Assistant Chemists to the 
Research Institutes It is w^ell-known that 
high education and the univeisilies in India 
are e}e-soies to the bureaucrac} So the 
idea that “the present univeisities and 
research institutes” should “be developed 
and moie workers secured’’ with “incieased 
financial assistance on the part of the State,” 
which has been bi cached b} NatiDC and 
supported by some of the most eminent 
scientists m the Empire, as will appear from 
the article in the last issue on “The Oiganisa- 
tion of Scientific Work m India,” cannot 
find favour with the bureaucracy and men of 
their choice in the Chemical Service Com- 
mittee Every educated Indian is acquainted 
with the tussle between the redoubtable Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee and the Government 
pet Mr Sharp, and it will interest them to 
read the following wTitten evidence forwarded 
by Mr Sharp to the Committee — 

'The college Professor has often little time for 
research and the chief Professors, who may be styled 
unnersity Professors, will be largely in the same 
position ” 

*‘In India a member of a college staff is generally 
burdened vMth multifarious duties of college organi- 
sation 

"A college Professor is in a disadvantageous 
position in that he has ordinarily \ ery little or no time 
for research He will ordinarily be likely to fall out of 
running for the more lucrative or at least attractive 
posts m the Chemical Service The Educational Service 
will hence become unpopular and might e\en form the 
scrap-heap of the Chemical Service#^’ 
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On this the Committee comments as 
follows — 

These statements give a full and sufficient explana- 
tion of the fact that hitherto real university work m 
India has been almost non-existent, and if is legtef- 
table that such a state of affans should be acquiesced 
in by those in chai qe of the Educational poLcy of 
the cQuiyiy (itahes are mine ) 

We all knowhow uncharitably the Calcutta 
University College of Science was tieated by 
Mi Sharp, and tuithei comments on the 
above remarks are unnecessary A few words 
about overwoikmg the Piofessors would not 
be amiss Fiom Volume XIII of Calcutta Uni- 
versity Commission’s lepoit I find that roughly 
the average weekly work of the I E S 
members of the Piesidency and Dacca 
Colleges teaching Physics ?nd Chemistry and 
Instructors in these subjects in the Univeisity 
College of Science is 3^ hours’ lecture per week 
and 8 hours, supervision of laboratory work 
per week Any one acquainted with science 
teaching knows that supeivision of practical 
work m the M Sc classes cannot materially 
distuib the Professoi’s own woik in the 
laboratory Certainlyj, this IS not over- 
WOrko Piofessois in piivate colleges and 
junior members of the teaching staft in 
Government colleges are leally overworked 
But m writing his evidence Mr Sharp was 
thinking of the members of the I E S , and 
not these poor Indian gentlemen of the P E 
S , and of private colleges 

Next, we come to the question of the 
establishment of the Central Imperial Institute 
at Dehra Dun According to the estimate of 
the Indian Industrial Commission the approxi- 
mate initial cost of construction of this In- 
stitute would be about Rs 2000000 and a 
recurring annual expenditure of Rs 500000 
[Report^ §355 and 375) The Chemical 
Service Commission have not given their own 
estimates of the cost, but it is not likely that 
the Directoi General and the Directors of 
Research who are to submit the estimates 
will have any modest views about expenses 
when it IS to be drawn from the Indian 
Government and the Institute is to bear the 
high-sounding adjective ^‘Imperial” 

“The Council (of the Indian Institute of Science at 
Bangalore) proposes that the Institute should concen- 
trate on one branch of science, i e , chemistry, and that 
it should be con\erted into a Central Institute devoted 
to chemical research m all its branches ” (Page Ai) 

This IS quite m agreement with the 
functions of the Central Research Institute 


to be established as proposed by the Chemica 
Service Committee 

the proposal of our (Chemical Seimce) 
Committee however implies and necessitates that the 
Central Research Institute should be under the 
control of the Government of India and form the pnot 
of ^he Chemical Service flie scheme put forward by 
the Council of the Institute (Bangalore) does not admit 
of such Government control ” (Page 41) 

Accoiding to the constitution of the 
Bengalore institute the Viceroy has the final 
voice in almost every matter connected with 
the management of the institute In the 
Couned of the Institute only three members, 
out of twelve, are Indians Therefore for all 
practical pui poses it is undei Government 
control Before the Indian industrial Com- 
mission most members of the Council of the 
Institute expressed their approval of conver- 
ting the Bangalore Institute into the Central 
Research Institute for the whole of India 
What may be the cause of such a sudden 
change in the attitude of the Council ? The 
initial outlay on the Bangalore Institute for 
buildings, laboiatories, etc, was about Rs* 
1000000 and its annual income is approxi- 
mately Rs 3,25,000 Owing to the want of 
popular control the Bangalore Institute had 
been a total failure as a research institute 
The Tatas were m a minority 111 the Council 
The Professors had free reins m its manage- 
ment or rather mismanagement The Govern- 
ment of India turned a deaf ear to the feeble 
complaints m the papers Dr Bourne, who 
IS a biologist, has been acting as the Director 
of the institute which is devoted almost en- 
tirely to Chemistry * Similarly oihei professors 
devoted most of their time and energy as 
paid Consulting Chemists to private firms 
Let bygones be bygones If Government 
and the Council of the Institute be able to 
make up their differences it will mean a 
vast saving of public money 

The last objection that may be raised 
against the formation of the Service is its 
uselessness The Chemists and the Assistant 
Chemists, after they pass their period of 
probation, will enjoy time-scale increment 
The Chemists of classes (1) and (11) will m 
any case get Rs 1000 a month after the 7th 
year, when they reach the efficiency bar 
So what inducement will they have to success- 
fully solve a problem which requires incessant 
labour and thinking ? Pure love for scienti- 
fic problems and honest and intelligent work 
at them without any chance of pecuniary 
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gam cannot originate from an oidei from supe- 
rior officers 

^^Research, like art, literature, and all the higher 
products of human thought, grows only m an atmos- 
phere of freedom The progress of knowledge follows 
no prescribed lines, and by attempting such presciip- 
tion the head of the service would merely kill the 
spontaneity and enterprise of his workers No one 

to be entrusted with research worthy the name 
would undertake it, knowing that his results might 
be burked or withheld from publication at the whim 
of his superior m the service ” (Prof Bateson, 
Nairn March 4, 1920) 

Another re-commendation of the Commit- 
tee IS that members of the service should be 
lent to private firms, during which period pait 
of their salary should be paid by the firms 
But the chemists will continue to enjoy all 


the piivileges of the seivice Veiy few Indian 
films will be able to ha\e propei control over 
such officeis, over whom they have no direct 
authority, especially so if a particulai officer 
happens to be European, who himself maylia\e 
strong objection to ■\\ork in any Indian concein 
Theiefoie consideining all points the 
Indian chemical service will be as little bene- 
ficial to the Indians as othei sei vices The 
word ^dndian’^ is mxsleadmg, because the 
service will not be propeily manned bylndians, 
it will serve neither Indian capital nor Indian 
interests It will benefit big Euiopeaii con- 
cerns and future Euiopean capital to be 
invested m India for the exploitation ot hei 
raw materials 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Education in Japan 
In an article on ^ ^Education in Japan 
Old and New^\ being pages from the diar-y 
of an Indian officer in Japan, The Mysore 
Economic Journal gives much of just such 
mfoimation as the Indian public stand in 
need of In ord er fully to appreciate the 
transition from the old order of things 
in Japan to the new, it is enough to know 
that, 

It was heresy to imbibe foreign ideas and 
people weie occasionally punished with death 
who travelled abroad or who were suspected of 
believing in Christianity or of studying the 
customs, languages, or manners of infidel 
foreigners 

All this is changed now Many of the men 
who opposed and scoffed at the changes thirty 
yeais ago are now ardent supporters of the 
modern system of education aftei personal 
experience of the old and the new order of thmgs 
in a single life-time Early in their career of 
reform, the Japanese leadeis found out the seciet 
that education was the basis of all pi ogress 

Foreign teachers were engaged from America 
and Europe Japanese educationists were sent 
to foreign lands to investigate educational 
matters on the spot Several foreign language 
schools were started and the necessary prepara- 
tions for the highei branches of science and art 
were provided to qualify people for commerce 
and other practical pursuits 

^‘Military dnll was encouraged in the 


various schools with a view to develop 
discipline and other healthy traits of 
chaiacter 

Theie IS a glowing system of indiistiiai and 
commercial education side by side with middle 
and high schools There is the University and 
institutions for the highest piactical and 
scientific education Theie are besides the Higher 
Commeicial and Technical Schools, the Higher 
and Ordinary Noimal Schools, Higliei Female 
Schools, Fine arts, and Music Schools, Blind and 
Dumb Schools, Kmdergarten, etc In 1895 theie 
were over a thousand teimed miscellaneous 
schools mostly unoiganized and under private 
control These schools which are not classified 
had for their object instruction m Japanese and 
Chinese literature, in the English language, in 
French, German or Russian, in Law, Medicine, 
Philosophy, Navigation,^ Book keeping, Com- 
merce, Statistics, Industiy, tStc 

The Calcutta University Commissioners 
have, in their report, vol v, p 190 , 
sapiently expressed their '^general agree- 
ment with those agricultural authorities 
who insist that direct agricultuial teach- 
ing at an early school age is inadvisable 
But in the United States of America 
hundreds of elementary schools teach 
agriculture, and the writei in the Mysore 
Economic Journal says 

Out of the large number of elemental y schools, 
3,976 schools have had Sewing, Handiwork, 
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Agnculttire and Comiiieice added to riie legtilai. 
and supplemental y courses 

Military and naYal education and all 
kinds of tiamtng Ydiicli are necessaiy for 
eiScieiicy m business leading to material 
piospeiity leceire veiy great attention 

Tkeie is a Military College, a Militaiy 
Academy^, Cadet and other Military Schools and 
Corps oi ms h itctioii tinder the War Department 
There is a Naval College, a Natal Acad^^my, 
Naval Medical College and otliei schools under 
the Naval Dcpaitment There is a Navigation 
School 

Tlieie IS a keen demand foi knowledge and 
infoi Illation eveiy where especially bearing on 
economic and material progress of the country 
and the Government and the leaders cheerfully 
make all sacrihces to meet that demand with 
alacrity 

Elementary education is compiilsoiy up to 
the 14th year 

Special importance is attached to piaciical 
traiximg as w ill be seen Irom the large nuuibei 
of elementary schools wheie handiwoik, a^n 
culture and commeice arc taught 

Compaied to the population the number 
of technical and commeicial schools is veiy 
large and the tendency is to increase them 
still moie largely Great impoitance is attached 
to Higher Commercial and Technical education 
In the Higher Commercial School at Tokio, 
instruction is given in English, German, French, 
Spanish, Chinese and Ettssian, with a view to 
tiain Japanese to enter into business trade 
relations with all countries with which the 
civilised countries have commeice 

In the umveisities also, the highest practical 
instruction is given in Practical Chemistry, 
Engineering, Mining and other subjects with a 
view to tiain men to take a leading part in the 
industries and manufactuies 

All school-gomg children aie requiied to wear 
school uniforms which have a military cut and 
all male children undeigo military drill One 
remarkable featuie IS the perfect discipline they 
undergo without making it iiksome The chil- 
dieii aie kept most cheerful 

'The infoimation given regaiding the 
expenses of education of Japanese students 
— for foreigners they would obviously be 
higher— and the efforts made to keep down 
the cost of education, are veiy instructive 
and interesting 

The Japanese student is poor and the schools 
give every facility to help him on The food 
expenses of a student come to Es 7 to 9 in 
Indian money To keep a lad at a common 
school, it costs the parent at present 9 to 15 
rupees , at the ordinary middle school Rs 14 to 
20, and at the Imperial University, Tokio, Rs 
16 to 22 This includes board and lodging, 
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books and petty expenses but excluding clothes 
These figures lepresent very^ neaily the cost 
of education in India except in the mattei of 
Unnersity education winch is compaiatively 
more costly m India 

In the Universities of Tokio and Kioto, I 
was assured by the x^rofessors that students 
are not required to buy^ books Most cannot 
afford the expense The professors give notes 
and the students pick tip information from 
Librafy books The Univeisity assists students 
to visit offices and btisniess places and industries 
to acquire pi actical experiences One veiy great 
encouiagement which the Japanese student gets 
is the opportunity of employment The train“ 
mg he receives is pi actical and of a high order 
and so gieat is the demand foi University men 
that appointments, Government or private, await 
them as soon as they pass out In many cases, 
then services aie bespoken befoie they complete 
llieix couise The cotinliy wrants these men m 
its iiew^ national life and they cannot be got 
through the UmYcrsitv" fast enough to meet the 
demand 

Teacheis and professois leceive moder- 
ate salaiies It is possible to get competent 
men tor such pay because, 

The piofessois lead simple lives and work 
fi om patriotic motives, although men of their 
qualifications can earn much more m private 
employment than they can hope for undei 
Government With them it is a case of high 
thinking and plain living Then thoughts are 
European, then dress out of door is European, 
mhome life and everything else except work, 
they aie Japanese They keep no furniture— 
they cannot affoid the expenditure— -in the 
European fashion, but their homes are never- 
theless very clean and attractive, may be from 
a Japanese or Indian point of view 

What salaries do the professors and 
teachers receive ^ 

The salaries of piofessors, everything included 
in the Tokio Imperial University ranges from 
Rs 150 to 250 a month The diiectors of highei 
schools are paid Rs 200 to 300 Other 
teachers are paid m the same proportion The 
teachers m the common schools are veiy poorly 
paid Out of a total of 47,000 teachers in the 
ordinary elementary schools, no less than 20,000 
draw a monthly salary of less than Rs 15 and 
5,000 of Ihese less than Rs 8 per month His 
Excellency the Minister for Education, the 
highest educational authority m the land, 
supports his exalted position on Rs 750 per 
month 

There is another reason why professors 
can be content with moderate salaries 

I met several men in Tokio who held a multi- 
plicity of employments These work in offices 
as secretaries or heads of departments and 
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hej teacli also several liouis in the TJmveisity 
met one talented piofessoi who held an im- 
•ortant Government o^ce, a piofessorial eh a ir 
ind who was also the piincipal editor of an 
mportant loiiiual Asked why he wore away 
Ins life workmg like that, he remarked he could 
not make money enough Professois in Govern- 
ment schools are allowed to teach m or preside 
over private schools The private school or 
college IS a great featuie in the educational 
progress of the country and the piivate school 
master works with singular devotion foi 
moulding young Japan 

Evidently the Govei ament of Japan is 
so anticiuated that it has not yet heaid of 
the gieat viitues of an “atmosphere of 
pure study ’ 


Vivekananda on Young Men 

In the course of a conveisation with a 
disciple, leported in the Prabuddha Bha- 
taia, Vivekananda said — 

I want a hand of young Bengal— they are the 
hope of the countiy My hope of the future is 
in the youths of this country, jouths of 
charactei, intelligent, i enouncing everytlimg 
for the seiiice of otheis and obedient, who can 
sacrifice their lives m working out my ideas and 
doing good to themsehes and the countiy at 
large Otherwise boys of the common lun are 
coming m groups and will come Great Tain as 
( meitia and dullness ) is written on their face— 
their heart, devoid of eneigy, body feeble and 
unfitted for work— mind devoid of courage 
What work will be done by these ’ If I get ten 
or twelve boys with a faith like Nachiketas 
I can turn the thoughts and endeavour of this 
country m a new rejuvenated curient 

Among those who come some appear to me 
weakly constituted in mind and body, some 
have bound themselves by matiimony, some 
have sold themselves for the acquisition of 
worldly name, fame or wealth, some are of 
incapable and feeble bodies Besides, the ma]o- 
rity of the remainder are unable to leceiie any 
high idea You are no doubt able to receive my 
ideas, but 3^011 aie not yet able to work tbein 
out in the practical field of life For these 
reasons, sometimes a great despair and des- 
pondmey comes into the mind , and I think 
tliat taKiii|^ a lititnanbody under tbe dispensation 
of the Divine, I could not do much work Cer* 
tainly I am not as yet wholly despondent and 
given up to despair, for by the will of God horn 
among these boys in time will aiise great 
heroes of work and spintuality—^and v^ho will 
in future work with my ideas 

Vivekananda on “the Privileged and 
the Non-prmleged Classes.” 
rhe PTabttddlia BBava'ta has ptihlislied. 


an article by Swann Vivekananda wliicli 
.contains the following paiagiaplis — 

What IS called politics in societ}^ is nothing 
but the stiuggle between the pin ikged and non- 
pnvileged classes, brought on b}’^ tins difleience 
in en'joyments 

Vanquished in this gigantic struggle of diflcr- 
eiice in privilege, India has iallcii— almost 
likless 

Theiefoic, it is a fax foi India to estab- 
lish relations oi equality with ioieign nations, — 
until she succeeds 111 lestoiing cqualit} wullim 
her own bounds, she has no hope toi ie\ n mg 

In othei woids, the gist ol tin, thing is, that 
the di\ isioii into castes, such as the Brahmana 
and tne Kshatrum, is not at fault, but it is the 
diherence in piivilege that has pi o veil the great 
bane of oui society 

Hence our object is not to desiioy caste-dis- 
tinctioiis, but to equalise the distinction oi 
piivilege Oui chief \owoi hie is to see that 
ever3 one, clow n to the Cliandala, be helped to 
attain the right to Dhaima, Vitlia, Kama and 
Moksha ( Virtue, Wealth, Desiie and Libeia- 
tion ) " > 

India shall again awake, and the tidal w av c 
that has emanated from this centie wull, like a 
gieat inundation, oveiflood the whole oi man- 
kind and heave it iorwaid to the gates of 
Mtikti 

At present all professions and occupa- 
tions, except Hindu piiesthood, ate open 
to all Hindu castes Theiefoie, the occupa- 
tional basis of caste has to a gieat ex- 
tent disappeared and is bound to disappeai 
wholly in couise of time Vivekananda 
also agiees that the ‘^pinilcges’^ too, 
should vanish What then would lemain 
of ‘‘the division into castes” that 
should speak so tendeily and levercntially 
of it ^ 

It is not in this way that the Japanese 
dealt With their effete caste S 3 stem As 
caste m India has become ecjualty effete 
and meaningless, and haimful to boot, it 
must be totally destro 3 ^ed if we want that 
“India shall again awake ” 

In the same article from which we have 
quoted above, Vivekananda sa 3 ^s — 

Three dangeis are confronting us ( 1 ) the 
non-Brahmm classes will unite and cieate a new 
religion like Buddhism 111 the olden times , ( 2 ) 
will embrace a foreign lehgion , or ( 3 ) all leligi- 
ous ideas will disappear from India ior good 

In the first alternate e all the effoits for the 
realisation of its goal by this most ancient 
civilisation will be rendered fruitless This India 
will be again 1 educed to puerile inanit3q will 
forget all her past glories and advance towards 
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piogiess at a snail^s pace, after long peiiods 
111 the second alternatiYe, Indian ciYihsation and 
the Aryan race will very soon be extinct 
In the third alternative, great danger lies m 
ihis, that wiienei er that special object on which 
rests the foundation of an individnaPs or a 
nation^s life is destroyed, the individtial or that 
nation is also destroyed The life of the Aryan 
race is founded on religion, and when that is 
destio^yed the downfall of the Aiyau lace is 
inevitable 

Liberation for All or for None 
Piom another comeisation of ViYcka- 
nanda published in tht Prabttddha Bharaia 
we extract the following — 

"Wdiat IS the good of that spiiitnal piactice 
or realisation which does not benefit others, 
does not conduce xo the well being ol Jivas 
(souls) sunk in ignorance and delusion, does 
not help in rescuing them from the clutches ot 
lust and wealth Do you think, so long as one 
Jiva endures in bondage, you will have any 
liberation^ As ;^ou desire the good of youi 
wife and children, knowing them to be your 
own, siniilaily when such lo\e and attraction 
lor eveiy Jiva vrill awaken in you, then I will 
know that the Brahman is awakening within 
you, not a moment before When this feeling 
of the all-round good of all without respect to 
caste or colour will awaken m your heart, then 
I shall know you are advancing towards the 
ideal 

Present-day Ideals. 

Mr M De P Webb writes in the 
Indian Review 

It IS now possible to see what a great ad- 
vance has been made during the last five years 
In the first place, it has been everywhere under- 
stood that Might, improperly used, can nexer be 
Right and that law and justice must govern 
the relations of one nation with anothei Further, 
it has been much more widely perceix ed than 
ever before, that the same principle applies to 
the relation between the strong and the weak 
of all classes — from ruling and dependent peoples 
down to individual employers and employed 
Thirdly, democracy has been recognised as the 
basis for the future political organisation of 
the world Fourthly, the responsibility of civi- 
lisation for the protection and uplifting of the 
backward peoples of the earth has been defi- 
nitely established And fifthly, the duty of all 
mankind to look beyond the limits of national 
boundaries, and to assist in maintaining the 
peace and progress of the human race as a whole 
has found definite expression m the formation 
of a League of Nations 

But the question is, how much of these 
ideals IS recognised m practice ^ European 


nations and their colonies should not 
speak of the ideal of the protection and 
uplifting of the backward peoples of the 
earth, until at least one of them has realised 
it in practice Whatever hypocrisy may 
say, exploitation is not protection and 
uplifting The British people think that 
they^ are the most idealistic in their 
lelations with ^^native laces^^ We, there- 
fore, ask whethei Mr Webb has heard of 
foiced labour, amounting to slaxery, in 
British East Africa If he has not, he 
should lead the following extracts fiom 
an aiticle on ^^Compulsoiy Labour’’ in The 
Servant of India for Mayr 13, 1920 and an 
extiact from the Inquire! printed else- 
wrhere — 

In Maicu Mr Spoor asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State lor the Colonies (1) whether a 
Goveiiiment Commission on Nalixe Labour sat 
ill British East Africa in 1912-13 , whether the 
Hon A C Hollis, C M G , Secretary for Native 
Affairs, gave evidence showing that labour 
recruited through the native chiefs was in 
practice conipulsoiy labour , whether it is the 
policy of His Majesty’s Government now to 
introduce conipulsoiy labour in British East 
Africa , if not, whether the Governor’s instruc- 
tions to Provincial and District Commissioners, 
that the onus of finding labour was to be put 
on native chiefs and elders, will now be with- 
drawn , (2) whethei the Governor of British 
East Africa has issued instructions to Provmcial 
and District Commissioners to inform native 
chiefs and elders that it is part of their duty to 
advise and encourage young men in their areas 
to go out and work on plantations , whether 
any such duty has been imposed by law on 
native chiefs and elders , if not on what autho- 
iity the Governor’s statement was made , on 
what authority reports are called for on any 
headman who is impeivious to His Bxcellencyls 
wishes, and what is the nature of the action 
which the Goveinoi pi eposes to take against 
any such headman ^ 

The evidence of a Chief, Muturi, shows how 
this system of forced labour actually works in 
the Reserve ‘Tf,” he said ( p 238 ), ‘‘word 
came through the District Commissioner that 
a European pieviously unknown to him wanted 
labour, he would summon a large number of 
men, and ask who wanted to go If the 
number fell short of that asked for he wmuld 
report to the Government Ofiicei, and if inform- 
ed that he must make the number complete, 
lie would ordei certain men to go A speaiman 
would be sent to arrest any man who refused 
to go, and he would be taken before the Native 
Council at headquarters, by -which he would 
be fined three goats for disobeyitig the chief 
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The goats would be slatigh^cred and eaten hy 
the Council The Council \TOuld then oidei him 
to go to worky an oidei winch he could not 
escape obeying 

The evidence of the planters and faimeis 
shows that the wages paid by them vaiyfioni 
Es 3 pel month (is a month, oi a little ovei 
apennyadayj to Rs 7 per month (9s 4d a 
month, or a little over threepence a day) One 
plantei said that methods of indenturing 3 oung 
native labour appeared to him to be excellent ‘ ‘He 
himself had had splendid results from utilizing 
child labour on his faim, botii boys and girls ol 
about fouiteen yeais of age Children weie 
paid at the rate of Re 1 (Is 4d ) foi fourteen 
days actual w'oik, without food ” 

It IS an acknowledged fact that native 
labourers aie packed tight into the oidinary 
third-class coaches and even iron-covered goods 
vans during their journeys, which may extend 
to three consecutive days and nights, if they 
are travelling the whole length of the line, as 
they are not conveyed by the oidinaiy passengei 
tram and are liable to be side-tracked to allow 
other trams to take precedence of them The 
heat during the day, owing to the want of 
ventilatio'n and the cramping for se\ eral hours 
at a stietch, must be well-nigh intolerable 
Combined with this is the custom of locking 
the doors foi long periods during the jouine}^ 
with the natural lesult that the coaches become 
fouled, adding to the already inhuman ctowd- 
mg an unspeakable insanitaiy condition In 
addition watei can only be obtained now at 
such places where the doors are unlocked m 
accordance with existing railway regulations 
(Italics ours ) 

Nearly every white settler who gave evidence 
before the Commission was in favour of these 
proposals I will quote at random from their 
evidence Mi H Scott of Limoiu said (p 5 ) 

In his opinion the free movement of natives 
from one locality to another should be done 
away wutli This would go a long way to 
sol\e the laboui diihculty His idea was 
that the natives resident m any one District 
should supply the laboui foi the Distiict A 
standaid wage ofRs 4 should, he thought, be 
established Increased taxation would, he 
thought, increase the labour supply, not so 
much, howe-ver, near towns, as m such cases 
the natives w^ould be able to obtam the neces- 
sary money by raising and selling of additional 
produce Boys who worked for a certain number 
of months m the year should pay less than 
those who did not work at all The tax, 
therefore, should be laised to Rs 10 for boys 
who did not work, and reduced to Rs 3 for those 
who worked 

Mr Fletcher of Kyambu said (p 7) 

In his opinion the only w^a^ to obtain more 
labour would be through increasmg the cost of 
the natives living by means of additional taxa- 
tion He wras in favour of a fairl> hea'^ y Poll 


Tax with a lemissioii piopoiiionate to tlio 
nuinbei of months a iiatne liad woiked foi a 
Etiiopean faimei The f inner ould giant a 
ccitihcate to all natues w 01 king ioi him 
showing the length oi lime lie lixd been em- 
ployed Iceitifcate horn Indians should not 
be accepted The Reserves weiea gieat deal 
too laige If the Rescues \veie cut down 
sufficient^ it would nndoublccllv lia\ e the chec^ 
of till nmg oft a Kige number oi natnes who 
would be made to woik foi then In mg 

Mr P E \\ atcb im ol Ru imk ^ s ud (p o') 

Reserves, he thought, should be cut down so is to 
force the natnes to take up their residence on Eiiiopcin 
farms 

These quotations, which arc t\ pical of the pio 
posals in the 300 pages of evidence vxhioh the Report 
contains, Jiow clearlv enough the attitude of the 
English settlers In their opinion the native h is no 
right to land and no right to live his hie foi himself , 
he should be compelled to work on the white man’s 
land for a wage fixed at twopence per da> bv 1 iw by 
the white man 1 hey propose to use the pov\er of the 
State to cut down the land, in occup ition hj the 
natwes, untill it IS unable to support the nitne popu- 
lation The native will tlius be f leecl b\ the illcr- 
natives of starvation or of working for the settler on tlic 
settler’s terms And in order to make the result still 
more certain the cost of the natives’ living is to be 
increased b} taxation, so that they will be compelled 
to work ioi the white man in order to earn sullicicnt 
money to pay the taxes It m g he added Ih it in 
British N) assaland this s\stcm had lire id} been 
adopted, and there the native who c innot prove tint 
he has worked has to pay double taxes 

Like Mr Webb, Mr S Jackson Cole- 
man wiites in the Indian ReMCw that 

^nntei national morality has m idc enormous 
-strides since the great European \\ ir, despite the 
wailings of those who would hive us believe th it 
modern civilisation is a failure In plicc of barb irism 
and bloodshed, the world [outside falianw ila B igh | 
now looks to the reign of moral force as an ig^^nt for 
the appeasement of nitional rancours ind n\ lines, 
for the unification of races and fo» the establishment 
of a true copimon partnership in the interests oi the 
world’s brotherhood of peoples ’ 

Brotheihood of the Occidental brand 
means ^What is youis is mme, and what 
IS mine— why, that is mine ahead}" ’’ It 
also means that, as all peoples aie bio- 
thers, Occidentals should ha\e access to 
and lights m all peoples’ lands, and that 
the non-Occidental peoples being highly 
spiritual should not care foi such merely 
worldly trifles as life, land, health, food", 
mines, &c , but should practise self-abnega- 
tion, altiuism, and niivana 
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Can the Turk Rule Other Races ^ 

The Yotmg Men of India, a Chiistian 

organ, Wiites — 

We been told that tbeTurk has nevei had 

a chance, that now lie will piobably ''do better,” 
but this IS no aigtixiient lor continuing ms rule 
over 1 aces whom he lias oppiessed We admit 
that negotiations with Ttiikey m the past ha\e 
been shamefulty conducted England was a 
minor culpiit, but Russia and Austiia stand 
condemned It is a grim fact that in the 
fiist half of the last centiuy, Turkish policy of 
religious freedom in hei realms was hustialed 
by Russian xiitiigue, that occasionally guilty 
foreign ciiminals m Tuikish tcriitories weie 
protected fiom aiiest and tiial by the capitula- 
tions But cYeii let us suppose that the Turk 
has repented foi past sms Could he rule these 
races whom he has alienated ’ A wiitei the 
other day laid down as a fundamental condition 
for successful goveinment of one nation by 
anothei, the existence of a minimum of good- 
will on the pait of the ruled If this does not 
exist, then howsocYei puie and disinteiestcd 
may be the motnes of the lulei the expel imcnt 
will be a failure Can an^ one suggest that 
this lequisitc good-will will be iortlicomiiig wrlien 
the Arab and Aimenian are handed back to the 
Tuik 

Our contemporary will admit that it 
IS not practicable under piesent ciicum- 
stances to dcteimine how much of good- 
will there is on the pait of the luled in 
India towaids the lulers and how much 
of alienation So, we will turn to other 
lands for examples British newspapeis 
and Reuter^s telegrams give one the impres- 
sion that Great Biitamhas completely ali- 
enated the bulk of the lush and the Egyp- 
tian peoples Will our contemporary, 
theiefore, find out some Chiistian and 
demociatic reasons w^hy Gieat Britain still 
insists upon luling Iieland and Egypt ^ 

A Cbange Coming Over the Panjab 

In the couise of an address at the Ary a 
Samaj Mandir, Zanzibar, published m the 
Hindustan Feview^ Mi C F Andrews 
dwelt on wonderful change which I 
have seen coming over the land of the 
Panjab during the past year ” 

In the midst of common saffeiings and 
persecutions, men^s heaits have turned in a 
marvellous w^ay towards God and towards 
one anothei, m love The new tide of bro- 
therhood, which has come in like flood, has 
swept awa> many old riYalries and enmities 


and hatreds , the unity between Hindus and 
Musalmans, w^hich has resulted has proved to 
be no more passing enthusiasm of the moment 
It has gone down Ycry deep indeed into the 
life and soul of the common people, and it has 
brougnt with it a leturn from mere material 
aims and sordid worldly ambitions to the 
worship of the One God, the Helper and Refuge 
of mankind 

I have seen with my own eyes things hap- 
pening which no one could have believed 
iiossible only a short yeai ago I have seen, 
for instance, Swami Shiaddhananda, the Arya 
Samaj Leader, reverenced as a saint by the 
pool among the Musalmans of Delhi It has 
also been my gieat joy to see the Hakim Sahib, 
Ajmal Khan, reverenced m a similar manner for 
his goodness and kindness hj the Hindus He 
has showm his desire for hiotheihood, not only 
m Yvoid, but in deed Onljr lately he has urged 
upon Musalmans the cessation of the outstand- 
ing offence of the slaughtei of the kme , and 
Hindus have blessed him foi his utterance 

The educated membeis of the two communities 
had iiateinised togcthei long ago But this 
hiotheihood among the illiterate and ignorant, 
this lei^eience for Hindu leaders by Musalmans 
and of Musalman leaders by Hindus— -this, 
surely, is leading to a unity which previous 
generation imagined to be beyond the reach of 
mortal man 

He pioceeded to observe 

One common devotion to the Motlieiland 
has united all together Yet there is one further 
step I ask from you all It is, that this noble 
unity of hiotheihood may be established on 
the sure foundation of faith in God, and not 
be used as a mere political expedient God is 
One, and w;e are all His children God is One, 
He cannot be divided God is One, He cannot 
have any favourites All are loved by Him 
alike Let this one simple thought of God 
inspne you here, in East Africa, as it is inspiring 
thousands m India Let it he the foundation 
of a brotherhood here, which shall not depend 
on any temporary worldly advantage for its 
suppoit, but be based upon the Truth, upon 
God Himself 

Need of Spirituality 

We are cjuite at one with Mr Andrews 
in the stress he laid on the need of spiri- 
tuality Said he 

‘‘I profoundly distrust this concentration of national 
interest in India upon politics only, — as if that would 
bring us salvation it appears to me to be leading 
us to a one sided view of life, and in certain cases to 
be as dangerous to a healthy mind as intoxication is 
to a healthy body ” 

The subject of his address was au 
Asbrama for East Afiica, and on that he 
dwelt in the paiagraphs quoted below 
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I have longed m mr iiimost lieait, wiln the 
purest lor gmgj that there iiiiglit be son-^e spot 
in Africa, some Gtiiukula, some As mama, — on 
the banks of a pure lucid stieam and near to 
the snowy mountain heights out here, — where 
the same innocence and happiness of childhood 
might be fostered , where theie might be the 
same hai nilessness and kindliness to all God’s 
creatures , where those who had passed through 
the grihastba stage might retire from the world 
m their old age to meditate upon God and 
find that perfect shaiiti which no human posses- 
sions can impart 

Foi, if you will allow me the privilege of 
speaking openly and candidly to you, as a 
friend should speak, it would seem to me as if 
the higher life within the soul of man were in 
danger of being starved to death among you, 
for lack of its own proper food Money-making 
and mateiial enjoyments seem to fill up too 
large a portion of your life, out here in Afiica, 
and then danger is that they tend to shut 
out God 

The sight of this absorption m material 
things among you, my friends, whom I have 
learnt to love, has been a pain, a fear, a giief 
to me, more keen than that caused by any 
harsh outwaid wrong that has been done to 
you by men fiom the outside For this out- 
ward wrong, done fiom the outside, need xiot 
touch the soul, oi, if it does touch the soul 
it may purify and chasten and refine But the 
injury I now speak of is an inner loss, a personal 
injury, self-wrought and self-inflicted, like an 
act of suicide And who is able to cure the 
wound, which a man continues to inflict upon 
himself, — the wound, which he himself desires 
should lemam unhealed ^ 

Theie, in this Ashiama of my dreams, in 
Africa men of all lehgious beliefs will be dearly, 
lovingly welcomed , theie, Hindus and Musal- 
mans will be one people , there, birds and beasts 
and all dumb creatures will be free from harm , 
there, innocent happy children, living close to 
nature, will be taught in childhood to love 
God, to love all creatures and to love mankind , 
there, Indian grihasthas^ who have grown old in 
the midst of worldly business, will retire m then 
old age, in order to give their love and devotion 
to the humble service of others, helping the little 
children in their daily work, mmistermg to the 
poor and needy, and, above all, finding that 
truest joy of all joys, — the jojt of the love of God 

For such an \shrama as this, no hard and 
fast rules w ill be needed No sectarian barriers 
wilt ever be erected No walls of separation 
between man and man will ever be built No 
racial differences will ever keep men apart 

The one golden rule, freely kept by all who 
fieeh entei this Ashiama’s precincts, will be, — 
Love to God, love to mankind, and lo\e to all 
God s creatures* 


Ancient Oriental Literature 

The following paiagiaplis aie taken 
from the ‘^Woild of Cnltiiie” appealing 
in the Collegian 

Fiagments of Oldest Indian Drama in 
Cential Asia 

The chronological limits of Hindu dramaturgy 
have been pushed back to Kush m 1 imes ( t \ C 
ICO ) by the discov er}^ of dramatic iiigmcnts auiong 
the palm leaf MSS unearthed by Dl \on f ccoq m one 
of the cave temples near Kuch in 1 urkest in One 
of these dramas is a ^‘morahtv’^ plav of the Buddhists, — 
in which Buddhi, Dhnti, Kirti and other abstract 
attributes appear as d 7 a})ia^n J^cfsonn I he author, 
Ashvaghosha ( the founder oi M ih ly inism ), should 
therefore be regarded as the lather Indian dramatic 
literature \ complete discussion of the script, dialect 
and authorship of these MSS is to be read in Fiofcssor 
lenders' Khun.j e SansJ / j 1 J L if L \hl I /b a 
Buddhistii^cltii} Diatjufi (Berlin itji i ! i he introduc- 
tion to the work offers, besides, the most \ iluable 
contribution to our knowledge ot Indi in p il i ogr xphy 
and of the Middle Indian di ileets such is Old 
Sauraseni, Old Magadhi, and Old Vrclh ini ig idhi 

A Moslem, the first philosophical historian 
of the modern woild 

Moslem Asia can feel proud of one of tlw glories 
of Islam that the reseat ches of I si imologists have 
opened up in recent times Ibn Kh ildun i i j 1406) 
lb now acknowledged as having inticipated \ iro, 
Bodin, and Montesquieu in the scuntilie iniljsis of 
the dynainie (cnviionment il is well is psychical) 
factors involved m the processes ot history 1 he 
Freneh v^ei Sion of this \bian sociologists "philosophy 
of history” is entitled Pi oltgo„u}u\ hnfo) iq^ns d'lhn 
Khaldun (trans by M G I)^ hi me) in \otiLts tt 
exii dti, dt la bibhoitque \ ols 

XIX-XNI (Pans) Mint h is summan/td Ivlialdiin’s 
system in his ///s ft ? oj flu P/uhiOp/iy 0/ Ilisioiy 
in Fiance 

Bhasa’s Plays m Ameiica 

Lowers of drama in New York ue being introdu 
ced to the plays ot Bhasa, the mspirei of Kalid is i and 
Shudraka, b> \ ishnu Sitaiam Sukthankar, iM \ 
(Cantab), Ph D (Berlin), late of the Vrch leologieal 
Survey of India On the occasion of an inaugur il 
reading from the Chm iidaita ( a fragment ) Prof 
Jackson, the Indo-Iranian Scholar, Dr Bigongiari, 
the Italian lecturer on Dante, Director Gilbert Tteid 
of the International Institute of Shanghai, the Swedish 
architect Mr Berggren, George Reindcl, etcher and 
painter, Professor W R Shepherd, authority on Latin 
Ymericaii culture, and others took part in the discussion 
Dr Sukthankar’s renderings are going to be the first 
in the English language ihc I (Uircadafta has been 
translated into French by a pupil ot S3 ham lev is 
and into German by J icobi But Hhasa does not 
seem to have attracted attention in Europe and 
America All his twelve dramas are, however, 
available in the Bengali of Gurubandhu Bhattacharyj a 
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Co-operation m the New Order, 

In an address on Co-operation in the new 
order, published m the Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa Co-operative Journal, Mr T C 
Ray observes 

In so far as a co-operatu e society influences the 

character of its members, makes them self-reliant, 
accustoms them to identify then individual interests 
with the interest of the community, and fosters bro- 
therliness, removing caste and religious bitterness, it 
IS entitled to be regarded as an important factor in 
national regeneration But it does, and is capable 
0^ doing, much more than this 

And lie shows of what ttse it may be m 
agncultuiai and other industiies, in 
checking profiteering, m starting mills, in 
improving sanitation, in the extension of 
iiiigation, &c With regard to iingation 
works in ^est Bengal, particnlarly in 
Bankuia, Mr Bay says 

I would prefer that such woiks be cvecuted bj 
combinations perspns, formed for the purpose, 
without the intervention of the Collector, which is 
sure to interfere with the motive to self help I would 
not sacrifice the moral influence which co operation 
exerts on the character of its votaries to the ease and 
luxury of leaving my work to be done by the State 
and my paying for it * 

We have no quanel with the principle 
here laid down But the root of all 
mischief in India lies in the State being 
and being consideied an entity separate 
from the people , so that the people may 
very well ash, “If education, sanitation, 
irrigation, &c , are all to be attended to 
by combinations of piivate individuals, 
for what does the State exist, why are 
the people taxed and what for are officers 
paid far highei salaries than in the richest 
countries of the woild 


The Educated Wealthy and the 
Uneducated Poor 

The following just remaiks are taken 
from the Bulletin of the Indian Rational- 
istic Society 

111 the recent ^‘Child Welfare Exhibition” in the 
Calcutta Town Hall we have had a display of what 
modern science of Hygiene and sanitation could achieve 
m the matter of saving the life of young mothers and 
the children born to them It was highly instructive 
to the educated wealthy but m which, to our regret, 
the vast uneducated poor who are always with us, had 
no share 

So it IS legitimately expected that through the E 
W, ( Educated Wealthy ) the light of knowledge 


would percolate through and reach the lowest 
strata — the strata of the the IJ P (Uneducated Poor) 
of our societ} 

The organisers of the Exhibition meant well no 
doubt, but they did nor know what a a nde social gulf 
existed oetween the E \\ and the U P in this 
land Here that social gulf was far wider than what 
one found in Europe or in England 

fhe E W who flocked at the Exhibiuon in their 
motor cars, did they guc iheir house-servants an 
opportunity to see the two kinds of hut, one insanitary 
and the other sanitarA , for lying in purposes for the 
expectant mother , or did the E W enquire as 
to what kind of lying-in huts these servants had m their 
village homes We should indeed be surprised to 
learn that an} of them took that amount of interest 
in the welfare of the homes of their household se^'vants 
In tins respect, in the v^elfare of the homes of their 
household servants, the E W Europeans are more 
considerate and humane than the E W our own 
coun^r> 

In Europe where humanitarian and socnl welfare 
movement's have been going on for at least 40 } ears, 
even t-here the _E W have been paying dear!} for the 
neglect of the U P For, there the spread of Bolshevik 
ideas ana Ditier stru^^gle between capital ana labour 
have been the result of that neglect The same dan- 
gers would threaten us in our country, if the E W 
of our countr} continue to neglect the U P , who should 
be taken by the hand like brothers and educated and 
helped in ever} way possible 


Child Welfare 

In Health and Happiness Rai Bahadur 
Dr Chum Lai Bose enumerates the causes 
of the abnormally high rate of infent 
mortality in Calcutta 

The unclean and insanitary condition of houses 
and of the bustees m which they are situated, 
insufficient food and clothing due to the poverty of 
the people, immaturity of the parents due to child- 
marriage, seclusion of women, ignorance, superstition, 
bad midwifery, want of proper care of the mother 
before confinement, inexperience of young mothers m 
taking proper care of themselves and their babies, an 
impure and inadequate milk-supply, etc , — these are 
some of the causes which lead not only to high infant 
mortality but which are responsible for a large number 
of deaths among mothers also The extremely in- 
sanitary condition of lying-m rooms in many Indian 
houses considerably adds to this increased death rate 
among new born babies 

In the Social Service Quarterly of 
Bombay, Dr Miss Kashibai Nowrange 
also mentions some of the causes that 
are working to increase the death-rate of 
infants 

(1) The generally unhealthy surroundings and 
crowded, ill-vent dated houses lowering the vitality of 
all women (11) Pregnancy m this generally debili- 
tated condition with the same adverse circumstances, 
insufficient quantity of light, want of nourishing diet, 
and dirty habits, (lu) Neglect of the expectant 
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n^uthei— 'hard \^oik bid meni, lu piopei care 

of her health— thioagh igiiorincc and <;t 3 perstition 

Miss Nowrange tiuiy obseires that 
‘‘chiMien are the leal wealth of a nation 
and it is the childieii of every age that 
keep the world going '‘Every life has 
its mission, large or small A child of 
today may grow tip to be a great person 
of some future date and, thcrefoie, every 
life has its value ’’ 


The Sources of Power m 
Civilisation 

In the comse of a review of Mr Benia- 
min Kidd’s “vScience of Powei,” the Social 
Service Quarterly states the iiiaiii idea ol 
that book 

It IS that the great secret of the coming age of the 
world IS that cn liisation rests not on Reason, but on 
Emotion, and that the Emotion which will most quickly 
transform society is what he calls the Enfotion of the 
Ideal *To\ver m the future of civilisation is the 
science of the organisation in society of the Emotion 
of the Ideal ” 

It IS by the creation of an emotion of the ideal that 
the aims of civilisation are to be accomplished Let 
higher conceptions be infused into the mind of a nation 
so that it becomes natural and inevitable that in- 
dividuals should subordinate their own selfish interests, 
and live for the future rather than for the present, 
and there will be no bounds to the power which will 
be created *The people who first grasp this tremend- 
ous lesson in all its practical beai mgs w ill have the 
world at their feet ” For the law of efficiency is 
always the law of sacrifice, and only for an ideal will 
men sacrifice themselves 

It IS only m this way that war can be abolished 
The hope that war will cease because men will become 
convinced that it is unprofitable is \ain Something 
much higher and greater is needed to overcome the 
inborn combativeness of man Universal peace can 
only be secured when a generation arrives to whom 
the barbarism of war is so abhorrent that men could 
no more engage in it without loss of self-respect, than 
they can now engage m robbery and murder And 
that stage of civilisation will come, not from any 
consideration of material gain, but solely through the 
transmission to men of that emotion of the ideal which 
will transform them into higher creatures, and make 
it impossible for them to do that which at a lower 
stage would seem natural 1 here is no reason whatever 
why that change should not come soon Nothing 
works more quickly It might come in a generation 

It followed for hlr Ividd — and this is the most 
startling thesis of his book — that the mind of women 
IS destined to take the lead in the future of civilization 
The man is essentiall}/ a fighter foi liis own hand, for 
good in the present, unable to subordinate the piesent 
to the future Woman, on the contrary, is the being 
of the race rather than of the individual To a far 
greater extent she is swayed by the distanc, the future, 
the universal It is natural for her to think of, and 


sacrifice herseif toi ccueritiuiN to coihl Hence it 
through the mind oi voman ihat iho Emotion of tne 
laeal, which is to be the n^int iorce in c \ ih/a^ion, 

V ill chiefly come into pla} 

The leviewer doubts wiictlier the 

supeiioiity here attiiDuted to woman is a 
reality 


Commercialised Vice Must Bo 
Destn'oyed 

Foi the welfaie of clulclicn— and of 
adults also — theie must be a fight to the 
death with commerciah/ed vice Mis 
Frances S Hallow es wiites in the Social 
Serx ice Ouarterl} 

Among the nan\ causes of piemature death | of 
children J theie one more fatal than ill others, one 
that not onl) kills, but curses the In cs ol h ns ol 
thousands of childrci, poisoning and embittering their 
childhood, a disease which is puhithbhy because it 
IS handed to them by their own latlicrs incl grand- 
fathers — venereal disease Science h is declare d tliat 
the source of this disease is commcrci ih/ed vice 
Since the Report of the Royal Commission on ^ ene- 
real Diseases appeared in 1916 there has been no 
longer any doubt as to this fact 

What avails intellectual cduc ition for out sons 
with its reports of experts, its text-books, ouli ly 
of millions oi money, while alongside aUus this de idl) 
peril to our idolcsccnt boys ulio hl the hope of the 
future, while trade in vice is illowcd to pLice poison- 
traps m our cities where \ice is fastened upon mere 
bo}s, who ignorant of the n imc of the dise ise which 
will curse not only^ themselves but then wives and 
children with sterility and death and n imeless agonies, 
make habits wffiich reduce the nation’s eMiCicncy * 1 he 

’ crdict of science is that sueli i tr uh is i tragedy , 
^'that the widel} -spread ^apiisf tion th it ch istityms 
harmlul, and that prostitution is an inevit ible accom- 
paniment of civilization, need'^ thorough evposure ” 

1 he trade of vice is not i j' e\ il, it is an 

absolutely y t a/, and a gie iter evil than 

has been realized It is a pv)ison well whicli is aliccting 
public health 

Science declares that the monster is not invincible 
Having brushed awa) the cobwebs ol superstition, it 
asks a question — “\\ e can cure venereal dise ises, but 
why not prevent them ^ \\ Inch is of the gre iter bene- 

fit to society, to cure a case or to prevent one ' ’ 

And how can this be done, but by abolishing the 
centres of contagion which prostitution furnishes m the 
streets of our cities ^ And how abolish such poison- 
wells but by legislation which shall make it penal for a 
man to buy, and ior a woman to sell, fur immoral 
purpose ^ A great man vvlio has just died — Mr \V 
A Coote, who knew more about this topic than any 
man who ev^'er lived, having worked for thirty years as 
Secretary and Director of the London Vigilance 
\ssociation and travelled through Europe, the United 
States, and South Vmcrica, promoting legislation 
against the slave traffic in girls — declared that by 
legiFaiton alone, could an end be put to the huge 
trade of vice, Education and religion cannot hope to 
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do thi8 initial work, ind the eftorts madt in Euiopc 
to limit and license the fvil, b} segregation regulation, 
and inspecuion, ha\ l been miserable failures, and the 
authorities admit it 

^^Take the profit away tJtere will he lath 

p} ostitiition left 

Where cominercialiEcd vice e\ists in a cit}-, it exists 
because public opinion consents to it Commercialued 
vice means not only additional disease in a district but 
also additional crime Because is a trade, it can be 
dealt with more easily than is believed, for when those 
who live by it see that a city is in earnest, they will 
not fight, theie is no profit in fighung , the)' are out 
for money 

The State must enact a law which will at the same 
time educate and defer the youth of India The influ- 
ence of the law upon the moral character of the people 
IS enormous History shows that the law of the land 
quickl) becomes, among the great masses of die people, 
the law of individual conscience and the btandard oi 
individual conduct By no odier wav can the Nation 
learn that vice which infects the generation to come i 
criminal , or that a pure fatherhood is neces^ar^ if 
India IS to be healthy and efficient, with a strong mind 
m a strong Dody 1 he true end ot legislation m ever^ 
country is to discourage vice and to facilitate \ irtue 
It has been proved in the past tnat it people cannot bt 
made vutuous by A-cts of Parliament, that nevcithe- 
less an immense amount of mo^'tality and disease, and, 
consequent!}-, unhappiness is preventable b} legislation 


•‘The Beggar Problem.” 

We learn from the 5oc/ai Service Quarter- 
ly that in a book named “The Beggar 
Problem”, the author, Mr A M Biswas, 
quotes the Hon’ble Mr Sukhbir Singh who 
calculates the cost of maintaining beggars 
on the basis of an average expenditure of 
Rs 3 a month at Rs 18 crores a year 

Taking the figures of the census of 1901 which put 
the total number of beggars at 52 lakhs, the writer 
calculates the total cost of their maintenance as not 
less than Rs 42 crores a year, on the computation that 
if they could earn Rs 4 per month each, they would 
make the couniry richer by 24 crores Coming to the 
causes of the growth of the e\ il, the writer traces them 
to insufficient legal ard police control over the beggars, 
and the misdirection and misapplication of the chanty 
of the people Among the remedies suggested, besides 
the improvement and better administration of the law 
IS the establishment of industrial settlements for able- 
bodied adults and juveniles, with hospitals, schools, 
workshops, and fields, where the vagrants will be 
required to earn their livelihood by labour and the 
juveniles will be trained up to take to some useful 
profession He also proposes the opening of asylums 
tor the invalids and children, and homes for rescued 
girls 

Mr Biswas also recommeds the establishment of 
special courts on which will sit elderly persons, who 
are fathers of children and believers in the redemption 
of persons who are given up as lost either socially, 
morally or religiously All the technicalities of law 
should be excluded at such courts and the judges 


should minister to the accused mere} and wash aw a} 
the stains 01 cruelts Besides these courts, the writer 
suggests that oowers should be given to the trusted 
persons from the different wards to detect and appre- 
hend able Dodied beggars and to send them for trial 
The bogus religious mendicants should be weeded 
out b} a board on which should be represented elderly 
men from all the 1 dig ions 

Mr Biswas has further suggested some piactical 
alterations in the Cuy Police Act and has outlined 
detailed schemes for the establishment of an Industrial 
Settlement and Infirm Asylum for the city of Calcutta 
Phis will niean an expenditure of Rs 5,07,000 at the 
outset and involve recurring expenditure of Rs 9,680 
He thus calculate'* the average cost per head under 
thebe two heads as Rs 507-8-0 and Rs 9-8-0, 
respectueh 


Indian Banking Development, 

Wntin!^ in Commerce and Indu’itne^ 
Mr K S Abhyankar, b a , dwells on the 
need of Indian banking de\elopment He 
quotes Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s 
opinion that if industrial development is to 
take place on any large scale, nothing is 
moie important than that regular banking 
facilities should be multiplied manifold and 
that as early as may be practicable But 
banks are multiplying in other countries, 
India IS practically at a standstill 

In one month after the Armistice fortj -three new 
branches of banks were started in Canada, while m 
India, remarks the “Rangoon Times'’, 'forty-three 
new branches of banks have not been opened in ten 
years ’ According to Sir Stanley Reed the total number 
of new branches of banks opened in Canada since 
the Armistice, must have, by this time, come up to 
between 500 and 600 In England, several banks 
have, each of them, deposits larger in amount than 
total deposits of all the Indian banks put together In 
India, the total number of branches of the three 
Presidency banks, ‘after thiee quarters of a century 
of lucrative existence’ is only 66 ‘ The London, City 

and Midland Banking Company has more than a 
thousand branches and this is onlj one of a group of 
three lomt-stock banks, the others being Lloyds and 
the I ondon County and Westminster, which stand at 
the head of the jomtstock banks 

What IS the result^ 

One natural result of this inadequacy of banking 
facilities IS that a gre^t deal of capital is hoarded 
Though the idea of the hoarded wealth of India that 
many Europeans have, is greatly exaggerated, it 
cannot be denied that there are such hoards m this 
country, tiny individually, but amounting to a great 
sum in the aggregate 

There should be banking facilities for 
agriculturist and banks of a special 
character for industrial development, for 
which trained employees are required. 
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One citisc of the iitiu cs ui the Su'idt‘=hi Banks 
was the lack ot trined em[>lo\pes The Industnal 
comtnission say ui their report, *'Bul thert is in India 
al present a i lek 3f tr lued employees, owin^ to the 
absence in the past of ficiliticb for commercial educa- 
tion and ui a regular s} stem of ^rainin^ Indians in 
B raking work ’ 

Sir Stanley Reed sa>s, “The execution of such a 
piogramrne would involve the entertainment of a very 
large ifained Indian staff, where only a 1 mited supply 
now exists It is only right that the Presidency Banks 
should ha\L the power to call on the State to establish 
the educational facilities necessaiy to furnish a 
sufficient supply of mer trained ii banking and 
commerce, from which the leqiisite staff must be 
recruited It iS the duty of the Stale to see that a 
sufficient numbe of Indians are trained in banking 

Transport DiScnlties m India, 

Ml Y R NIundle, coal merchant, wiites 
m Ccmmeice and Industiies, that on 
considering the question of transport 
difficulties in India the shortage of 
■wagons, &c , he has come to the conclusion 
that “each industiial concern must have 
a ceitain numbei of wagons of its own for 
transpoit ” “The benefit from this method 
will be that theie will be no tianspoit 
difficulties ” But what if the State 
Railway Board and the private i ail way 
companies be not agreeable ^ The leal 
solution of transpoit difficulties is not so 
easy It lies in breaking the railway 
monopoly by the development of natural 
waterways and the construction of canals, 
covering the country with a netwoik of 
good loads for motor traction, and, lastly, 
by commercial aviation, which is coming 


“Expert Indian Opinion.” 

Mr P Krishna Meaon writes in 
Commerce and Industries — 

The 'iifficulq of getting expert^ Indian opinion in 
industries has been one of the factors for the slow 
progress Oi indm industnes The Indian CipiUlists, 
who, bj the waj are con, mg to take a more active 
interest tha 1 has hitherto been the case, are greatly 
at the mercy of the foreigners for proper guidance 
and instruction 

This is true, hut it is also true that 
Indian capitalists and captains of indus- 
tiy are not generally leady to give the 
same recognition and chance to Indian ex- 
perts trained abroad which they readily 


give to loieign expeits posses&ed of equal 
oi even less experience and training 


“Sliama a.” 

The first issue ot Shania'a — which is 
Persian for both Light and Lduip — the 
beautiful mage /me edited by Miss 
Mtmalini Chattopadhyay, has been pub- 
lished In the foicwoid it is said 

We stand to d^y \t the opening i new ora in 
the 01 tne world wi^h an old vvoin-outand 

scrrouirg wmld Cy ng, and p rev^ vvorM in the ^hroes 
of birth iNc'v tboug us, new and new activities 

arc rovolutirnising litt n all its phase', with an amazinq 
'*apiGit\ A great h'i\o is making us v\ n 

thioughou^- the worid ctiicling n ii dlous tlnngcs, 
signs ot vshich arc visib’c cvLi}\\her( In pohtica! 
life, it IS ‘^Coihtiun’ or Ceiitu pirty, m economic 
life, It IS 'Co opciation , m soci il lilt, it is “Service’' 
and in spiritual hte it is “MvstiLuni ’ 1 h it all p irtie^^ 

and classes should join tot>ed cr and work lor tlu 
common good of Society, iiecly giving all that the^ 
can and receiving only nha+- they need , that, m the 
large sense of the \ ord, Individuality dues not mean 
the selhsh instinct to gam all for oneself at my cost, 
but IS the capacity to give to others b) building up 
our Own powers to acquire and that, it is the inner 
realitv th'^t is one and the subjective rCiilis ition of it 
that IS important, not tlie \ uying inteiests which difler 
and divide Tliese are some of the ideas th it go to 
make up the new life and distinguisli it from the old 

\nd, perhaps, no stud> vull better bring home 
these ideas to the minds of men ind women thin the 
study^ of Art and Philosoph} hor, thev are the two 
tendencies that will together domin ite the new age 
Art IS universal and is a great unifur It aw ikcns 
the fundamental impulses in the minds of people all 
over the world, whatever may be their culture, cheir 
civilization and their language, and whiitever their 
mode of expression It swiftens the process of intui- 
tion which enables man to sec and understand tiie 
goal even before he can attain it By boiutiful colours 
and figures, by beautiful words and bemtiful thoughts 
art suggests lo man the splendour of h’S heritage 
Any beautiful work of art whether as an exquisite 
painting or a graceful statue or piece oi Divme 
Music draws its admiiers from all types of minds 
which feel that it belongs to no one in piiticular 
but to all in general Uuversii re dilation creates 
an universil bond and what art does tfirough suggt^s- 
tion and impression, through im igmation and mtintion 
Philosophy seeks to do through the intellect By a 
proces', of close reasoning and ciieful inalysis and 
by getting at the fundamental through the tangled 
web of the superficial, philosophy seeks to e:3tablish 
the oneness of things 

It will be the purpose of this magazine to attempt 
to study the trends of philosophic thought ind aitistic 
expression among the nations of the wmrld and present 
them to our readers 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Hariiionioiis Co-operation between 
Labour and Capital 

Tlie laige number of strikes among 
laboureis m Indiaj many of them lesnltmg 
in bloodshed^ must liaYC led thoughtful 
men to ask how strikes may be prevented 
and how capital and laboui may be placed 
upon a peimanent basis of friendly co- 
operation Four carefully -thought-out sys- 
tems are in use in Cleveland, USA, and 
aie giving excellent results So says the 
Scienti£c American 

The oldest and most llioi otiglily tested 
scheme has been m continuous opeiatioii for 
over five years in a vellknown motoi-tiuck 
firm The books ol the him are open and the 
opeiations of the company aie disclosed in 
then entirety to the employees, [foi such a plan 
to be beneficial the laboureis should be literate 
and educated, pointing to the need of educating 
labour in India], and the scale of wages is 
determined by the prosperity of the concern 
A minimum dividend of eight per cent is payable 
on the capital stock, and any profits above 
that are applied largely to an all-round increase 
of wages This company believes that all bene- 
fits to labour should come in the form of a 
straigiit week-by-week wage— not in the form 
of so-called profit sharing oi bonuses, or mutual 
benefit schemes In proof that their plan is 
practical and effective, they point to the fact 
that throughout the stress of the war and the 
period of reconstruction they have been free 
from strikes oi any form of labour trouble 

Another plan, working satisfactorily 
in the case of seveial laige plants, includes 
a stiaight wage, with a certain percentage 
of the piofits set aside annually, and given 
to the employees m amounts pioportioned 
to their years of continuous service 

Unique among the various industrial lelation- 
ship plans is one which takes the Constitution 
of the United States as its model Ihis is 
entirely m the hands of the employees The 
organisation has a Senate, a House ofEepre- 
sentatives and a Cabinet A president is elected 

A recognition of the advantage of co-ordmat- 
ing the efforts of the \arious mdustnal concerns 
that ha\e adopted cooperative methods has 
led to the formation m the cit> of Cleveland of 
an Industiial Association of employers and em- 
ployees whose objects stated m the preamble 


to its constitution, are To effect greatei co- 
opeiation between employ eis and employees , 
to establish ittstice and equity m their iiiiittial 
relations and dealings watli each othcx , and to 
promote the mutual education and common 
welfare of employers, exiipIo;^ecs and the general 
public 

Finally, it snottld be xioted that in all this 
movement there is e^ndcnce of a veiy smceie 
effoit on the part of the evecutives to get into 
close personal contact with and understanding 
of the employees, not merely in the shop but m 
the home The president of one large concern 
has recently said that lie believed the empioteUs 
lack of real understanding of how men think 
and feel often lies at tlie loot of disloyalty 
Hence Ins firm has created a personal depait- 
ment so that its activities are cai tied on under 
the four divisions of production, sales, finance 
and peisonnel 


Laws as a Source of History, 

Says the Scienti£c Ameiican — 

We are always amused when we hear it said 
of some period like that of Khammurabai or 
Moses, “Oh, they weie highly enlightened in 
those days , their laws prote it Why, 
followed by a nioie or less complete enumera- 
tion of the things which the code in question 
forbade The enthusiast of the type quoted 
never seems to ask himself why such laws were 
put on the books 

The method of the modern historian 
in interpreting these laws would bring 
amazement to his piedecessor of several 
generations back 

Today we do not argue that since the laws of 
a given people prohibit adultery and bigamy 
they were essentially a pure-minded race, \ ener-' 
atmg the marriage tie , because thievery was 
punishable with extreme severity we do not 
conclude that here was a golden age, when a 
man could leave his valuables on the public 
highway overnight and find them in the 
morning unmolested In fact, our view-point 
IS quite the contiary 

What is this view-pomt ^ 

The laws of a gr^'en period are enacted not 
to give satisfaction to an innate impulse of 
the human mind to legislate, but ^'^thcr to meet 
a co’ulitioTi In oth.A uokI^, if Khamnu- 
labat’s code places einphcibis upon the penalties 
for adultery, for murder and foi false state*^ 
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tnents in business negotiations, we may be 
perfectly sure tbattbis is done not because these 
particulai varieties of crime especially offended 
the Sumenan sensibilities, but solely because 
at the time the law was passed adultery, 
murder and deceit constituted the more 
prevalent crimes 

By the laws that we pass our morals are 
measured, but indirectly rathei than directly 
The laws we have to pass show clearly the 
current abuses that we have to meet 

The Codes of Manu and other ancient 
Hindu law-givers should be interpieted 
according bo the modern historical 
method Then we shall be convinced, e g , 
that intercaste marriages, of a certain 
kind, were forbidden became they were 
rerj frequent 

Spirit of the Time ” 

In the history of science and invention 
it IS a familiar fact that great inventions 
and discoveries are sometimes suddenly 
made by several men independently at 
almost the same time, for example, the 
enunciation of the law of conservation 
of energy by Mayer m 1842, by Joule and 
also by Goldmg in 1843, and the develop* 
ment of the infinitesimal calculus by 
Newton and by Leibnitz Contemporary 
authors of different countries are often 
found to give currency to the same ideas 
without borrowing from one another In 
conversation also sometimes two persons 
»ay the same thing simultaneously Cases 
of this kind aie loo fiequent and striking 
to pel lint of our legarding them as simple 
oincidences The human mind seeks an 
explanation 

One such explanation, to which Emerson gaie 
the weight of his authority, is that the thoughts 
of man are not simply the pioduct of his own 
individual mind, but aie the expressions of a 
cosmic consciousness he in the lap of an 

immense intelligence which makes us organs of 
its activity and receivers of its truth The men 
who come on the stage at one period are all 
found to be related to each other Certain ideas 
are in the air We are all impiessionable, but 
some more than others, and these first express 
them This explains the curious contempora- 
neousness ol inventions and discoveries The 
truth IS in the air and the most impressionable 
brain will announce it first 

Another explanation has been given in 
the Scieniibc American , fiom which the 


foiegomg paragiaplis have been, in the 

mam, compiled 

Given a "world of many^ niilliotis oi meii, cast, 
as it "weie, approximate!} iii the s ime mould, 
and living together in a contcmpoi ancons and 
common environment, it is latliei to be 
expected that theie will be a tendency foi 
them to leact in somewhat siinilai iiiatmei 
to that giadual modification of the cnviiomiicut 
which IS conditioned by’' the accumulation ot 
human knowledge tliiougli tradition and 
\\vntten records In other words, the men oi 
1900 have appioximately siiiilai native 
endowments, and theieioie leact similarly 
towaids the conditions ot 1900, but their 
reaction to these conditions is obviously diflei- 
ent from that oi the men oi 1800 to the enviion- 
ment of their day 


Energy to Supplant Coal 

There has been an iiitei national 
scramble for oil in Persia, Mesopotamia, 
Mosul, &c , because, it is thought, it is 
not righteousness that exalts a nation, 
but coal and— when coal is not available 
or IS exhausted— petroleum But Sir Oln er 
Lodge says ‘The time will come when 
atomic energy will take the place of coal 
as a source of power Popular Science 
Monthly says — 

The man who spoke thus beioie the Royal 
Society’* of Atrs in London was Sir Oh\ er Lodge 
— one of the towering figtties m modem science, 
a man who has devoted the bettei pai i oi Ins 
life to the study and interpretation oi the atom 
This new form of eneigyr, which our great-giand- 
children may utilize instead of oil and coal, has 
possibilities so appalling that Sir Olivei almost 
leioiccs that we do not kiiov’* how to leleasc, it 
‘T hope that the human race will not diseovci 
how to use this eiicigy he says, “until it has 
brams and morality enough to use it pioperly , 
because if the disco'iciy IS made b\ Hit uiong 
people tins planet would be unsafe ” 

Sii J J Thomson, England’s great 
authority on the atom, gives a picture of 
this terrible form of eneigy He says, 
“the explosion of the atoms in a few 
pounds of material might be sufficient to 
shatter a continent ’’ Seeing what diabo- 
lical use of explosives and poison gases 
have been made by European nations, 
Sir Oliver Lodge is right m thinking 
that man is not yet civilized enough to 
use the eneigy hidden in ordinary matter 
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Mace of Men Old at Forty 

Mttnseys Magazine speaks thus, not of 
a decadent nation, bui: of the people of 
Great Btitain, and that on the authority 
of a leport issued by Sir Auckland Geddes 
until recently head of the Ministiy of 
National Set vice The appalling evidence 
collected in this lepoit on the physical 
examination of British men of militaiy 
age conducted by official medical boaids 
during the war, forces the chairman of the 
Manchestei board to exclaim 

It IS not good national hj^gienic economy to 
aim at immense coinmeicial and industrial suc- 
cess, if by so doing you produce a race of seniles 
at forty 

The numbei of examinations held from 
November 1, 1917, to Octobei 31, 1918, 
was 2,425,181, and a summary of the 
lesults shows the following facts 

Ot every nine men of military age in Great 
Britain, three weie pcifectly fit and Healthy 
Two weie upon a definitely infiim plane of 
health Three were incapable ot undergoing 
more than a moderate degiee of physical exer- 
tion, and might be described as physical wrecks 
The remaining one was a chronic invalid with 
a precarious hold on life 

“My first experience in Manchester and 
Stoclvpost,” declaies one medical examiner, “led 
me to the conclusion that most of the industrial 
, classes m this region are, for militaiy purposes, 
old men at thirty-eight ” 

In Liverpool it was found that among two 
litindied youths, eighteen, nineteen and twenty 
years old, rejected because of poor physique, the 
height varied from fout feet three inches to five 
feet five inches, the average being four feet nine 
inches , the weight ranged between sixty-three 
and ninety-seven pounds, the average being 
eighty -four pounds , and the chest measuiement 
ran fiom tvcnty-se\en to thirty-one and one- 
half inches, the a\erage being thirty inches 

Physically, then, the British people are 
far from being a race of giants, or even of 
normally healthy and fit men When 
they come out to sojourn in India, fat earn- 
mgs, good and abundant food and plenty 
of leisure and sports make them physically 
superioi to the majority of their country- 
men at who are of inferior 

physique 

Food for Cattle and Men in 
And Regions. 

Referring to piickly pears oi a species of 


cactus, gi owing also in India, Cbamheis^s 
Journal w rites — 

In the American deserts oi the West they grow 
m abundance, but though their thick and 
succulent stems, contammg about 60 or 70 per 
cent of watei, foim a nutritious food for cattle, 
the fact tnat they are covered with shaip spines 
rendeis them of very little use In Arizona, 
duiitig the gieat drotiglii of 1903 — 1, cattle 
suffeied seveiely ioi want oi food and drink, and 
hy utilising a gasolene-burner to singe off the 
spines, many hundreds of tons of cacti weie 
made available foi fodder to tide ovei the trying 
time Singeing, hovevei, was a slow and costly 
process and unpractical save as an emeigency 
measure 

For many years men hai e been puzzled over 
the problem of the cactus Heie, in a region 
of di ought and deseit, where it is difficult to 
bung up food and fodder from the haunts of 
men, glows a plant that piovides all that is 
needed to sustain and mamtaiii large herds of 
cattle , and yet, because of its teirible spines, 
the plant is piacticall} useless 

But it was not to lemain useless for 
ever 

Now, one man who had thought much on 
this subject determined that he would create 
a new cactus which should have all the virtues 
of the old prickly pear with none of its vices 
In other words, he would breed a cactus without 
spines , and after numerous experiments he did 
so, with the result that now, m many of the 
American desert and drought lands which for- 
merly were closed to cattle, laige herds can be 
kept, and find their food and dunk m the 
spineless cactus The man who achieved this 
maivel was Luther Burbank, and he has earned 
for himself the by no means exaggerated title of 
‘the plant- wizard’, while one of the state legisla- 
tures of America has set aside his biithday as an 
annual holiday, to be called Burbank Day 

Now tens of thousands of acres of wilderness 
produce crops of this rich cattle-food, so that 
what was once useless deseit land is now able 
to support laige ranches of cattle , and, futthei, 
the luscious fruits of the spineless cactus form a 
welcome food for man Burbank, as an admirer 
has put it, 'at one stroke nd the world of a 
plant enemy and gave it a new plant friend ’ 
The cactus will grow where no other plant can 
thn\e It needs no ram, and millions of acres 
that have hitherto been bare and unmhabited 
may, by this wonderful creation, before long be 
supporting mighty heids of cattle and teeming 
populations of men Burbank himself says 
‘The population of the globe may be doubled, 
and yet in the immediate food of the cactus- 
plant itself, and m the food-animals which may 
be raised upon it, there would still be enough 
for all ' 

Nowhere m the world are famines of 
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sucli terrible frequency as in India, and 
nowhere do they sweep away such large 
nutnbeis of men and cattle, and yet the 
people of India and the most lavishly paid 
Services in the vroild have not yet intro- 
duced the spineless cactus in this coun- 
try ^ Certainly we deserve to die of famines 
and our Government to lule over an un- 
inhabited deseit 


PIaiit“Wisard of America 

The spineless cactus is not Burbank^s 
only achievemeni 

Liithei Btubank has literally cieated new 
plants Let theie be no mis undei standing about 
this He has not merely piodttced by cross- 
fertilisation freaks that lia'^ e died and been done 
with , lie has put into the world absolutely new 
fmits and floweis and vegetables that breed 
true and go on propagating their species, as 
though they had been in existence for countless 
generations Those that appeal to the imagina- 
tion and the lay mind are not, of course, the 
most wonderful fiom the scientific point of 
view, but a few of his creations may be men- 
tioned There aie the spineless cactus (already 
referred to), the white blackbeny, the stoneless 
plum, the plumcot (a cross between the plum 
and the apiicot), the scented dahlia, the blue 
poppy, the dwarf chestniit-tiee, the thornless 
blackberry, the winter rhubarb, the papei -shell 
walnut, and the sunbeiry 

All Burbank’s extiaoidinaiy cteatiotis 
and additions to the food-values of the 
world have been brought about on two 
plots of land covering together only 
twenty-two acres These little planta- 
tions are situated at Santa Rosa and 
Sebastopol, California, USA 

One of the most sur]prisiug featuies oi the 
Santa Rosa and Sebastopol orchards is the 
gieai ^anet^ of fittiis that may be seen 
growing on a single tiee \ hundied is quite a 
common nunibci, and m some cases as many as 
a thousand different varieties gro w on one and 
the same tree, all produced by grafting, budding, 
and Cl oss-pollenatmg The idea is, of course, 
not new, it is piactised a good deal in this 
country, though not on anything like the scale 
of Luther Burbank The saving m space is 
enormous For instance, on a single acre 
Burbank often ripens several thousands of 
vaiieties of seedlmg-frmts that, if tested on 
separate trees, would need six or seven hundred 
acres Nowhere, in fact, are there such amazing 
acres as those of the plant-wizard m California 

Even by selection alone Burbank has com- 
pletely changed the colours of flowers and the 
characteristics of fruits 


Burbank’s woik is regaided as so important 
and of such peimanent \alue in America that a 
Luther Bui bank Society has been formed, and 
an account of his life and woik has been pub- 
lished m twelve volumes, illustrated by 1260 
plates of Ins most beautiful creations, reproduced 
incolom from original htmteie plates 

How great is the amount of w ork the plant- 
wizaid gets through is shown by the fact that 
at one time he w as experimenting w itli as many 
as 300,000 distinct \aiicties of the plum, 60,000 
peaches and nectarines, 6000 almonds, 5000 
chestnuts, 5000 walnuts, 3000 apples, 2000 
peais, 2000 clieiiies, 1000 giapes, and 6000 
berries of various kinds In a single season 
over 100,000 grafts hate been set, and from 
these hate been obtained, also in one season, 
material for ten niilhon additional grafts 

Perhaps the highest testimony to the plant- 
wizard’s worth, one that can be fully trusted, is 
that of the famous Dutch botanist De Viies, 
tvlio says ^He has alieady accomplished m his 
chosen line of life moie than any other man 
who has ever lived Indeed, when the full sweep 
of all his achievements shall finally come into 
view, it may not be unfair to say that not all 
the plant-breeders who have preceded oi accom- 
panied him have done so much for the world 
He has done more in a generation in creating 
new^ and useful types oi plant-life than Natme, 
unaided, could iia\e done m a miflenmitm , more, 
indeed, than Natuie, unaided, would e\ex ha\e 
accomplished ’ 

Burbank himself is entimsiastic about the 
future, and the possibilities of increasing the 
food-supplies of the world, thiough the impio\e- 
inents wrought by ]Dlant-bieedmg ‘The \ast 
possibilities of plant-breeding,’ he siys, ‘can 
hardly be estimated It would not be difficult fot 
one man to bleed a new rye, wheat, bailey, oats, 
or lice winch would pioduce one gram nioie to 
each head, oi a coin wrhicli w^'ottld produce an 
extra kernel to each eai, anothei potato to each 
plant or an apple, plum, orange, oi nut to each 
tree What would be the result ^ In fi^ c years 
only in the United States alone the mexhaus^ ible 
loices of Nature would produ»-c annually without 
efioit and without cost, 15,000,000 extra 
bushels of wheat, 5,200 000 extra bushels of 
maize, 20,000,000 extia bushels of oats, 
1,500,000 extia bushels of barley, and 
21,000,000 extra bushels of ipoiatoes But 
these vast possibilities are not alone for one 
year, or for our own time oi lace, but are 
beneficent legacies for every man, woman, or 
child who shall ever inhabit the earth Science 
sees better grams, nuts, fruits and vegetables, all 
m new forms, sizes, colouis, and flavouis, with 
more nutrients and less waste, and with every 
injurious and poisonous quality elimmated, and 
with power to resist sun, wind, ram, frost, and 
destructive fungus and insect pests , fruits 
without stones, seeds, or spines , better fibre, 
coffee, tea, spices, rubber, oil, papei and 
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timber4reeSj and sugar, slarclij coIoUm and 
perfume plants Every one of these and ten 
thousand moie aie within the leach of the most 
ordinary skill in plant-bi ceding ’ 


Elval Loyalties the Cause of 
Tragedy 

We read la the Harvard Theological 
Review ^ 

Students of the old Greek tiageches ha\e often 
pointed out that the tragic element m those 
sombre dianias does not he in a collision of good 
and evil The moial problem would then be a 
simple one, without peiplevity and poignancy" 
The essence of tiagedy lies m a collision ot loyal- 
ties, each of winch is good m itselt but which 
cannot be leconciled to the other in a given 
dilemma In every tragedy, when choice and 
action become inevitable, tlieie is always the 
sacrifice of a minor good for the sake of e 
major good, which iiivohes the actor m a moial 
loss The mothei cannot square liei loyalty to 
her husband with her I 03 alty to her children 
The king cannot square liis loyalty to the state 
watli Ills duty to his family In these homely 
but impel lous dilemmas is found the essence of 
all tragic action 

Theie is no escape foi any one of us from 
these tiagic collisions in human life Each one 
of us has to endure the moral friction which 
arises when his loyalty to truth, to duty, to the 
absolute good, cuts across Ins devotion to 
family, friends, country, church And it is the 
memory of vaHies which have had to be relin- 
quished, sometimes absolute, sometimes concrete, 
which makes up the deeper unhappiness and 
moral pathos of much oi our human life 

Owing to the men and the women of 
India among important classes living in 
separate worlds, as it were, owing to the 
women being for the most pait illitei ate, 
it IS easy foi us to understand this clash of 
loyalties In one of our epics, the Rama- 
yana, King Dasaiatha could not leconcile 
his loyalty to his wife Kaikeyi and his 
loyalty to his son Rama Rama, again, 
when he became king, failed to reconcile 
his loyalty to his wife Sita and his loyalty 
to his subjects Hence the tragedies m 
the lives of both father and son 

Kent and Housing. 

There are ‘‘rapacious landlords^’ in 
America, too So the New Republic of 
New York tries to look at the matter of 
rent as one with two sides Here is what 
it says on behalf of the landlords 


ind why should not rents rise, demands the 
landloid 411 other prices have risen Eveij* 
body pays twice as much for bread and meat, 
foi clothing and liaiigmgs and furniture as m 
1913 Who IS ciying out about the rapacity 
of the laborers the farmers, the manufacturers, 
the merchants, who are di\ iding among them- 
sehes just twice as many dollars for a given 
ser\ ice as they did before the rvar ^ What is 
there to distinguish housing fioin those othei 
services for which men cheerfully pay at a 
hundred per cent advance ^ Only this, you see 
who gets the money extoited from you Every- 
where else it IS possible to '^pass the buck The 
shoe dealer collects sixteen dollars for a pair of 
shoes for winch he used to charge eight He is 
not to blame, oh no , the job Dei drives him to 
it The manufacturer drives the lobber, and the 
leather producer and the laborers diive the 
manufactuier and these in turn aie diiven by 
^ ^general conditions 


Tile Dream of a World.’’ 

The readers know the gist of what Mr 
Webb of Karachi has wiitten in the Indian 
RevieiA about piesent-day ideals. We 
give below the opinion of a more compe- 
tent person on a cognate subject At the 
National Conference of Unitarian, Liberal 
Christian, Free Christian, Presbyterian, 
and other Non-sttbscribing or kindred 
congregations held at Leeds in April last, 
the President, Mr Hugh R Rathbone, 
spoke, in part, as follows, as reported in 
the Inquirer of London — 

We dreamed of a “new world, of a great 
advance m the paths of virtue, of a new and 
unselfish existence when this great struggle 
should be over We said that we were going 
through file and sword, but would emerge a 
better, a braver and a more unselfish people, 
and that perhaps we would say that the wai 
had to he to bring this about Such dreams 
and hopes seemed to be justified five years ago 
by what was alread^^ happening— are they justi- 
fied to day ^ No one, I think, will say they are 
Stiangely enough the one gieat lesson of the 
war, which seemed during the progress of it, 
especially at the beginning, to have been really 
learnt, “the lesson of unselfishness,” to-day 
appears more remote than ever before Whether 
we look at the attitude of the nations towards 
each other, whether former friends or foes , 
whether we considei the attitude of great 
masses of people in the nation itself, the great 
organisations of the workers, or the capitalists , 
or whether we consider our own individual selves, 
we are painfully conscious that in that respect 
certainly the dream of the “new world” has not 
only not come true» but if anythmg is further 
off then ever. 
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The speaker went on to ohsetve — 

All tins 2 s noc surprising thougli it may be 
disheartening to those who looked for better 
things and a renewed woild It is not suipiis- 
ing because is it not selfishness and indifference 
to others, to say nothing of moie obvious evils, 
that must accompany war We thought we 
weie being purified by the war, we weie really 
being brutalised by it The great qualities of 
bravery, unselfishness, and unknown heioisui 
which we thought were engendered by the war 
were m reality not caused by the war but 
flourished notwithstanding the war— they were 
there ready to blossom foxth if the opportunity 
occurred 

The wondrous deeds of heroism and of self- 
abnegation that were being daily chronicled 
during the war misled us into the belief that 
war makes people unselfish, makes people gieat, 
even purifies the lace Most utterly false doc- 
trines aganist which all thinking people, at 
any rate m this country, had always contended 
before the war 

They are the \ery doctrines that were preach- 
ed by the publicists and so called philosophers 
in Geimany dining the last geneiation which 
the writers, had they been true philosophers, 
would have known to be false The problems 
and disappointments of to day aie the diiect 
lesult of the war , we cannot touch pitch with- 
out being defiled , we cannot as a nation go 
through five years of the most brutallj conducted 
war without suffering deterioration, without 
our senses being blunted by repeated accounts 
of horrors and ciuelties unspeakable, without, 
m fact, a gradual indifference to most unchris- 
tian acts and thoughts being, for the time, at 
any rate, engendered There is no possible 
doubt that when it is impossible to do anything 
to stop acts of cruelty, the oftener they are re- 
enacted the more dulled become oui feelings, 
and our resentment and anger lose force The 
oftener the laws of God and man were broken 
the less were we distressed, the less protest did 
we make because again we were powerless to 
prevent, powerless inded to protest 

We fell short, Ibelieie and hope, of many of 
the horrois perpetiated on ourselves, but that 
we did many things during the latter part of 
the war, and weie prepared had it gone on 
longer to do more terrible things, against which 
we would have protested in 1914 as unthinkable, 
there is no question 

It will not do to dismiss the views of 
the speaker as those of a pacifist , for he 
said — 

I must ngain repeat that I am not arguing 
against our entering the war, nor against the 
way m which we conducted the war , I con- 
sider we were driven to it by oui enemies if the 
war was to be won, and there is, I believe, less 
doubt than ever to-day that in th^ truest in- 


terests oi the woild atiaigetlie \ai had got 
to be won But Ido want to emphasise \ery 
strongly my point that we hair c, as a nation, 
like the rest of the world, fallen from the ideals 
we had set up for out selves, not on!} befoie the 
war but even during the earlier pait oi it 

It IS therefore most incumbent on us that 
every effort should be put forward to icstore 
again our ideals, which I w oitld not have 
been consciously set aside, but wliicli ha\e 
undoubtedly been blunted and maimed by these 
years of ivar 

Tlio League of Nations, 

At the same Conference, as reported m 
the Inquirer^ Mr James Macdonald {not 
the Labouiite), Honoraiy Secretary of the 
League of Nations Union in Liverpool, 
spoke in pait as follows on the League of 
Nations — 

What were the piessuig pioblems which the 
League of Nations had to face Tlieie w as one 
bedrock principle which we claimed had legulat- 
ed our ideas when we enteied the late war 
Mr Asquith said “We do not desire one yard 
of territory,’’ and to-day we held the German 
Colonies, which ran into hundreds of thousands 
of square miles Then there w as the question 
of the piotection of small peoples In Article 
22, which was headed “Mandatoncs” in the 
Covenant, it was laid down how llie League ot 
Nations w^as to handle &mall and under eloped 
peoples, and one of the things it set out to do 
was to protect such peoples from any gieat 
Hdtion who might desire to exploit them What 
was happening to-day ^ In British East Africa 
we had intioduced apimciple which eventually, 
when put into opeiatioii, would mean the 
forced laboui of the natives of the colony Ten 
years ago the Biitish GoYernment allowed the 
white settlers in British East \frica to move 
away the native population from the high lands, 
and those lands were sold to the white settlers 
Under the new scheme each one of the native 
chiefs would be told he must provide a certain 
number of workeis from among Ins follow’^ers 
Of course w^e w ere technically m the right, but 
there was a great difference between being techni- 
cally right and morally sound Then theie was 
the question of Ireland Ii eland wms a small 
nation We had fought the late war for the 
protection of the rights of small nations Why 
should we be afraid of making Ii eland an 
international question ^ The ciuestion to-day 
was an international one, because it was founded 
upon the base of humamtarianism 

Bnckslieesli, 

Many people think that India is pre- 
eminently the land of bucksheesh or 
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tipping, as it IS called m English But 
that IS wrong The piactice is vety 
pievaient in Em ope and America The 
Living Age of Boscon writes — 

Anti-Tippmg Laws aie one of the by-piodncts 
of the labor agitation that has accompanied the 
present reYolution in Europe Statutes pro- 
hibiting tipping have been enacted in Italy, 
France, Spam, Austria, Germany, and Russia 
One has lecently been proposed m Zurich 
These laws have been inspiied by the working 
people themselves, apparent!} undei the impies- 
sion that it is beneath the dignity of emancipat- 
ed labor to leceive giatuities 

Howe\ei, experience \Aith these acts is 
proving that the dignity of labor is a matter 
of personal sentiment rather than of legislation 
For instance, in Berlin ten per cent is added 
to a customer’s bill m lieu of tips Either the 
proprietor includes this m his charge, or the 
waiter adds it when piesenting his check The 
public has no option but to pay that ten per 
cent However, if w e ma} believe lecent reports 
fiom that cit}, a person who does not 
surreptitiously add someihing ovei and above 
this ten per cent, recenes \eiY poor sei vice and 
becomes conspicuous!}^ unpopulai with attend- 
ants Under the old system, the waiter felt 
obliged to express his gratitude for a tip Under 
the new system he does not daie to do so, since 
this super-tip is more or less illegal Conse- 
quently, customers find it expedient to continue 
tipping, but are deprived of such satisfaction 
as they may have formerly received from the 
acknowledgment of this generosity 

An Economic Prophecy 

Professor Lujo Brentano has long been 
a leader among those German economists 
who consideied economic imperialism a 
mistaken policy By economic imperialism 
IS meant the policy which advocates the 
foundation and extension of empire for 
exploiting the resources of the subject 
countiies and the unskilled and skilled 
labour of their peoples This German 
Professor of Italian origin has contributed 
a remarkable aiticle, entitled ‘‘An Eco- 
nomic Prophecy’^ to the Nene Fieie Presse, 
from a translation of which we shall make 
extracts 

The professor believes in retribution 
for national sins Says he 

World history is world judgment Never has 
a truth been confirmed more impressively than 
this truth has been by the Woild War I do not 
mean that no sms that demand expiation were 
committed in the couise of the war and on 

87 ^ 3-11 


account of it, sms darker than those for which 
w^’e must answer But what w^e have experiem 
ced IS a convincing demonstration that retnbu^ 
tion foi those sins also is inevitable We 
thought that the injustice of the partition of 
Poland w^ould never be righted To-day, that 
land boldly faces the governments that fondly 
fancied they had cln ided even its very corpse 
among themselves Other nationalities which 
had been subjugated by Russia and by the 
Central Poweis aie nov^r freed from the oppres- 
sion that kept them under, and aie struggling 
towmrd liberty and self-government and union 
wuth then fellows of a kindred race Social 
classes, which foi centuries have been denied 
equal rights and oppoituiiities, have become 
the masters of nations In the course o these 
changes the innocent lia\e suffered with the 
guilt} — or rather, tlieie were no innocent, for 
all alike were responsible foi the incapacity, 
violence, lies and deceptions of their rulers 

Subject peoples should bear m mind 
the last part of the last sentence 

The piofessoi points out why the recent 
1 evolutions in Europe are not as hope- 
mspiimg as the French Revolution was 

The empires that lesisted longest the claim of 
their people to self-government have vanished 
But their destruction has not rejoiced our hearts 
with the same glow of hope and the same 
piomiseofan era of justice that inspired the 
French when they overthrew their ancient 
regime Democracy so long oppressed has not 
stoimed the battlements of its oppressors with 
flying colois It owes its victory merely to the 
increasing debility and incapacity of the old 
system 

The writer predicts that “the Iion^s 
shaie of what Germany has lost will, at 
least for the immediate future, go to the 
Anglo-Saxons , but it will not go to the 
mother country, England He, however, 
adds — 

Economic history shows that no nation is 
permitted to dominate the world permanently 
In the second half of the Middle Ages Italy 
occupied that position Soon after the Renais- 
sance precedence passed to Spain, then, in turn, 
to the Dutch , and aftei these the French were 
the great leaders of industry and commerce 
Finally, Gieat Britain took that position 
In the United States a great intermingling of 
peoples, of emigrants trom Holland, Great 
Britain, Iieland, Germany, Scandinavia, Italy, 
and the Slavic countiies has occuried They 
now march in the front rank But the very 
conditions that have bi ought about Ameiica’s 
supieniacy exist likewise m Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, end South Africa In some res- 
pects these countries are already superior to 
Europe It is not impossible that with the 
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<yrowth oi population in the United States, 
conditions of production will become more diffi- 
Ltiltand these otliei countries wJl come to the 
trout Furtlieimore, there could be no greater 
folly than to assume that the economic leader- 
ship of the woild will always belong to the 
same lace Even within the past few years, 
the Japanese haye become serious competitors 
ot the w^hites in every field Their position m 
the East lesembles in some respects the happy 
position of England m the West Then le- 
markable talent for assimilating foreign methods, 
then skilful and energetic accommodation of 
those methods to then own ends, seem to pio- 
mise them still gi eater yictoiies 

He adds — 

Last of all, no one can foiesee what great 
changes of a more geiieial chaiacter may 
possibly occur m vroild economics Such changes 
have occurred in the last two centuries The 
relations ol the temperate zone and the tropics 
may he reversed, and the inhabitants of the 
lat 4 r legions may in time become the gieat 
industrial producers 

His last word is that ''the Geiman 
spirit will be the ultimate victor,’' and he 
tells ns how 

What made Germany gieat rvas not mili- 
taiism The Get mans were a great nation long 
hefoie Erederickthe Great, Wilhelm of Pi ussia, 
and his successors taught them mihtaiy dis- 
cipline, and befoie ricompaiable leaders like 
Bismaick and Moltke, with the help of these 
disciplined masses, placed their country at the 
political head of Europe These men merely 
utilized the qualities that made the German 
nation gieat, and directed them to political ends 
Long Ixforetliat, the Gei mans had placed the 
intellectual life ol the world on a new basis 
at the time of the Reformation Then they 
produced Leibniz, whose universal spirit left no 
field of science untouched After him followed a 
succession of musical geniuses, such as the 
world had never known, Bach, tiandel, Hayden, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Wagnei, Schubert, Brahms 
Then those princes of poetry, Lessing, Goethe, 
Schiller , and in turn all those who have been 
the sclioolmasteis of the world in every sphere 
of science duiing the nineteenth century The 
strength of the German people is in their 
intellect and in their systematic application 
of the products of their intellect to their 
daily tasks During the last foi ty years, 
this intellect addressed itself to piacti- 
cal affairs, to technical progiess, and eco- 
nomic deyelopment, and with the help of its 
disciplined and skilled labor, it accomplished 
things that made out country the envy of the 
world These fundamental qualities will remain 
the possession of the German nation, even 
though its military power has disappeared 

long as the Germans remain loyal to that 


which made them gieat in the past, they will be 
a powerful influence in the woild e\en tliough 
they are politically helpless The strength of the 
German people lies m then intellectual gifts and 
111 employing them in the sei\ice of mankind 
Germans inevitably will be leadeis both in the 
progress of science and in disseminating the 
results of that piogiess lia\e shown 

oursehes indispensable in the hist held Oui 
success in the second has oeeii recognized by oui 
most implacable opponents foi ;>cais 

In the concluding paragiapli lie com- 
pares the present position of Germany to 
that of ancient Greece aftei the Pcloponnc™ 
sian wai 

Ancient Greece lost its political impoitaiice 
after the Peloponnesian wai , but Giccian civili- 
zation did not disappeai It was then at the 
point of becoming the rulei of the w oild Often-* 
times has the Cuiopean war against the Ger- 
mans been compared with the Peloponnesian 
war But European civili'^ation w^ould not 
disappear, were Europe itself to be destro^^ed 
Its conquest of the world, aheady welluiidci 
way, will continue at an even nioie rapid late, 
and the leaders of this conquest will be the 
Germans They will be leadeis, because it has 
been made so difficult for them to live in Ger- 
many Millions of our fellow countrymen will 
leave their homes The veiy hatied of our 
enemies v\ill foice them to hold togclhei, and to 
keep up then association with those whom they 
have ielt behind And so, if feai and envy and 
hatied and levcnge aie making then native 
land too narrow for the Geimans, these senti- 
ments are at the same time making the whole 
eaith the home of the Germans Then science 
and talent for organizing wull attiact to then 
hands, ca^pital and labor, and will make them 
leadeis in subjugating the world’s natural 
resources Meantime, then ideals will conquei 
the thoughts of mankind The Geiman spirit 
will be the ultimate victoi, as the Greek spirit 
was in its day vnctorious, eien after Gieece 
became politically poweilcss And in the same 
way that Greece had its day of political 
levival after the might of its conquerors had 
long since vanished, and the Greek Empne 
remained for a thousand years the sanctuary of 
civilization aftei its conquerors had disappeared 
from the stage of liistoij, so Gei many ^w ill have 
its day of political resuirection For world 
histoi]< IS world judgment, and iniustice cannot 
endure permanently That is our inspiration, 
our hope, and our consolation 

Indians should note wherein lies the 
strength of the Gei naans 


Eace Equality. 

What subject peoples feel, they cannot 
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ofLen express oi fully express But powei- 
ful independent nations do not labour 
under any such disadvantage Hence it 
IS easy to see from Japanese journals that 
lacial discrimination against them and the 
failure of their racial equality ptoposal at 
the Pans Peace Confeience has cut them 
to the quick In three places of a single 
issue of the Asian Review y the strong 
feeling of the Japanese comes out First, 
ill the editor’s note on “The Immigiation 
Problem,” wherein he justly obseives 

The pioblem of laimigiation is destined to 
take the foreiank ol all futuie problems that 
aie likely to face the world This one pioblem 
has been the piime cause foi much misundei- 
standmg and rancour between the colouied and 
the white The luture peace of the woild is at 
stake over this pi oblem and unless it is solved 
m a way satisfactory to all parties concerned, 
the world may be plunged into the voitex of 
another war more lioiiible and dieadful than 
the last one It theiefore behoves eveiv lovei 
of humanity to bestow his careiul attention on 
this question and to find a satisfactory solution 
As matteis stand at present, eveiy fan minded 
person must admit that the distribution of the 
earth’s sui face is quite disproportionate to the 
population of the different countries In some 
of the Asiatic countiies, there is not even enough 
breathing space for the population, whereas 
some white countries are the proverbial ‘lands 
of plentj”” having a most sparse population 
900,000,000 Asiatics aie compelled to be cooped 
up in a territory one sixth the size of that 
occupied by 600,000,000 whites It is theiefore 
no wonder that the foimei should resent such 
an anomalous position and demand the opening 
of the portals of those countries, which aie 
still very sparsely populated, to a portion of 
then overcrowded population 

Already through piejudice, ignorance or other 
causes — it matters little — 4sian immigration to 
the United States, Canada, Australia, etc , has 
been dealt a heavy blow by the imposition of 
various restrictive legislations of a most humi- 
liating character With the closing of all the 
inlets tor immigiation, and the growing surplus 
of an ever-mcreasing population, w^'e are really 
placed in a desperate position We aie unwilling 
to believe that the whites desne to see us die of 
congestion and suttocation Nevertheless, des- 
pite our piecarious position, their persistently 
hostile attitude towaids oriental immigrants 
cannot but lend coloui to this belief 


It IS against all canons of logic and justice 
that the whites should monopolise all the good 
things of the earth, and refuse to part with 
even an infinitesimal portion, when demanded 
by the coloured foi the improvement of their 
own lot 

He makes it quite clear that racial 
inequality is incompatible with the 
maintenance of peace 

The statesmen of the whire Poweis are al- 
ways unstinted in showing their solicitude for 
the maintenance of the peace of the world But 
can peace e\er be maintained when the majoiity 
of human beings are subjected to the grossest 
possible injustice at their hands ^ If they are 
leally sincere in what thej^ profess, their first 
task is to lemove the disabilities from which no 
less than 900,000,000 of the world’s population 
aie suttermg 

Secondly, Mr SadakazuSugita, Member 
of the Japanese House of Peeis and former 
President of the House of Representatives, 


wxites — 


The failure of the racial question at the Peace 
Conference at Pans this year is chiefly due.to the 
selfishness of the white race If, however, there 
had been complete understanding among all the 
Oriental nations and had they presented a 
united front at the Confeience, we should 
certainly have won victoiy and made the white 
races to recognise our equal lights with them 
besto ved by Heaven Therefore 1 suggest that 
you make your magazine an organ of mutual 
understanding among the Asiatic peoples so 
that miustice and aggression, from whatevei 
quarter it comes, may be checkmated 

Thirdly, Mr Hiroyuki Tanaka, an 
influential Buddhist leader, writes — 


It IS a matter for oui profound legret that 
the racial equality proposition has been exclu- 
ded from the League of Nations Covenant which 
professes to be based upon justice and humanity 
Now equality is the great truth of the world 
which was already propounded by Sakya Muni 
three thousand years ago In these days of 
progress, they still persist m racial discrimina- 
tion, probably as the result of the preponder- 
ance of then material civilization as well as of 
tbeir inability to understand spiritual civiliza- 
tion This lather commands our commisera- 
tion I believe that the great principle ol racial 
equality will be jealously supported by the 
“Asian Review ’’ 
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A GREETING TO INDR 

India, out mother, hoary -with all ages, 

Yet for ever gracious, young and fair and fiec, 

We, thy fostei -children, wondering and adoring, 

Over lands and oceans gather home to thee 

India, our mother, thou hast called, we answer 
Swift we run to greet thee, gathering at thy knee , 

Take our hves and use them, making them or marring , 

See, we give them gladly, dedicate to thee 

Wilt thou have us, mother, aliens and strangers. 

Born in roaring cities, fai across the sea ^ 

Wilt thou kiss us welcome bounteously bestowing 
Pardon for our follies, grace to leain of thee ^ 

Aye, we trust thee, mothei, thou wilt ne’er refuse us, 

For we gieet thee humbly, love oui only plea 
See, as little children, joyful and confiding, 

Crave we now they blessing, claimmg love from thee 

Lo, through endless aeons, eie the worlds were moulded, 
Thou hadst called us, mother, slaves of thine to be 
Thus the Love Eternal destined and determined 
God who gave us being, gave it us for thee 

J S Hoyland 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Dr. Sherwood Eddy on Responsible 
Government in India 

Dear Sir, 

I have just received after a long delay a copy of 
“The Modern Review’’ for December, 1919 In it I 
find that I am misquoted as though I had been oppos- 
ing responsible government in India On the contrary 
I have rejoiced at India’s advance in this matter 1 
do not know whether your correspondent got hold of 
some garbled account of remarks which I made m a 
newspaper or how it happened^ but the article certainly 
does not represent my own position What I did say 
on the matter was as follows 

^^India f The word is filled with a content more vast 
and various than that of any other nation As we 
have again journeyed through this great land we have 
been impressed by the tact that India is colossal and 
continental We have passed through most of hei 
fourteen provinces, and many of her 675 native states 
In China prevailingly we found the simple, solid fact 
of Confucianism, but in India we have been dealing 
with men representing eight of the world's great reli- 

g ions and many minor faiths Hindus, Mohammedans, 
uddhists, Sikhs, Jams, Par sees, Jews, Animists, and 
Christians We have passed through populations 
separated in speech by 147 different languages We 
have been staggered by the problem of 2000 different 
castes 


“Yet India today, despite all these handicaps and 
divisions, through the difficult medium of a foreign 
tongue, under her own leadership is being born a new 
nation with a new national consciousness Although 
she IS divided and subdivided into sharper antagonisms 
of race, rank and religion, of caste, creed, and color, 
than any other nation in the world, yet she is being 
forged into one burning unit of national aspiration so 
far as her leaders are concerned Educated leaders 
today are joining hands in a grov\ing demand for 
home rule, with the cry ‘‘India for the Indians ” Since 
the war the tide of democracy has been sweeping 
around the world It has been affecting the misgui- 
ded Bolshevism of Russia, the nationalism ot Ireland, 
of Egypt, Korea, the Philippines, China, and many 
other lands 1 his tide of democracy is s\\ eeping o\ er 
the continent of India today 

“A new glory is burning in India’s heart, a new 
pnde m her soldiers who fought the world’s most 
formidable army An old memory is rekindled of her 
ancient past, in the golden age ot her own heroes, a 
pride of race that gathers in its new-born civilization, 
from the Aryan conquerors down to the long line 
of rulers and philosophers, from the great Asoka and 
Akbar to her modern heroes ” 

Very sincere!} yours, 

Sherwood Edd> 
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The Disturbances in Fiji 
An Enquiry_^ Needed 

The news which has now at last tiick- 
led thiough from Fiji, aftei montiis of 
anxious waiting, xs most alarming in 
charactei Mi Manilal, Mi, nn b , 
Barrister at Law, is by far the ablest 
Indian in the Colony It will be remem- 
bered that he was deported at twenty- 
four hours’ notice, immediatelj’ after the 
distuibances occuiied Now, after three 
months, a belated letter has come from 
him relating the causes of the distuiban- 
ces and giving a vivid pictme of the intoler- 
able indignities to which Indians ot every 
class have been exposed It will be le- 
membeied that w’hile the Fiji Deputation, 
consisting of Di Twitchell, Rt Rev the 
Bishop of Polynesia, and the Hon Mr 
Rankine, late Colonial Secretary, were at 
Delhi and in the provinces, all kinds of 
soothmg telegrams weie despatched fiom 
Fiji, which were published in India, uig- 
ing, in so many words, the Indian public 
not to be alarmed at what had taken 
place A further inspired telegram reached 
India by way of London during the Prince 
of Wales’ recent visit stating that His 
Royal Highness was glad to be assured 
that the disturbances had not been due to 
‘racial’ causes Now that authentic, first- 
hand information has come at last, we 
know what to make of such soft words 
They remind us of the telegrams which 
were despatched to England concerning 
the Jalhanwala Bagh and other incidents 
m the Punjab last year When will Govern- 
ments learn that the truth must be told 
and fearlessly told at once, if credit and 
honour are to be mamtamed ^ 

Here is the account, in brief, which Mi 
Manila! has given It bears, on the face 
of it, as far as I personally know the con- 
ditions of Indian labouring life in Fiji, the 
stamp of truthfulness We may allow for 
heightened language owing to the excite- 


ment under which it was written, and 
the epithets might " not have been so 
strongly expressed at another time, but 
it burns with the fire of a righteous indig- 
nation wLich will cany conviction all 
ovei India and will make Indian men and 
Indian women once and for all determine 
that they will never for one moment allow 
their fellow countrymen and their fellow 
countrywomen to be reciuited by paid 
professional recruiters in order to be sent 
out again to swell the piofits of these 
wealthy owners, who will not sciuple to 
make piofits so great that they have to 
be caiefully concealed, vsrhile they refuse 
starving Indian men and women a few 
pence rise in wages, with which to get 
bread to feed then little children The cry 
will go up from all India,— ‘Never again 
Never again ’ 

The following are the words of Mr 
Manilal — 

“Whilst ai tides have risen 200 and 300 per 
cent in price, niy countrymen have been receiving 
only 2 shillings daily wage, which is entirely in- 
sufficient to keep body and soul together My 
countrymen have been denying themselves the 
decencies of life, and the moi al leprosy, that has 
taken a strong hold on their lives, is the direct 
result of low wages The Colonial Sugar Refin- 
ing Co IS directly interested in their laboui 
Instead of taking a lead, they have only been 
throwing sops at Indians, and, in the absence 
ol any effort on their pait, other Europeans do 
not care to move E\en the Fyi Government is 
impotent to help, though it has used its powers 
to Cl ush the Indian strikers by depriving them 
of then sticks, legislatmg against their moi mg 
in groups of more than five, or living more than 
seven together under a roof, and, finally, by 
making it penal for every Indian man or woman 
to stir out ot their homes without a permit, 
which in many cases was not granted wrthout 
a promise to go back to work on the old rates 
of pay Eveiy European and half-caste was 
provided with a baton to beat Indians with 
and the savage Fijians were reinspiied to delight 
in torture and cruelty [The Fijians only three 
generations ago were cannibals — C F A ] 
Returned sailors and soldiers were patrohng 
streets and guatdmg street corners, and it 
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was the game of llie white capitalists topiovoke 
aad draw e\ eii Indian women into a distur- 
bance, wheie the sight ot Indian women 
assaulted by their brutal or eiseeis (ol the days 
of slavery) excited the Indian mob into riots 
The whites had started a false lumoiii, that 
Mrs Manilal, my wife, was going to be ariested 
on a warrant, or was actually in custody This 
added fury to the flames, and on the 12th ol 
February serious troubles took place with 
casualties on both sides A reign of teiioi 
exists in Fiji, and the free Indian is taught a 
lesson that he can never lorget 

I wish to put opposite this pictme of 
starvation and desperation the following 
cold business account of the piofits of the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company, taken 
from the columns of the ^Sydney Biilletm' 
The Headquarters of the Company ate m 
Sydney This is how it luns, (the italics 
are mine) — 

‘Tn past balance sheets, the C S R Co 
certainly did not disclose profits made foi 
instance, in 1910, they admitted that for 15 
years they had been purchasing piopeities in 
Fiji out of profits The result is shown m the 
table m 1916, assets ncic wiitten up by no 
less than £3,250^000^ and bonus shaies were 
issued for an equal amount in a new ComiDany, 
which was called the Maoriland and rip 
Company A Direcioiate, which can shake SVi 
millions out of its sleei e in this way— equal to 
the entire formet wintered capital — cannot 
expect its hgitres to be taken too seriously 
Looking back ovei the past ten years gives an 
amazing record of this mammoth concern 
Since 1907, no new capital has been got in but 
in that year besides £225,000 raised by the issue 
of ISpO £20 shares for which only £15 was 
paid, ^£75,000 of accumulated profit was 
capitalised That brought the paid up capital 
to £2,500,000 The paid up capital of the 
parent Company alone is now £3,250,000 and 
every penny of that £750,000 represents capi- 
talised profits Here is a short history of what 
has happened since 1908 — 

Dividends paid £3,681,875 

Profits capitalised 750,000 

Assets written up and bonus 
shares issued m M and Fqi Co 3,250,000 

Added to visible reserves 463,379 


£8,145,264 

I will give now anothei set of figures 
winch may show something of the labour- 
ers’ side of the picture The average sav- 
ings sent to India by Indian indentured 
laboureis, each year, over a period of 3 
years, amounted to £4,836 per annum , 


Ol an aveiage of about six sliiiliiigs and 
eight pence pei laboiirei pei aiintim 

C F A 

True Stones^ not of EnipireSj biifc 
of Famished Villages 

Extracts will be given in tliis note from 
Prehminaiy Repoit of the Non-ollicial 
Committee appointed h\ the Utkal Union 
Confeience held at Puii in the last week ot 
Decembei, 1919, to enquire into the 
alleged famine conditions obtaining in the 
sitddei sub-dmsion of the Puii Distiict ” 
The committee consisted of Babu 
Jagabandhu Singh, pleader, Pun, pi esident, 
and the Hon’ble Babu Gopabandhu Das, 
B A , B L , Sakhigopal, Pun, AIi Laxmi 
Naiain Sahti, b a , membei, Seivants of 
India Society, Allahabad Biaiich, Babu 
Nilakantha Das, u A , Sakhigopal, Pun , 
Babu Banamali Das, pleader, Pun, Babu 
Brahmananda Mahanti, pleadei, Pun , 
and Babu Dibyasingha Pamgiahi, u v , 
BL, Pun, membeis We shall omit the 
causes of the famine, floods being among 
them One sentence in the lepoit says 
‘^Duiing these flood days people could 
not come out ot then homes and died in 
numbers of starvation ” 

One thing in the lepoit seems lather 
inexplicable We lead ot a non-official 
distress relief commitee, with the District 
Magistrate as its president, which sjient 
Rs 13000 up to 1st Apnl last in lelicf 
work We also read 

Our popular Superintendent of Police, Rai 
Babadtir SaUii Chanel, influenced some iidi 
Merchants of Calcutta, collected about 60000 
and opened independent relief centers Goa ern- 
ment did hoAAevei send a Dejiiit} Magistrate 
foi compelling some local people to sell then 
stoied paddy at a cheapei late 

We read again about the same piivately 
worthy police officei ’s benevolence 

13 oiphans weie sent, 10 Babu Nilakaii- 
tha Das (3 from Garh Mrugasua and 7 fiom 
Dabhai and adjacent Aillages) and 3 Babu 
Lalvshmmaiayan Saliu from Chasir to Rai 
Bahadur Sakhi Chanel’s pm ate orphanage 
at Pun This orphanage Avas slai ted only this 
yeai and thcie \\eie 99 inmates on 26-4-20, 
almost ail of whom were picked up fiomthc 
famine areas That an oiphanage A\a& felt a 
necessity this year alone goes to pioAC that the 
condition pi evaihngm the Aullages A\as Aery bad 
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And yet the report is a grave indictment 
of inhuman o&cml neglect of duty How 
could two of the highest officers in the 
district be cognisant of famine conditions 
in then private capacity and ignorant of 
such conditions in then official capacity, 
at one and the same time ^ That is the 
mystery Had these officers any instruc- 
tions fiom any superior authority to keep 
then official eye closed to famine condi- 
tions The only high officer whose conduct 
as a private individual and as an officer 
has been consistent, though sub-human, 
thioiighout IS Mr Giunmng, the commis- 
sionCi. of the Division 

At the Utkal Union Conference held in 
Decembei, 1919, a committee was 
appointed to enquiie into the real stale ol 
things in the distressed aieas As desiied 
by the Confeience this committee asked foi 
official co-opeiation, the lesiilt being that 
the encjuiiy was delayed, as the committee 
did not get a final leply fiom Government 
till about the end of February, 1920 The 
committee ought to have known that 
co-operation means the subordination of 
non-officials to official policies, and hence 
it IS impertinence, if not high treason, foi 
non-officials to ask for the co-operation of 
Government Let us, however, quote from 
the report 

Tlie Committee sent a copy of the resolution 
of tlie confeience asking for co-operation of 
officials witli them Government was reminded 
by means of letteis as well as by telegrams, and 
Hon’ble Babu Gopabaiidhu Das, a member of 
tbe Committee, interpellated in the Legislative 
Council for a final decision of the Government 
on the point, and at last reply was received 
ironi Government saying that no useful purpose 
would be served by an enquiry like the one 
suggested by the Utkal Union Conference 

The committee began their enquiiy 
independently on the 3id March, 1920 
^ Wo lesponsible officer went to the spot to 
see the condition with his own eyes, for 
which the public pressed so haid in the 
press Now comes the story of the 
commissioner's wondeiful tour 

At last the Commissioners tour to the famine 
tracts on the 6th and 7th March 1920, was 
programmed The enquiry Committee at that 
time passed the following resolution “As the 
Divisional Commissioner is coming to visit the 
flood-affected areas of the Pun District on the 


Gtli and 7tli March the Committee resolve that 
the Commissionei be requested to visit during 
his tour Dabhar and adjoining villages which 
are among the worst affected’’ (29-2-1920) 

A copy ol tins lesolution was immediately 
sent to the Commissionei thiougli the Distiict 
Officer The District Officer wrote on behalf 
of the Commissioner to the President of the 
Committee sa5!mg that the Commissioner would 
go to Gop and Dabhai on the 7th Then the 
Committee aftei taking a passing view of the 
famine area lioin Gop to Niinapaia through 
Dabhar sent a letter to the Collector stating 
the piobable loute through the famine area 
which the Commissioner should take Some 
of the members of the enquiry Committee m the 
mean time wrote individually to the Commis- 
sioner requesting hnn to see the famine area 
with his own eyes But suddenly on the Gth 
instead of 7th March, the Commissioner armed 
at Gop in a moloi cat and came back to Pun 
shortly aftei the same daj^ It was piactically 
not seeing the ai ea at all Afterwards it was 
made out fiom various utteiances both piivate 
and public of the Commissioner that the situ- 
ation was not at all giave and all that was 
to be done was being done by the Collector who 
was on the spot In fact the Collector had 
neither been to the interior where the situation 
demanded the officer’s presence nor was he doing 
anything for the relief of the distressed m these 
parts 

The above justifies the committee^s 
obseivation that ^‘this official attitude is 
inexplicable, and that this attitude is 
studied and understood by the subordinate 
officers on the spot as a part of good 
administrative policy, is well borne out 
from many evidences on our record 

Our enquiry first began on the 3rd of March 
at Nimapara whence, to propose a route for 
the Commissioner, we passed through the 
villages Nuharkri, Patahgan, Lahantra, Gadai 
Jena, Narda, Sandiha, Ambilihana, and Dab- 
har We found the tillages m a very deplo- 
rable situation Many houses were without 
any loofs, and many completely deserted Not 
a grain of foodstuff was found in any of the 
houses w e visited People were dying of star- 
vation in numbei s , still it was our strange 
experience to see that people did not venture 
to give their evidence in writing when we asked 
Choukidars were found terrified at our approach 
into villages Many of them hid themselves m 
their houses and pretended either illness oi 
absence The impression was that we were 
acting against the Government and that to say 
that people were dying of starvation or deser- 
ting homes is a crime for which the police are 
sure to arrest the people, and any Choukidar 
who would help us was sure to lose his post 

With much difficulty, ^and after much expla- 
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naiioii on oitr part of tlie kind bclia-^ loui of tlie 
Superintendent of Police^ wlio was working in 
his prnate capacity to relieve the distressed, 
and that Government woukl be glad (sic ) to 
learn the leal state of things, and what the 
local Police hold is not the real intention of the 
Government, some people made bold to gne 
evidence And in a few days, when they actually 
saw that thePoLce neither arrested the witnesses 
nor the members of the Committee, our incep 
tional difficulty ( so far as the villagers and not 
Choukidars weie concerned j was over 

The committee then quote the state- 
ment of one Choukidar, Mohan Malik of 
Lahantia 

“Fi om my village manv have died this yeai 
I cannot exactly say then nttmbei AFost of 
them hav e died lor want of food I Imv e repot- 
ted all deaths as due to diseases Out of Icar 
I have not repotted that the deaths were due 
to starvation No Chotikiclai reports that any 
Jeatli IS due to starvation Ihcv aie ah aid to 
do so In every case thev mv ent a disease lor 
then report 

For this ofience of speaking the linth 
Chotikidar Mohan Malik was called to 
the JNimapaia police station, wlieie the 
senior sub-inspectoi of police, Abdut 
Rahaman by name, beat him m the pie- 
sence of some gentlemen and thieatened 
him with dismissal “The case was 
reported to the authorities [Who weie 
these authorities — Ed , JIT i? ] by 6ne 
of our members, Babu Laxmi Naram 
Sahu, and the result was piomised [By 
whom "^—Ed , M J? ] tobe communicated, 
but no communication to that effect has 
as yet reached us The members of the 
committee have deserved well of the 
bureaucracy for their faith in “the author- 
ities Now comes the account of deaths 
due to starvation 

In the village of Lahantia w’^e took evidence 
from 11 families and the number ol deaths due 
to starvation was found to be 26 In the 
family of Muian Ojha, out of 13 members, 6 had 
died of starvation, and in absence of any epi- 
demic, all those deaths weie accounted for as 
due to various common diseases m the monthly 
vital returns of the local Police The Choukidm 
of Dabliai once leported a death io ha\e been 
caused hj starvation, for zhe death occurred in 
the presence oi some Volunieeis who asked the 
Choukidai to report the tiuth The Chonki- 
dafs book was torn by the Head Constable 
iGop Thana), Udajnath Sinha, m piesence of 
the Senior Sub-Inspector, Babu Makunda Lai 
Mishra A new book was given him in which 


that death n is igaui upoittd enured in 
level Some pieces of the torn book were pre- 
sented to Babus N K Das, L N Saliu and 
J B Smha by a \ illagCx w ho w as one of the 
witnesses to the event \ctions like these of 
the local police aie not laie Now iL is perhaps 
easy to undeistand wh}" no lepoiis leached 
hxgnei officials [But who, n not these liiguer 
officials, aie lesponsible loi the choiikidais’ 
belief that telling the tiuth is pmiisliable 
Ed, AI R ] oi any case ol starvation oi oi 
the leal state of the people It w as a veiy sad 
oight to see at the end of the v illage Lahanlra 
13 human skeletons lying on cieination gioiiiid 
Evidently the dead bodies were left there un- 
burnt On enquiry it w as lound out that the 
people baa no sliength nor sentiment to bum 
then dead Destitute niothcis in many places 
weie found lelieved when tlicir ehiklren died of 
salvation and husbands when wives deserted 
It IS very painful to note that iiowheie in the 
aiea did we notice in the houses we enteied, a 
baby pla3ang cluermlly in its mother’s lap In 
some villages theie were no babies at all Babies 
shortly after their bnth geneialh died for want 
of nourishment Piegnancj' of w omen tins 3 ear 
IS almost absent People have nothing at all 
to liv e upon, but wild iitibs winch tlie3 select 
fiom fields Some of these herbs at times prove 
fatal as thev aie poisonous \\t have wmrned 
people 111 manv v illages against the use of a 
tiee, tlie3" call Kantakusuni These seeds genei- 
all3 were found to cause t3mpandis, fatal m 
man3 cases People desert homes , fathers and 
motheis leave clnldien quite destitute and help- 
less, only to die in a few dav s 

The committee state that “people have 
taken to sell tiie veiy thatches of their 
houses for a small quantity of nee, not 
to speak of doois and dooi-sills ” The 
fact ol cases of deaths due to staivation 
being suppressed by the local police is 
borne out by the following lettei which 
Babu Nilakantha Das wwote liom Dabhai 
on the 27th March last to the police 
officei in charge of Gop thana 

“Sii, I have the honoiii to mfoiiii you that 
m these hooded areas of the Sacffii Sub-Division 
of the Pull District the death rate is v^ery high 
ev en ni these happy months of the v eai People 
genei alb have not a grain of fooastnfl in their 
houses, and theie is every' leason to believe that 
most of these deaths aic due to starvation, but 
nothing like that seems to appear in the Police 
reports I asked the reason both to you and 
the 2 nd Officer at Nimapara Thana I was told, 
ana 3"ou might have remembered it, that no 
repoit to that effect ever reaches the Thana 
officers [Wh3 ^ Because such reports are not 
wanted ^ — Ed , M i? ] Moie than half a dozen 
of the village Choukidars have been examined 
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"botli m God and JSlimapara Glides But for 
rmsons known to tliein tliev^ are lotind to 
labour under tlie queer [Not qtteei but coriect 
Ed j M i? ] belief tliat any leport of stai nation 
IS detrimental to tbeir self-mterest as Police ser- 
vants I therefore waited for diiect personal 
knowledge of cases which I thought to report 
myself On the 3rcl of this month I heard that 
Trilochan Biswal of Rahangoroda and his 
daughtei weie about to die of starvation I 
sent rice to them, but nas informed latei on 
that It was too late, and that both ot them 
died in days That was no direct personal 
knowledge Here in Dabhar tlieie is no epidemic 
now I left this place on the 13th and came 
back on the 25th morning of this month 
Many, I saw at the time of leaving the place, 
were mere skeletons for want of food On m 3 
arrival I was informed that 2 of these people 
Raghu Baral and the daughtei of Naiotam 
Swain, had already been staivedito death, and 
another, the wife of Ananta Bank, was about 
to die I with othei two gentlemen went to 
Ananta^s house and found the woman a mere 
bag of bones with hands and feet swollen This 
swelling of hands and feet I am told is almost 
an mvaiiable complication of starvation The 
woman wms \ei 3 ^ weak and could not audibly 
talk We again went to hei with boiled rice, 
dal and wlie 3 " As soon as she saw food, she 
seemed to come to life again and tried to use 
up We did not let her do so and began to 
feed her But we found it was too late She 
could not easily' swallow We went on trying 
to ply her W;ith our fruitless help for two daj^'S 
and she died this morning During the time 
we attended hei, she tried her best to express 
herself to some extent She said she had been 
living upon muthi sag, a wild herb, when she 
had some stiength She had had no food at 
all for five day s, i e , since she could not get 
about for want of nourishment When she 
iearnt she was not able to swallow, sbe was 
sure of her death, and implored us to take care 
of her blind daughter This is my personal 
knowledge of a cleai case of starvation, which 
I hope and reexuest you will kindly note m your 
report of vital statistics 

Copies of this letter were also forwaided 
to the district magistrate and superm 
tendent of police, Pun Result, nil 

The following extracts from the report 
give an idea of the general condition of 
the villages — 

^^Of the 3 famine tracts in the Pun Sadar 
Sub-Division, Dabhar is one of the 289 mam 
mouzas of the middle tract which is 142 sq 
miles in area 1 have been here almost a 
month I have seen people dying of starvation, 
which the village Choukidars invariably report 
as death due to diseases They say the higher 
officials would nevei allow to lepoit the truth 


m these cases The village has 59 families which 
had befoie last ilood 411 men, and 11 children 
have been since born in the vdlage All these 
11 new cliildien have died ior want of nourish- 
ment, ana of the 411, there are now 303 left mthe 
village, most of them being famished fiames only 
of women and children 5S including babies 
Jiave died and G1 have desei ted homes 4 houses 
have been altogether deserted and on 9 11101 e of 
the houses tlie^c aic no loofs, these having been 
sold for food In 24 houses the roof is so bad 
that it cannot stand en one hara showei In 
all but 4 houses tlieie is not a single metal plate 
Man 3 ^ have sold away even then doors and 
thresholds Not a giaiii of foodsltff is to be 
found 111 any house All the people depend on 
V arious wild herbs for food They walk almost 
naked, and women don t come out of their 
houses for want of cloth Tlieie weie 247 cattle 
m the village out of which 159 have been sold 
away, and man} of the remaining are good foi 
nothing and will not fetch a price To-day 
(29-3-20) there xS a shower of lain Who can 
describe the distiess of these unfortunate people ^ 
W omen and children either solitary or in gioups 
are found weeping under the open or half-open 
loofs of their dooiless houses Drenched as they 
are they have no cloth to cover their body with 
The houses ai e full of winter which they cannot 
clear foi want of plates This woe, however, 
will not linger long, for by the time of the rainy 
season, there will perhaps be no human beings 
to suifei This description is but quite an 
illustration The whole area is as bad, if not 
worse Still queer it is that no high officials, not 
even the District Officer, have any personal 
knowdedge of all this They still depend on 
repoits Who is then responsible for the steady 
depopulation of this area [Written by Babu 
Nilakantha Das ] 

The condition is far worse in many villages 
Sanadiha is a small village of 16 families, where 
on the 3id March we saw there were no roofs on 
15 houses and 4 families altogether deserted 
their homes 17 deaths occurred since the flood 
and 23 deserted homes Some bony frames of 
children weie found wandermg about and 
looking wistfully at any passers-by We were 
informed that in a house a potter, Gadai Muduli 
by name, his wife and daughter-— all 3 had had 
nothing to eat for about 4 days and were about 
to die We hastened to the house The man 
was lying on the bare floor with his famished 
daughter and at the sight of us, with much 
difficulty, dragged himself and prostrated at our 
feet whispering ‘T am dying'’ We gave them 
sufficient rice for 7 days and were satisfied to 
see that it was not too late, as it was in many 
other cases that we came across and helped Ml 
the three lived and in 3 or 4 days could walk 
about 

Women are the worst sufferers They 
suffer tte pangs of hunger, they die , but 
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that IS not the woist If they leave home 
in search of food and stray away even for 
24 hours, there is an implied aspeision on 
then character and they have to become 

outcasts 

Orplians are daily dying most miserable 
deaths and women are deserting homes never to 
rettirn , for, according to caste laws, w omen, 
tmhke men, are nevei taken back in their homes 
if they happened to remain away even lor a 
single night We have tried inncli to induce 
people to take back then women who deserted 
homes for want of food, but all to no puipose 

“Even in this state of things the Chouki- 
dari tax is being strictly realised,’' and 
^^sotne zamindats [landholders] of this 
tract are not slow to lake undue advan- 
tage of the miserable plight to which many 
of the people have been reduced ” 

The report of Mr A Y Thakkar, of 
the Servants of India Society, confirms 
the leport of the committee A few 
extracts from Ins report aie subjoined 

It was in Maich last that the Hon Mr 
Gopabandhu Das brought the distress in his 
district into prominence in the Bihai Legislative 
Council by showing pictures of famished people 
and sample herbs and powdeied rice husk which 
the afHicted people used as food, and by asking 
for a total grant of Rs 2,00,000 for their relief 

Government Relief 

The Commissioner of Onssa Division at last 
visited the afflicted area in a merely cursory way 
m Match last and did not think that the 
situation was at all seiious, as represented by 
the Public and the Press, and he mentioned m 
the L-egislative Council that the picture drawn 
by the Hon Mr Das of popular distress v/as 
overdrawn As a result ofthis diflerence in the 
two estimates, official and non official, Sir 
Edward Gait, tlie Lieutenant-Gov ernor of the 
Province, visited the afflicted area on the 7th 
of Api ' last This had a good effect as regards 
the ^ piei aling distress, though much 
ha*- net cv ne oi of it as people expected 
Graruilous doles ol ricc and cooked food is given 
to about 5,200 persons from six central villages 
and a Deputy Collector is appointed on special 
duty for this work But the quantity- of iice 
doled out to each person is less than that 
prescribed m the Famine Code, (40 tolas instead 
of 60 and 50 tolas to males and females respect- 
ively) and more centres of lelief are required to 
be opened to relieve many inner afflicted villages 

Loss OF Life 

In the meantime famine has^done its work hy 
taking a heavy toll of human lives Every 
village, howsoever small, (and in thi®* 


villages consist of c til V lo Lo toO houses eacii) 
has lost a few men vMiymu 0 to 4. to 

aozens and ill one case 75, die to the want ox 

food 

I am not m a position Id uw Us-ctU itdy 

the total loss has b^en I nuiC visited 40 
villages m my 8 days’ tour and on Ci^quuy in 
those villages I have been able to gatiici tliai: 
about 410 persons dnd of starv alien in tiiesc 
and a few othei villages cbout wliitli I got 
reliable record On this basis oi c o in put alien i 
can loughly guess the total loss of hie at d ^6 ’ 
at the lowest estimate I had the mi sioAltme to 
see one famished man d}ing m iii} cami) at 
Nimapara in my presence and anotlici m a 
village dead a few honis ago end not lenioved 
for ciemation In tli 2 villjgc of butan, om> lb 
miles off irom Pm 1 , as nmny os bO to bO are 
said to have died since the Aitguw uooJ, and 
we had the misfoituiu to count us mai*y as 2b 
human skulls in the ct -matron gionrd on the 
day of oui visit 

In tie titanic world wai , which inspite of 
the so-callod peace still continues, millions 
of men have been killed and man} more 
millions have been disabled I eoplc be- 
longing to the independent belligeieni 
nations have, theiefore, an excuse foi 
becoming callous The people of India did 
not take part in the war in then own light 
(or wiong), but they, too, leadmg and 
bearing daily of tne deaths of thousands 
in battle and being acensiomed to 
lepoits of deaths in then own countiy 
due to starvation, plague, influenza, &c , 
have giowii callous Still w e tlunk many will 
feel disposed to send contiibations in aid 
of the famine-stricken people, to Babu 
Jagabaiidhu Smgli, Treasurci, People’s 
Famine Relief Committee, Pun 

Our readers will exense us foi de\otmg 
so mui-h space to the tale oi nameless 
dead and dying villageis, instead of ^telling 
them of the many big thiiigs whuh nil the 
columns ofnewspapeis But ijowe^ei. unim- 
portant the mattei may seem, it shows 
how countless m}nads in oni countiy 
really live and die, and how the world 
lacks not how they Ine and die It also 
shows the real character oi the relation 
which exists between the ruleis who giow 
fat at the expense ol the villagers and the 
starving rural population It shows too, 
to what extent the lulers are the protec- 
tors of the peasants The articulate in teZ/i- 
gentsia, also, ought to be ashamed that 
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the famine is slightly teceiving then atten- 
tion aftei such a teirible numbei of 
deaths The account of the Pun famine 
may com nice at least some sensitive souls 
among us that the people of India deserve 
to die of starvation and the Bntisli 
Government 111 India deseiie to rule over 
a countiy depopulated and made a desert 
of by such deaths Foi the deaths in Pun, 
the villageis themsehes aie most to blame, 
next to them tliexi Oiij a countiymen, in 
the thud place the people of India in 
general, and lasll}^ Goceiiiment 

In Western couutnes oftener than 
not when there is anemploj'-ment or 
scaicitv ot food, the lower ordeis of the 
people become uaiuly, make demonstra- 
tions, break windows, plunder shops, &c 
In India, too, theie is sometimes looting 
of hits and shops, but generally and most 
often our people suffer in silence and die 
more quietly than even many lower 
animals Tlus difleience between the West 
and the East may incapacitate Westerners 
to perceive signs of famine in India “If 
people who have so little will to live 
and who are so moral or so timid (we do 
not know which — Fd ,M R )that they will 
not ‘misappropiiate on a large or small 
scale even for dear life’s sake, — if such 
people do not die of staivation, who will 
die^” That, therefore, may be how these 
enipiie-building peoples may think Still 
we hope our countiymen, who aie not 
empiie-buildeis, and who know that the 
life of many Oiiyaand othei villagers is 
such a spell of protacted misery that there 
cannot be any strong will to live, will 
have pity on those who aic not yet 
dead, however contemptible they may 
appeal Their patience and scrupulous 
regard foi otlieis’ pioperty ate virtues 
Whatevei may be the case in Western 
countries, the bulk of the Indian pe- 
ople cannot be imagined to turn “eco- 
nomic dacoits” and their educated 
leaders to be consequently deported or sent 
to jail as “politico-economic” dacoits, 
even though such a contingency might be 
considered by some erratic economic 
genius to be moie likely to draw the atten- 
tion of officers of Goveinmeut to such petty 
occurrences as deaths of villageis owing 


to want of food than non-official lepoits 
and letteis in newspapers So we 
would appeal to the highest officers of 
Government to pay heed to the sufferings 
of people who aie not as criminally brave 
as the Western proletariat but who 
simply die without giving the police and 
the executive any trouble and without 
furnishing sensational reading to the 
purchasers of newspapers It is not our 
purpose to discuss whethei the behaviour 
of our starving poor is more or less moral, 
spiritual, and human than the behaviour 
of the unemployed and ill-fed poor in the 
W’est But it may be to the interest ot the 
governors and the exploiters of India and 
of the propel tied classes of the people of 
India, too, to so act as to prevent our 
famishing pool fiora thinking that after 
all the turbulent Western labouring classes 
aie right News may spread in other ways 
than through the printed page 

If instead of dying like cattle, the Oriya 
villagers had taken to plundering their 
neighbours, they would have been 
adjudged legally and morally guilty and 
sent to jail Their Onya, Bengali, Bihari, 
Maratha, Andhra and other neighbouis 
and countrymen and their paid protectors, 
the public servants, fiom Sir Edward Gait 
down to the village Chotikidars, have, 
consciously oi unconsciously, set a highei 
value upon then own ease, comfort, time 
and pioperty than upon human life, but 
no one thinks that these neighbours and 
countrymen and public servants have in 
any way offended against moral laws 
That they are not guilty in the eye of 
man-made law goes without say mg The 
decently dressed among them are even 
quite “respectable” Yet conscience does 
not cease to ask “Which is more valu- 
able, human life oi property, human life or 
our ease and comfoit^” “If you talce my 
property even to save your life you are a 
felon,” that is a comfortable doctrine for 
the Haves But should the Have-nots ask, 
“If you keep your property and ease and 
comfort and leisuie even though we die of 
lack of food and raiment, is it an exemph- 
fication of morality and righteousness ?” 

We have forgotten to record that in the 
distiict of Pun, which, the reader must 
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have clearly perceived, overflows with 
milk and honey and all the good things of 
the world, Government have seen no cause 
to declare that a state of famine prevails 

Do the Syrians and the Arabs Want 
the French and the English as 
Mandatories or Masters ^ 

As self-determination was for some time 
the occidental cant of the day, it had to 
be pretended that the Syrians and the 
Arabs were yearning to have the French 
and the English as mandatories or masteis 
m the place of their former suzeiainsthe 
Turks But telegrams and lelteis from 
special correspondents published in the 
papers have reported raids, iiots, scuffles, 
brushes, &c , between the Europeans and 
the “natives” as the opposed parties That 
gives the impression that these laiders, &c , 
were like those vigorous and imprudent 
patriots who when then country is con- 
queied continue to give trouble and are m 
consequence branded as robbers The 
whole truth will perhaps never be 
definitely known, or known too late 
In the mean time, we may form oui provi- 
sional conclusions from what “An Arab 
Deputy” has written in the columns of 
Le Populaire, February 16, 1920, giving 
the impression that the movement of 
resistance is general and nation-wide 
Says he — 

Your great official organ of France, Le 
Temps, constantly denies the truth of events 
that are occurring in Syria 

It goes without saying that, after having 
assured the French people a thousand tunes 
that the Syrians aie seeking France, it is diffi- 
cult foi that journal, as foi any of its imperialist 
clientele, to confess that the Syrians are vigor- 
ously resisting foieign occupation 

Foi seveial months such papers have been 
trying to piove to the people whom they have 
constantly deceived, that the popular protests 
against the Fiench occupation were due solely 
to an underground English propaganda That 
legend is proved false by the simple fact that 
English occupation is even more hated by the 
Arabs than that o^" the French, and that the 
resistance to the English at seieial places m 
Arabia and Mesopotamia is more obstinate 
than that which the French hare anywhere 
encountered 

In England public opinion is beginning to see 
through the deceptions of its imperialist press 
which has tried to persuade it that the Aiabs 


would lore nothing betlei than to hare the 
Union Jack fly over them Let us hope that 
French opinion in its turn uill open its eyes 

The “Aiab Deputy” also asserts that 
the Arabs and the Syrians do not piefei 
the English and the French to the Tuiks 

Both the Erench and the English should 
know once for all that the Arabs are joined by 
a common religion with the Turks, and have 
been political^ identified with them lor centuries 
and therefore do not ivish to sepaiate them- 
selves fiom then fellow believers and bi others 
in arms meiely to submit to the domination ot 
a European nation, no mattci what foim the 
latter’s suzerainty may assume 

About Emil Faisal he writes — 

There is a good deal of talk about Erair 
Faisal That plays no part m oui demand for 
complete independence Not only his throne, 
but his very life \\ ould be m danger, were he to 
consent to any curtailment of \iabian indepen- 
dence 

More about him follovrs 
The Arab Deputy speaks of a soit of 
abortive conspiiacy of silence 

Le Temps is veiy angiy because some English 
newspapers in Cairo have published reports 
fioin Syria It claims that since the French 
papeis have refrained trom telling what is 
happening in Egypt, the English pi css ought to 
keep silent about the situation in Syria It 
assumes an air of telling the English ‘We might 
have made public all your disgraceful doings in 
Egypt, but we have not done so out of regard 
for oui alliance Now why do you not tieat us 
on the same footing That paper gives the 
English to understand that opposition to the 
French is directed equally against the English, 
and it urges that the Allies must maintain a 
solid front in the Near East — that is, a united 
fiont lor the purpose ot oppressing the weak 
and helpless 

On this policy of a united front he 
obseives 

This is perfectly logical, if you intend to 
follow the policy of political bandits, but what 
IS it from the standpoint of tiuly Fiench 
principles ’ Those disturbances are not due to 
brigands Of course, there may have been 
robber les and all that, but they have no con- 
nection with the resistance being offered by the 
people of Syria to foreign occupation There 
have been no battles oi even heavy skirmishes, 
but that IS because the men in charge, the real 
leaders, hare never ceased to counsel patience 
until it is known what the peace conference 
decides with regard to Syria 

Nevertheless, theie have been several 
bloody encounteis, of some of which the 
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Arab wntei gives brief a^ccoiints We will 
quote onCj as it brings ont tlie people’s 
attitude 1owai els Emu Faisal 

At Meigeiotin, -wliere tlie French commandei , 
at the suggestion of a few native Christians, 
conceived the odd idea of laisaig the French 
flag over the minai et of the mosque, there was 
lively hghting In one of these conflicts the 
French tioops lost 160 killed, two cannon, and 
several machine guns On two separate 
occasions irregular Arab forces ha/e taken 
French prisoners, but the government of 
Damascus hastened to letiirn the latter, 40 m 
numbei General Gouiaud sent seveial bat- 
talions to Mergeioun to lestore Ins authority 
there, but they weie unable to advance because 
volunteeis rushed in from eveiy direction under 
Emir Mahmoud Al-Paour While aflaiis were 
in this state Emir Faisal ai lived, and com- 
paiative peace ensued because the people expect- 
ed that he would be m a position to assure 
their complete independence without reserv^?- 
tions Emir Faisal expressed himself veiy 
definitely on this point from the moment he 
arrived at Beirut He thus calmed the people, 
who had begun to tin eaten Ins expulsion if he 
consented to any soit of a piotectorate or com- 
promised m the slightest their claim to indepen- 
dence 

Lebanon is for tbe most pait Chnstian 
and anti-Musalman, and its Administrative 
Council IS the only body in Syiia which has 
agreed to a French mandate But it, 
too, does not want European political 
control It would be interesting to know 
its opinion of Turkish lule, and its political 
ideals The ^'Aiab Deputy” wiites — 

In Lebanon, which is for the most pait 
Maronite and more Catholic and Papist than 
the Pope himself, theFrench authoiities attempt- 
ed to replace several civilian functionaries, and 
even ludges, without consulting the Administra- 
tive Council, which is a sort of legislative 
assembly there This body pi o tested with 
energ 3 q repeating that even the Tuiks them- 
selves had never presumed to interfeie diiectly 
with the local goveinment of Lebanon Both 
in that state and the adjoining territory the 
Turks respected the native couxts and the 
independence of local civil and military authori- 
ties They asseited that the people of Lebanon 
did not undei stand Fiencli cooperation to imply 
political control, but merely technical and 
financial aid to the extent that the people them- 
selves desired 

This protest by the Administrative Council 
of Lebanon, which is the only official body m 
Syria that has agreed to a French mandate, 
and has done so solely because it is anti-Mussul- 
man, was published in an Arabian journal prin- 
ted by the Maronites, which is employed as an 


official organ by the authorities in occupation 
The Flench lepiesentatnes theieupon suspend- 
ed this paper for having ventmed to puDiisli a 
protest by tne National Assembly wheie the 
words ‘complete independence’ w ere employed 
If the 250,000 or 300,000 Maromtes, who 
are ordinal ily such fanatical 
France and Catholicism, aie so jealous of their 
independence, what about the 4,000^00 Mus- 
sulmans and the 400,000 ‘Oithodox’ Chiistians 

of that province ’ ^ 

It IS no use for M Milleiand to say We 
have nevei thought of trespassing m any respect 
upon the independence of these people No 
one IS deceived by such statements as that 

The wntei states that the Arabs and 
the Tuiks aie le-umted closer than ever 
and gives the leasons 

The aimistice was signed in accoidance vnth 
the conditions proclaimed by Mr Wilson, but 
as soon as Germany and its allies weie helpless 
the promises of the aiinistice were trodden 
under foot, as well as the Foiuteeii Points 

Such a \iolation ofthe pioimses of complete 
independence, so piodigally made to the Arabs 
on so many occasions, has lesulted in reunitn^ 
closer than evei the \rabs and the Tmks It 
has taken but a few months to restore that 
intimacy 

Then follows a story of oriental “credu- 
lity,” disillusionment, and the lesult 

thereof , ^ ^ 

After the armistice the Aiabian state of 
Damascus, wearied of the wai, abolished obliga- 
tory military service and hoped to maintain 

domestic order with a simple constabulary 

— independent 


They thought, 


under the protection of a European alliance or 
(Jo not want to 


the League of Nations 


conquer other people, a nd no one will be per- 
mitted to conquer us Tliei efore, let us do 
away with this useless waste , „ , x. 

But, seemg the greed ofthe Allied Poweis, 
they now think it necessary to have more than 
a little army of 15,000 troops which, together 
with the tribes already armed, would normally 
be able to defend them So after the agree- 
ment entered into between Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau, which opened their eyes to the 
kind of ‘good faith’ with which they were to 
be treated, they decided to restore 
military seivice, which will give thut little 
countiy 150,000 fighting me^ all trained 
during the late war with the Tuikish forces 
and all equipped and armed from the German 
arsenals which were left in their midst Now, 
as to the other tribes and races and peoples 
throughout that whole region, their numbers 
aie very large, and they are all armed and 
resolute, , ^ -r^ xt. 

The prospect hefoie France is thus 
described 
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It IS probable that France bj niaintaimng 
an army of 150,000 men in Sr iia, and by spend- 
ing many billions of fiaucs, will be able to 
subdue the Syrian Arabians But that will not 
finish the task The interior of that country 
borders upon other lands inhabited by Arabs, 
Kurds, and Turks, and by the immense desert 
In starting a conflict with 4,000,000 Syrians, 
France will be making enemies of 15,000,000 
Arabs in the Levant, most of whom are armed 
tribes, without including the other Moham- 
medan peoples who are speedily acquiring soli- 
darity and organization under the blows that 
are being dealt them by the Entente 

The concltuJing paragraph of the aiticle 
IS worth ^quoting 

If you believe that I am evaggeiatmg, ail 
you have to do is to investigate the facts youi- 
self But what good will it do to confirm the 
truth too late, and aftei floods of blood have 
flowed ^ Imperialism, gieed of conquest— those 
are the things that caused the Great War, 
where aftei four years of fightmg one group 
has crushed the other , but this '^victory has 
cost so dearly that victors and vanquished 
alike are involved m a common rum It looks 
as if this lesson, the most tremendous in history, 
has not taught us 

Turkey and Belgium 

In the New Ha^ell Annual for 1920 it is 
stated ( p 536 ) 

“As to the numbers of Armenians, an estimate 
m 1896 gave 2,900,000, but the Turkish 
massacres ot 1904 and 1908, and the whole- 
sale massacre, with Geiinan cognisance and 
acquiescence during the great war, make it 
impossible to give any piesent reliable figure ” 

It IS not our intention to question the 
accuracy of this statement Taking it to be 
absolutely true, the alleged Turkish massa- 
cre of Armenians cannot have caused the 
death of more than 2,900,000 persons 
These massacies are stated to be the 
mam proof of Turkey’s failure to govern 
alien races and the mam reason foi depiiv- 
ing her of power over them 

The story of “Red Rubber” in the Congo 
Free (’) State, as told by Mr Morell, is 
known in all the continents Eefeirmg to 
it the New Eepubhc ( April 7, 1920 ) of 
New York says “You cannot lead of 
Belgium in the Congo, with its toll of 
10,000,000 Negro lives, without feeling 
that there is another side to pooi little 
Belgium ” 

The diilerence between Tuikey and Bel- 
gium then lies in this that Turkey ( let us 


take it foi granted j kdied at the most 
2,900,000 persons of fair complexion pio- 
fessing Christianity, and Belgium killed 
10,000,000 pel sons of black complexion 
who weie pagans It niay^ be asked whether 
it IS on account of this difleience that 
Belgium continues to be adinned, but 
arrangements ha\e been made foi Turkey’s 
extinction 

It ought to be made quite clear what is 
exactly meant by the power to govern alien 
and subject laces It should mean, not the 
power so to rule subject countiies as to 
eniich the ruling nation, but the pov ei so 
to rule dependent peoples as lo make them 
free, enlightened, Wealthy and piospeious 
If subject peoples lemain enslaved and 
mostly illiteiate and poor and deprived 
of their land and if nunibeis of them aie 
either killed on some pretext oi othei or if 
they die in large numbers of preventible 
epidemics year after year or of recun mg 
famines, it should be understood that the 
lulers are unfit to rule Judged by' this 
standard all the European peoples who 
have taken possession of Afiica— and of 
parts of Asia, too — must be declared unfit 
to rule alien races Dr W E Buighardt 
Du Bois writes in his book named “Dark- 
water, Voices from within the Veil” 

“In. black klnca to-day only one-seven teeth 
of the land and a ninth of the people in Libena 
and Abyssinia are appi oximalely independent, 
although menaced and policed by European 
capitalism ” 

Every wheie else the rest of the Africans 
have been deprived of their fieedoin and 
of their land This is a result of the 
European peoples’ power to govern 
others Was Turkey’s offence against 
humanity, not whitemanity' worse than 
this ^ 

The New Republic, after quoting from 
Di Du Bois’s book the passagd printed 
above, writes 

But can black Africa lule itself, the white man 
asks ? Whether he can or not, the diiving of the 
blacks into swamps and marsh, the grabbing’ of 
the best native land by 'legal” act is wicked 
And it IS wicked to falsify native character, as 
the Biitish adniiiiistratois have done eYciywhere 
they have gone, fiom the West Coast of Africa 
all throngli Asia and Polynesia, to the despaii of 
scientists and demociats and decent men 
ev ery’\?vlieie 
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Black Atiicans canccitamly rule them 
selves if left to themselves At the worst 
they would only fight among themselves, 
as taev piohabi}’ did beioie Euiopeans 
%\ejit to Alnca, and as ihe civihstd peoples 
of Europe did in pievious centuiies, did 
recently'', and aie stil) domg Internecine 
fighting nevei thinned the ranks of the 
aborigines of Ainca and Ameiica as 
European “lule” and colonisation have 
done It IS a he that Europeans went 
to Aiiica and America for the good of 
those continents , they went foi then own 
gam 

Ireland, 

The situation in Iielaud is veiy grave 
and getting day after day But British 
statesmen — in the interests of the Biitish 
Empire as they think — still refuse to 
solve the Irish pioblem in the only 
way in which it can be solved Wilting 
on this subject the iVeu Eepttbhc of 
America says 

Gone aie the days when the apologists foi 
British policy in Ireland could assert that the 
majoiity of Irishmen aie content with Biitish 
rule “It is of no use talking about self-determi- 
nation for Ireland,” declares Lloyd George 
Why of no use ^ “Because the people of Ireland, 
11 asked, would say by an emphatic majoiity 
that they wanted their independence and an Irish 
lepublic ” Pot Ameiica’s benefit Lloyd George 
asserts that “De Valera is putting foi^ard the 
same claim in exactly the same language as 
Jeffei son Davis did Acceptance of the demand 
will ne\ er be conceded It is a demand which, 
if persisted in, will lead to exactly the same 
measures ot lepicssion as in the Southern States 
of Ameiica ” Is that plain enough for our undei- 
standiug ^ A s to what England may be ex- 
pected to do, it is plain enough Not so as to 
the validity of the analogy Before we had 
to coerce the South we had a real national 
unity, and v e re established it When were the 
Irish and English one people, and when can 
they be expected to become one ^ 

Echo answers, “When^” 

The “Peace” Settlement with 
Turkey. 

The teims of the “Peace” settlement 
with Tuikey are such as would justify 
Muslims in taking all steps foi their 
abrogation or i adical modification, which 
do not involve the use of violence and 
physical force. And the animus against a 



That old reliable Life-preseivei 

— Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle 
Now that, instead of the “Jealousies", there is Agree- 
ment as to Division of Spoils, the “Life-Preserver" 
IS non-existent 

non-Chnstian Asiatic power is so evident 
in them that even non-Muslim Asiatics 
would be justified in making common 
cause with the Muslims, if they do so freely 
and voluntarily and with full understand- 
ing of the matter 

We write neither ftom the point of view 
of the Muslims believing in the Khilafat, 
nor fiom the point of view of those Hindus 
who think that as the Muslims have 
ceased to insist on sacrificing cows their 
Khilafat ought to be supported We be- 
lieve a man possesses spiritual authority 
only to the extent of his character and 
spirituality and power to convince others 
and we do not believe any animal to be 
more sacred than others So we write only 
fiom the view point of a believei in inter- 
national morality and justice 

The terms meah the practical extinction 
of Turkey as an independent power, 
they mean that though Europeans may 
and should rule in all continents, men of 
Asiatic origin must not hear sway in 
or neat Europe 

In the viceregal message to the Indian 
Muslims relating to these peace terms, it 
IS said s 
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They have been xeachea alter the most 
careful and anxious considciation ol repiesenta- 
tions from the Muslims of all countries and 
you have iny assuiance that before coming to 
its present decisions the Supreme Council has 
ba d all possible regard to those representations 
winch have proceeded Irom the ’Muhammadan 
subjects of His Ma-jesty in India 

Tn Whitaker’s Almanack for 1920, of 
which the preface is dated November 15, 

1919, we read “The teims of peace to 
be gi anted to Turkey have not been 
announced (November 15, 1919), but it 
has been stated by the British Premier 
that countries freed fiom Tuikish rule wdl 
not again be subjected thereto, and that 
the entiance to the Black Sea will not 
remain in Turkish custody ” In the New 
Hazell Annual for 1920 also, published 
some months ago, it is stated, “ Armenia 
will no doubt be created a separate state 
as the result of the war ” It may be 
presumed, therefore, that most, if not all 
the vital portions of the “decisions in 
respect of the peace settlements with 
Turkey” were leached, not “after”, but 
before “the most careful and anxious 
consideration of representations from the 
Muslims of all countries ” This presump- 
tion is stiengthened by the extracts 
printed below, one from a magazine 
published in the Far West and another 
from a magazine published in the Far 
East Dr Herbert Adams Gibbons, from 
whom we quote first, has spent many 
fruitful yeais in 'the near East’, with 
head quarters in Constantinopole, and 
for three of those years — namely, 1910 
to 1913— he was professor of history 
and political economy in Robert College, 
Constantinople In 1915 his history, 
“The Foundation of the Ottoman Em- 
pire,” was published This authority 
writes in the Century Magazine for April, 

1920, p 830 

President Wilson’s Christmas present to the 
belligerents in 1916 was a note m which the 
warring nations weie asked to state their 
peace programs On Jaiuary 10, 1917, the 
Entente powers handed to Ambassadoi Sharp 
in Pans an explicit reply, m which they openly 
affirmed the objects they sought by contmuing 
the war The ninth paragiaph of this answer 
stated textually that the near-Eastein policy 
of the Entente was “the enfranchisement of 
populations subject to the bloody tyranny 


ol the Ttiiks , the expulsion uom Europe ol the 
Ottoman Empire decidedlv alien to Western 
civilization " 

When this reply was wnitten, the Entente 
poweis were acting in haimony By secret 
treaties, made in 1915 and 1916, the general 
lines of the near-Eastern settlement had been 
decided upon Not only m wiitmg, but also on 
a map, the Ottoman Empiie had been dm ded 
into spheies of influence by Great Biitain, 
France, Russia, and Italj Theie was no uncer- 
tainty in the statement that they intended 
to expel the Ottoman Enipiie fiom Europe 
Possession of Constantinople and the guardian- 
ship of the Bospori'S and Dardanelles had been 
promised to Russia 

In the article from which the above 
passage lies been quoted, it is also said 
“There will be no peace in Euiope until the 
attribution of the greatest prize of the 
war IS made But the greatest piize is at 
the same time the greatest problem ” 

Mr Yoshibisa Kazuu writes in the 
Match number of the Asian Renew, 

A very interesting sidelight has been thi own 
upon the Turkish question by a press despatch 
from Switzerland, which states that the text of 
the scciet Pact of London which was foi the 
first time disclosed to the w'Oild by the Bol- 
she\iks m 1918 contained some slight errors 
and entirely oimtteJ the clauses jdi ending for 
the complete dis appeal anct of the Turkish 
Empire fi om the map 

In the statement, issued by the Govern- 
ment of India, explaining the piincipal 
decisions and the reasons for them, it is 
written “In his reply to the Khilafat 
Deputation the Prime Minister made 
it absolutely clear that Britain had no 
understanding of any sort or kind with 
Russia to the detriment of Turkey when 
the war began ” (The italics are ouis ) 
As the war &gan in 1914 and as, accord- 
ing to Dr Gibbons, the secret treaties for 
the partition of Turkey were made m 
1915 and 1916, the Government of India 
are literally correct in saying that no such 
undeistsCnding existed when the war 
began The Government of India cannot 
be expected to be so undiplomatic and 
frank as to volunteer infoi matron regard- 
ing subsequent understandings or treaties 

Tbe Government statement observes 
“It is also a mistake to suppose that the 
war was a religious one or that the terms 
of peace have been influenced in any way 
by religious considerations.” Among 
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other reasonSj this is probably meant to 
undo the effects oi the ciamotii raised by 
the Arclibisiiop of Cc^.nterbaiy and othei 
prelates la Gieat Eiitcuii, as also of the 
speech made uy ivli Lio] d Geo's ge m 
Augastj, 1914, ai ih.. coai.t ol which, in 
congratulating G-^^neial Ailenby^ the 
Premiei said 

^‘Tlie name oi Geiicial lllenhy will he ever 
remembeied as that of the most biffliant com- 
mandei who fought and won the last of the 
most triumphant ciiisades It was his good 
fortune bj Ins skill to bring to a gioiious end an 
enterprise vdiicli absoibed the chnaliy of 
Euiope foi ceatniies We forget now that the 
military strength of Euiope was concentrated 
for generations upon this pimpose in vam, and a 
Biitish army under General Allenby achieved it 
and achieved it finalW 

Paragiaph 6 of the Government state^ 
ment runs thus — 

6 4gam it has been said tuat the settle- 
ment IS a breach of the piomise or odei made 
by the Prime Minister in his speech of Januaiy 
1918 when he said ^'Nor arc we hglitmg to 
destroy Austna-Hiingary or to deprive Tuikey 
of Its capital or of the rich and renowned lands 
of Asia Minor and Thrace which are pre- 
dominantly Tuikish in race ” This passage must 
however be read with its context, for Mr 
Lloyd Geoige continued, ^^While we do not chal- 
lenge the maintenance of the Turkish Empire 
in the home-lauds of the Turkish race with its 
capital at Constantinople— *tlie passage between 
the Alediteiranean and the Black Sea being 
internationalized and neutralised — Arabia, 
Armenia, Mesopotamia Syria and Palestine are, 
m our judgment, entitled to a recognition of 
their sex3arate national conditions ” 

The question heie is, not so much what 
the Prime Mimstci said, but what he was 
reported in the papers in India and under- 
stood m India to have said , for it was 
the Indian new^spaper reports which in- 
fluenced the Indian Muslims to enlist in the 
army And it is well knowrn that Reuter’s 
telegrams of important official utteiances 
undeigo official censorship before they 
are sent from London and aie again cen- 
sored in India before publication We 
have now no files of papers before us to 
ascertain how Mr Geoigc was lepoited 
in India But we do not lemember to 
have previously read the context quoted by 
Government, though we cannot pietend to 
have a A^ery tenacious memory It may be 
useless to quari el over what Mr Geoige 

89%-13 


exactly said , but it may be asked why, 
if liidians ha-^x misunderstood him to 
have gi'^-en a pledge w inch he did not give, 
Mr Lhaiks Rooeits i.as ,ie same 

rii 5L i ' c i ’ t 1 he ' t ii cou V 

pOi.iV.iV it < Jii^ (w ■—* 

Air Chuhs Roberiis wiiLCS in the ‘^Times’’ 
to-day reminding the |>ublic that the Indian 
Alusaiinan sentiment regaidiug the Tutkish 
Treaty is bajsed upon the Prime Almister’s 
pledge regarding liirace, Constantmnple and 
Turkish lands in Asia Minoi , repeated on Feb 
20, last with ddibeiatioa by Air Lloyd George 
Air Roberts holds that the pledge must be 
treated as a wnole, not as binding only legard- 
ing Constantinople but also binding as regards 
Thrace and Asia Minor He desciibes the pledge 
as binding upon the nation as a lAhole and its 
breach in any part as a gross breach of faith 
on the part of the British Empire He demands 
that if there is an unanswerable reply to the 
charge of breach of iailli it ought to be given 
and adds that the Piime Ahnistei ma^v regard 
his ov n \\ ord light W li he cnooses, but he has 
no right to break a pkdge given on behalf of 
the nation He concludes that ifc is incredible 
that such a pkdge should not have been kept 
m the letter and m the spiiit 

Air George’s speech was made in 
January, 191b Greece joined the Allies m 
their war against Germany in June 1917 
This she did on certain understandings, 
which are thus described by Dr Gibbons 
m the Century Magazine 

And then there was Greece, neutral and 
semi-hostile when the secret treaties were made 
but now an important ally under the wise 
leadership of M Yenizelos The great leader 
did not demand Constantinople, but he was 
careful to make it clear that the Greeks were 
united m aspiring to the mcoiporation of Thrace 
in Greece The realization of this war aim 
would depiive Constantinople of most of its 
European hinterland 

We do not find consistent adherence to 
any principle m some of the terms For 
instance, Adrianople has been cut off from 
Tuikey, in spite of its population being 
piedominanily Tuikish, on the pettifogg- 
ing plea that ^ht is only an island of 
Turks separated from the Constantinople 
sector by a region predominantly Gieek 
It IS impossible to separate an island 
such as this from tne leiiitories by which 
they are suriounded, and therefore 
it has been treated as pari of Ihrace/’ 
and made over to Greek su^jerainiy, with 
no futur^ hope of self determination, such 
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as has been given to Smyrna, which is 
also an “Island” of Greeks and ilimemaus 
separated from other Giceks and Armenians 
by a region predominantly Turkish In 
Smyrna “the suzerainty remains with 
Turkey and the districts concerned viill 
eventually decide their own destiny by 
vote,” and it is not difficult to guess how 
they will probably vote , — they will pio- 
bably throw off the suzerainty of Tmkey 
and thus become a non-Turkish free state 
in a region belonging to Turkey Why has 
not such a chance been given to the pre- 
dominantly Turkish town of Adnanople to 
become in future a free Turkish State in a 
region included in Greece ^ Just as the 
autonomous state of Smyrna is to be admi- 
nistered by Greece, why could not an auto- 
nomous state of Adnanople be administered 
by the Turks there ^ That would have meant 
equality of treatment for European and 
Asiatic, Chnstian and Muslim, alike. 

Great sohcitude is expressed m para- 
graph 10 of the statement for the indepen- 
dence of the Arabs and some other Muslims 
As similar zeal for independence has not 
been displayed in the case of the predomi- 
nantly:. Moslem country of Egypt and the 
Christian Island of Ireland, though both 
the Egyptians and the Insh have been 
literally dyrngf for it, it would not be unfair 
to presume t^hat the zeal for Arab and 
Kurd independ»ence is not an unadulterated 
commodity. 

“The qliosest ties of friendship with 
Turkey ”,/inentioned in the statement, did 
not ‘5.H;and in the way of Great Britain’s 
pre»ctically becoming mistress of the Turkish 
rpossessions of Egypt and Cyprus long 
before the war, nor did it prevent her 
from remaining a meie unconcerned spect- 
ator when Italy waged unprovoked war 
upon Turkey and deprived hei of Tnpoly 
As regards the schemes of local self- 
government to be drafted for Kurdistan 
and the provision made for the local self- 
government of the town of Adnanople, 
&c , It should be remembered that local 
self-government is no new thing in the 
Ottoman Empire Even before the 
restoration of Midhat Pasha’s constitu- 
tion in 1908, there was local self-govern- 
laent there. Mr, Grattan Geary, a well» 


known Anglo-Indian fold style) writei, 
who tiavelled in Turkey more than thirty 
jears ago, wiote thus of the Turkish 
goverament in his work on Turkej’’ — 

**The Turks are much mote fitted toi Pailia* 
mentarj institutions than manj nations which 
flatter themsehes that they are much further 
advanced m cKihsation One reason for tins is^ 
that there has been always a large measuie of 
local self-government throughout the Empire 
The experiment of a Turkish park anient w as by 
no means absuid m itself, though it appeared so 
to Euiopeans who had no means of becoming 
acquainted with the real tendency of things in 
the Ottoman Empiie, and kne’w nothing ot the 
existence of a certain measure of ^elf gOYcinmtnt 
m all its ijrovmces ” 

Mr Grattan Geary's testimony in 
favour of Turkey is borne out by what an 
^‘Arab Deputy” has written m the Fienck 
newspaper Lt Populaire, namel> ^ 

^‘This body [the Administratue Council of 
Lebanon, who are Christians] protested with 
energy, repeating that even the Turks them- 
selves had never presumed to interfere directly 
with the local government of Lebanon Both 
m that State and the adjoining teintorj" the 
Turks respected the native courts and the 
independence of local civil and military author- 
ities They asserted that the people oi Lebanon 
did notunderstand French co-operattoii to imply 
political control, but merely technical and 
financial aid to tht extent that the people 
themselves desired ” 

In fact the Ottoman Empire was really 
m a more advanced condition, though 
not comparable with the best European 
countries or Japan, than is generally 
known or believed T o mention one or 
two particulars In the New Hazell 
Annual for 1920, it is written, ‘*the press 
and education are free,” and we showed 
in a previous issue that 10 per cent of 
the population were under instruction 
there against less than 4 per cent in British 
India Again, ‘‘The judges are memovable 
except according to law ” 

Regarding Palestine, Mesopotamia and 
Syria, the Government statement says . 

It cannot be too clearly understood that m 
all the^e three cases the mandates have been 
granted for a specific purpose an d for a tempo- 
rary period The immediate application to 
these areas of the pniiLiple of nationality would 
spell chaos and anarLhy , and the work of the 
mandatory powers is to assist tne local in- 
habitants with admiaistiative advice and help, 
until such time as they are fit to take over 
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with success the business oi adminiseratioxi 
without outside assistance 

History will record whether the 
mandates aie really foi a temporary 
period and for the specific philanthropic 
purpose w^hich is piofessed But we do 
not tmdei stand how and why the principle 
of nationality which is applicable to the 
Hedjaz is not applicable to Palestane, 
Mesopotamia and Syria Are the three 
last-named countries less avilised or less 
eager for self-rule than the Hedja^ ^ And 
are Egypt and Ireland less fit for self-rule 
than the Hedja^ It would be interest- 
ing to know whether the Hedjasj is lack- 
ing m mineral products, like oii, coal, &c 
The Mandate for Armenia* 

Reuters's telegrams from Washington 
state that President Wilson has asked 
Congiess for autlionty for the United 
States to accept the mandate for Armenia, 
that his message has been referred to the 
Foreign Aftairs Committees of both 
Houses, and that Republican leaders 
predict that the message will not return 
to the Senate, whose Committee, it is 
stated, unanimously oppose acceptance 
of the mandate We are opposed to man- 
dates in the sense in which they have been 
really and practically understood by the 
European mandatories For instance, in 
the Century Magazine article from which 
we have already cjuoted, Dr Gibbons 
says 

‘The French say frankly that they cannot go 
into the mandate game ei cept where they see 
quick financial returns for the investment of 
limited capital Their interest m Armenia is 
confined to the cotton of Cilicia and copper of 
Arghana ’’ 

Take also the following extracts made 
by the London Nation from a recent 
speech of Mr Lloyd George and a recent 
speech of M. Briand 

I cannot undei stand withdrawing from 
the more important and the more promising 
part of Mesopotamia Mosul is a country with 
gieat possibilities It has rich oil deposits If 
we did not undertake the task, perhaps some 
other country would What other country will 
undertake that responsible task except Great 
Britain^ We shall certainly claim the right 
to be the mandatory Power of Mesopotamia 
including Mo«ul — fMi Lloyd Goeige, m the 
Commons March 25th ) 


“It was in the interests of France that he 
asked for Mosul (i e , when as Premier he nego- 
tiated the Secret Treaty of 1916) on account of 
Its petroleum fields, because everyone knew that 
the future would belong to the nation that 
owned the greatest quantity of petrol France 
must therefore mamtam herself m that region ” 
— (M Bnand, m the French Chamber of 
Deputies, Maich 27th ) 

The Nation itself observes — 

Mr Lloyd George has saved us the trouble 
of discussing how far our difterences over Turkey 
turn on the higher morals of mandates and self- 
determination In a moment of candour, while 
answeimg Mr Asquith, he blurted out the 
truth Wc are “out” for oil For our own 
part, with no Celtic blood to help us, we had 
long ago reached that realistic conclusion 
When we hear a statesman talking “mandates, 
we have formed a habit of asking, Is it oil m 
this case, or coal ^ It was oil that caused us 
to guarantee the “integrity and independence’^ 
of Persia ” and induced Mr Churchill to take 
foi the Admiialty half the shares in the company 
which enjoys the concession of the Persian oil- 
field It was oil, with Mr Churchill again in 
charge (this time at the War Office), which led us 
to claim Mosul and Upper Mesopotamia We do 
not pretend to know whether these weUs are as 
fabulously rich as some suppose, and we doubt 
if Mr George is right m thinking that most of 
them, or the best of them, are near Mosul 
That IS a detail however ; undoubtedly there 
is oil round Mosul, and both Pans and London 
know it Since both the Allies agreed long ago 
to dismember Turkey, the question now presents 
itself, which of them shall have it ’ M Briand 
may exaggerate when he says that the future 
belongs to the nation which has the most oil 
Some might venture to ask timidly whether 
courage and a sense of duty, not to mention 
science, may not also be subordinate factors in 
that future world which the Allies are shaping 
But let us agree that oil will count Well, we 
have got Burmah and Persia, not to mention 
Lower Mesopotamia (where also, we believe, 
there is much oil) and some as yet undefined 
relation to the Transcaucasian field , France 
wants a share 

In our last issue we pnnted a Reuter’s 
telegram m which one reason for the 
League of Nations declining the mandate 
fot Aimenia was stated to be that it 
“implies heavy financial and military 
burdens,” oi, in other words, it would be 
a losing job, not a lucrative one 

Mandates ha\ing to be understood in 
the light of passages like the above, we 
do not want any country to be placed under 
a mandatory But if Armenia must have 
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a mandatoiy, it is best that it sliotiicl be 
America Forhei modem recoid of hei 
relations with dependent or defeated 
peoples IS fai better than those of the 
1 tiioptan pov\ei& The following passage 
fiom Di Gibbons’s article in the Century 
M igazmc will show America’s fitness foi 
being a mandatoiy 

tVe are the richest nation of the woila, with 
boundless resotnces, our man power ■\ntiiali\ 
intact, a gieat navy, and all the money and 
materials needed m the near Bast available 
without dela;^ We cannot plead that the pto- 
position of a mandate is an innovation, against 
our instincts, incompatible with our institutions 
and likrly to lead us into entiiely new paths 
This w ould be true only if we took the mandate 
as the trust of a supei -state, which would have 
the piivilege of telling us what we should do 
and how w^e should do it But our Suiate 
reservations provide against that We aie able 
to volunteei our aid iii reconstructing near- 
Easteni countries witii hands fiee and with no 
violation of our sovereignty This we have 
already done in the Philippines and Cuba We 
have made a success of this sort ol work, both 
from a military and civilian point oi view', 
tinder conditions vastly moie difficult than 
would have to be laced now in the neai East 
Public opinion did not protest against our 
constructive administrative and educational 
work in the Philippines We are proud of the 
years in Cuba after the wai with Spain We 
have done well by Porto Rico We heai no 
widespread criticism of the activities of our 
Government in Haiti and San Domingo If we 
have played a role in the far East, why not in 
the near East ? To the aigument that ^Sve have 
no interests tlieie” there is the answer that 
this ‘‘big brother” woxk has to be done and 
that we are the only nation that can do it 

Mr Montagu’s Despatch on the 
Hunter Committee ^s Report. 

We have not received the Hunter 
^Committee’s Report, noi the despatches of 
the Government of India and of the 
Secretary of State theieupon , for, though 
we are liable to all the punishments and 
indignities winch the police and the 
executive may accoidiiig to the laws inflict 
upon editors, we arc not entitled to receive 
all the publications X'^hiciiGoveinmentsend 
gratis to the daily and in some cases to 
the weekly papers Howevei, we have lead 
what we believe is the essential portion of 
Mr Montagu’s despatch, teptoduced ni 
the papers Tint ulo^ l is sufiicient to 
enable any reader to conclude that the 


London Daily Ilei old light m holding 
that ^^the [majoiitj] Repoxt is a tairly 
coiiiprelieiisive wdiilewusli oi c^eiybody 
concerned ” The maionty icport is signed 
by the European niembeis and the 
mmoiit;^ report by the Indian members 

‘ The bombing oi unarmed crowds and 
peateful Tillcigets iroui aeiopHiies is held bv the 
ma-jOxiG toliaxe been in\ iliiablc The gentle- 
man who caiceied about % itli aMiiomed tiain, 
earning guns on the \x\l igei& who aert not, as 
far as lacxice show-^, doing ain thiiig wiong, is 
commended bj tlm majoiit} tor liis promptness 
and decision Foi the rest tbcie is some very 
mild criticism oi the crav hng older and of otliei 
excesses, such as Colonel Johnson s tieatnient of 
students, but excuse is iound lor the vouag 
officers wdio weie acting uudci ordexs The 
Heiald as cabled to the Bonihay Chi omdc 

Mr Montagu’s despatch alone convinces 
us that the following pat agtaph horn the 
Daily Herald cabled lo the Bombay 
Chronicle does not contain an} undeserved 
condemnation 

“ the Massacre at Jalhanwala Bagli sent a 
thrill of lioiror across the whole world It has 
won mtci national notoxicty, and loxers oi 
fieedom in every country will lookeageil} for 
an indignant repudiation of this hotror But 
they will not find it llie Eti!OpL<iu Maionty 
on that Committee considers that Geneial Djei 
was guilty of a grave erioi not because he 
began slaughter but because he let it go too far 
A whiff of giape shot would liaie seivtcl but 
he exceeded Ins ration of fnghtiulness and erred 
gravely The majonty^ is entitled to its opinions 
on the natuie of the error but we ha\e sufficient 
faith in our fellowmen to believe that this 
opinion wull not be popular In our view tins 
astounding decision w ill coiistiliite as black a 
stain upon the record of this connti3’' as the 
Clime it condones It is the final step m the 
moral degradation of British Imperialism, for 
it shows that our Militarists commit atiouties 
in a tempei and that our Burcaiiciats excuse 
them m cold blood The iiithkssness of the 
offence is equalled b}" the sliamekssnebs oi the 
verdict ” 

‘To damn with faint piaise” is a fami« 
iiai phrase Mr Montagu’s despatch 
should make tne art of \v armly eulogising 
wath faint censure equally familiar Where 
censme is administeied,it is done m a very 
loundabout and diluted form, but the 
praise always comes out stiaight and 
stiong General Dv er has been lead a long 
lecture But one is told 

That Brigaclier*-General Djer displayed 
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lionest3’ of ajci laifinciamg adherence 

to li's conception of dutj catinoL for a 
momen t be questioned 

And lias lie ofteL jii heeu leally 
pttnislied ^ We thml: not Foi Mi" 
Montagti ivrites fco the Viceroy 

iTou la\e lepoited to me diat the Cori” 
mander-iii-Cliiei lias duccied Biigacl cr Geiieial 
Djei to les gii liis ^^pponitment^ as Bngade 
Commander and lias"" informed Inm t^nit he 
wonld recen c no fiirtliCi empio^ ir^nt m India, 
and that Toiiiiaie coaciuied "l appio^c this 
decision ana the cnctimslances of tlie case lia\ c 
been lefeired to the \ini\ Coiaicil 

So Dper has neither been dismissed noi 
foiced to resign ins commission He wdl 
enjoy his pension, and he may in addition 
receive some high military appointment 
He IS pi ecluded fioin fuitlier employment 
only m India "ili this would really mean 
piomotion, and oul guess iS that he v^oitid 
receive this soit of piomotion 

The only ciiticism to whicU Mi 
Moiitagti subjects Sit Michael CVDvvyei is 
the following 

It lollows from wliat lias been said m eailier 
paragraphs that on certain pionts arising out 
of tins enqtiir}'- His Majesty’s Government do 
not regal d Sir Michael O’Dwyei as immune 
fiom criticism Thus they cannot endorse the 
unqualified approval winch he accorded on in- 
feufiicicnt information to the action of Brigadier- 
Geneial D^ei at Jalhanwala Bagli and the> 
think it unfoitiniate that lie did not adhere 
at the time to Ins first impulse to withhold 
both pi aise and blame on a mattei vVitli which 
as a cu il officer he w as not m the circumstances 
dll cell} concerned The motives which evidently 
promptea linn to adopt anothei attitude and 
to maintain that attitude subsequently and in 
the light of fullei knowledge aie less open to 
criticism 

Secondly, the opinion alieady expressed on 
the application ol martial law piocedure to 
certain tiials must be taken as applying to Sir 
Michael O’Dwjei in so far as he was personally 
responsible for the action in question 

With this should be compaied the fol- 
io wing glow mg panegyric — 

they [ His Government] aie 

fully coiisciQi^s of the difficulties ol the situ£»txou 
with Viiich lie was laced Conspiiacy, the 
actnitx ot enemy agents, the use ill the cost ot 
living and the necessity of furnislimg the bulk 
of the \nsE number of lecrmts for the Indian 
Arinv \Fr ch the C. qme .enui ed, 

til ouch i< ’"Vt 1 p tik*** to I t* c 
loyaKy oi x 'c n o\ u'c^„ dS v \s 1 ok, c^^t I c 
tant anxiety tnrougiiout ins term of omce Tiiat 


leim uow* cIoslJ, a ioug and hor cured con- 
iiectioii wntli India is ended, and His Majesty'’s 
GoYeriimciiL d^sne licie to paj a tribute to the 
g^eat eneigju decision and courage which Sii 
Michael O’lJwj^er brought to ins task through 
a period oi cxcept-jonri difficulty and to express 
Hieir app^c^^mLioii of his sci vices 

Air Aloiicagu Iiac not even a smgle 
woid ot mild ciilicism of bombing the 
uiiatm^^d civil popiiiaiioia wno \reie not 
engaged in doxng anything wrong and who 
belonged to a loyal subject province He 
simply sa\s — 

Put in fatal c explicit orders miist be rcqiiiied 
foi the cmploYment oi aimed aiicrait m such 
emeigcncies these orders should be issued m 
tmtmg by a cnil aiitliontY and should aiitlio- 
ri^^e only a limited amount of bondiing and 
machine gunfire to be exu ployed to overawe 
mobs winch axC, so fai as the an man can 
judge, acttialh engaged in dimes of -violence 
The Government will SvC to it that instructions 
on thesw lines aie issued as soon as possible 
They legietfull} agree with Lord Hunter’s 
Co nniittee that the iiisti uction issued to the 
an men wmo \isitcd Gujranwala on this occasion 
left much to be desired in precision 

Yet how hard the British people tried to 
make the world believe that the Germans 
were devils because they bombed the civil 
population of a country with which they 
were at war ^ 

Mr Montagu surpasses himself m the 
unmixed and glowing ettlogxum which he 
pronounces on Lord Chelmsford Says he — 

In conclusion, I am glad to hav e this op- 
poitunity of assui mg Youi Excellency of the 
sense of obligation which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment feel to you peisonallj'' foi the manner in 
which you have fulfilled youi high tiust Gieat 
as is always the burden boine by the Governor-^ 
General of India, worldwide circumstances have 
combined to lay upon you a degiee of anxiety 
sitch as has only at loner intervals fallen upon 
any of yoiii iLu^^ti/Cus predecessors His 
Ma-jesty’s Goveinm^ ii desire that you should 
be fortified by the hnnxv ledge that thej’' continue 
to repose the fullest confidence in Your Excellen- 
cy’s disci etion, inspired as they feel certain it 
has constantly been by the single aim of the 
good of the peoples whose Government is 
committed to yoni chaige 

Fulsome flatteiy could scarcely go far- 
ther with any decenev Licking the dust of 
Lord CbclitisfraJk feet, figuratively of 
c nn V f hfve been worse, but it 
coui(^ not be « xpc.icct to be done , though 
crawlmg on all fours may be considered 
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an appiopnate act of expiation for mildly 
criticising the ‘ci awling ordei ’ 

Loid Chelmsford is the public servant 
whose lecall, along with that ol Sir 
Michael 0’ Dwyer, was wanted by the 
Indian National Congress, the most le- 
presentative gathering in India, by more 
than one piovincial conference, and many 
most representative newspapers In 
consequence, the theory that the more an 
officer IS condemned by the public the moie 
IS he appreciated by the powers that be, 
has leceived one more illustration 

The belief which inspires the conclusions 
recorded in Mr Montagu’s despatch is 
thus described by the great behevei — 

The conclusions here recorded have been 
inspired in the main by the belief that the chief 
duty which lies upon His Maiesty’s Oovernineiit 
and the Government of India in utilising the 
report is not primarily to apportion blame to 
individuals lor what has been done amiss or to 
visit penalties upon them, but rather to prevent 
the lecurrence in the future of occasion for 
blame or regret, should unfortunate circums- 
tances ever produce again a situation such as 
that which occurred in India in the sprmg 
of 1919 

But pray, how can the tecuireuce in the 
futme of occasion for blame or regiet 
( mind, it IS only blame or regret, penalties 
or lemorse under no circumstances ), be 
prevented unless on the present occasion, 
in addition to the adoption of the steps 
suggested, blame is apportioned clearly 
and definitely to individuals and penalties' 
are visited upon them ^ Mr Montagu has 
a conception of his duty which must be 
very pleasant to the masters of India 
euphemistically called public servants 

Brigadier-General Dyer marched his tioops 
back to Ram Bagh The reasons given by 
General Dyer for the seventy and duration of 
his fire are stated as follows m his written 
statement furnished to the General Staff (16th 
Indian Division) and subsequently laid before 
Lord Hunter’s Committee “We cannot be very 
brave unless we bt jiosstssed of a greatei fear 
I had consideied the mattei from eveiy point of 
view My duty and my military instincts told 
me to fire My conscience was also cleai on 
that point What faced me was, what on the 
morrow would be the “Danda Fauj” (this, 
which may be translated as bludgeon army, 
was F't name gu en to themselves by the not- 
rs in Lahore) I fired and continued 


To a repiesentative of the Daily Mail 
Dyer has said something smnlai 

What would have Happened if I had not 
shot ^ I and my little force would ha\ e been 
swept away like chaff, and then what would 
have happened ^ 

But in his oral eiidence this brave bar 
said that the crowd could have been dis- 
peised without firing, but it would have 
come back, not to sweep him and his little 
force away, hut to laugh at him ' 

If owing to the murdei of less than a 
dozen Englishmen and the destruction of 
some public property and communications 
m a very few places m the Panjab, which 
took place and ended in the couise 
of a lew days without lecrudescence, the 
Panjab could be regarded as in a state of 
rebellion and humanity-staggering steps 
taken m that belief, Ireland must be con- 
sidered m a state of defiant extra-super re- 
bellion For murders, destruction of police 
barracks and other public property laids 
on dwellings, seizing of arms, cattle drives, 
vanous forms of terrorism, preaching of 
rebellion, N:c , have gone on there for 
months, if not years, and the situation is 
getting still worse Theie have been 
something like pitched battles, too There 
IS and has been lor a long time, therefore, 
clearly reason for “gt eater fear” in Ireland 
than there was in the Panjab Yet has 
any British General been “very brave” in 
Ireland as Dyer was at Jallianwala Bagh ? 
No Dyer was “very brave”, not because 
there was great fear of the people, but 
because there was great contempt for the 
people for their politically set vile condi- 
tion, for their armlessness and the deficient 
manhood which these cause or imply He 
knew that however atrocious and brutal 
his conduct might be he need not fear any 
reprisal or letahation on the part of the 
people Neither fnghtfulness nor retaha- 
tion therefor are desirable No military 
officer m Ireland is “very brave” like 
Dyer, because British officers know from 
the history of Ireland that a massacie 
like that at Jallianwala Bagh would 
not cow down the Irish but would only 
be followed by savage letaliatiou For 
this reason British policy in Ireland is 
at present mainly preventive, remedial, 
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and conciliatoiy, with &ome lepression not 
amounting to savage vindictiveness In 
bis statement placed befoie his military 
superiors and the Hunter Coramittec Dyer 
spoke of “the least amount ol firing which 
would produce the necessary moral and 
widespread effect,” &c In other words, 
he wanted by fiightfulness to teriorise and 
cow down the people Such “moial efiect’ 
IS not sought to be produced m Ireland, 
because Ireland is not politically helpless, 
is in touch with the world powers, is not 
armless, and is therefore not as emascu- 
lated as India No Dyer was not “veiy 
brave ” He was very biutal and 
vindictive and very cowardly, that being 
the result of the “environment ’ 

Jalianwala Bagh Memorial* 

That leads us to say that we feel 
that we have said m our last issue all 
that from our point of \iew can be 
said in favour of a memorial at Jalian- 
wala Bagb But we also feel that, as we 
were not and are not enthusiastic, our 
Note must have read in parts like a bit of 
special pleading Where neither the slay- 
ers nor the slain displayed any of the 
higher qualities of human beings, it 
was not possible for us to feel or 
simulate enthusiasm for a memonal 
In our category of the highet qualities 
of human beings, we do not include 
either the deviliy of Dyei or the 
ferocious vindictiveness and terrorism of 
the Sinn Feiners It w’^ould be extremely 
cowardly on our part, sitting safely in a 
chair, to judge an unaimed gathering 
thrown into a state of panic by sudden and 
unexpected deaths and danger of imminent 
death, particulaily as we cannot, to our 
shame, claim to be courageous oui selves 
But journalistic duty is \eiy exacting and 
should be performed even at the risk of 
being misjudged and misunderstood. 
Therefore we say in all humility, that just 
as shooting down unarmed people does 
not make us enthusiastic, just as we do 
not admiie retaliatory savagery, so being 
shot down like sheep does not appeal to 
our sense of the heroic Even unarmed 
Indian crowds ha\e been known on 
some comparatively recent occasions to 


stand fire biavely and attempt sell-defence, 
for some minutes at least A passag-e in 
Mr Montagu’s despatch, on w'^hich he 
ought to be complimented m spite of the 
anti climax m the ordei passed on Dyer, 
shows cleaily that numbers of persons 
assembled in Jalianwala Bagh were not 
guilty of even the slightest technical 
offence, and had the lull light of self- 
defence A poition IS quoted below 

There can be no doubt that large numbers of 
people ni the assembly, many of -whom were 
Yisitois to the city liom surrounding \illages, 
i\ere ignorant ol the existence of his procla- 
mation and the dangei %\hich they ran by 
attending the gatheiiiig The proclamation 
was published in only a portion of the city, 
that portion being some distance from the scene 
ot the meeting, and no warning of any kind was 
given before file vas opened 

It is always easy to be wise and brave 
after the event and at a safe distance It 
IS also futile now to suggest what the 
gathenng ought to have done, and it 
would be piesumptuous, too, on our part 
to make any such suggestions But still 
the possibility of some attempt at self- 
defence IS not unimaginable— -at least the 
facing of death calmly and bravely is not 
unimaginable We say all these things, 
because it is only the difficult but not 
impossible which, if achieved, is considered 
manlike, and is enthusiastically commemo- 
rated On occasions of panic, if the more 
able-bodied males do not lose their 
presence of mind and are able first of all 
to make efforts for the safety of children, 
women and old men, such conduct is 
appreciated all over the world and is also 
productive of not moie casualties than if 
all aie panic-stricken 

Tlie late Dr. M. N Olidedar, 

By the death of Rai Bahadui Dr. 
Mahendia Nath Ohdedar, Lucknow, the 
United Provinces and India lose a worthy- 
private gentleman, an honourable 
professional man of great proficiency and 
skill, and a courageous and pubhc-spirited 
citizen He was an alumnus of the Lahore 
Medical College, and, entering Govern- 
ment seiYice in the U. P as an assistant 
surgeon, rose to be a civil surgeon By 
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his pubhc activities aitc. retiiement he 
espiated fully foi his Rai Baiiadursi-ip 
He was president one yeai of the U r 
social conteience and m another yeai 
president of the pd u. 1 cniR’eiive Ci 
that pi o\' nice He \ a-, ■ - ^ 

preside over a se&bn>i^ o. '.e al --in la 
medical confeience R- uat,, i.c was a 
“Nationalist” candidat io . lection to 
the reformed U P couucii. bat retired 
from the field in favour oi bis friend 
Pandit Jag at Naiain, who belongs to 
anothei camp This was only to be es- 
pected of a man wno was so patriotic, so 
chivalious and so loyal a fiiend as he 
He w^as foi years assistant Snigeon 
m Allahabad, and during some of those 
tears we were m that city We were 
acquainted with him, but were not m 
terms of friendship with him, he being 
about 10 yeais senior to us His worthy 
brothel. Mi Devendranath Ohdedar, we 
could and can claim as a friend We, 
however, knew enough of Dr Ohdedar 'in 
his professional capacity and in his family 
and social relations to be able to respect 
him The development of the civic and 
political aspects of his character was of 
later date than out stay at Allahabad , 
but we read thereof in the papers and 
honored him therefor 
The Enlarged Indian Legislatures. 


The Gazette of India, dated May 8, 
1920 contains the lules relating to the 
provincial legislative councils, which have 
been framed under the Government of 
India Act and submitted foi the sanction 
of the Secietary of State m Council 
With the schedules, etc , they cover 
exactly one hundred pages of the Gazette 
The next issue of the Gazette contains 
the rules relatuig to the Legislative Assem- 
bly and the Council of State, which have 
been made undei the Government of India 
Act and submitted foi the sanction of the 
Secretary of Sxate m ^.-ouncil With the 
schedules, &c , they covei 82 pages of the 
Gazette 

The newspapers of eveiy piovince which 
has a living press have discussed in some 
detail the lules relating to the council of 

the province to which they belong A few 


papers have given some attention to the 
luies about the councils oi otiiCi pi ounces, 
too But the rules relating to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly and the Council of State, 
wmcii ai e pan-Indian bodies, haicsofai 
icccived inadeqaate attenlion i nis fact 
shows tin.t Colonel Wedgwood’; warn- 
ing to Indians to be oii guaid against the 
pi ovincicilising rtndcncits of llic Reforms, 
of which Air St Nilial Singh wiote in 
otir last April issue was not unnecessary 
The way in which some peisons and pa- 
pers have diSCUSsed the pio^niicial financial 
settlement proposals of Lord Meston’s 
committee also shows that the forces which 
make foi nationalisation require to be 
greatly strengthened, especially m view of 
the impetus given by the Government oi 
India Act to the supeificial piovmcial 
patriotism which some men mistake foi 
the real thing Ks Indian patriots we ought 
primarily to see and suggest and do what 
would be for the good of the w^hole of 
India Even the smallest bit of sen ice 
done to a village which does not injure 
another village or take away any advan- 
tage fiom it, may be All-India seivice 
A.S provincial patriots, wc should do all 
that we can foi the good of oui piovince, 
the good of all sections of the people 
dwelling in it, without envying the real or 
supposed good fortune of any »other pro- 
vince or wishing that some of its leai oi 
supposed adv antages should be lessened 
It cannot be discovered on what prin- 
ciples the numeiical strength of^ the 
different piovmcial councils has been fixed 
For instance, the biggest piovincial unit, 
the U P , IS to have a smaller council than 
Madias We make this compaiison, as 
any council may be enlarged without 
making any othei council smallei than 
it IS, and therefore the compaiison will 
not give rise to any provincial jealousy 
Madras is certainly moie literate than 
the U P , but liter ."’ey does not quali- 
fy for the light to elect or be elected 
Moreover, the U P does not require 
propoitionately less pubhc servants per 
lakh of population than Madras, because 
the former is more illiterate than the latter 
Members of legislative councils are unpaid 
public servants If a big province requires 
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many paid pttblic seivants in propoi- 
tion to its si 2 e and population, it would 
requiie a proportionately laige number 
of these unpaid public seivauts, too , 
otherwise the duty requited to be done by 
them could not be piopeiiy done Tlieie 
aie different slandaidsol a soitol propeity 
or tax-paymg qualification m difieient 
provinces It may be thought, theiefore, 
that the numbeis of elected members in the 
different piovincial councils may have been 
fixed with reference to theieienues deiived 
fiom the diffeient piovmces But that also 
does not seem to be the case The folio - 
ing table shows the populations of the 
chief piovmces accoiding to the census of 
1911, the land leienue, which is the piin- 
cipalsouiceof revenue, contiibutcd by each 
piovince in 1913 — 14, and the numbei ot 
councillors to be elected by each pro''’'mce 


Provinces 

Population in 
millions 

I and re\ e- 
nue in Rs 

No oi elected 
members 

Madras 

41 

5730894S 

98 

Bombay 

1967 

560001 1 5 

86 

Bengal 

IS iS 

2b02b537 


Bihar tSc Orissa 34 40 

16399199 

76 

U P 

^7 

59078394 

100 

Panjab 

1997 

26943631 

65 

Burma 

12 ii 

46307377 

76 

C P 

13 9 X 

18717229 

54 

Assam 

671 

7886558 

39 


Thus the numbers of the elected members 
in the difteint pi ounces aie neither propor- 
tionate to then population nor to the 
land revenue contributed by them In both 
population and land revenue the XT P tops 
the list But it IS not to get the largest 
numbei of elected members Similar re- 
marks may be made with regard to the other 
provinces If a cei tain number of members 
per million inhabitants, say 4 or 5, had 
been fixed as the numbei to be elected, that 
would hare been an easily understandable 
principle The numbeis, too, could not 
have been complained of as too large foi 
the piovmces The population of the 
United Kingdom is 45 millions Its House 
of Commons alone has 707 members The 
United States of America has a population 
of 100 millions , its House of Kepresenta- 
tives consists at present of 435 members 
We have written repeatedly against se- 
parate representation of classes and com- 
munities according to creed, race, interests, 
&c But as the parties concerned have 
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taken a sectional instead of a “national” 
view of their interests, separate repre- 
sentation must be considered to have 
come to stay for some time We shall 
be satisfied if, so long as it continues, 
the different Indian constituencies, whether 
Moslem, Sikh, Christian, General, Land- 
holding, Labour and Commeicial, return 
the ablest and most patriotic members 
they can find It is not every day 
or in eveij session of a council that 
the representative ol a sectional consti- 
tuency wall have questions specially con- 
ce.nmg Lis electOiS to deal with For the 
most pait it is questions of common inter- 
est and impoi tance that all elected mem- 
beis Will have to deal with And it is 
only those mcmbeie who will be able to 
deal with such questions with mfoimation 
and ability and m a liberal spirit of 
patiiotism who will be able to command 
respect and be influential and useful 
Sectional constffuencies should, therefore, 
note that if they return narrow-minded 
bigots with not much information, intelh- 
gence, ability and patriotism, such 
members will only bring discredit on their 
constituencies We shall expect nominated 
Indian members, too, to be patriotic and 
to work haid 

What we have wiitten above should 
make it clear to all classes, communities, 
or sections of the people which have got 
special and separate lepiesentation that 
they should try earnestly by education 
and other means to raise the level of 
intelligence, ability, public spirit and 
patriotism among themselves 

Anglo-Indians have chosen to make 
common cause with the Euiopean birds of 
passage Had they understood their true 
and lasting interests, they would have 
thrown in their lot with the children of 
the soil, which they also really are A day 
will come when they will see the error of 
their ways and try to retrace their steps. 

Situated as they are, Europeans think 
that they cannot but be nairowly selfish 
even at the expense of the interests of 
Indians But it is possible for them, too, 
to be mspiied with Indian patriotism 
In the long run that would be most 
paying, too 
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As at pieseut tliey would generally side 
■witE the buieaiicracy and oppose the 
political, educational and economic progress 
of Indians, the larger then lepresentation 
the greater must be oui loss and our 
difficulties The total number of Euiopeau 
membeis is to be in Madras 5, in Bombay 
6, in Bengal 18, in the U P 3, in the 
Punjab 2, in Burma 4, in C P 2, and in 
Assam 6 Bengal has most leason to be 
ashamed and most reason to be afraid 
Of all Indians, Bengalis have allowed 
then province to be the most extensively 
and intensively exploited by Europeans , 
and now they (the Bengalis) must undei- 
stand that those who allow themselves 
to be economically exploited must also 
put up with the decrease of then political 
influence and powei 

In the Legislative Assembly, for the 
whole of India, it is proposed to have 102 
elected members From the schedules it 
appears that Madias is to have 16 of 
these members, Bombay 16, Bengal 16, 
the United Provinces 16, the Pan^ab 12, 
Bihar and Orissa 12, the Central Piovmces 
5, Assam 4 and Burma 4 One peison shall 
be nominated '‘as the result of an election 
held in Berai ” 

The Council of State, for the whole of 
India, IS pioposed to be given 33 elected 
members Of these 5 are to be returned by 
Madras, 6 by Bombay, 6 by Bengal, 5 by 
the United Provinces, 2% by the Panjab, 
314 by Bihar and Orissa, 1 by the Central 
Provinces, 2 by Burma, 1 by Assam, and 
1 shall be a person nominated as the lesult 
of an election held in Berai 

The number of elected membeis to be 
returned to the Legislative Assembly and 
the Council of State by the non-Muhamma- 
dan 01 general Indian constituencies in the 
diffeient provinces, is shown in the table 
printed below The total number of elected 
members is shown within brackets 


Province 
Madras 
Bomb } 

Bengal 
U P 
Panjab 

Bihar Sc Crissa 
C P 
Assam 
Burma 


Legislate e AssembU 

10 (i6) 

7 (i6) 

6 (i6) 

8 (i6) 

(1^) 

8 (I2) 

2 (5) 

2 (41 

3 (4) 


Council of State 
t C-) 

3 

3(6) 

3 (5) 

1 (2b) 

2 (3I3) 

I (I) 

id) 

I ( 2 ) 


Of the biggei pioiinces, the geneial 
constituencies membeis fiom Bengal will 
be the weakest in number Therefoie, Ben- 
gal ought to return from these constituen- 
cies very able men But no ciideavoui is 
perceptible in that direction In fact m no 
province is there any indication to take 
the elections to the Legislative Assembly 
and the Council of State seriously The 
lists of candidates so far published, as fai 
as they have fallen imdei our notice, le- 
latc to the luovincial councils Not that 
we legaid the two all-India Legislatue 
Chambers as great concessions 01 boons 
But as for yeais many able Indians have 
found no better wmy to spend then time 
m than to become membeis of the Indian 
legislative council, theie is no leason w'hy 
under somewhat impioved chances ot 
greater usefulness, these gentlemen or then 
like should not seek election to one 01 other 
of the two chambers The Government of 
India should not be immune even from 
criticism— for populai control there will be 
none — m the two chambers 

Except m Aladras, U P , and Bihar and 
Orissa, the sectional constituencies will 
return a larger numbei of membeis to 
the two chambers than the general con- 
stituencies It IS, therefore, the bounden 
duty of the Indian electois forming the 
former constituencies to elect the veiy 
ablest and most patriotic men they can 
find The Muhammadans, the Sikhs, the 
Indian Merchants, and landholders have 
an onerous duty to discharge It is to be 
hoped that they will be equal to it 

Even for big things there should be no 
quarrelling Quarrels are harmful and un- 
seemly The legislatures we are going to 
have cannot be characterised as momentous 
steps m the diiection of seU-iule Even if 
they had been momentous, quarrels would 
have been improper Howr much more un- 
seemly and weakening dissensions must be 
seeing that the legislatures are not far 
removed fiom futilities 

It IS not clear on w'^hat principle or prin- 
ciples, the numbei of members to be elected 
by the different provinces to the two cham- 
bers has been fixed The United States of 
America have a two chambered legislature 
called Congress m addition to the separate 
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state legislatuies All the states afeneithei 
equal m area, noi equal m point of educa- 
tion or wealth But each state chooses a 
numhei of leprescntatives for the House of 
Repiesentatives in proportion toitspopula- 
tion To the Senate, each state letuins 
two membeis iriespective of size oi popula- 
tion The Indian Legislative Assembly 
and Council of State should have been 
thus constituted In Switzeiland also, 
each canton letuins two inembcis to the 
State Council n respective of its sue oi 
population, and to the National Coun- 
cil a number of delegates in piopoition to 
its population, — one deputy for e\eiy 
20,000 of the population 

Chemical Services Committee. 

The very first thing which the Chemical 
Services Committee ought to have tried to 
do in then report is to convince the public 
that a Chemical SeiMce isrequiicd and that 
that IS the best and most economical way 
in the ciicumstances of India to develop 
existing chemical industries and bring new 
ones into existence But no such attempt 
has been made It has been almost taken 
for granted that such a service is a sme qua 
non The president says m his introduc- 
tory note “Duiing the tour it soon 
became apparent that the deielopment of 
the Chemical Industries of India could only 
be adequately realised thiough the agency 
of ' an efficient Government Chemical 
Service ” We are not told hoiv it soon 
became apparent The \ olume of evidence 
has not been published, noi any extracts 
given theieliom 

Refer ling to their first term of reference, 
namely, to consider whether an all-India 
Chemical Service is the best and most 
suitable method of overcoming the diffi- 
culties and deficiencies pointed out by 
the Indian industrial Commission, the 
Committee simply say “A large propor- 
tion of the written evidence is so definitely 
in favour of the lormation ol a Chemical 
Seriice that the Committee has assumed 
for the purpose of their report that 
Question No 1 of their lemit could be 
answered in the affirmative ” It is not 
stated who were the men who gave this 
large proportion of the written evidence 


If the names of these witnesses had been 
given, we could have judged what import- 
ance to attach to then evidence We have 
seen in the article on the organisation of 
scientific work in oui last number that the 
foicmost scientific opinion in Great Britain, 
ihe opinion of men most of whom belong' 
to the front tank of the world’s scientists, 
IS opposed to the constitution of a 
Govciiiment Service foi Research We see 
lioni the Report itself that Sii P C Ray is 
opposed to It, and we also see from his 
note of dissent that he is fortified in the 
position he has taken by the reasoned and 
most cogent aiguments of the following 
gentlemen, each and all of whom are 
entitled to speak with authority Dr H 
H Mann, Directoi of Agiicultuie, Bombay , 
Hon’ble Mr J G Covernton, c i E , Director 
of Public Instruction, Bombay , Rev Di D 
Mckichan, Principal, Wilson College, 
Bomba} , Mr F Lewisohn, Revenue 
Secretary to the Goveinment of Burma, 
Rai Bahadur Ganga Ram, c i E , m v o , 
Lahore, Mr S M Jacob, Director of 
Agriculture, Punjab , Mr B H Wilsdon, 
Agricultural Chemist to Goveinment, 
Punjab, RaiB N Das, Bahadur, Professor, 
Dacca College, Mr M Balaji Pane, 
Professor of Chemistry, Benares Hindu 
University , Ml C F de la Fosse, Director 
of Public Instruction, United Provinces, 
and Ml H 0 Kershaw, Professor of 
Chemistry, Presidency College, Madras 
We cannot, theiefoie, assume with the 
Committee that a Government Chemical 
Service must be created as the best means 
for industrial development In fact, we 
are decidedly opposed to the creation of 
such a service 

We are told the service “must be 
recruited mainly from Indian sources ” 
But it IS important to know the number 
of recruits to the foui classes into which 
the Chemical Service has been divided, 
and how many of them are expected 
to be reel ui ted liom Indian sources , 
though even the expression “recruits from 
IndiM sources” is not identical with 
“recruits who are Indians ” “Recruits 
from Indian sources” will include non- 
Indians employed in India If all public 
servants from the Viceroy to the village 
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cEowkidars were taken into accotint, it 
could be truthfully said that the jiuhlic 
services in India aie mostly leci tilted 
from Indian sottices Yet the actual fact 
IS that the inoie and most imiportant 
positions of tiust, responsibility, contiol 
and initiative aie in Biitish hands. 
Bimilaily, as is apprehended and expected, 
the majority of the Indian lecimts would 
consist of Indian chemists appointed to 
class (3), VIZ , “Assistant chemists leciuit- 
ed direct fiom Indian universities ’’ That 
would neither be just, noi beneficial to 
India 

The foul classes aie as follows (1) Che- 
mists recruited to the service fiom outside 
India, (2) Chemists lecrmted in India to 
the seivice, (3) Assistant Chemists 
recruited diiect from Indian Universities, 
and (4) specialists leciuited temporaiilj 
foi the development of particular industries 
Of these, classes (1) and (4) will be cleaily 
non-Indians, (3) clearly Indian, and (2) 
may consist laigely oi entiiely and will 
certainly consist m pait of non Indians 
For we are told in pp 16-17, “Foi innately 
the war has pioduced a numbei of 
Chemists of the type lequiicd as Reseaich 
Directors , Theie are some such men in 
India ” Most probably these men aie 
all Europeans and they will be appointed 
to class (2) as “Chemists recruited in 
India to the service ” 

This gives an idea of the prospects of 
Indians in the seivice We may be 
mistaken as regaids details But it is 
perfectly clear that, should the Service be 
created, Indians will be confined to the 
lower posts foi at least the next 25 years 

As we aie opposed to the foimatnn of 
the Seri ice itself, we are not inclined to 
examine the details of the Report The 
committee themselves say that their 'pro- 
posals foi pay, pension and allowances, &c , 
may possibly appeal to be moie generous 
than those hitheito in rogue So they 
are, they aie extiavagant, as shown in 
the article in this issue on the Repoit A 
Government which cannot find money to 
advance scientific education, ought not 
to be able to find money on a lavish scale 
for the pioposed Chemical Service Bat as 
the highh paid members of the seirice aie 


to be Englishmen, and as the work done 
bj' the scimlC will benefit mainly the 
Biilisli industiial exploiters of India, 
Goreinnient will ceitainly find the money 

In p 14 ol the Rcpoit, it is said “It 
shoald be the object of the Chemical 
Seirice to hand over to piirate entciprise 
a inanufactuiing piocess, complete with 
plant and raateiial, as soon as it had 
leached a paring basis, and to lend 
chemists foi the imipose, if desiied ’’ In 
the past, piivate enterprise has been helped 
in this w’-ay at the cost of the Indian 
tax-payei , but the entcipiise wms not 
Indian, but British W c quote an instance 
Ol tw o below’^ 

How' British tea plantcis weie assisted 
in the tea industiy will be evident fiom 
the following questions put to and the 
answeis given to them by AJi J Ficcman, 
wrlio appeared as a witness befoic the 
Pailiamentaij’’ Select Committee on Colo- 
nization 

“1922 Aie jou not aw aie that both ui 
\ssara and Kumaon the Gorcrnnient cbtabli&hcd 
tea-planlations lor the expiess purpose ot tiynig 
expermicnts, loi the sate of d e settlers, and 
w ith the ar ow ed ob|cct oi liamlmg o\ei then 
plantations to the scttlus, as soon as the 
txpenineut had been shown to be snecessiiil, 
and as soon as settleis could be lonnd wnlhiig 
to take them '' — That is wlitii 1 lefer to , that 
in the first mooting of the ciiltn ation of tea 
the Goreiiimeiit took the initiatire and 
encomaged it, and went to some expense m 
taking the necessair steps tow aids it ’’ 

Government also veiy generouslr offeicd 
to assist the non manufactttrcis of Eng- 
land if some of them w eie to come to 
settle in India Thus the same witness 
was asked 

“1927 Aie you aw aie that the Go\ eminent 
hare recently sent out a genikman eonveis int 
with the iron manufactnie, and rrith him 
sereial assistants, to the piormce ot Kiimaon, 
to intioduce the iron mamiiactuie there ’ — I 
have read of it, but rre ottered to do ereir thing 
at our own expense 

“1928 And the Goreinmciit hare btated 
that, as soon as the experiment is show n to 
be successful, ther aiervilhngto hand or er the 
works to any Englishman that will undeitake 
them ^ — Yes, that may be, ” 

What reasons aie there for supposing 
that the Biitish Government in India has 
changed its attitude and wiU in future 
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hand ovei to piivate Indian enteipiise, m 
picference to Bnlisli enterprise, a success- 
ful expeiimental factoiy ’ if theie aie none, 
why should India pa? foi such espenmeuts 
and foi a highly oaid service to can 3'' on 
leseaich and make such expet iments '' 

Out constiuctne pioposal is the same 
as that of the wot Id-lamed British scien- 
tists and Sii y C Bose who have published 
then views in Nature, and of Sir P C 
Ray as expiessed m his note of dissent, 
all ol which, lemarkably enough tend m 
the same diiection^ owing to some unseen 
forces indicated ni the paragiaphs entitled 
“The Spirit of the Times”, printed in 
our Foieign Peiiodicals section Chemical 
education and tiaining in the universit.es 
should be impioved and made aclec^uate, a 
more practical turn should be given to 
it, technological institutes should be estab- 
lished, and leseaich should be made a pio- 
mment featuie of the education and tiam 
lug given in the nuivercities and these 
institutes YVe must suggest in addition 
that education and tiaimng in Science 
should begin in oui schools, so that a 
scientific' bent of mind may be stiengthened 
from bo} hood and a scientific atniospheie 
cieated in the countiy 

Flirting with the Bolsheviks. 

Some time ago Mi Lloyd Geoigegave 



He \v ants hei to tale him bach 

— On za the Chicago Tttbure 



“If 1 veie sine he had sowed all ins wild oats ” 
— Alorris foi tne George Mali hew \daras Service 

cuiiency to the idea of fighting anaichy 
with abundance A similar pionouncement 
has been made latei by Mi Bonai Law 
The motion fo' adjournment foi Whitsun- 
tide in the House of Commons was the 
occasion for a debate, in the couise of 
which, 

Ml Boiiar Law disclaimed ani' desire to make 
iv ai on Russia He maintained that the kind 
of Government the Soviet professed was con- 
tiaiy to human nature and could not last 
The way to cieate a leasonahle situation in 
Russia was to allow the Russian people to 
work out then ovv n salvation It w as by open- 
ing out trade much moie than by armaments 
that the Bolshevik Government would be put 
down 

It may be noted incidentally that the 
Japanese are the only people of non-Eu- 
ropean extraction who have been so far 
allowed “to work outtheir ownsalvation ” 
The Euiopean saviouis do not caie 
whether Japan goes to an unnameable 
place, and that for a sufficient reason 

Opening np trade with Germany. 

The Allies had been saying very em- 
phatically that they would never consent 
to have tiade relations with Germany, 
not for five years at least But already 
a large order for supplvrng Khaki cloth 
(to be dyed green, we do not know whyj 
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Maybe I’d get nioie milk by feeding bay 

■ — Stinson in the D lyton Ve V' 

CO Germany has been accepted by Lanca- 
shire And no doubt it has been peiceived, 
as was evident from many things pub- 
lished in British newspapeis, that unless 
Geimany gets raw materials for her 
manufactures and markets for the articles 
turned out, she cannot earn the money to 
pay the indemnities Therefore the Allies 
must in their own interests set her up on 
her industrial and commercial legs 

American Movement against 
“Sedition and Anarchy ” 

“Recently,” says the Lnmg Age, “many 
European journals, regardless of party or 
country, have commented with bewilder- 
ment and disapproval upon the restric- 
tions placed upon free speech and a free 
press in America ” For, 

Europeans aie accustomed to regard llic 
United States as tbe land oi unqualified liberty , 
not leahzing that fiee peoples aie often the 
most intoleiant ol their oan dissenters 

The discussion of the oiigin and pro- 
bable consequences of this reactionary 
movement are reserved for want of space 
for a future issue 



As Gag -rulers would have it 

— Satterfield in the jersey City Jotmia?, 

Truth Vindicated through its 
Exponent Sir J C Bose 

Man proposes but God disposes Di 
Waller intended to bring about the 
discomfiture of Sir J C Bose, but the 
result has been to bring about his own 
discomfiture and to place before the world 
the declaration of many scientists of the 
first lank that they are satisfied that 
Professor Bose’s crescogiaph truly records 
the growth of plant tissues and at a 
magnification of from one to ten million 
times 

As we intend to publish an article on the 
crescograph in our next issue, we refrain 
from publishing anything more about it in 
this number 

Sir N. Chandavarkar on the 
Depressed Classes 

On May 2 at Ernaktilam Sir Naiayan 
Chandavarkar delivered a compiehensne 
and stimulating address as President of a 
conference of the depressed classes He 
rightly began by combating the view that 
the problem ol the depressed classes was a 
mere religious problem 

I have heard and read it said that this pro- 
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blem of the dtpiesscd clasbcs is a leligious pio- 
blem and that, tlieieiore, any Go-veiniiienl 
which interferes with it departs from the prin- 
ciple of leligiotts neiitiality The cry of ^heligioii 
in danger” has become a catcli-cr} in India to 
pievent all healthy progiess In the present 
case as in other cases it is a hollow ciy raised 
by the bigotiy ol vested interests The problem 
of the depressed classes is essentially a political 
pioblem, and It cannot cease to be that merely 
because somehow religious considet aliens have 
come to be involved m it it is a pobtical 
pioblcm, because it concerns Yitall> the tree 
rights oi citizenship of the depressed classes 
Foi, what aie the ciiil disabilities imposed 
loi centimes on those classes m the name and 
tinder the pretext of religion ^ On the giound 
of tintoiichabilitv they have been excluded Irom 
public schools, public loads and streets, public 
mailvcts, aiDpeaiance in Courts oi lustice, public 
temples and othci places ot worship and employ- 
ment in public ofhtes Now, these aie all rights 
of a civil natuie and no religion ought to be 
allotved to prevent their exercise by any human 
being 

He briefly desciibed what the Govein- 
ments of Madras and Bombay and the 
Indian States of Tiavancore, Cochin, 
Baroda, Mysore, Kolhapur, &c , have 
done for ameliorating the condition of the 
depressed classes He contended that 

even as a ieligiou» problem the cause of the 
depressed classes is the cause of the Hindu 
religion That religion in its best aspects for 
centuries has been stitiggling to derate then 
social and political condition 

V N \ 1 ION VIv PROBOKrr 

The cuisc of iintouchability prerails to 
tins clay in all parts of India It is not mere 
untouchability It is worse than that While 
all ol the depressed classes liar e been foi cen- 
turies untouchable, some har e been tinshadow- 
able, some unapproachable and some even un- 
seeable by the higliei castes And this de- 
gradation has been imposed by these castes 
of Hindu societ}^ on one-fifth of the total 
population of their own country, race and 
cieed, on 30 per cent of the Hindu popula- 
tion of India Out of every ten Hindus, 
three are treated as beyond the pale of decent 
humanity ^ 

wonsi TH\N SLVYER\ 

The degiading treatment accorded to the 
depressed classes for centimes makes their condi- 
tion worse than slavery Slareiy was abolished 
in America and elsewhere not because the 
slaves were treated cruell} by their masters 
Far from that , most masters were kind to 
their slaves and treated them as members of 
their own families Slaveiy was abolished more 
because it denied the rights of fiee men to the 


slaxes , because he who treats othets as degrad- 
ed slaves, becomes degraded, a slave himself 
in the long run Untoitchability is hostile to 
the principle and practice of human worth—" 
that eveiy human being is a person, not a 
pawn But here in India we have been treating 
the depressed classes as w^oise than beasts— 
we touch dogs, keep them in oui houses, even 
fondle them , but these depressed classes — their 
touch, their veiy shadow, their veiy sight aie 
pollution And yet wre call them Hindus, talk 
of liberty, and claim self government ^ We say 
w'^e are fit now, at this very moment, for the 
light to be given to us at once But when it 
comes to the question of the depressed classes, 
wdiat is oui attitude 

Sii Narayan leferiecl to what the 
Cliiistian tnissionaiies, the Depressed 
Classes Mission Society, the Tlieosophical 
Society, the Brahino Samaj, the Arya 
Samaj, and the deprcvssed classes them- 
selves have done foi the cause He made 
impoitant suggestidns for the solution of 
the problem 

Sir V. C Ray’s Note of Dissent. 

Sii P C Ray’s able, convincing and 
outspoken Note of Dissent has been 
repioduced in extenso in all the Indian 
dailies There is, theiefore, the less need 
for us to summarise it We strongly 
support his views, with this exception 
that we are not so sanguine as Dr Ray 
seems to be as legaids the prospects of 
Indians m the pioposed Chemical Service 
Sii P C Ray, the distinguished ‘‘Doctor 
of Doctors”, as we were the first to call 
him, to be followed by others afterwards, 

IS not only an eminent researcher himself, 
but, as a most inspiring teacher of the 
times, also the cause of the spread of 
chemical reseaxch among an ever-increas- 
ing band of workers in the country Such 
a man is certainly entitled to suggest, as 
he does in his first paragraph, that, as the 
graduates of Indian Universities have dis- 
tinguished themselves as Advocates 
General, Judges, Jurists, Surgeons, Physi- 
cians, Engineers and Scientists, and “can 
hold their own against their confreies in 
any country,” so theie is also the right 
sort of stuff in India itself for the deve- 
lopment of India’s industrial resouices 
“On piinciple I am opposed,” says he, “to 
the creation of an all-India Chemical ' 
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Set vice ?"e vrJl quote so-.ac of ht^ 
leasons 

India 1 ^ exjeUtnce the Ian 1 of caste, 

and the “services” lla^''e bewom^ sleieot^’^ped 
into so iiiitiy rigid casle-^ Natnt VH^ tlicy aie 
jealous of t’le'r v^^tcd in lei sfcs, j la a^e apt 
to hglit too'li aul nad agim^t am inio’-ovv, 
Bieit ()i iiino^atroii wliuli claslies therewith So 
gla'» ing has the evil become that, in tiie constdei- 
ed opinion ol India, tins ttnuappj '^ountrj" ev’sts 
foi the ^‘^eiiices^ and not tue ^‘services ^ ioi 
the iotin'^ry In shoit, the “services’^ ha.e 
become an nnomalj^ nay, a glaring ctnacliionism 
A man brought up u icier the inelastic and hide- 
bound traditions the ^ service iinconscious'^T 
imbibes all its prejudices and is apt to Decome 
overbearing, arrogant, iiauo v in outlook and 
limited m his angle of \ision The set \ ice” 
system will have a demoralising chect as lai is 
the spirit of reseaidi is corcerned The men w ill 
have goigeoits \istas of pay, prospects and •pro- 
motion before them, and the pushful and 
clamorous will tr;^ to gain the cai of the 
Heads of the “sei\ice’^ Under stichartgimt, 
I am ah aid, the spird of leseaich will not be 
properly fostered 

Again — 

*^Servue” men a^e apt to be easy-going and, 
secttie of dialing then monthly cli^q le, thej 
cannot be e'^^^pecced to solve an indi^stiial pio- 
blem with that degiee of zest and cntbubiasm 
and personal xnte ebt winch a research chemist, 
attached to an inditsiiy, is c .pecteJ to bung to 
beai upon the question 

DepartmeAitalism is an ai sen a1 of delay and 
piocrastmation Its nicuiods are apt to run in 
a groove, and, as it has no living touch w iili 
any going concern, Its ways degenerate into a 
dull dieary routine, mecbanically caiueci out \ 
research chemist, \^ho is in the “ser\icu” of 
industry, is put on his mettle He naturally 
expects a share in the piohts, oi some so^t ot 
royaltj, md lu throws iii* whole heait into the 
woik Whereas a research cuemist, who ism 
the' ser^nce” of Government, is part of a sjstem, 
which not only me' kes havoc ot oiiginalit>, but 
has a tendency to chillin uatue and resoiiicetul- 
ness In shoit, woik earned on th-’ough the 
agency of the service,’^ conveits its votaries into 
iiteless machmes The methods of such a 


“service’ mil be diiatoiy and t ncumloeidorj, 
especially a Hie 1 thoiatory happens iw be situat- 
ed at a gicat di-^taiic^ irom the nim winch 
wishes to avail itscit of its seiticcs 

I'le fohowing aie verj 

piactitrJ — 

U tch r^omnee gi^ws on its own lines and 
according to its own traditions, some Pioiinces 
aie highw advanced intclkctually and scientiii- 
cally, othtis are again iniserabij. bickwaid and 
lag bJinid in the lacc H j oa st iii a < liemical 
repeal ch institute in a backwaid Ihovmce, it 
Will Ol. something hi e putting the cait beioie the 
horse Aie peoph fetifiiLienliy adianced to piofit 
bj OL to utilise it 

One impoitant jiouit IS apt to be ignoied 
Chemical industries iiatuialh" adtance pan 
jjcis^Li with the scieiitifie piogrcss of the people 
India IS not like England where the people aie 
piartiCaiU on tiic same let el ol cnihsauoii 
ad\anceiueiit and piogiess Bengal, Issam, 
Burma, Oussa and Cliota Xagpur arc not on 
the same lutellectual let el how how will an 
ali-India chemieal sei"\iec benebt e'^cli oi these 
Pio\mces^ One deploi abh lesiilt v ill be that 
the backward Provinces will not lie able to 
utilise its services, but Buiopeaii and bmcnc ^n 
e\ploiteis will thiive at the expanse ol the 
piople— a contingency which the Goacinmeiit oi 
ludi i itself deplores 

Tile Editor’s Apology. 

The Editor deeply regiets that lor the 
first txtne m its histoiy the Modem Review 
has to be published this month w ithout a 
fiontispiece The blocks have long been 
ready the Older to print them was given 
at the proper time The fiim which prints 
our fxontispieces was lemmded, too, 
betimes But oui biiidei mfouiied us at 
1pm ^ on 31st May, 1920, that the 
frontispiece had not been punted All 
that we can do under the circumstances is 
to publish two coloured pictures in the 
next (July) issue Thus our regular 
subsciiOeis and cash puichasers oi the 
June and July numbers will not be loseis 


ERRATA 

In the article on Francis Newman by S H on page 519, Col 1, hue 16 fiom 
top between th( w^oicls ^Tirst duty to’ and The authoiity oi sciipture” hov to 
shot Id be ii se\ teJ 

P 575, 3nd column, lo aitale Labour Organisation, Stli paragiaph, in the sentence 
^‘Stcond^} , there oimlit not to be a gixat gulf, ct^ , ' the woid not islioald be omitted. 
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